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AUTHOR'S  NOTICE. 


In  collecting  materials  for  a  biography  of  the  first  ex- 
plorers and  planters  of  New  England  and  Virginia,  I  was 
carried  to  Japan,  where  I  happened  to  arrive  (in  the  spirit) 
almost  simultaneouslj  with  Commodore  Perry's  expedition. 
My  interest  thus  roused  in  this  secluded  country  has  pro- 
duced this  book,  into  which  I  have  put  the  cream  skimmed, 
or,  as  I  might  say,  in  some  cases,  the  juices  laboriously 
expressed,  from  a  good  many  volumes,  the  greater  part 
not  very  accessible  nor  very  inviting  to  the  general  reader, 
but  still  containing  much  that  is  curious  and  entertaining, 
and,  to  most  readers,  new;  which  curiosities,  novelties, 
and  palatable  extracts,  those  who  choose  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  without  the  labor  that  I  have  undergone  in  their 
collection  and  arrangement  —  the  former,  indeed,  a  labor  of 
love  for  my  own  satisfaction  ;  the  latter,  one  of  duty  —  not 
to  say  of  necessity  —  for  the  pleasure  of  the  reading  and 
book-buying  public. 

Instead  of  attempting,  as  others  have  done,  to  cast  into  a 
systematic  shape  observations  of  very  different  dates,  I  have 
preferred  to  follow  the  historic  metliod,  and  to  let  the  reader 
see  Japan  with  the  successive  eyes  of  all  those  who  have 
visited  it,  and  who  have  committed  their  observations  and 
reflections  to  paper  and  print.     The  number  of  these  observ- 
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ers,  it  will  be  found,  is  verj  considerable ;  while  their  char- 
acters, objects  and  points  of  view,  have  been  widely  different ; 
and  perhaps  the  reader  maj  reach  the  same  conclusion  that 
I  have  :  that,  with  all  that  is  said  of  the  seclusion  of  Japan, 
there  are  few  countries  of  the  East  which  we  have  the  means 
of  knowing  better,  or  so  well. 

Tlie  complete  historj  of  the  Portuguese,  Spanish  and 
Dutch  relations  with  the  Japanese  is  not  to  be  found  else- 
where in  English ;  nor  in  anj  language,  in  a  single  work ; 
while  in  no  other  book  have  the  English  and  American  rela- 
tions been  so  fully  treated.  Many  extraordinary  characters 
and  adventures  make  their  appearance  on  the  scene,  and  the 
reader  will  have  no  ground  to  complain  at  least  of  want  of 
variety. 

How  little  the  history  of  Japan  and  of  its  former  relations 
with  Portugal  and  Holland  are  known — even  in  quarters 
where  information  on  the  subject  might  be  said  to  constitute 
an  official  duty — is  apparent  in  the  following  passage  in  a 
letter  addressed  fiom  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  explanation  of  the  grounds, 
reasons  and  objects,  of  our  late  mission  to  Japan,  and  intended 
as  instructions  to  the  envoy  :  ''  Since  the  islands  of  Japan 
were  first  visited  by  European  nations,  efforts  have  constantly 
been  made  by  the  various  maritime  powers  to  establish  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  a  country  whose  large  population 
and  reputed  wealtii  hold  out  great  temptations  to  mercantile 
enterprise.  Portugal  was  the  first  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
her  example  was  followed  by  Holland,  England,  Spain  and 
Russia,  and  finally  by  the  United  States.  All  these  at- 
iem/ftSj  however,  have  thus  far  been  unsuccessful ;  the 
permission  enjoyed  for  a  short  period  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  that  granted  to  Holland  to  send  atinually  a  single 
vessel  to  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  hardly  deserving  to  be  con- 
sidered exceptions  to  this  remark." 
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In  giving  Japanese  names  and  words,  I  hare  aimed  at  a 
certain  unifonnitj;  but,  like  all  other  writers  on  Japan, 
have  failed  to  attain  it.  The  Portuguese  missionaries,  or  at 
least  their  translators  into  Latin,  in  representing  Japanese 
names,  employed  c  with  the  force  of  k  before  the  vowels  a, 
o,  and  ti,  and  with  the  force  of  s  before  e  and  i ;  which 
same  sound  of  s,  in  common  with  that  of  ts,  they  some- 
times represented  bj  x.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  I 
have,  in  relation  to  several  names  known  only,  or  chiefly, 
through  these  writers,  followed  their  usage ;  though  gener- 
ally, in  the  representation  of  Japanese  names  and  words,  I 
have  avoided  the  use  of  these  ambjguous  letters,  and  have 
endeavored  to  conform  to  the  method  of  representing  the 
Japanese  syllables  proposed  by  Siebold,  and  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

The  daguerreotype  views  and  portraits  taken  by  the  artists 
attached  to  Commodore  Perry's  expedition,  the  publication 
of  which  may  soon  be  hoped  for,  will  afford  much  more 
authentic  pictures  of  the  externals  of  Japan  than  yet  have 
appeared ;  and,  from  the  limited  stay  and  opportunities  of 
observation  enjoyed  by  those  attached  to  that  expe<lition, 
must  constitute  their  chief  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Japanese  empire. 

Julif  2, 1860.  B.  H. 
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GLOSSARY. 


Jmidm,  —Under  this  name  to  vonhlpped.  In  Japfta,  tlie  ytliiare  BnddhA, 


tn  tm±,  the  prUniU  deitj. 
Adeftkt.  ->  A  Japanew  traTelUnir  trunk,  o 
Bob.  —  JapancM  fiir  a  tirklge,  as  Jodo  tat, 


or  Tattae. 
bridffe  over  the  rlter  Jodo  {  Nlpon  ft«t,  bridge  of 

Ja|»an. 

Bikuni.  —  An  order  of  begging  nana. 
BonxtM.  —  A  Chinese  term,  applied  to  Buddhist  prtesta. 
Bujio^  BunMO,  Banpo.  —  An  ofBoer  or  deputy,  repreaeotiiig  the  Knbo^  and  derirlnf  feli 

ontDmikaion  ftrom  him. 
Daimio.  —  Prince  of  the  highest  rmnk. 
Dai  *o^.  —  Great  Buddha  (dai  signifies  great),  the  name  of  «  ooloaaal  tallage  of  Baddha, 

neiir  MiAlco. 
Dairi^  otherwise  Mikado. — The  hereditary  emperor  of  Japan,  but  superseded,  as  to  aetoal 

power,  by  Itie  Kuiio. 
Djotptn.  —  See  Sio/un. 

DoMiu^  or  DooMen.  —  Soldiers  tn  the  immediate  scnrlce  of  the  Kubo,  or  Stogun. 
D0n0.  —  A  particle  appended  to  names  of  perstms,  with  much  the  force  of  our  Hr. 
Fet;t\  or  Ftke.  —  The  name  of  a  ftunily  celebrated  in  the  iegendary  annals  of  Japan. 
Fira^eana^  or  Htra^ana.  —  Baay,  or  woman^s  writing,  syllabary  fur  writing  Japanese  in 

c««nmoii  use.    See  p.  6M. 
Goioo,  rirer,  as  Jodo  raioo,  Jodo  river.    As  most  Japanese  towns  are  seated  on  rircrs,  thto 

word,  gawa^  ficms  tiie  Midiiig  of  many  names  of  towns. 
Ganting  or  Uoka^  <Kherwise,  according  to  Siebold,  Syo.  —  A  dry  measure,  the  sixteenth  part 

of  ft  cubic  JNpanese  foot,  holding  about  three  KnKlish  ale  pints.    Half  a  syo  or  ganting  of 

rice  Is  reclcoiied  by  the  Jiipanese  a  sufficient  daily  allowance  for  a  man.   See  pp.  64, 186. 
Qobnnjotti.  —  Government  ovcrsediig  officers.    The  Japanese  officers  employed  at  Deaima 

to  ins|)ect  the  Dutch  and  their  trade. 
Octet.  —  LfHifc  8tri|M  of  white  paper,  emblems  of  the  divine  presence  of  the  KamL    TlMM 

symbols  are  f'^uiid  In  all  Japanese  houses,  kept  in  little  portable  mias. 
Horn  knrt.  —  Suicide  by  cuttiny  one's  self  open. 
Utibo^  or  lUibu.  —  A  quarter  (i7«i,  one }  si,  four }  6o,  or  fru,  part),  a  coin,  the  fourth  part 

of  a  kohaiig. 
Ifag.  —  Tablets  commemorative  of  the  dead. 
tko  Hiu  (siu  means  sect,  or  observance).  — The  sect  or  observance  of  the  worshtppen  oC 

Amiiia,  the  mont  numerous  and  powerftil  eoelesiastUial  body  in  Japan. 
Joriki.  -—An  inferior  order  of  military  nobles. 
Jama^  or  Yama.  —  A  mountain,  as  Fusipm^roma,  mountain  of  Fusi,  no  being  the  sign  oC 

th«r  pne9«Y8ive  or  genitive  ease. 
Jamabo^  or  Yamabo.  —  Mountain  priests,  an  order  of  devotees,  half  Buddldst  and  half  of 

the  ancient  Japanese  creed. 
Kamban/f.  —  Public  sale  of  Dutch  goods,  held  at  Deslma. 
Kami.  —  A  god,  or  spiriL    The  national  gods  of  Japan.    The  corresponding  Chinese  Jap» 

an'-s**  term  i^  Sin.    Kami  is  also  employed  as  a  title  of  lionor.    See  p.  661. 
Kaminirno.  —  A  garment  of  ceremony,  worn  on  festivals  and  other  s<rfemn  occasions.    It 

consists  of  two  parts,  a  short  doak,  without  sleeves,  called  kalagtno^  and  breeclMiS  lUce  f 

petticoat  sewed  up  l)etween  the  legs,  called  vakama. 
Kappa.  —  A  cloak  of  oflt^  |m|)er  —  a  Japanese  term  borrowed  from  the  Portuguese. 
Kandarin^  or  Candarin.  —  The  tenth  part  of  a  mas,  equal  to  6.83  grains  troy. 
Kongo.  —  A  cl<is«'  litter,  or  chair,  borne  on  men>  shoulders. 
h  Off,  or  Co*.  —  The  tenth  part  of  a  kandarln,  or  hundreiith  of  a  mas,  near  six  tenths  of  a  grain 

troy.    The  same  term,  fn-quvntty  written  eosA,  and  sometimes,  in  the  plural,  easses,  to 

applied  to  coins  of  copper  and  iron,  current  in  China,  Japan,  and  Bastern  Asia  gen- 
erally, intended  to  reprsssnt  the  value  of  a  kas  of  silver.    The  eorreapooding  Japantft 
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term  Is  *eni.  The  Dtitch  call  them  pitjet.  As  the  dollar  contains  about  seTenty-coe  kao* 
darios  of  silver,  it  should  represent  upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  these  kas. 

KMOrkana^  man^s  writing.  A  syllabary  employed  for  explanations  of  Chinese  characters, 
gee  p.  M6. 

K^i%  or  Catty.  —  A  weight  of  sixteen  tael,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  mas,  equal  to  about  a 
pound  and  a  third  avoirdupois,  the  common  weight  in  retail  transactions  throughout 
the  for  Kast. 

ff  en,  or  Kin.  —  A  measure  of  length,  containing  six  Japanese  feet  {niak.  or  »aiti)^  or,  accord- 
ing to  Siebold,  six  staAv  ttiree  bun  (the  bun  being  the  tenth  of  the  giak).  Klapruth 
makes  it  equal  to  seven  feet,  four  and  one  half  inches,  Khineland  measure  ;  but  Siebold 
states  the  Japanese  ayak  as  equal  to  eleven  Inches  eleven  lines,  £nglish  measure,  and 
K&mpfer  alway»  speaks  of  the  ken  as  a  fathom,  or  six  feet. 

Kitu^  or  Kitoo.  —  H<image,  or  reverence,  performed  by  one  person  to  another. 

KobanQy  or  (properly)  Koban.  —  A  gold  coin.    For  its  weight  and  value  see  p.  66,  209, 883. 

Kobu,  kosiy  or  nost*. — A  sort  of  edible  se»>weed  (JFucu*  saccAortnus),  strips  of  which  are 
attached  to  presents  and  complimentary  notes. 

Kokf,  or  Koku.  —  A  quantity  of  rice,  equal  to  one  hundred  gantlings,  or  somewhat  more 
than  four  and  a  half  bushels.   The  integer  for  estimating  landed  revenues.    Bee  p.  M,  197. 

Kokonott. — The  sixth  Japanese  hour,  dosing  at  noon  and  mIdnigliL  For  the  Japanese 
division  of  the  day,  see  p.  260,  note.  It  appears,  from  Siebold,  tliat  the  names  given  to 
the  six  Japanese  hours,  kokonotB^  yatSy  nanatg^  muts^  it»utMy  and  yo/«,  are  the  vernac- 
ular Japanese  numerals  for  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  and  four,  the  number  of  strokes 
on  a  bell  by  which  these  hours  are  respectively  indicated.  For  ordinary  use,  and  espe- 
cially in  speaking  of  weights  and  measures,  and  always  for  numbers  above  ten,  the  Jap- 
anese employ  the  Chinese  numerals. 

KubOf  or  KubO'Sama.  —  General,  or  lord  general,  originally  the  fifth  officer  in  rank  in  the 
household  of  the  Dairi,  but  fur  several  centuries  past  the  real,  reigning  emperor  of  Japan. 

Kuge. — The  flunily  and  courtiers  of  the  DairL 

KuH. — Ordinary  day  laborers. 

iA<t  or  Ri.  —  A  mile,  or  league  (six  times  that  of  the  (Thlnese),  of  which  there  are  twraty-flv« 
to  a  degree  of  latitude,  equal  to  upwards  of  two  and  a  half  of  our  miles. 

Mat.  —  The  tenth  part  of  a  tael,  equal  to  about  fifty-eight  grains  troy. 

Mia. — Temples  for  the  worship  of  the  Kami. 

Matx.  —  A  street ;  also  a  measure  of  length,  otherwise  ttiju^  equal  to  60  ken,  or  360  feet. 

MaUuri.  —  Religious  shows  and  exhibitions. 

Ifamada.  —  A  short  prayer  In  Sanscrit,  tlie  pater  nonitr  of  the  worshippers  of  Amida. 

Ntngo.  —  A  period  of  time  used  in  dating.    See  p.  86. 

Jforimon.  —  A  superior  kind  of  kango. 

Ottona. — The  superior  officer  of  a  street. 

Qff^ari.  -—  Indulgence  box,  a  sort  of  charm,  purchased  of  the  priests. 

PiCtf/. '— One  hundred  katti,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  a  third  pounds  avolidu- 
pois.    The  cummim  weight  in  the  far  Kast  for  heavy  articles  and  wholesale  transacti'ms. 

Q^anufon.  —  A  Buddhist  saint,  represented  by  a  many -handed  image,  and  much  worshipped 
In  Japan. 

Qvon.  —  A  hearse. 

Saki. — An  intoxicating  drink,  a  sort  of  beer,  made  from  rice. 

Soma,  —  Lord,  appended  to  names  and  titles,  with  much  the  force  of  the  French  Monsieur, 
or  our  Mr. 

8eni.  —  See  Kas. 

Seotnio.  —  Princes  of  the  second  dass. 

Siaka.— The  Japanese  equivalent  of  Buddha,  or  Fo.    See  p.  66,  note. 

Sima.  —  Island,  a  common  termination  of  Japanese  names  of  places. 

Sioyun. — The  Chinese-Japanese  term  corresponding  to  kulw. 

Sin  to.  —  Doctrine  of  the  Sin,  or  Kami,  the  ancient  and  aboriginal  religion  of  Japan. 

Siudo.  ^  The  doctrine  of  Confodus,  as  received  in  Japan. 

Sokano.  —  Eatables  offered  to  visitors  by  way  of  refreshment. 

Shuet.  —  Name  given  by  the  Dutdi  to  drcnlating  lumps  of  silver,  stamped  at  the  mint  to 
certify  their  fineness,  but  passing  by  weight,  which  averages  about  five  ounces. 

Tael.  —  A  weight  used  In  the  fer  East  equal  to  Ave  hundred  and  eighty-three  troy  grains,  or 
about  an  ounce  and  a  fifth  troy,  or  an  ounce  and  a  third  avoirdupois.  Sixteen  tafi  make 
a  katti.  The  tael  and  its  subdivisions  —  the  mas,  kandarin,  and  kas  —  are  espedally  used 
in  wdghing  the  predous  metals.  Silver  passing  by  weight  in  the  far  East,  and  forming 
there  the  standard  of  value,  accounts  are  kept  in  these  denominations.  The  tael  was 
commonly  reckoned  by  the  Dutch  as  corresponding  to  the  Europcsui  crown  ($1.26),  which 
made  the  mas  equal  to  the  Spanish  eighth  of  a  dollar. 

Tira.  —  A  Buddhist  temple. 

Tono. —  A  general  term,  including  all  the  Japanese  nobility. 

TtitaiM. — The  first  day  of  the  month,  observed  as  a  holiday  or  Sondaj.    Bee  p.  686 

Tund$  —A  Buddhist  abbot. 

TemM,  or  Teno.— Aogost  of  hett?iQ, « titto  bsrtsirsd  «i  th*  Dslrl 

Vifl^«»Akrlsr  poMBfSr 
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CHAPTER   I. 

EAmUEBT  EUROPEAN  KNOWLEDGE  OP  JAPAN.  —  JAPANESE  HTSTORrEi.  —  MABOO 
POLO*8  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MONGOL  OR  TARTAR  INVASION.  —  ACCOUNTS  Of 
TUE  SAME  EVENT  GIVEN  DT  TUB  CUINESB  AND  JAPANESE  ANNALlMTS,  A.  D. 
12S1   OR   128S. 

The  name  Japan,  pronounced  in  the  country  itself  NYpon  or 
NifoUj  is  of  Chinese  origin  —  in  the  Mandarin  dialect  JVi-pun^ 
that  is,  sun-source,  or  Eastern  Country. 

The  first  account  of  Japan,  or  aUusion  to  its  existence,  to  bo 
found  in  any  European  writer,  is  contained  in  the  Oriental  Travels 
of  the  Venetian,  Marco  Polo,  first  reduced  to  writing  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  about  a.  d.  1298,  while  the  author  was  detained  a  prifioner 
of  war  at  Genoa.  Zipanoc,  Zipangri,  Cyampagu,  Cimpaou,  as  dif- 
erent  editions  of  his  work  have  it,  is  his  method  of  representing 
the  Chinese  Jih-pun-quo,  sun-source  kingdom,  or  kingdom  of 
the  source  of  the  sun.  The  Japanese  chronicles  go  back  for  many 
centuries  previous ;  but  thepc  chronicles  seem  to  bo  little  more 
than  a  bare  list  of  names  and  dates,  with  some  legendary  statements 
interwoven,  of  which  the  authority  does  not  appear  very  weighty, 
nor  the  historical  value  very  considerable. 

Marco  Polo  resided  for  seventeen  years  (a.  d.  1275 — 1292)  at 
the  court  of  Kublai  Khan  (grandson  of  the  celebrated  (ihingia 
Khan),  and  ruler,  from  a.  d.  1260  to  a.  d.  1294,  over  the  most 
extenbive  empire  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Tliis  empire 
stretched  across  the  breadth  of  the  old  continent,  from  the  Japaneset 
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the  Yellow,  the  Bluer,  and  the  China  Seas  (embosoming  the  Caspian 

and  the  Black r^r^sfi  to  the  Levant,  the  Archipelago,  the  River 

Dniester,  an({*be^ond  it.     Not  content  with  having  added  Anatolia 

and  Russia  to* (he  western  extremity  of  this  vast  kingdom,  —  the 

Greek  emjjkp  being  reduced,  at  this  moment,  to  the  vicinage  of 

ConsttfI^ti^p(ple  and  the  western  coasts  of  the  Archipelago, — Kublai 

Kh^nJ^^ailer  completing  the  conquest  of  Southern  China,  sent  an 

expedition  against  Japan ;  in  which,  however,  the  Mongob  were  no 

,  xfioi^  successful  than  they  had  been  in  their  attempts,  a  few  years 

.  •.ibtfore,  to  penetrate   through   Hungary  and  Poland  (which   they 

•  /.  Overran  and  ravaged,  to  the  terror  of  all  Europe)  into  Germany, 

whence  Teutonic  valor  repelled  them. 

The  accounts  given  by  Marco  Polo,  and  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  annalists,  of  this  expedition,  though  somewhat  contradic- 
tory as  to  the  details,  agree  well  enough  as  to  the  general  result 
As  Marco  Polo's  account  is  shoH,  as  well  as  curious,  we  insert  it  at 
length,  from  the  English  translation  of  his  travels  by  Marsden, 
subjoining  to  it  the  stat^^ments  which  we  have  of  the  same  event 
derived  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  sources.  We  may  add  that 
Columbus  was  greo^ly  stimulated  to  undertake  his  western  voyages 
of  discovery  by  tN5  constant  study  of  Marco  Polo's  travels,  confi- 
dently expoctiajs;  to  reach  by  that  route  the  Cathay  and  Zipangu 
of  that  »»iti».or  —  codntries  for  which  he  sedulously  inquired  through- 
out the  Archipelago  of  the  West  Indies,  and  along  the  southern 
and  western  shores  of  the  C  Caribbean  Sea. 

*'  Zipangu,"  says  Marco  Polo  ^'  is  an  island  in  the  eastern  ocean, 
situated  at  the  dist^tnc^  of  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
main  land,  or  coast  of  Manj^.*  It  is  of  considerable  size ;  its  inhab- 
itants have  fair  coinplexions,  are  well  made,  and  are  civilized  in 
their  manners.  Their  religion  is  the  worship  of  idols.  They  are 
independent  of  every  forei/yn  power,  and  governed  only  by  their 
own  kings.  They  have  frold  in  the  greatest  abundance,  its  sources 
eing  inexhaustible ;  but  as  the  king  does  not  allow  of  its  being 
xported,  few  merchants  visit  the  country,  nor  is  it  frequented  by 
much  shipping  from  other  parts.     To  this  circumstance  we  are  to 


•  The  truo  distance  is  about  five  hundred  milea  ;  but,  possibly,  by  miles 
M.irco  Polo  may  have  intended  Chinese  /t,  of  which  there  are  nearly  three  in 
sur  mile. 
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attribute  the  eztiuordiDary  richness  of  the  sovereign's  palace,  accord* 
ing  to  what  we  are  told  by  those  who  have  access  to  the  place. 
The  entire  roof  is  covered  with  a  plating  of  gold,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  cover  houses,  or,  more  properly,  churches,  with  lead. 
The  ceilings  of  the  halls  are  of  the  same  precious  motal ;  many  of 
the  apartments  have  small  tables  of  pure  gold,  considerably  thick ; 
and  the  windows,  also,  have  golden  ornaments.  So  vast,  indeed, 
are  the  riches  of  the  palace,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea 
of  them.  In  this  island  there  are  pearls,  also,  in  large  quantities, 
of  a  pink  color,  round  in  shape,  and  of  great  size,  equal  in  value 
to  white  pearls,  or  even  exceeding  them.  It  is  customary  with  one 
part  of  the  inhabitants  to  bury  their  dead,  and  with  another  part 
to  bum  them.  The  former  have  a  practice  of  putting  one  of  these 
pearls  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse.  There  are  also  found  there  a 
number  of  precious  stones. 

'*  Of  so  great  celebrity  was  the  wealth  of  this  island,  that  a  desire 
was  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  grand  Khan  Kublai,  now  reigning, 
to  make  the  conquest  of  it,  and  to  annex  it  to  his  dominions.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  he  fitted  out  a  numerous  fleet,  and  embarked  a 
large  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  two  of  his  principal 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  named  Abbacatan,  and  the  other  Vonsan- 
cin.  The  expedition  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Zaitun  and  Kvisaiy* 
and  crossing  the  intermediate  sea,  reached  the  inland  in  safety ;  but^ 
in  consequence  of  a  jealousy  that  arose  between  the  two  command- 
ers, one  of  whom  treated  the  plans  of  the  other  with  contempt,  and 
resisted  the  execution  of  his  orders,  they  were  unable  to  gain  pos- 
session of  any  city  or  fortified  place,  with  the  exception  of  one  only, 
which  was  carried  by  assault,  the  garrison  having  refiwed  to  sur- 
render. Directions  were  given  for  putting  the  whole  to  the  sword, 
and,  in  obedience  thereto,  the  heads  of  all  were  cut  ofi*  except  of 
eight  persons,  who,  by  the  efficacy  of  a  diabolical  charm,  coniiiisting 

*  Marsilen,  the  English  translator  and  nnnotator  of  Marc<)  Polo,  gupposes 
that  Zttitun  wius  tlie  nnHlern  Amoy^  and  Kimai  either  Alng-po  or  Chusm. 
The  Chinese  annalist.s,  on  the  other  hand,  aecm  to  make  the  expedition  start 
from  Corea,  which  is  much  more  pn.)l>able,  as  that  province  is  separated  from 
J:ipin  hy  a  Mtniit  of  only  alx>ut  a  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  It  was  by  thii 
Core.in  stniit,  that,  three  hundred  yeai-s  later,  the  Japanese  retorted  thii 
invasion. 
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of  a  jewel  or  amulet  introduced  into  the  right  arm,  between  the  skin 
and  the  flesh,  were  rendered  secure  from  the  effects  of  iron  cither  to 
kill  or  to  wound.  Upon  this  disco veiy  being  made,  they  were 
beaten  with  a  heavy  wooden  club,  and  presently  died 

'*  It  happened,  after  some  time,  that  a  north  wind  began  to  blow 
with  great  force,  and  the  ships  of  the  Tartars,  which  lay  near  the 
shore  of  the  island,  were  driven  foul  of  each  other.  It  was  deter- 
mined thereupon,  in  a  council  of  the  officers  on  board,  that  they 
ought  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  land ;  and  accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  troops  were  disembarked,  they  stood  out  to  sea.  The 
gale,  however,  increased  to  so  violent  a  degree,  that  a  number  of 
the  vessels  foundered.  The  people  belonging  to  them,  by  floating 
upon  pieces  of  the  wreck,  saved  themselves  upon  an  island,  about 
four  miles  from  the  coast  of  Zipangu.  The  other  ships,  which,  not 
being  so  near  to  the  land,  did  not  suffer  from  the  storm,  and  on 
which  the  two  chiefs  were  embarked,  together  with  the  principal 
officers,  or  those  whose  rank  entitled  them  to  command  an  hundred 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  men,  directed  their  course  homeward,  and 
returned  to  the  grand  Khan.  Those  of  the  Tartars  who  remained 
upon  the  island  where  they  were  wrecked,  and  who  amounted  to 
about  thirty  thousand  men,  finding  themselves  without  shipping, 
abandoned  by  their  leaders,  and  having  neither  arms  nor  provision, 
expected  nothing  less  than  to  become  captives  or  to  perish ;  especially 
as  the  island  afforded  no  habitations  where  they  could  take  shelter 
and  refresh  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  gale  ceased,  and  the  sea 
became  smooth  and  calm,  the  people  from  the  main  island  of  Zi- 
pangu came  over  with  a  large  force,  in  numerous  boats,  in  order  to 
make  prisoners  of  these  shipwrecked  Tartars ;  and,  having  landed, 
proceeded  in  search  of  them,  but  in  a  straggling,  disorderly  man- 
ner. The  Tartars,  on  their  part,  acted  with  prudent  circumspec- 
tion ;  and,  being  concealed  from  view  by  some  high  land  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  whilst  the  enemy  were  hurrying  in  pursuit  of 
them  by  one  road,  made  a  circuit  of  the  coast  by  another,  which 
brought  them  to  the  place  where  the  fleet  of  boats  was  at  anchor. 
Fin  ling  these  all  abandoned,  but  with  their  colors  flying,  they 
instantly  seized  them  ;  and,  pushing  off  from  the  island,  stood  for 
the  principal  city  of  Zipangu,  into  which,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  colors,  they  were  suffered  to  enter  unmolested.     Here  they 
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fimid  few  of  the  inhabitants  besides  women,  whom  they  retained 
far  thw  own  use,  and  drove  out  all  others.  When  the  king  was 
apprised  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  was  much  afiiieted,  and  imme- 
diately gave  directions  for  a  strict  blockade  of  the  city,  which  was 
80  effectual  that  not  any  person  was  su£kred  to  enter  or  to  escape 
from  it  during  six  months  that  the  siege  continued.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  this  time,  the  Tartars,  despairing  of  succor,  surrendered 
upon  the  condition  of  their  lives  being  spared.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  course  of  the  year  1264."  * 

The  above  account  Marco  Polo  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Mon- 
gols, who  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  gloss  over  with  roman- 
tic and  improbable  incidents  a  repulse  that  could  not  be  denied. 
The  Chinese  annalists,  who  have  no  partiality  for  their  Mongol 
conquerors,  tell  a  much  less  flattering  story.  According  to  their 
ac^pount,  as  given  by  Pere  Amiot,  in  his  Memaires  concemant  les 
CkinoiSj  the  fleet  consisted  of  six  hundred  ships,  fitted  out  in  the 
provinces  of  Kiang-nan,  Fou-kien,  Ho-nan  and  Chan-tong.  The 
army,  sailing  from  Corea,  landed  first  on  the  island  of  Kiu-tchi, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  that  of  Tousima,  where  they  learned  that 
the  Japanese  had  long  been  expecting  them  with  a  great  army. 
On  approaching  the  coast  of  Japan,  they  encountered  a  furious 
tempest,  which  sunk  their  vessels ;  so  that  of  the  whole  army  scarcely 
one  or  two  in  every  ten  persons  escaped. 

In  the  Histaire  General  de  la  China,  compiled  by  Father 
Malela,  from  Chinese  sources,  the  story  is  thus  told  :  **  The  sixth 
month  (1281)  Alahan  set  out  on  the  expedition  against  Japan ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  reached  the  port  of  embarkation  when  he  died. 
Atahai,  appointed  to  succeed  him,  did  not  arrive  till  the  fleet  had 
already  set  sail.    In  the  latitude  of  the  isle  of  Pinghou  [Firando]  it 

♦  Maraden  remarks  upon  this  date  as  evidently  wrong.    Indeed,  it  is  given 

quite  differently  in  different  early  editions  of  the  travels.    Marsden  thinks  it 

should  be  1281.      That  is  the  date  assigned  to  the  invasion  by  the  Chinese 

books.     The  older  Japanese  annals  place  it  in  1284.     In  the  chtipter  of 

Marco  Polo  which  follows  the  one  above  quoted,  and  which  is  mainly  devoted 

to  the  islands  of  south-eastern  Asia,  he  seems  to  ascribe  to  the  Japanese  the 

custom  of  eating  their  prisoners  of  war  —  a  mistake  which,  as  his  Knglish 

translator  and  commentator  observes,  might  easily  arise  from  transferring  tc 

them  what  he  had  heard  of  the  savage  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  more 

louthem  islands. 
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encountered  a  violent  tempest,  by  which  moist  of  the  vessels  were 
driven  on  shore.  The  officers,  selecting  those  least  damaged,  them- 
selves returned,  leaving  behind  them  in  that  island  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  The  soldiers,  finding  themselves  thus  aban- 
doned, chose  a  leader,  and  set  themselves  to  work  to  cut  down  trees 
to  build  new  vessels,  in  which  to  escape.  But  the  Japanese,  ap- 
prised of  their  shipwreck,  made  a  descent  upon  the  island  with  a 
powerful  armj,  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  They  spared  only  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  Chinese  soldiers,  of  whom  they  made  slaves ; 
and,  of  the  whole  formidable  invading  army,  hardly  three  persons 
returned  to  China." 

Father  Gaubil,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Dynastie  des  Mofigoux^ 
compiled  also  from  Chinese  sources,  states  the  number  of  Chinese 
and  Corean  prisoners  at  eighty  thousand,  and  of  the  Mongols  who 
were  slain  at  thirty  thousand. 

Kiimpfer,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Japan,  gives  the  following 
as  from  the  Japanese  chronicles,  JNipon  Odatki,  and  Nipon  Okaifzu : 
"Gonda  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  of  Syu-mu  1935,  of 
Christ  1275."  "  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  the  Tartar  gen- 
eral, Mooko,  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  Japan,  with  a  fleet  of  four 
thousand  sail,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men.  The 
then  reigning  Tartarian  emperor,  Li&u  [Kublai  Khan],  afler  he  had 
conquered  the  empire  of  China,  sent  this  general  to  subdue  also  the 
empire  of  Japan.  But  this  expedition  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
Kami,  that  is,  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  protectors  of  the  Jap- 
anese empire,  were  so  incensed  at  the  insult  oflfered  them  by  the 
Tartars,  that,  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  they  excited  a 
violent  and  dreadful  storm,  which  destroyed  all  this  reputed  invin- 
cible armada.  Mooko  himself  perished  in  the  waves,  and  but  few 
of  his  men  Cvscaped." 

Siebold,  in  his  recently  published  Archives  of  Japan,  gives  the 
foUowincr  as  the  account  of  this  invasion  contained  in  the  esteemed 
Japanese  chronicle,  Niponki :*  "So  soon  as  Kublai  Khan  had 
ascended  the  Mogul  throne,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  distant  Japan. 
This  nation,  like  Kaau-le  (one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Corea),  must 

*  As  tills  chronicle*  which  is  the  oldest  Japanese  history,  is  stated  to  have 
been  originally  published  a.  d.  720,  it  must  be  from  a  continuation  of  it  ^at 
Siebold,  or  rather  his  assistant,  Hoffman,  translates. 
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become  tributarj.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1268,*  he  summoned 
the  ruler  of  Nipon  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  this  summons,  nor  of  others  in  1271  and  1273,  the  Mogul 
enyoys  being  not  admitted  to  an  audience,  but  always  dismissed  by 
the  governor  of  Doisaifu.  Hereupon  a  Mongol  fleet,  with  a  Corean 
contingent,  appeared  off  Tsusima  [a  small  island  half  way  fh>m 
Corea  to  Japan].  The  mikaddo  [ecclesiastical  sovereign]  appointed 
prayer  days,  but  the  siogun  [the  temporal  sovereign]  had  previ- 
ously made  along  the  coast  every  necessary  preparation  for  defence. 
The  hostile  army  did  not  venture  upon  a  decbive  attack.  Its 
movements  were  governed  neither  by  energy  nor  by  consistency ; 
and  after  hovering  about  a  while,  without  any  apparent  definite  pur- 
pose, the  squadron  disappeared  from  the  Japanese  seas,  merely 
committing  some  hostilities  upon  Kiosiu,  at  its  departure.'' 

A  Japanese  encyclopedia,  of  quite  recent  date,  quoted  in  Siebold's 
work,  besides  giving  Kublai  Khan's  letter  of  summons,  asserts  that 
the  Mongol  fleet  was  met  and  defeated,  afler  which,  other  Mongol 
envoys  being  sent  to  Japan,  they  were  summoned  into  the  presence 
of  the  siogun,  by  whom  a  decree  was  promulgated  that  no  Mongol 
should  land  in  Japan  under  pain  of  death.  And  it  is  even  pre- 
tended that  under  this  decree  the  persons  composing  two  subsequent 
missions  sent  by  Kublai  Khan,  in  1276  and  1279,  were  all  put  to 
death.  Thb  was  followed,  according  to  the  same  authority,  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  Mongol-Corean  fleet,  in  1281,  off  the  island 
of  Firando.  This  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane.  Those  who 
escaped  to  the  shore  were  taken  prisoners  and  executed,  only  three 
being  saved  to  carry  to  Kublai  Khan  the  news  of  this  disaster. 
All  these  additions,  however,  to  the  story,  —  the  letter  of  Kublai 
Khan,  the  murder  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  double  invasion,  — 
may  safely  enough  be  set  down  as  Japanese  inventions. 

*  This  is  the  equivalent,  it  is  to  be  Buppoaed,  of  the  Japanese  date  men 
tioued  in  the  chronicl& 
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Vasco  de  Gama,  by  the  route  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  entered 
the  Indian  Ocean  in  November,  1497,  and,  afler  coasting  the  African 
continent  as  far  north  as  Melinda,  arrived  in  May,  1498,  at  Calicut, 
on  the  Malabar  or  south-western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan, 
—  a  discovery  speedily  followed,  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese,  by 
extensive  eastern  explorations,  mercantile  enterprises  and  conquests. 
The  trade  of  Europe  with  the  East  in  silks,  spices  and  other  luxu- 
ries, chiefly  carried  on  for  two  or  three  centuries  preceding,  so  far 
as  related  to  their  distribution  through  Europe,  by  the  Venetians, 
aided  in  the  north  by  the  Hanse  towns,  and,  so  &r  as  the  collec- 
tion of  the  articles  of  it  throughout  the  East  was  concerned,  by  the 
Arabs  (Cairo,  in  Egypt,  being  the  point  of  exchange),  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  Portuguese ;  and  Lisbon,  enriched  by  thb  transfer, 
which  the  Mahometan  traders  and  the  Venetians  struggled  in 
vain  to  prevent,  rose  rapidly,  amid  the  decline  of  numerous  rivals, 
to  great  commercial  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  the  headship  of 
European  commerce. 

The  Portuguese,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  traded  sword  in 
hand  ;  and  their  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  t&e  East  was  much 
more  marked  by  the  insolence  of  conquest,  than  by  the  complaisance 
of  traders.  Goa,  some  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Calicut, 
which  fell  into  their  power  in  1510,  became  a  splendid  city,  the 
vice-royal  and  archiepiscopal  seat,  whence  were  governed  a  multi- 
tude of  wide-spread  dependencies.  The  rule  of  the  Portuguese 
viceroy  extended  on  the  west  by  Diu,  Ormus  and  Socotra  (com 
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manding  the  entrances  into  the  Golf  of  Cambay,  the  Persian  Golf 
and  the  Red  Sea),  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  by  Melinda  to 
Sofala,  opposite  the  south  part  of  Madagascar.  Malacca,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Further  India,  occupied  in  1511,  be- 
came the  capital  of  their  possessions  and  conquests  in  the  far 
East,  and  soon  rose  into  a  magnificent  seat  of  empire  and  commerce, 
second  only  to  Goa.  Among  the  most  valuable  dependencies  of  Ma- 
lacca, were  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands.  The  islands  of  Suma- 
tra, Java  and  Borneo, —  in  the  occupation  of  which  the  Mahometans 
had  preceded  them, — Celebes,  Mindanao,  and  even  New  Guin- 
ea, were  coasted,  and  commercial  and  political  relations  established, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  the  native  chiefs.  The  coasts  of 
Pegu,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  the  southern  parts  of  China,  were  visited 
as  early  as  1516 ;  but  the  usual  insolence  of  the  Portuguese,  in 
attempting  to  establish  a  fortified  post  not  far  from  Canton,  resulted 
in  the  imprisonment  and  miserable  death  of  an  ambassador  of  theirs, 
then  on  his  way  to  Pekin,  while  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  suspi- 
cious policy  of  the  Chinese,  which  allowed  no  intercourse  with  for- 
eigners, and  even  forbade  the  Chinese  junks  to  trade  to  foreign 
ports.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  prohibition,  numerous  Chinese 
merchants,  self-exiled  from  home,  were  established  in  the  princi- 
pal trading  marts  of  the  south-eastern  seas ;  and  with  their  aid,  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  corsairs,  by  whom  the  coasts  of  China  were 
then,  as  now,  greatly  infested,  and  by  bribing  the  mandarins,  a  sort 
of  commerce,  a  cross  between  smuggling  and  privateering,  was  carried 
on  along  the  Chinese  coast.  The  principal  marts  of  this  commerce 
were  Ningpo  (known  to  the  Portuguese  as  Liampo,  on  the  continent, 
opposite  the  isle  of  Chusan,  in  the  suburbs  of  which  city  the 
Portuguese  managed  to  establish  a  trading  settlement)  and  Sancian, 
an  island  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Canton,  where  the  Chinese 
merchants  from  Canton  met  the  Portuguese  traders,  who,  during  a 
few  months  in  each  year,  sojourned  there  in  temporary  huts  while 
the  trade  was  going  on.  Down,  however,  to  the  year  1542,  noth- 
ing had  yet  been  heard  of  Japan,  beyond  Marco  Polo's  mention  and 
brief  account  of  it. 

The  first  visit  of  the  Portuguese  to  Japan  is  ascribed  to  that 
year,  1542,  by  Antonio  Galvano,  in  his  little  book,  first  published, 
after  his  death,  in  1557,  containing  a  brief  chronological  recital 
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of  discoveries  by  sea  and  land,  from  the  flood  to  the  year  of 
grace,  1555,  particularly  the  recent  ones  of  the  Spanish  and  Por^ 
tuguese,  in  which  Gralvano  had  been  an  active  participator,  having 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  the  Portuguese  governor  of  the 
Moluccas.  With  a  disinterestedness  as  uncommon  then  as  now, 
more  intent  upon  the  public  service  than  his  own  enrichment,  after 
repeatedly  refusing  the  regency  of  the  Moluccas  tendered  to  him  by 
the  natives,  and  putting  into  the  public  treasury  the  rich  presents 
of  spices  which  were  made  to  him,  he  had  returned  to  Portugal,  in 
1440,  a  poor  man  ;  and  so  vain  was  his  reliance  on  the  gratitude 
of  the  court,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  last  seventeen  years  of 
his  life  as  the  inmate  of  a  charitable  foundation,  solacing  his  leis- 
ure by  composing  the  history  of  exploits  in  which  he  no  longer  par- 
ticipated. His  account  of  the  discovery  of  Japan,  which  he  must 
have  obtained  at  second  hand,  as  it  happened  after  he  had  left  the 
Indies,  is  thus  given  in  Hackluyt's  translation  :  * 

'*  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1542,  one  Diego  de  Freitas  being  in 
the  realm  of  Siam,  and  in  the  city  of  Dodra,  as  captain  of  a  ship, 
there  fled  from  him  three  Portuguese  in  a  junco  (which  is  a  kind  of 
ship)  towards  China.  Their  names  were  Antony  de  Moto,  Francis 
Zimoro  and  Antonio  Perota.  Directing  their  course  to  the  city  of 
Liampo,  standing  in  30®  odd  of  latitude,  there  fell  upon  their 
stem  such  a  storm,  that  it  set  them  off  the  land ;  and  in  a  few  days 
they  saw  an  island  towards  the  east,  standing  in  32®,  which  they  do 
name  Japan,  which  seemeth  to  be  the  isle  of  Zipangry  whereof 
Paulus  Venetus  [Marco  Polo]  maketh  mention,  and  of  the  riches 
thereof.  And  this  island  of  Japan  hath  gold,  silver,  and  other 
riches." 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  statement  of  Galvano^s,  Maffei,  in  bia 
elegant  Latin  Indian  History^  first  printed  in  1589,  and  whom  sub- 
sequent writers  have  generally  followed,  ascribes  to  the  three  Por- 
tuguese above  mentioned  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  Japan, 
though  it  was  claimed,  he  says,  by  several  others.     Of  these  others 

*  Galvano*8  book  in  the  translation,  published  by  Haoklnyt,  in  1601,  may 
be  fband  in  the  supplement  to  Hacklajrt*8  collection  of  Toynges,  London, 
1811.  The  original  work  was  printed  by  the  pious  care  of  Francis  de  Souaa 
Taoares,  to  whom  Galvano  left  it,  on  his  death-bed. 
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the  only  one  known  to  ns  is  Femam  Mendez  4^into,  vrfao,  in  his 
Peregrinatums  in  the  East,  first  published  in  1614,  about  thirty- 
six  years  after  his  death,  seems  to  represent  himsjelf  and  two  com* 
panions  as  the  original  Portuguese  discoverers. 

Pinto's  veracity  has  been  very  sharply  called  in  question  ;*  but 
the  main  facts  of  his  residence  in  the  East  and  early  visits  to  Japan 
are  amply  established  by  contemporary  letters,  written  from  Malacca 
as  early  as  1564,  and  published  at  Rome  as  early  as  1566,  includ- 
ing one  from  Pinto  himself.  In  the  introduction  to  his  Peregrina- 
tions he  describes  himself  as  the  child  of  poor  parents,  bom  in 
the  city  of  old  Montemayor,  in  Portugal,  but  placed  in  the  year 
1521,  when  he  was  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  —  he  fixes  the 
year  by  the  breaking  of  the  escutcheons  on  the  death  of  king  Man 
uel,  a  ceremony  which  he  witnessed,  and  the  oldest  historical  foct 
he  could  remember,  —  through  the  interest  of  an  uncle,  in  the  ser« 
vice  of  a  noble  lady  of  Lisbon.  Having  been  with  her  ibr  a  year 
and  a  half,  some  catastrophe  occurred,  —  he  does  not  tell  what,  — 
which  led  him  to  fly  in  terror  for  his  life ;  and,  finding  himself  upon 
a  pier,  he  embarked  on  a  vessel  just  about  to  leave  it.  That  vessel 
was  taken  by  French  pirates,  who  threatened  at  first  to  sell  him 
and  the  other  captives  to  the  Moors  of  Barbary  ;  but  having  taken 
another  richer  prize,  after  much  ill  treatment,  they  put  him  and 
several  others  ashore  on  the  Portuguese  coast.  After  this  he  passed 
into  the  service  successively  of  two  noblemen;  but  finding  their 
pay  very  small,  he  was  prompted  to  embark  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  East ;  and,  in  pursuit  of  that  object,  landed  at  Bin  in  1537. 

It  was  by  the  daring  and  enterprise  of  just  such  adventurers  as 
Pinto,  that  the  Portuguese,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  few  regular 
troops  in  the  East,  had  already  acquired  so  extensive  an  empire 
there ;  just  as  a  similar  set  of  Spanish  adventurers  had  acquired, 
and  still  were  extending,  a  vast  Spanish  empire  in  America ;  the  two 
nations,  in  their  circuit  round  the  globe,  meeting  at  the  Moluccas, 
'the  possession  of  which,  though  about  this  very  time,  as  we  shall 
Bee,  contested  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese  succeeded  in  main- 
taining, as  indeed  they  had  been  the  first  to  visit  and  occupy  them. 

The  Turks  at  this  time  were  the  tenor  and  dread  of  all  the 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 
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Cluristian  nations.  In  the  West,  they  had  lately  occupied  Hungary, 
laid  siege  to  Vienna,  and  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  fortresses 
hitherto  held  by  the  Venetians  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Morea. 
Haying  acquired  the  superiority  over  Egypt  by  dethroning  the 
Mameluke  sultans,  and,  by  the  renunciation  of  the  caliphs  of  Bag- 
dad (long  exiles  in  Egypt),  the  headship  of  the  Mahometan  church, 
they  were  now  carrying  on,  with  renewed  energy,  by  way  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  the  perpetual  war  waged  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  the 
West,  by  the  Mussulmen  against  the  infidels ;  and  had,  indeed,  just 
before  Pinto's  arrival  at  Diu,  besieged  that  city  in  great  force. 
Going  to  cruise  against  these  Mussulmen  enemies,  after  various  ad- 
ventures and  a  visit  to  Abyssinia,  —  with  which  secluded  Christian 
or  semi-Christian  kingdom  the  Portuguese  had  opened  a  commu- 
nication, —  Pinto  was  captured  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
carried  to  Mocha,  and  there  sold  to  a  Greek  renegade,  and  by  him 
to  a  Jew,  from  whom  he  was  redeemed  by  the  Portuguese  governor 
of  Ormus,  who  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  reaching  Goa.  At 
this  centre  of  Portuguese  enterprise  and  adventure,  Pinto  entered 
into  the  service  of  Bom  Pedro  de  Faria,  captain-general  of  Malacca. 
Perceiving  his  superior  intelligence  and  adroitness,  Faria  sent  him 
on  numerous  missions  to  the  native  princes  of  those  parts,  by  inter- 
meddling in  whose  domestic  affairs,  the  Portuguese  generally  con- 
trived to  find  a  foothold  for  themselves.  Despatched  on  one  of 
these  missions,  he  was  shipwrecked,  made  a  slave  of,  and  sold  to  a 
Mussulman,  who  carried  him  to  Malacca,  whence  he  was  again  sent 
on  a  new  mission,  provided  with  money  to  redeem  certain  Portu- 
guese captives,  and  taking  with  him  also  a  small  sum,  which  he 
had  borrowed  at  Malacca,  to  trade  upon  for  himself.  While  occu- 
pied with  this  mission,  Pinto  met,  at  Patana  (on  the  east  shore  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  some  four  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of 
Malacca),  with  Antonio  Faria,  a  kinsman  of  his  patron's,  sent 
thither  on  a  political  mission,  but  who  had  also  improved  the 
opportunity  for  trade,  by  borrowing  at  Malacca  twelve  thousand 
orusados,*  which  he  had  invested  in  cloths.     Finding  no  market 

*  A  Portuguese  coin,  as  oorrcspondiug  to  which  in  Tolue  the  SpaniRh 
trauslator  of  Pinto  gives  ducats,  which,  of  silver,  were  about  equal  to  a  dollar 
of  our  money. 
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ihere  for  these  goods,  Faria  was  induced  to  despatch  them  to 
Lugor,  on  the  same  coast,  further  north ;  and  Pinto,  with  his  small 
adventure,  was  led  by  the  hope  of  a  profitable  trade  to  embark  in 
the  same  vessel.  lie  arrived  safely  near  Lugor;  but  the  ves- 
sel, while  lying  in  the  river  below  that  city,  was  boarded  by  a 
Saracen  corsair.  Pinto  with  two  others  plunged  into  the  water 
and  escaped,  wounded,  to  the  shore;  and  having  succeeded  in 
reaching  Patana,  he  communicated  to  Antonia  de  Faria  informa- 
tion of  their  mutual  loss. 

Overwhelmed  by  this  news,  and  afraid  to  face  his  creditors  at 
Malacca,  Faria,  with  the  remnant  of  his  fortune  and  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  fitted  out  a  small  cruiser,  in  which  he  embarked  in 
May,  1640,  with  several  Portuguese,  and  Pinto  among  the  rest, 
nominally  to  seek  out  the  pirate  who  had  robbed  him,  but  in  fact 
to  recruit  his  fortune  as  he  might.  After  many  adventures,  — 
the  acquisition  of  great  wealth  by  numerous  captures  of  richly- 
laden  corsairs  and  others,  its  loss  by  shipwreck,  the  getting  of  a 
new  vessel,  the  meeting  with  the  corsair  who  had  robbed  them  at 
Lugor,  the  taking  of  his  vessel,  another  shipwreck,  and  the  sack  of 
a  Chinese  town,  where  some  of  their  shipwrecked  companions  were 
detained  as  prisoners,  —  they  put  into  Liampo,  finding  on  some 
islands  at  no  great  distance  from  that  city,  and  known  as  the  Gates 
of  Liampo,  a  Portugi^ese  settlement  of  a  thousand  houses,  with  six  or 
jseven  churches,  and  with  regular  Portuguese  officers  and  laws  —  as 
much  so,  says  Pinto,  as  if  the  place  had  been  situated  between  Lis- 
bon and  Santarem.*  Here  they  met  with  a  Chinese  corsair,  who 
told  them  a  marvellous  story  of  the  island  of  Calempui,  not  far 
from  Pekin,  in  which  lay  buried  seventeen  Chinese  kings,  and 
whose  tombs,  guarded  and  watched  over  by  priests,  contained  vast 
treasures.  Under  the  pilotage  of  this  corsair,  Faria  set  out  in 
May,  1642,  to  rob  these  tombs.  Pinto's  account  of  the  voyage 
thither,  and  of  the  tombs  themselves,  from  which,  terrified  by  the 
alarm  that  was  raised,  they  fled  away,  with  their  object  very  par- 
tially accomplished,  forms  one  of  the  most  questionable,  and,  a*  all 
events,  the  most  distorted  portions  of  his  narrative. 

•  This  Portuguese  colony  wis  of  no  long  continuance     It  was  soon  broken 
lip  by  the  Chinese,  as  Pinto  mtimates,  through  the  folly  of  the  Portugui 
residents. 
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Shortly  after,  thej  were  sliipwrecked  again  on  the  Chinese 
coast.  Faria,  with  most  of  his  countrynien,  was  drowned  ;  but 
Pinto  with  thirteen  others  escaped  to  the  shore,  where  they  lived  a 
while  by  begging,  but  were  presently  taken  up  as  vagabonds, 
harshly  treated,  sent  to  Nankin,  and  there,  on  suspicion  of  being 
thieves,  condemned  to  lose  their  thumbs.  They  appealed  from  this 
sentence  by  the  aid  of  certain  officers  appointed  to  look  after  the 
poor,  and  were  taken  to  Pekin,  where,  after  a  residence  of  tw^ 
months  and  a  half,  the  charge  of  theft  was  dismissed  for  want  of  proof, 
the  prosecutors  being  obliged  to  pay  them  damages;  bu4  still  they 
were  sent  into  confinement  to  the  frontier  town  of  Quansi  for  eight 
montlis,  there  to  work  in  the  maintenance  of  the  great  wall.  From 
this  imprisonment  they  were  delivered  by  an  inroad  of  Tartars,  who 
laid  siege  to  Pekin,  and  to  whom  one  of  the  Portuguese,  reduced 
by  this  time  to  nine  in  all,  rendered  essential  military  service.  Ac- 
companying these  invaders  back  to  Tartary,  they  were  sent,  except 
one,  who  remained  behind,  as  attendants  upon  the  train  of  an  am- 
bassador to  Cochin  China,  by  whose  procurement  they  were  con- 
veyed to  the  island  of  Sanchian,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  passage 
thence  to  Malacca.  But  the  Portuguese  ships  had  departed  five 
days  before ;  and  so  they  proceeded  on  some  leagues  further  to  the 
island  of  Lampacau  (the  same  upon  which  the  Portuguese  town  of 
Macao  was  not  long  afterwards  built,  and  already  a  resort  for  mer- 
chants and  rovers).  Here  they  found  no  other  resource  except  to 
enlist  into  the  service  of  a  Chinese  corsair,  who  arrived  shortly 
after  they  did,  with  two  ships,  of  which  the  crews  were  mostly 
wounded,  having  just  escaped,  with  the  loss  of  many  other  ships, 
from  a  recent  engagement  with  a  Chinese  fleet,  off  Chinchco,  a 
great  city,  about  half  way  from  Canton  to  Ningi)0.  The  Portu- 
guese had  got  into  a  quarrel  among  themselves,  which  they  carried 
out,  as  Pinto  says,  with  true  Portuguese  obstinacy.  Five  of  them 
embarked  in  one  of  the  corsair's  ships,  and  Pinto,  with  two  com- 
panions, named  Diego  Zeimoto  and  Christopher  Borello,  in  the  other. 
The  five,  with  the  vessel  in  which  they  sailed,  were  soon  after 
lost  m  a  des;)crate  naval  engagement,  which  lasted  a  whole  day, 
with  seven  large  corsair  junks,  in  which  that  vasscl  was  burnt. 
The  other,  in  which  Pinto  was,  escaped  with  th»*  j^rcatest  difficulty. 
by  &vor  of  the  breeze,  which  freshened  at  night.     This  breeze 
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changed  toon  into  a  gale,  before  which  the  corsair  ran  for  the  Lew 
Chew  islands,  with  which  he  was  familiar;  but  being  without  a 
pilot,  and  the  wind  shifting  to  the  north-east,  they  had  to  beat 
against  it  for  twenty-three  days  before  they  made  land.  After  run- 
ning a!ong  the  coast  for  some  distance  they  anchored  off  an  island 
in  seventy  fathoms.*  "  Immediately,"  says  Pinto,  "  two  little  skiffs 
put  off  the  shore  to  meet  us,  in  which  were  six  men,  who,  on  com- 
ing on  board,  after  having  saluted  us  court eouslj',  asked  us  whence 
our  junk  came ;  and  being  answered  that  it  came  from  China,  with 
merchandise  to  trade  there,  if  permission  should  be  obtained, 
one  of  the  six  said  to  us  that  the  Nantaquim,  the  lord  of  that 
island,  which  was  called  Tonixuma,  would  willingly  permit  us  to 
trade,  if  we  would  pay  the  duties  customarily  paid  in  Japan; 
which,  said  he,  is  that  great  island  which  you  see  there  over  against 
OS."  Whereupon  the  ship  was  piloted  into  a  good  harbor,  on 
which  was  seated  a  considerable  town,  and  was  soon  surrounded 
with  boats  bringing  provisions  to  sell. 

In  a  short  time  they  were  visited  by  the  Nantaquim  himself, 
accompanied  by  many  gentlemen  and  merchants,  with  chests  of 
silver.  As  he  approached  the  ship,  the  first  persons  who  attracted 
his  attention  were  Pinto  and  his  companions.  Perceiving  how  dif- 
ferent they  were  in  complexion,  features  and  beard,  from  the  others, 
he  eagerly  inquired  who  they  were.  "The  corsair  captain  made 
answer  to  him,"  says  Pinto,  "that  we  were  from  a  land  called 
Malacca,  to  which  many  years  before  we  had  gone  from  another 
very  distant  country,  called  Portugal ;  at  which  the  prince,  greatly 
astonished,  turning  to  those  about  him,  said,  *  May  I  die,  if  these 
be  not  the  Chenchicogis,  of  whom  it  is  written  in  our  ancient  books, 
that,  flying  on  the  tops  of  the  waves,  they  will  subdue  all  the  lands 
about  them,  until  they  become  masters  of  all  the  countries  in  which 
God  has  placed  the  riches  of  the  world !  "Wherefore  we  should 
esteem  it  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  if  they  come  to  us  with 

♦  It  is  difficult  to  understand  by  tshat  mistake  Charlevoix,  in  his  His^ 
ioire  du  Japon,  ascribes  this  discovery  to  the  same  year,  1542,  as  that  of 
the  three  Japanese  mentioned  by  Galvano.  Pinto's  chronology  is  rather 
confased,  but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  thia  voyage  to  Japan  earlier  thaa 
1545. 
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oflfcis  of  friendship  and  good  will.'  *  And  then  calling  in  the  aid 
of  a  woman  of  Lew  Chew,  whom  he  employed  as  interpreter,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  very  particular  inquiries  of  the  captain  as  to  where 
he  had  found  these  men,  and  why  ho  had  brought  them  thither. 
To  whom,"  says  Pinto,  "  our  captain  replied,  that  without  doubt 
we  were  merchants  and  trusty  people,  whom,  having  found  ship- 
wrecked on  the  island  of  Lampucau,  he  had  received  on  board  his 
junk,  as  it  was  his  custom  to  do  by  all  whom  he  found  in  such 
case,  having  himself  been  saved  in  the  same  way  from  the  like  dis- 
aster; to  which  all  were  liable  who  ventured  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty against  the  impetuous  fury  of  the  waves."  Satisfied  with  this 
answer,  the  prince  came  on  board;  not  with  his  whole  retinue, 
though  they  were  all  eager  for  it,  but  with  only  a  select  few. 
After  examining  the  ship  very  curiously  he  seated  himself  under  an 
awning,  and  asked  the  Portuguese  many  questions  about  their 
country,  and  what  they  had  seen  in  their  travels.  Ilighly  delighted 
with  their  answers  and  the  new  information  they  were  able  to  give 
him,  he  invited  them  to  visit  him  on  shore  the  next  day,  assuring 
them  that  this  curious  information  was  the  merchandise  he  most 
wished  for,  and  of  which  he  never  could  have  enough.  The  next 
morning  he  sent  to  the  junk  a  large  boat  loaded  with  grapes,t 
pears,  melons,  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables,  for  which  the  cap- 
tain returned  a  present  of  cloths  and  Chinese  jewels.  The  next  day, 
having  first  moored  the  ship  securely,  the  captain  went  on  shore 
with  samples  o(  his  goods,  taking  with  him  the  three  Portuguese, 
and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  best-looking  of  the  Chinese.  Their  recep- 
tion was  very  gracious,  and  the  prince  having  called  together  the 

♦  The  terms  Chengecu  and  Chenghequxi  are  represented  in  two  letters, 
one  dated  in  1651  {Selectarum  Episiolarum  ex  India,  Lib.  L),  addressed  to 
Xavicr  by  a  companion  of  his  ;  the  other,  dated  in  loGO,  and  written  by 
Lawrence,  a  converted  Japanese  and  a  Jesuit  {lb.,  Lib.  ii.),  as  commonly  cm- 
ployed  in  Japan  to  designate  Europe. 

Golownin  mentions  that  at  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  (1812),  he  found  a 
prophecy  in  circulation  among  the  Japanese,  that  they  sliould  be  conquered 
by  a  people  from  the  north.  Possibly  both  these  propliecies  —  that  men- 
tioned by  Pinto  and  that  by  Golownin  —  might  be  a  little  colored  by  th« 
patriotic  hopes  of  tlic  European  relaters. 

t  Golownin  says  there  are  no  grapes  in  Japan,  except  a  small,  wild  kln^ 
T7ry  sour,  which  arc  salted  and  eaten  as  salad. 
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piincipal  mercliants,  the  samples  were  exhibited,  and  a  tari£f  of 
prices  agreed  upon. 

This  matter  arranged,  the  prince  began  to  re-question  the  Portu- 
guese ;  to  which  inquiries  Pinto,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  made 
answers  dictated,  as  he  confesses,  less  by  strict  jregard  to  the  truth, 
than  by  his  desire  to  satisfy  the  prince's  appetite  for  wonders,  and 
to  magnify  the  king  and  country  of  Portugal  in  his  eyes.  The 
prince  wished  to  know  whether  it  were  true,  as  the  Chinese  and 
IjCW  Chewans  had  told  hun,  that  Portugal  was  larger  and  richer 
than  China?  Whether  (a  matter  as  to  which  he  seemed  very  cer- 
tain) the  king  of  Portugal  had  really  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  ?  And  whether  he  actually  had  more  than  two  thousand 
houses  full  of  gold  and  silver?  All  which  questions  Pinto  answered 
in  the  affirmative ;  though,  as  to  the  two  thousand  houses,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  never  actually  counted  them  —  a  thing  by  no 
means  easy  in  a  kingdom  so  vast. 

Well  pleased  with  his  guests,  the  king  caused  the  Portuguese  to 
be  entertained,  by  a  wealthy  merchant,  in  a  house  near  his  own ; 
and  he  assigned  also  warehouses  to  the  Chinese  captain  to  facilitate 
his  trade,  which  proved  so  successful  that  a  cargo,  which  had  cost 
him  in  China  twenty-five  hundred  taels  ^  of  silver,  brought  him  in 
twelve  times  as  much  in  Japan ;  thus  reimbursing  all  the  loss  he 
had  lately  suffered  by  the  capture  of  his  vessels. 

"  Meanwhile  we  three  Portuguese,"  says  Pinto,  "  as  we  had  no 
merchandise  to  occupy  ourselves  about,  enjoyed  our  time  in  fishing, 
hunting  and  visiting  the  temples,  where  the  priests  or  bonzes,  as 
they  are  called,  gave  us  a  very  good  reception,  the  Japanese  being 
naturally  well  disposed  and  very  conversable.  Deigo  Zeiraoto 
went  oflen  forth  to  shoot  with  an  espingarda  [a  large  hand-gun  or 
musket],  which  he  had  brought  from  Tartary,  and  in  the  use  of 
which  he  was  very  dexterous.  One  day,  at  a  lake  where  were  many 
kinds  of  birds,  he  killed  at  various  shots   six-and-twenty  ducks. 

♦  A  tael  is  about  an  ounce  and  a  tliirj  English.  The  tael  ia  divided  into 
ten  mas  ;  the  mas  into  ten  kandarins  ;  the  kandarins  into  ten  kas  ;  and 
these  denominations  (the  silver  passing  by  weiglit)  are  in  general  use 
Ihrooghout  the  far  Rist.  Sixteen  tacls  make  a  katty  (about  a  pound  and  a 
third,  avoirdupois),  and  one  hundred  katties  a  picul,  — these  being  the  mer- 
cantile weights  in  common  use. 

3^ 
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Some  Japanese,  observing  this  new  method  of  shooting,  which  they 
had  never  seen  before,  reported  it  to  the  prince,  who  was  busy 
at  the  moment  in  observing  the  running  of  some  horses,  which  had 
been  brought  to  him  from  a  distance.  Zeimoto,  being  called,  came 
into  his  presence,  with  the  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  two  China- 
men loaded  with  the  game ;  and  as  the  thing  was  entirely  novel  in 
this  country,  and  as  the  Japanese  knew  nothing  of  the  secret  of  the 
powder,  they  'all  ascribed  it  to  enchantment,  —  an  astonishment 
which  Zeimoto  increased  by  shooting  on  the  spot  a  kite  and  two 
doves.  Tlie  prince  caused  Zeimoto  to  be  mounted  on  a  horse,  him- 
self sitting  behind  him,  and  to  be  conducted  through  the  town,  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  crowd,  preceded  by  a  herald,  who  proclaimed  him  an 
adopted  kinsman  of  the  prince,  to  be  treated  by  all  as  such ;  and 
having  tuken  him  to  his  own  palace,  he  assigned  him  an  apartment 
there  next  his  own,  doing  many  favors  also  to  the  other  Portuguese 
for  his  sake.  Zeimoto  respondetl  by  making  the  prince  a  present  of 
the  gun,  who  sent  him,  in  return,  a  thousand  taels  of  silver,  beseeching 
hhn  nmch  to  teach  him  how  to  make  the  powder ;  with  which  re<jue6t 
Zeimoto  complied.  The  prince,  greatly  del ightod  with  his  acquisition, 
caused  other  guns  to  be  made  like  it ;  so  that,"  says  Pinto,  "  when 
we  left,  which  was  in  five  months  and  a  half,  there  were  more  than 
six  hundred;  and  when  I  visited  Japan,  in  1556,  as  ambassador 
from  the  Portuguese  viceroy,  Don  Alonzo  de  Noronha,to  the  king 
of  IJungo,  the  Japanese  told  me  that  in  the  city  of  Fiicheo,  the 
capital  of  that  kingdom,  there  were  more  than  thirty  thousand  gims. 
And  when  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  this  as  incredible, 
some  very  respectable  merchants  positively  assured  me  that  in  the 
whole  land  of  Japan  there  were  more  than  three  hundred  thousand, 
and  that  they  themselves,  in  six  voyages  to  Low  Chew,  had  carried 
thither  five-and-twcnty  thousand.  From  which  it  may  be  known 
what  this  nation  is,  and  how  naturally  inclined  to  military  exor- 
cises, in  which  it  delights  itself  more  than  any  other  of  these  dis- 
tant nations  yet  discovered."* 

At  the  end  of  thrce-and-twenty  days,  a  ship  arrived  from  the 
kingdom  of  IJimgo,  in  which  came  many  merchants,  who,  as  soon 
as  tlu'v  had  landed,  waitc^l  on  th(j  prince  with  presents,  as  was  eus- 
toniary.     Among  them  was  an  old  man,  very  well  attended,  and 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
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to  whom  all  the  rest  paid  great  respect.  He  made  prostration? 
before  the  prince,  presenting  him  a  letter,  and  a  rich  s\v(^rd,  irar- 
nished  with  gold,  and  a  box 'of  fans,  which  the  prince  rej-eivwi 
with  great  ceremony.  The  reading  of  this  letter  seemed  to  disturb 
the  prince,  and,  having  8ent  the  messengers  away  to  refresh  them- 
selves, he  informed  the  Portuguese,  through  the  interpreter,  that  it 
came  from  the  king  of  Bungo  and  Faciita,  his  uncle,  father-in- 
law,  and  liege-lord,  as  he  was  also  the  superior  of  several  other 
principalities.  This  letter,  —  which,  as  is  usual  with  him  in  such 
cases,  Pinto,  by  a  marvellous  stretch  of  memory,  xmdertakes  to  give 
in  precise  words,  —  declared  that  the  writer  had  heard  by  persons 
from  Saxuma  that  the  prince  had  in  his  city  "  three  Chenc'iiogins, 
from  the  end  of  the  world,  very  like  the  Japanese,  clothed  in 
silk  and  girded  with  swords ;  not  like  merchants,  whose  business  it 
is  to  trade,  but  like  lovers  of  honor,  seeking  to  gild  their  names 
therewith,  and  who  had  given  great  information,  affirming,  on  their 
veracity,  that  there  is  another  world,  much  larger  than  this  of  ours, 
and  peopled  with  men  of  various  comi>lexions;"  and  th3  letter 
ended  with  begging  that,  by  Fingeandono,  his  ambassador,  the 
prince  would  send  back  one  of  these  men,  the  king  promising  to 
return  him  safe  and  soon.  It  appeared  from  this  letter,  and  from 
the  explanations  which  the  prince  added  to  it,  that  the  king  of 
Bungo  was  a  severe  suffejcr  from  a  gouty  a  flection  and  from  fits  of 
melancholy,  from  which  he  hoped,  by  the  aid  of  these  foreig.iers,  to 
obtain  some  diversion,  if  not  relief.  The  prince,  anxio.is  and 
bound  as  he  was  to  oblige  his  relative  and  superior,  was  yet  unwil- 
ling to  send  Zeimoto,  his  adopted  kinsman  ;  but  one  of  the  others  he 
begged  to  consent  to  go;  and  when  both  volunteered,  ho  chose 
Pinto,  as  he  seemed  the  more  gay  and  cheerful  of  the  two,  and  so 
best  fitted  to  divert  the  sick  man's  melancholy;  whereas  the  solemn 
gravity  of  the  other,  though  of  great  account  in  more  weighty  mat- 
ters, might,  in  the  case  of  a  sick  man,  rather  tend  to  incrc  ise  his 
ennui.  And  so,  with  many  compliments,  to  which,  says  Pi.ito,  the 
Japanase  arc  much  inclined,  he  was  given  in  charge  to  the  ambas- 
sador, with  many  injunctions  for  his  good  treatment,  havin  x  first, 
however,  received  two  hundred  taels,  with  which  to  equip  hi.uself. 

Tlioy  dc;)arte<l   in  a   sort   of  galley  ;  and,  stopping   in  varioui 
places,  arrived  in  four  or  five  days  at  Osqui,  a  fortress  of  the  king  ^f 
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Bungo,*  seven  leagues  distant  from  his  capital  of  Fucheo,  to  which 
they  proceeded  by  land.  Arriving  there  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
(not  a  proper  time  to  wait  upon  the  king),  the  ambassador  took  him 
to  his  own  house,  where  they  were  joyfully  met,  and  Pinto  waa 
well  entertained  by  the  ambassador's  wife  and  two  sons.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  palace  on  horseback,  they  were  very  graciously  received 
by  a  son  of  the  king,  some  nine  or  ten  years  old,  who  came  forth 
richly  dressed  and  with  many  attendants.  After  many  ceremonies 
between  the  young  prince  and  the  ambassador,  they  were  taken  to 
the  king,  who,  though  sick  abed,  received  the  ambassador  with 
many  formalities.  Presently  Pinto  was  introduced,  and  by  some 
well-turned  compliments  made  a  favorable  impression,  leading  tho 
courtiers  to  conclude  —  and  so  they  told  the  king  —  that  he  could  not 
be  a  merchant,  who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  low  business  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  but  rather  some  learned  bonze,  or  at  least  some  brave 
corsair  of  the  seas.  In  this  opinion  the  king  coincided;  and,  being 
already  somewhat  relieved  from  his  pains,  proceeded  to  question  the 
stranger  as  to  the  cure  of  the  gout,  which  he  suffered  from,  or  at  least 
some  remedy  for  the  total  want  of  appetite  by  which  he  was  afflicted. 
Pinto  profossed  himself  no  doctor,  but  nevertheless  undertook  to  cure 
the  king  by  means  of  a  sovereign  herb  which  he  had  brought  with 

•  The  kingdom  or  province  of  Bungo  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
second  in  size  and  southernmost  in  situation  of  the  three  lirger  Japanese 
islands,  off  the  south-cast  extremity  of  which  lies  the  small  island  of  Tanix 
uma  (or  Tancgasima),  where  Pinto  represents  himself  as  having  first  landed. 

The  name  Bungo  was  frequently  extended  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  whole 
large  island  o,  which  it  formed  a  part,  though,  among  them,  the  more  com- 
mon designation  of  that  island,  after  they  knew  it  to  be  such  (for  they  seem 
at  first  to  have  considered  it  a  part  of  Nipon),  was  Ximo.  This  name,  Ximo, 
appears  to  have  been  only  a  modification  of  the  term  sima  (or,  as  the  Portu- 
guese wrote  it,  xma),the  Japanese  woixi  for  island,  and  as  such  tenninating 
many  names  of  places.  On  our  maps  this  island  is  called  Kiuaiu,  meaning, 
as  Kampfer  tells  us  in  one  place,  *•  Western  Country,'*  and  in  another 
••  Country  of  Nine,"  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  which  latter  appears  to  be  the  correct  interpi-etation.  There  are 
in  use  in  Japan  Chinese  as  well  as  Japanese  names  of  provinces  and  oflficers, 
(the  Cliinese  pi*obahly  a  translation  of  the  Japanese)  ;  and  not  only  the 
names  Nipon  and  Kiusiu,  but  that  of  Bungo  (to  judge  from  the  terminal  n 
of  the  first  syllable),  is  of  Chinese  origin.  For  further  information  on  the 
language  of  Japan,  see  Appendix  A. 
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him  from  China  (ginseng,  probably) ;  and  this  drug  he  tried  on  the 
patient  with  such  good  effect,  that  in  thirty  days  he  was  up  and 
walking,  which  he  had  not  done  for  two  years  before.  The  next 
twenty  days  Pinto  passed  in  answering  an  infinite  number  of  ques- 
tions, many  of  them  very  frivolous,  put  to  him  by  the  king  and  his 
courtiers,  and  in  entertaining  himself  in  observing  their  feasts,  wor- 
^ip,  martial  exercises,  ships  of  war,  fisheries  and  hunting,  to  which 
they  were  much  given,  and  especially  their  fowling  with  hawks 
and  falcons,  quite  after  the  European  fashion. 

A  gun,  which  Pinto  had  taken  with  him,  excited  as  much  curi- 
osity as  it  had  done  at  Tanixuma,  especially  on  the  part  of  a  second 
son  of  the  king,  named  Arichandono,*  about  sc\'enteen  or  eighteen 
years  old,  who  was  very  pressing  to  be  allowed  to  shoot  it.  This 
Pinto  declined  to  permit,  as  being  dangerous  for  a  person  without 
experience ;  but,  at  the  intercession  of  the  king,  he  appointed  a  time 
at  which  the  experiment  should  be  made.  The  young  prince,  how- 
ever, contrived  beforehand  to  get  possession  of  the  gun  while  Pinto 
was  asleep,  and,  having  greatly  overloaded  it,  it  burst,  severely 
wounding  his  hand  and  greatly  disabling  one  of  his  thumbs. 
Hearing  the  explosion,  and  running  out  to  see  what  might  be  the 
matter,  Pinto  found  the  young  prince  abandoned  by  his  frightened 
companions,  and  lying  on  the  ground  bleeding  and  insensible  ;  and 
by  the  crowd,  who  rushed  in,  he  was  immediately  accused  of  having 
murdered  the  king's  son,  hired  to  do  so,  as  was  suspected,  by  the 
relations  of  two  noblemen  executed  the  day  before  as  traitors.  His 
life  seemed  to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger ;  he  was  so  fright- 
ened as  not  to  be  able  to  speak,  and  so  beside  himself  that  if  they 
had  killed  him  he  hardly  thinks  he  would  have  known  it ;  when,  for- 
tunately, the  young  prince  coming  to,  relieved  him  from  all  blame 
by  telling  how  the  accident  had  happened.  The  prince's  wounds, 
however,  seemed  so  severe,  that  none  of  the  bonzes  culled  in  dared  to 
undertake  the  cure ;  and  it  was  recommended,  as  a  last  resource,  to 
send  to  Facata,  seventy  leagues  off,  for  another  bonze,  of  great 
reputation,  and  ninety-two  years  old.  But  the  young  prince,  who 
declared  that  he  should  die  while  waiting,  preferred  to  entrust  him- 
self to  the  hands  of  Pinto,  who,  following  the  methods  which  he 

♦  For  some  remarks  on  Japanese  names  of  persons,  see  Appendix  B. 
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had  seen  adopted  by  Portuguese  Burgeons  in  India,  in  twenty  daya 
had  the  young  prince  able  to  walk  about  agiiiu;  for  which  he 
received  so  many  presents  that  the  cure  was  worth  to  him  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  cruzados.  Information  coming  from  Tanixuma  that 
the  Chinese  corsair  was  ready  to  sail,  Pinto  was  sent  back  by  the 
king  in  a  galley,  manned  by  twenty  rowers,  commanded  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  royal  household,  and  provided  with  abundant  sup 
plies. 

The  corsair  having  taken  him  on  board,  they  sailed  for  Liampo, 
where  they  arrived  in  safety.  The  tliree.  survivors  of  Antonio  do 
Faria's  ship  were  received  at  that  Portuguese  settlement  with  the 
greatest  astonishment,  and  many  congratulations  for  their  return ; 
and  the  discovery  they  had  made  of  the  rich  lands  of  Japan  waa 
celebrated  by  a  religious  procession,  high  mass,  and  a  sermon. 

These  pious  services  over,  all  hastened  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
contention  to  get  the  start  of  the  rest  in  fitting  out  ships  for  this 
new  traffic,  the  Chinese  taking  advantage  of  this  rivalry,  to  put  up 
the  prices  of  their  goods  to  the  highest  rates.  In  fifteen  days  nine 
junks,  not  half  provided  for  the  voyage,  put  to  sea,  Pinto  himself 
being  on  board  one  of  them.  Overtaken  on  their  passage  by  a  ter- 
rible stonn,  seven  of  them  foundered,  with  the  loss  of  seven  hun- 
dred men,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  forty  were  Portuguese,  and 
cargoes  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  thousand  cruzados.  Two 
others,  on  board  one  of  which  was  Pinto,  escaped,  and  arrived  near 
the  Lew  Chew  islands ;  where,  in  another  storm,  that  in  which  Pinto 
was  lost  sight  of  the  other,  nor  was  it  ever  afterwards  heard  of. 
"  Towards  evening,"  says  I'into,  '*  the  wind  coming  east-north-east, 
the  waves  ran  so  boisterous,  wild  and  high,  that  it  was  most  fright- 
ful to  see.  Our  captain,  Caspar  de  JMelo,  an  hidalgo  and  very  brave, 
seeing  that  the  junk  had  sprung  a-leak  in  her  poop,  and  that  the 
water  stoo<l  already  nine  palms  deep  on  the  lower  deck,  ordered, 
with  the  advice  of  his  officers,  to  cut  away  both  masts,  as,  with  their 
weight  and  the  rolling,  the  junk  w^as  opening  very  fast.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  care,  he  could  not  prevent  the  mainmast  from  carrying 
away  with  it  fourteen  men,  among  whom  were  five  Portuguese, 
crushed  in  the  ruins,  —  a  most  mournful  specta(?le,  which  took  away 
from  us  survivors  all  the  little  spirits  we  had  left.  So  we  suffi?red 
ourselves  to  be  drilled  along  before  the  increasing  tempest,  which 
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we  had  no  mepns  to  resist,  until  alK)ut  sunset,  when  the  junk  began 
•o  open  at  every  seam.  Then  the  captain  and  all  of  us,  seeing  the 
miserable  condition  in  which  we  were,  betook  ourselves  for  succor 
to  an  image  of  our  Lady,  whom  we  besought  with  tears  and  groans 
to  int43rcede  for  us  with  her  blessed  Son  to  forgive  our  sins." 

The  night  having  passed  in  this  manner,  about  dawn  the  junk 
struck  a  shoal  and  went  to  pieces,  most  of  the  crew  being  drowned. 
A  few,  however,  escaped  to  the  shore  of  what  proved  to  be  the 
Jiew  Chew  islands,  now  first  made  known  to  the  Portuguese.  Here 
happened  many  new  dangers  and  adventures  ;  but  at  last,  by  female 
aid,  always  a  great  resource  with  Pinto,  he  found  his  way  back  in 
a  Chinese  junk  to  LiamjK),  whence,  after  various  other  adventures, 
he  again  reached  Malacca. 

To  these  I^ortuguese  accounts  of  the  European  discovery  of 
Japan,  may  be  added  the  following,  which  Siebold  gives  as  an 
extract  from  a  Japanese  book  of  annals  :  "  Under  the  Mikado 
Konaru,  and  the  Ziogoun  Yosi-hao,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Nengo 
Tinbun,*on  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  eighth  month  [Oct.  1548], 
a  strange  ship  made  the  island  Tanegozima,  near  Koura,  in  the 

•  The  Japanese  date  by  the  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Dairi,  or  Mikado  (of 
thorn  more  hereafter),  and  they  also,  for  ordinary  purposes,  employ  the 
Chinese  device  of  nengos.  These  are  periods,  or  eras,  of  arbitrary  length, 
from  one  year  to  many,  appointed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  reigning  Dairi, 
nametl  by  him,  and  lasting  till  the  establishment  of  a  new  nengo.  For  con^ 
vcnience,  every  new  nengo,  and  also  every  new  reign,  begins  chronologically 
with  the  new  year,  the  old  nengo  and  old  reign  being  protracted  to  the  end 
of  the  vear  in  which  it  closes. 

The  Japanese  month  is  alternately  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  of  which 
every  year  has  twelve,  with  a  repetition  of  one  of  the  months,  in  seven  years 
out  of  every  nineteen,  so  as  to  bring  this  reckoning  by  lunar  months  into  cor- 
respondency with  the  course  of  the  earth  round  the  sun ;  this  method  being 
bascl  on  a  knowledge  of  the  correspondency  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
lunations  with  nineteen  solar  years.  According  to  Titsingh,  every  thirty- 
thin!  month  is  repeated,  so  as  to  make  up  the  necessary  number  of  inter- 
calary months,  the  number  of  days  in  these  intercalary  months  being  fixed 
by  the  almanacs  issued  at  Miako.  The  commencement  of  the  Japanese  year 
is  f^enenilly  in  Februiry.  The  months  are  divideii  into  two  distinct  portions, 
of  fifteen  d;»y>»,  eacli  having  a  distinct  name,  and  the  first  day  of  each  of  which 
serves  as  a  Sunday,  or  holiday.  This  regulation  of  the  Japanese  calendar  is 
DorroAved  from  tne  Chinese,  as  also  the  use  of  th*  period  of  sixty  years  corr©- 
•ponding  to  our  century. 
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remote  province  Nisimura.*  The  crow,  about  two  hundred  in  num- 
ber, had  a  singular  appearance ;  their  language  was  unintelligible, 
their  native  land  unknown.  On  board  was  a  Chinese,  named  Go- 
how,  who  understood  writing.  From  him  it  was  gathered,  that 
this  was  a  nanban  (Japanese  form  of  the  Chinese  Tian-man),  that 
IS,  'southern  barbarian'  ship.  On  the  twentj-sixth,  this  vessel 
was  taken  to  Aku-opi  harbor,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island, 
and  Tokitaku,  governor  of  Tanegozima,  instituted  a  strict  investiga- 
tion concerning  her,  the  Japanese  bonze,.  Tsjm-sigu-zu,  actuig  as 
interpreter  by  means  of  Chinese  characters.  On  board  the  nan- 
ban  ship  were  two  commanders,  Mura-synkya  and  Krista-muta. 
They  had  fire-arms,  and  first  made  the  Japanese  acquainted  with 
shooting  arms,  and  the  preparation  of  shooting  powder."  It  is 
added  that  the  Japanese  have  preserved  portraits  of  these  two  dis- 
tinguished strangers ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
likenesses  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  Fischer,  one  of  the  most  recent 
writers  on  Japan,  and  who  has  himself  published  the  finest  speci- 
mens which  have  yet  appeared  of  Japanese  graphic  art,  says  he 
never  knew  nor  heard  of  a  tolerable  Japanese  portrait-painter; 
while  Golownin  declares  that  the  portraits  taken  of  himself  and  his 
companions,  prisoners  on  the  island  of  Malsmai,  in  1812,  to  be 
forwarded  to  Jedo,  bore  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  originals.! 

♦  No  such  province  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  Japanese  provinces  by  father 
Rodriguez,  Eampfer  and  Klaproth. 

t  "  They  wished  to  have  our  portraits  taken  at  full  length  ;  and  Tes'je, 
who  knew  how  to  draw,  was  appointed  to  execute  them.  lie  drew  them  in 
India  ink,  but  in  such  a  style  that  each  portrait  would  have  passed  for  tliat 
of  any  other  individual  as  well  as  of  him  it  was  intended  fur.  Except  the  long 
beard,  we  could  trace  no  resemblance  in  them.  The  Japanese,  however,  sent 
them  to  the  capital,  where  they  were  probably  hung  up  in  some  of  their  giiU 
leries  of  pictures.'* —  Golownin*i  Captivity  in  Japans  vol.  L»ch.  4. 


CHAPTER    III. 

KKTO'g  SSC05D  VISIT  TO   JAPAN.  —  ANOIKO,  OR   PAUL  OF  THI  HOLT  FAITH 

—  A.   D.   1647— IMS. 

After  a  great  yarictj  of  haps  and  mishaps  in  Pegu,  Siam,  Java 
and  elsewhere,  Femam  Mendez  Pinto  represents  himself  as  haying 
embarked  a  second  time  for  Japan,  in  a  ship  commanded  by  George 
Alvarez,  which  sailed  from  Malacca  in  the  year  1547.  In  twenty- 
six  days  they  made  the  island  of  Tanixuma,  nine  leagues  south  of 
the  main  land  of  Japan  ;  and  on  the  fif\h  day  afterwards,  reached 
Fucheo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bungo,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  north. 
The  king  and  the  inhabitants  gave  them  a  very  friendly  reception  ; 
but,  very  shortly  after  their  arrival,  a  civil  commotion  broke  out, 
in  which  the  king  was  murdered  with  most  of  his  family  and  a 
number  of  Portuguese  who  were  in  his  service,  the  city  being  set 
on  fire  during  the  outbreak,  and  great  numbers  killed  on  both 
sides. 

One  of  the  king*s  sons,  who,  when  this  event  occurred,  happened 
to  be  at  the  fortress  of  Osqui,  seven  leagues  distance,  would  have 
proceeded  at  once  to  Fucheo,  but  for  the  advice  of  his  tutor,  Finge- 
indono,  the  same  name,  with  the  change  of  a  single  vowel,  borne 
by  the  ambassador*  of  the  king  of  Bungo,  under  whose  guidance 
Pinto,  according  to  his  former  narrative,  had  first  visited  Fucheo. 
This  person  advised  the  young  prince  first  to  collect  a  sufiicient 
army  ;  and  of  the  Japanese  method  of  calling  to  arms  Pinto  gives 
the  following  account.  Every  housekeeper,  high  and  low,  was 
required  to  keep  by  him  a  conch-shell,  which,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, could  be  sounded  on  four  occasions  only — tumults,  fire,  thieves 
and  treason.  To  distinguish  what  the  alarm  was  for,  the  shell  was 
sounded  once  for  tumult,  twice  for  fire,  three  times  for  thieves,  and 
four  times  for  treason.      So  soon  as  the  alarm  of  treason  waf 
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sounded,  every  householder  who  heard  it  was  obliged  to  repeat  it. 
And  u])on  the  signal  thus  given,  and  which  spread  from  house  to 
house,  and  village  to  village,  all  were  obliged  to  march  armed  to 
the  spot  whence  it  came,  the  whole  population  of  the  district  being 
thus  very  soon  collected. 

13y  this  means,  in  the  course  of  seven  days,  during  three  of  which 
the  young  prince  lamented  his  murdered  relatives  at  a  convent  of 
bonzes  in  a  grove  near  the  city,  a  tier  which  he  proceeded  to  confis- 
cate the  estates  of  the  rebels,  Pinto  collects  for  him  an  army,  - 
he  is  generally  j)retly  liberal  in  such  matters,  —  estimated  at  onQ 
Imndred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  of  whom  seventeen  thou.sand 
were  cavalry.  The  multitude  thus  collected  breeding  a  famine, 
the  prince  marched  upon  Fuclieo,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
demonstrations  of  loyalty,  lint,  before  re])airing  to  the  palace,  he 
stopped  at  the  temple  where  the  body  of  his  father  was  lying,  whose 
obsequies  he  celebrated  with  nmch  pomp,  the  observance  lasting 
through  two  nights,  with  a  great  display  of  torches  and  illumina- 
tions. The  closing  ceremony  was  the  presentation  to  the  son  of 
the  bloody  garments  of  the  father,  on  which  he  swore  that  he  would 
show  no  mercy  to  the  traitors,  even  though  to  save  their  lives  they 
might  turn  bonzes ;  but  that,  rather  than  allow  them  to  escape,  he 
would  destroy  every  convent  or  temple  in  which  they  might  take 
refuge. 

On  the  fourth  day,  having  been  inaugurated  as  king,  but  with 
little  pomp,  he  marched  with  a  still  increasing  army  against  the 
rebels,  who,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  had  entrenched  them- 
selves on  a  neighboring  hill,  where,  being  surroundtnl  by  the  royal 
forces,  rather  than  surrender,  they  were  cut  oft*  to  a  man. 

The  city  of  Fucheo  was  left  almost  in  ruins  "by  this  civil  war ; 
and  the  Portuguese,  despairing  of  being  able  to  find  purchasers  for 
their  grjods,  proceeded  to  the  city  of  H3'amonyoo,  ninety  leagues  to 
the  southward,  on  the  bay  of  Cangoxima,  where  thoy  remained  for 
two  months  and  a  half,  unable  to  sell  their  cargo,  ns  the  market 
was  completely  overstocked  by  Chinese  merchandise,  which  had 
been  poured  in  such  quantities  into  the  Japanese  ports  as  to  be 
worth  much  less  than  it  was  in  China.  Pinto  and  his  company 
were  entirely  at  a  loss  what  to  do;  but  from  this  dilenmia  they 
were  delivered,  as  Pinto  will  have  it,  by  the  special  providence  of 
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the  3Iost  High ;  for,  at  the  new  moon  of  December,  a  terrible  storm 
occurred,  in  which  almost  the  whole  of  these  foreign  traders  were 
destroyed,  to  the  incredible  number,  as  Pinto  relates,  of  near  two 
thousand  vessels,  including  twenty-six  belonging  to  the  Portuguese. 
Of  the  whole  number,  only  ten  or  a  dozen  escaped,  among  them  that 
in  which  Pinto  was,  which  afterwards  disposed  of  her  lading  to 
very  good  profit.  So  they  got  ready  to  depart,  well  pleased  to  see 
themselves  so  rich,  but  sad  at  having  made  their  gains  at  the 
cost  of  so  many  lives,  both  of  countrymen  and  strangers.  Three 
times,  however,  they  were  detained  by  accidents,  the  last  time 
barely  escaping  —  by  the  help  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  Pinto  insists 
—  being  carried  by  the  strong  current  upon  a  dangerous  reef; 
just  at  which  moment  they  saw  approaching  the  shore,  in  great 
baste,  two  men  on  horseback,  making  signs  to  them  with  a  cloth. 
The  preceding  night  four  slaves,  one  of  whom  belonged  to  Pinto, 
had  esciiped  from  the  vessel ;  and,  thinking  to  receive  some  news  of 
them,  Pinto  went  in  the  boat  with  two  companions.  "  Coming  to 
the  shore,"  he  says,  "  where  the  two  men  on  hoi-S(»back  awaited  us, 
one  of  them,  who  seemed  the  principal  person,  said  to  me,  *  Sir,  as 
the  haste  I  am  in  admits  of  no  delay,  being  in  great  fear  of  some 
people  who  are  in  pursuit  of  me,  I  beg  of  you,  for  the  love  of  God, 
that,  without  suggesting  doubts  or  weighing  inconveniences,  you  will 
receive  me  at  once  on  board  your  ship.*  At  which  words  of  his, 
I  was  so  much  embarraased,"  says  Pinto,  **  as  hardly  to  know  what 
to  do,  and  the  more  so,  as  I  recollected  having  twice  seen  him  in 
Ilyamonyoo,  in  the  company  of  some  merchants  of  that  city.  Scarce- 
ly had  I  received  him  and  his  companion  into  the  boat,  when  four- 
teen men  on  horseback  made  their  appearance,  approaching  at  full 
speed,  and  crying  out  to  me,  *  Give  up  that  traitor,  or  wo  will  kill 
you ! '  Others  soon  after  came  up,  both  horsemen  and  on  foot : 
whereupon  I  put  off  to  the  dintance  of  a  good  bow-shot,  and  in- 
quired what  they  wanted.  To  which  they  made  answer,  *  If  thuu 
dost  carry  off  that  Japanese,  know  that  a  thousand  heads,  of  fi^llows 
like  thee,  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  it.'  To  all  which,"  says  Pinto, 
"  I  replieil  not  a  word,  but,  pulling  to  the  .ship,  got  on  board  with 
the  two  Japanese,  Avho  were  well  received,  and  provickMl  by  the 
captain  and  the  other  Portuguese  with  everything  necessary  for  so 
long  a  voyage."  The  name  of  this  fugitive  was  Angiro,  "  an  instru- 
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ment  selected  by  the  Lord,"  so  Pinto  piously  observes,  *»  for  his 
praise,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  faith."   ' 

In  fourteen  days,  the  ship  reached  Chincheo,  but  found  the 
mouth  of  the  river  leading  to  it  blockaded  by  a  famous  Chinese 
corsair,  with  a  great  fleet ;  to  avoid  whom  they  turned  aside  and 
sailed  for  Malacca. 

In  this  city  Pinto  met,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  with 
Master  Francis  Xavier,  general  superior  or  provincial  of  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  in  India,  in  all  parts  of  which  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese  he  had  already  attained  a  high  reputation  for  self- 
devotion,  sanctity,  and  miraculous  power ;  and  who  was  then  at 
Malacca,  on  his  return  to  Goa,  from  a  mission  on  which  he  had 
lately  been  to  the  Moluccas.  **  The  father,"  says  Pinto,  "  had 
received  intelligence  of  our  arrival,  and  that  we  had  brought  with 
us  the  Japanese  Angiro.  He  came  to  visit  George  Alvarez  and 
myself,  in  the  house  of  one  Cosmo  Rodriguez,  where  we  lodged,  and 
passed  almost  a  whole  day  with  us  in  curious  inquiries  (all  founded 
on  his  lively  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God)  about  the  countries  we  had 
visited ;  in  the  course  of  which  I  told  him,  not  knowing  that  he 
knew  it  already,  that  we  had  brought  with  us  two  Japanese,  one 
of  whom  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  consideration,  well  skilled  in  the 
laws  and  religion  of  Japan.  Whereupon  he  expressed  great  desire 
to  see  him  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  we  brought  him  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  the  father  lodged,  who  received  him  gladly  and  took 
him  to  India,  whither  he  was  then  on  his  way.  Having  arrived  at 
(jroa,  Angiro  there  became  a  Christian,  taking  the  name  of  Paulo 
de  Santa  Fe  [Paul  of  the  Holy  Faith],  and  in  a  short  time  learnt 
to  read  and  write  Portuguese,  and  mastered  the  whole  Christian 
doctrine ;  so  that  the  father  only  waited  for  the  monsoon,  to  go  to 
announce  to  the  heathen  of  the  isle  of  Japan,  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,  nailed  to  the  cross  for  our  sins  (as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do),  and  to  take  this  man  with  him  as  an  interpreter,  as  he  after- 
wards did,  and  bis  companion  also,  who,  as  well  as  himself,  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  faith,  and  received  from  the  father  the  namt 
of  John." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

RELIGIOUS  TAITH    TIISEE    CENTURIES  AGO. — ZEAL  OF  THB    PORTUGUESE  COV- 

QUEROBS. ANTONIO    GALVANO. HIS9I0XART     SEMINARIES     AT     TERNATS 

AND    GOA. — ORDER   OF   THE     JESUITS. FRANCIS     XAVIER.  —  HIS    MISSIOZT 

TO   INDIA. HIS  MISSION    TO    JAPAN. — 1118     COMPANION,    COSXE    DE  TOE^ 

RES. — THR  PHIUPPINE  ISLANDS. — A.  D.   1512—1550. 

TuREE  centuries  ago  the  religious  faith  of  Europe  was  much 
more  energetic  and  active  than  at  present.  With  all  imaginative 
minds,  even  those  of  the  highest  order,  the  popular  belief  had,  at 
that  time,  all  the  force  of  undoubted  reality.  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  embodied  it  in  marble  and  colors ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  impulse  was  the  stronger  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
adventurers  of  that  age,  —  the  fierce  thirst  for  gold  and  glory,  which 
they  felt  as  we  feel  it  now,  or  a  passionate  desire  for  the  prop- 
agation of  their  religious  faith,  such  indeed  as  is  still  talked  about, 
and  feebly  exhibited  in  action,  but  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
community,  especially  the  more  cultivated  part  of  it,  takes  at  present 
either  no  interest,  or  a  very  slight  one. 

The  Portuguese  adventurers  in  the  East,  wherever  they  went, 
were  accompanied  by  friars,  mostly  Franciscans,  and  the  building 
of  magnificent  churches  was  one  of  the  first  thin©?  attended  to. 

Of  all  these  adventurers,  few,  if  indeed  a  single  one,  have  left  so 
respectable  a  character  as  Antonio  Galvano,  already  mentioned, 
governor  of  the  Moluccas  from  1536  to  1540,  which  islands,  from 
a  state  of  violent  hostility  to  the  Portuguese,  and  rebellion  against 
them,  he  brought  back  to  quiet  and  willing  submission.  Not  less 
distinguished  for  piety  than  for  valor  and  disinterestedness,  Galvano 
made  every  effort  to  diffuse  among  the  natives  of  the  oriental 
archipelago  a  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  with  that  view 

he  established  at  Ternate,  seat  of  the  Portuguese  government  of  the 
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Moluccas,  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  boys  of  superior  abilities, 
to  bo  collected  from  various  nations,  who,  u^ion  arriving  at  matu 
rity,  might  preach*  the  gospel,  each  in  his  own  country  —  an  institu 
tion  which  the  Council  of  Trent  not  long  after  warmly  approved. 

By  the  efforts  of  Galvano  and  others,  a  similar  seminary,  somo 
times  called  Paul's,  and  sometimes  Of  the  Holy  Faith,  had  been 
erected  at  Goa,  lately  made  the  seat  of  an  Indian  bishopric,  —  and  it 
was  at  this  seminary,  endowed  and  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  many 
heathen  temples,  that  the  Japanese  Angiro  was  placed  by  Xavier  for 
Lis  education.  The  names  which  he  adopted  at  his  baptisnj,  Paul 
of  the  Holy  Faith,  were,  as  it  thus  apj)ears,  those  of  the  seminary 
at  which  he  had  been  educated. 

But  the  effofts  hitherto  made  in  India  on  behalf  of  the  Catholio 
faith,  if  earnest,  had  been  desultory.  The  establishment  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  in  1540,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  systematic  attack 
upon  the  religious  systems  of  the  East,  and  an  attempt  at  a  spirit- 
ual revolution  there,  neither  less  vigorous  nor  less  pertinacious  than 
that  which,  for  the  forty  years  preceding,  had  been  carried  on 
by  the  new  comers  from  the  West  against  the  political,  commercial 
and  social  institutions  of  those  countries. 

The  leader  in  this  enterprise  was  Francis  Asj)ilcota,  sumamed 
Xavier,  one  of  the  seven  associates  of  whom  the  infant  Society  of 
Jesus,  destined  soon  to  become  so  powerful  and  so  famous,  origi- 
nally consisted.  He  was  born  in  I50G,  in  Navarre,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  youngest  son  of  a  noble  and  numerous  family, 
of  whom  the  younger  members,  and  he  among  the  rest,  bore  the 
surname  of  Xavier.  Not  inclining  to  the  profession  of  arms,  cm- 
braced  by  the  rest  of  the  family,  after  preliminary  studies  at  home, 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  first  a  student  at  the  College  of  St.  Barbe, 
and  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  professor  of  philosophy  in 
that  of  Beauvais.  It  was  in  this  latter  station  that  he  first 
became  acipiainted  with  Ignatius  Loyola,  who,  fifteen  years  older 
than  Xavier,  had  come  to  Paris  to  pursue,  as  preparatory  to  a 
course  of  theologj',  those  rudimentary  studies  which  had  not  been 
thought  necessary  for  the  military  destination  of  his  earlier  days. 
This  remarkable  Spaniard,  whose  military  career  had  been  cut  short 
by  a  wound,  which  made  him  a  cripple,  had  already  been  for  years 
a  religious  devotee ;  and  having  been  from  his  youth  thoroughly 
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impregnated  with  the  current  ideas  of  romantic  chivalry,  he  was 
already  turning  in  hia  mindf  the  formation  of  a  new  monastic  order, 
which  should  carry  into  religion  the  spirit  of  the  romances.  Xa 
vier,  with  whom  he  lived  at  Paris  on  intimate  terms,  —  they  slept, 
indeed,  in  the  same  bed,  —  was  one  of  Loyola's  first  disciples ;  and  on 
the  day  of  the  Assumption,  August  IG,  1534,  they  two,  with  five 
others,  of  whom  three  or  four  were  still  students,  in  a  subterranean 
chapel  of  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  Montmartre,  united  at  a  cele- 
bration of  mass  by  Le  Fevre,  who  was  already  a  priest,  and  in  tho 
consecration  of  themselves  by  a  solemn  vow  to  religious  duties. 
Tliis  rudimentary  order  included,  along  with  Loyola  and  Xavicr, 
three  other  Spaniards,  Lainez,  Salmaron,  and  Boabdilla,  Rodriguez, 
a  Portuguese,  and  Le  Fevre,  a  Savoyard,  —  all  afterwards  distin- 
guished. A  mission  to  Jerusalern,  which  Loyola  had  already  visited, 
was  at  that  time  their  leading  idea. 

Loyola  then  returned  home,  the  others  remaining  at  Paris; 
•but  with  an  aijreement  to  meet  at  Venice  before  the  close  of 
the  year  I080,  at  which  meeting  three  more  were  added  to  their 
number.  A  scheme  of  the  order  was  subsequently  drawn  up, 
which,  besides  the  vows  of  chastity  and  poverty,  and  of  absolute 
•bedience,  as  to  God,  to  a  general  of  the  order,  to  be  elected  for 
life,  included,  instead  of  the  mission  to  Jerusalem,  which  the  war 
with  the  Turks  made  impracticable,  a  vow  to  go  wherever  the  Pope 
might  send  t\nm\  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  To  procure  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Pope,  Loyola,  with  Lainez  and  Le  Fevre,  spent  several 
years  at  Rome.  His  scheme,  having  been  referred  to  a  commission, 
was  approved  by  Paul  III.,  by  a  bull,  bearing  date  September 
27th,  1040,  in  whiclvthc  name  of  "  Clerks  of  the  Society  of  Jesus" 
was  bestowed  upon  the  order,  which  was  limited,  however,  to  sixty 
members.  Loyola  was  elected,  early  in  L')41,  the  first  general ;  and 
by  a  subsequent  bull  of  Julian  IIL,  dated  March  Li,  L548,  the  so- 
ciety was  allowed  to  increase  its  members  indefinitely.  Its  object 
was  tlie  maintenance  of  tho  absolute  authority  of  the  church 
as  pci-sonifi'-d  in  tho  Pope,  not  only  by  resisting  (lie  rebellion 
aLr.iin>t  it.  thi'u  lalrly  sot  on  ibot  by  Luther  in  (JcniKiny,  but 
by  exttMi'liiir  t'lo  doLuin.ition  of  the  ]\>;)e  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
To  fruanl  a;^aiii-t  tli*  e()rru:»tions  of  [>re  'eilin^jr  orders,  the  UK'niborg 
Were  not  to  accept  of  any  church  prefgrmeut,  except  by  the  positive 
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command  of  the  Pope,  nor  of  any  fees  for  religious  services ;  nor 
could  the  houses  of  the  professed  and  the  coiidjutors  (the  two  high- 
est ranks  of  the  order)  have  any  endowments,  though  the  colleges 
and  novitiates  might. 

That  which  gave  the  Jesuits  their  first  success  was  their  introduc- 
tion of  good  works,  acts  of  charity  and  humanity,  a  care  for  the 
salvation  of  others,  as  well  as  their  own,  into  the  first  class  of 
duties.  Instead  of  being  bound,  like  the  other  Catholic  orders,  to 
a  peculiar  garb  and  the  stated  repetition  of  formal  prayers  and 
ceremonies,  they  wore  the  ordinary  clerical  dress,  and  their  time 
was  to  be  divided  between  mental  prayers  and  good  works,  of  which 
the  education  of  youth,  the  direction  of  consciences,  and  the  com 
fort  and  care  of  the  poor  ai^d  sick,  were  the  principal.  In  this  lat- 
ter service,  novices,  or  probationers,  who  must  be  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age,  of  sound  body,  of  good  abilities  and  fair  character, 
were  to  be  tried  for  two  years.  From  the  novitiate,  after  taking 
the  vows,  the  neophytes  passed  into  the  colleges,  to  which  also, 
were  attached  schools  for  lay  pupils.  From  the  colleges  they 
might  be  admitted  coadjutors  and  professed,  which  latter  class  must 
have  studied  theology  for  four  years.  These  two  latter  ranks  were 
to  live  in  professed  houses,  which,  imlike  the  colleges  and  novitiates, 
could  have  no  property,  but  must  be  supported  by  alms.  The  coad- 
jutors were  of  two  classes:  those  admitted  to  holy  orders,  from 
which  class  the  rectors  of  the  colleges  were  appointed ;  and  the  lay 
coiidjutors,  furnishing  cooks,  stewards,  agents,  and  the  businessmen 
generally  of  the  society.  The  professed  and  the  coiidjutors  must 
renounce  all  claim  to  hereditary  succession,  not  for  themselves  only, 
but  for  the  society  also.  There  were,  however,  a  class  of  lay  co- 
adjutors who  simply  took  the  vows,  yet  continued  to  enjoy  their 
property  and  lived  in  the  world. 

What  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  order  was  its  strict  military 
organization.  It  had  nothing  about  it  of  the  republican  cast  of  the 
other  Catholic  orders,  in  which  rotation  in  office  occurred,  chapters 
were  frequent,  and  many  points  were  decided  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  The  general  of  the  Jesuits,  chosen  for  life  by  a  select  con- 
gregation, had  absolute  authority,  as  had  also,  under  him,  each  in 
dis  sphere,  the  provincials,  the  vice-provincials,  the  superiors  of 
professed  houses,  and  the   rectors  of  colleges,  all  of  whom  the 
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general  might  appoint  and  remove  at  pleasure.  The  general 
received  monthly  reports  from  the  provincials  and  vice-provincials, 
quarterly  ones  from  the  superiors  of  professed  houses,  and  rectors 
of  colleges,  and  half-yearly  ones  from  every  professed  member. 
Every  member  was  bound  to  report  to  his  immediate  superior  his 
own  misconduct  or  that  of  any  of  his  companions. 

John  III.,  of  Portugal,  though  very  desirous  of  sending  out  a 
competent  supply  of  spiritual  laborers  to  his  dominions  in  the  East, 
could  hardly  find  the  means  for  it  at  home.  There  was  but  a 
single  university  —  that  of  Coirabra  —  in  all  Portugal,  and  that  not 
much  frequented.  John,  it  is  true,  had  exerted  himself  in  behalf 
of  that  institution,  by  inviting  professors  not  only  from  Spain,  but 
from  Germany  and  Italy;  but  as  yet  the  few  Portuguese  who 
devoted  themselves  to  study  sought  their  education,  for  the  most 
part,  at  Complutum,  or  Salamanca,  and  some  of  them  at  Paris. 
In  this  dearth  of  Portuguese  laborers,  having  heard  some  rumor 
of  the  new  order  of  the  Jesuits,  John  charged  his  ambassador  at 
Home  to  request  the  founder,  Ignatius,  to  send  him  for  service  in 
India  not  less  than  six  members  of  it.  Loyola,  who  had  other 
flchemes  on  foot,  could  spare  only  two,  one  of  whom,  Rodriguez,  the 
original  Portuguese  of  the  order,  remained  behind  in  Portugal  to 
organize  the  society  there,  where  he  established  at  Goimbra  the  first 
Jesuit  college.  The  other  was  Xavier,  to  whom,  as  a  test  of  his 
obedience  —  though,  the  order  being  as  yet  not  formally  authorized, 
Loyola  had  no  legal  authority  over  him  —  the  command  for  his 
departure  was  communicated  only  the  day  beforehand,  leaving  him 
scarcely  time,  before  setting  out  upon  so  distant  a  journey,  to  say 
fiirewell  to  his  friends,  and  to  get  the  rents  mended  in  his  tattered 
and  thread-bare  cloak.  Ho  was  indeed  able  to  get  ready  the  easier 
not  having,  like  our  modem  missionaries,  the  incumbrance  or  the 
comfort  of  a  wife  and  children,  and  no  baggage  to  impede  his 
movements,  beyond  his  prayer-book  and  the  clothes  on  his  back. 

Arriving  at  Lisbon,  he  waited  on  the  king,  but  immediately 
upon  leaving  the  palace  proceeded,  as  was  his  wont,  to  the  pub- 
lic hospital,  devoting  all  his  time,  till  the  ships  were  ready,  to  the 
care  and  consolation  of  the  sick  and  dying.  AVhile  here  he  received 
from  the  Pope  the  appoirtment  of  apostolic  nuncio  for  India,  with 
full  powers.     Of  all  the  offers  made  to  him  of  an  outfit  for  thfl 
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voyage  he  would  for  a  long  tinleacco,^t  of  nothing;  butat  last,  lest  h« 
Bhoulil  Keom  too  obstinate,  he  consented  to  receive  Konic  coarse  cloaks, 
to  be  UBcd  in  passing  the  Oape  of  Good  IIopc,  one  for  himiielf,  and  one 
fur  cnch  of  the  two  eom|>anions  who  were  to  accompany  him  ;  like* 
wise  a  few  books,  of  which  ho  (inderetood  there  was  a  grent. scarcity 
in  India.  To  the  offer  pressed  upon  him  of  the  perviec  of  a  boy  to 
iittc-nd  to  his  daily  wants  during  the  voyage,  he  replied,  "  While  i 
hare  hands  and  feet  of  my  own  I  shall  need  no  servant."  The 
mutter  being  sttll  urged,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  unfitting  Rir  a 
man  in  his  position  to  be  oponly  peen  among  the  crowd  of  sailors 
and  paswcngers  washing  bis  clothes  or  cooking  his  daily  Tmil, 
"  You  Bcc,"  be  answered,  "  to  what  a  pam  this  art  of  preserving 
one's  dignity  has  brought,  the  common  wealth  of  Christendom  !  For 
my  part,  there  is  no  office,  however  humble,  which,  provided  there 
be  no  sin  in  it,  I  cannot  upon  occasion  perform."  This  was  a 
specimen  of  his  whole  conduct  throunhout  the  voyapre,  which  com- 
menced April  7,  l.i41,  giving  rise  to  a  remark  of  the  captain  of 
the  fleet,  that  it  was  even  banJer  to  make  Xavier  accept  anything 
than  it  was  to  get  rid  of  other  men's  imjinrtunilies. 

All  this  self-sacrifiee,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  nio<:t  careful 
attention  to  the  wants  of  others,  was  not  witbont  its  reward.  It 
pave  Xavier  —  not  to  mention  his  subsequent  canonization — an 
inimensq  reputation  with  his  fellow- voyagers,  an  1  a  ;.Teat  inflnen'^ 
over  them,  which  ho  did  not  fail  to  esereit*.  Already,  amid  all 
this  early  austerity,  the  principles  of  Jesuitism  were  fully  devcl- 
opeil.  Xavier  addrcsseil  everybody,  even  the  most  notorious  profli- 
gates, with  mild  familiarity,  no  severity  in  his  face,  no  harshness  in 
his  words.  He  even  voluntecrcil  himself  as  a  sociable  companion, 
and  thus  acquired  an  influence  the  greater  because  it  was  hardly  per- 
cpiveil  by  those  who  snbmitteil  to  it,  so  that  bo  was  generally  said,  by 
those  who  kiiew  liim  Itcst,  to  have  accomplished  much  more  by  hia 
familiar  conversation  than  even  by  his  public  preaching, — of  tho 
effects  of  which,  however,  very  extraordinary  stories  were  told. 

He  arrived  at  Goa  in  May,  1542,  and,  taking  lo<Igings  at  a  hos- 
pital, entered  at  once  with  great  real  on  the  duties  of  his  office  aa 
Pope's  nuncio,  provincial  in  India  of  the  onler  of  Jesuits,  ami  apos- 
tolical miwionury,  profofving,  however,  entire  submission  to  the 
bishop  of  Gob.     PagsiDg  through  the  streets,  bell  in  hand,  heckled 
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the  children,  women  and  servants,  to  be  catechized,  and,  to  help  the 
meraory  and  catch  the  ear,  he  put  the  catechism  into  rhyme.  But 
it  was  not  merely  to  the  Christian  population  that  he  confine<l  his 
labors.  He  had  to  encounter  the  scornful  fanaticism  of  the  Mahom- 
etans, who,  setting  out  from  Arabia,  had  preceded  the  Portuguese 
by  centuries  in  commercial  and  military  visits  to  the  coasts  of 
India  and  the  eastern  islands,  and  who  had  in  many  places  largely 
diffuj-ed  their  religion.  He  had  to  meet  the  insolent  bigotry  of  the 
twice-born  Brahmins,  who,  through  the  system  of  castes,  held  society 
fast  bound,  helpless  and  stationary,  in  the  fetters  of  an  all-pervading 
superstition.  Jewish  scoffers  were  also  to  be  met.  In  fact,*all  sects 
seemed  to  be  brought  together  in  southern  India,  including;  even  an 
ancient  form  of  Christianity,  a  remnant  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster, 
from  Persia,  and  in  Ceylon,  Buddhists.  After  a  year's  stay  at  Goa, 
Xavier  proceeded  to  the  southern  point  of  Hindostan,  about  Cape 
Comorin,  the  pearl-fishers  of  which  region  had,  for  the  sake  of 
Portuguese  protection,  professed  the  Christian  religion,  of  which, 
however,  they  knew  nothing  but  the  name.  Having  preached  ibr 
a  year  or  more  in  this  district,  he  passed  to  the  neighboring  terri- 
tories of  the  Coromandcl  coast,  where  there  already  existed  the 
remains  before  referred  to  of  an  ancient  Christianity,  originally 
propagated,  it  seems  probable,  by  Nestorian  missionaries,  of  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century,  but  which  the  Portuguese  insisted  upon  ascribing 
to  St.  Thomas,  the  apostle,  about  whose  life  and  labors  in  the  East  a 
whole  volume  of  fables  was,  between  them  and  the  native  Christians, 
speedily  manufactured. 

Incapable  of  staying  long  in  one  place,  from  India  Xavier  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  Malacca,  where  he  arrived  towards  the  close  of  1545,  and 
whence  the  next  spring  he  set  out  on  a  missionary  journey  through  the 
Moluccas.  It  was  on  his  return  from  this  last  expedition  that  he 
first  met  with  the  Japanese  Angiro,  at  Malacca,  —  as  relateti,  after 
Pinto,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  —  with  whom  he  arrived  at  Goa 
in  jMarch,  1548.  The  Japanese  were  placed,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, in  the  seminary  of  St.  Paul ;  and  so  delighted  was  Xavier 
tvith  their  progress  and  fervor,  as  to  resolve  to  undertake,  after 
visiting  his  churches  at  Cape  Comorin,  a  new  mission  to  Japan. 

We  have  seen  the  account  given  by  Puito  of  the  origin  of  the 
acquaintance  bei  ween  Xavier  and  Angiro.     The  biographer»  of  the 
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Baiot,  and  the  Jesuit  historians  of  the  Japanese  mission,  embellish 
this  story  by  the  addition  of  several  romantic  particulars.  Angiro, 
they  tell  us,  had  long  l)ecn  troubled  with  remorse  of  conscience,  for 
which  he  could  find  no  remetly,  and  which  he  only  aggravated  in 
the  attempt  to  cure  it  by  retiring  for  a  time  to  a  Japanese  monas- 
t<iry  of  bonzes.  Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the 
earliest  Portuguase  adventurers  to  Japan,  he  consulted  them  as  to 
this  malady,  one  of  whom,  by  name  Alvares  A^az,  having  heard  the 
fame  of  Xavier,  strongly  advised  the  inquiring  Japanese  to  seek 
his  assistance.  Angiro  was  much  inclined  to  do  so  ;  but  the 
danger  and  distance  of  the  voyage  deterred  him,  tillj  having  killed 
a  man  in  a  rencontre,  the  fear  of  arrest  drove  him  to  embark  on 
the  first  vessel  he  could  find,  which  happened  to  be  a  Portuguese 
^hip  bound  for  Malacca,  and  commanded  by  George  Alvarez,  a 
great  admirer  of  Xavier's.  The  good  example  and  edifying  dis- 
course of  this  pious  sea-captain  brought  Angiro  to  the  determina- 
tion to  become  a  Catholic ;  but  being  disappointed  in  finding  Xavier 
as  he  had  expected,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  being  refused 
baptism  by  the  vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Goa  resident  at  Malacca,  ho 
thought  no  more  but  of  returning  home  again,  and  with  that 
object,  not  meeting  with  any  ship  bound  direct  for  Japan,  he  em- 
barked for  Chincheo,  in  China.  Tlience  he  sailed  for  home ;  but  a 
terrible  storm  drove  him  back  to  the  port  he  had  left,  reviving  also 
his  almost  forgotten  resolution  to  become  a  Catholic,  in  which  he 
was  the  more  confirmed  by  happening  to  find  in  the  harbor  his  old 
Portuguese  friend,  Alvares  Vaz,  in  command  of  a  ship  on  her  way 
back  to  India.  Yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  this  old  friend, 
Angiro  sailed  in  his  ship  for  Malacca ;  and,  on  landing  there,  the 
very  first  person  wh(5m  he  met  was  George  Alvarez,  who  immediately 
took  him  to  Xavier.  These  accounts  also  give  him  two  JapanesA 
servants,  both  of  whom  are  stated  to  have  accompanied  him  to  Goa, 
and  to  have  been  baptized,  one  by  the  name  of  John,  the  other 
\  y  that  of  Anthony.  And  this  last  part  of  the  story  is  confirmed 
by  a  letter  of  Xavier's,  dated  July,  1549,  and  written  from  Malacca 
on  his  way  to  Japan,  in  which  letter  he  gives  an  interesting,  and 
at  the  same  time  characteristic,  account  of  his  converts,  very  much 
in  substance,  and  even  in  expression,  like  what  we  may  read  in  th« 
very  latest  missionary  reports. 
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"  No  sooner,"  he  writes,  "  had  they  been  cleansed  by  the  waters 
of  baptism,  than  the  divine  goodness  shed  upon  them  such  delight, 
and  brought  them  to  such  a  sense  of  God*s  beneficence  towards 
them,  that  through  pious  and  spiritual  joy  they  melted-  into  tears. 
In  all  the  virtues  they  made  such  a  progress  as  to  afford  us  a 
pleasant  and  useful  subject  of  conversation.  They  also  learnt  to 
read  and  write,  and  diligently  attended  at  the  appointed  seasons 
of  prayer.  When  inquired  of  by  me  what  subject  of  contemplation 
afifected  them  most,  they  answered,  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord ;  and, 
therefore,  to  this  contemplation  they  chiefly  applied  themselves. 
They  studied  also  the  articles  of  faith,  the  means  of  redemption, 
and  the  other  Christian  mysteries.  To  my  frequent  inquiries  what 
religious  rites  they  found  profited  them  the  most,  they  always  an- 
swered, confession  and  communion  ;  adding,  also,  that  they  did  not 
see  how  any  reasonable  man  could  hesitate  to  assent  to  and  obey 
the  requirements  of  Christian  discipline.  Paul  of  the  Holy  Faith, 
one  of  the  number,  I  once  heard  bursting  out,  with  sighs,  into  these 
exclamations  :  *  0,  miserable  Japanese !  who  adore  as  deities  the 
very  things  which  God  has  made  for  your  service ! '  And  when  I 
asked  him  to  what  he  referred,  he  answered,  *  Because  they  worship 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  things  made  to  serve  those  who  know  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  for  to  what  other  end  are  they  made,  except  to  illu- 
minate both  day  and  night,  in  order  that  men  may  employ  that 
light  in  the  worship  and  to  the  glory  of  God  and  his  Son  ?  * " 

He  mentions,  in  the  same  letter,  that  the  voyage  to  Japan  was  so 
dangerous,  that  not  more  than  two  vessels  out  of  three  were  expected 
to  arrive  there  in  safety.  He  even  seems  to  have  had  s«me  temp- 
tations to  abandon  the  enterprise ;  but  in  spite  of  numerous  obstacles 
put  in  his  way,  as  he  will  have  it,  by  the  great  adversary  of  man- 
kind, he  determined  to  persevere,  especially  as  letters  from  Japan 
gave  encouraging  information  of  the  desire  there  for  Christian  in- 
struction, on  the  part  of  a  prince  of  the  country  who  had  been  much 
impressed  by  the  efficacy  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  employed  by 
certain  Portuguese  merchants,  in  driving  the  evil  spirits  from  a 
haunted  house. 

Another  letter  of  Xavier's,  written  from  Cangoxima,  in  Japan^ 
and  dated  in  November,  1549,  about  three  months  aftxjr  his  arrival, 
gives  an  account  of  his  voyage  thither. 
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Taking  with  him  the  three  Japanese,  Cosmo  de  Torres,  a  priest, 
and  Jean  Fernandes,  a  brother  of  the  society,  —  of  which,  besides 
several  who  had  joined  it  in  India,  some  ten  or  twelve  members  had 
followed  Xavier  from  Portugal,  and  had  been  distributed  in  vari- 
ous services, —  he  sailed  in  the  ship  of  a  Chinese  merchant,  who  had 
agreed  with  the  Portuguese  commander  at  Malacca  to  carry  him 
to  Japan.  As  Pinto  tells  the  story,  this  merchant  was  a  corsair, 
and  so  notorious  a  one  as  to  go  by  the  name  of  the  Robber. 
Xavier  says  nothing  of  that,  but  complains  of  the  levity  and  vacil- 
lation natural  to  barbarians,  which  made  the  captain  linger  at  the 
islands  where  he  touched,  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  monsoon  and 
being  obliged  to  winter  in  China.  Xavier  was  also  greatly  shocked 
at  the  assiduous  worship  paid  by  the  mariners  to  an  idol  which  they 
had  on  board,  and  before  which  they  burnt  candles  and  odoriferous 
wood,  seeking  oracles  from  it  as  to  the  result  of  the  voyage. 
"What  were  our  feelings,  and  what  we  suffered,  you  can  well 
imagine,''  he  exclaims,  "  at  the  thought  that  this  demon  should  be 
consulted  as  to  the  whole  course  of  our  journey  I  '• 

After  touching  at  Canton,  the  Chinese  captain,  instead  of  sailing 
thence  to  Japan,  as  he  had  promised,  followed  the  coast  north 
toward  Chincheo ;  but  hearing,  when  he  approached  that  port,  that 
it  was  blockaded  by  a  corsair,  he  put  off  in  self-defence  for  Japan, 
and  arrived  safe  in  the  port  of  Cangoxima. 

Angiro,  or  Paul  as  he  was  now  called,  was  well  received  by  his 
relations,  and  forty  days  were  spent  by  Xavier  in  laborious  appli- 
cation to  the  rudiments  of  the  language,  and  by  Paul  in  translating 
into  Japanese  the  ten  commandments,  and  other  parts  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  Xavier  determined,  so  he  writes,  to  have  printed 
as  soon  as  possible,  especially  as  most  of  the  Japanese  could  read. 
Angiro  also  devoted  himself  to  exhortations  and  arguments  among 
his  relations  and  friends,  and  soon  made  converts  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  many  besides,  of  both  sexes.  An  interview  was  had 
with  the  king  of  Satsuma,  —  in  which  province  Cangoxima  was 
situated,  —  and  he  presently  issued  an  edict  allowing  his  subjects  to 
embrar',e  the  new  faith.  This  beginning  seemed  promising;  but 
Xavier  already  anticipated  a  violent  opposition  so  soon  as  his 
object  came  to  be  fully  understood.  He  drew  consolation,  how 
sver,  from  the  spiritual  benefits  enjoyed  bj  himself,  **  since  in  these 
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remoto  regions,'*  so  he  wrote,  *^  amid  the  impious  worshippers  of 
demons,  so  very  far  removed  from  ahnost  every  mortal  aid  and  con- 
Holation,  we  almost  of  necessity,  as  it  were,  ibrget  and  lose  ourselves 
in  God,  which  hardly  can  happen  in  a  Christian  land,  where  the  love 
of  parents  and  country,  intimacies,  friendships  and  affinities,  and 
helps  at  hand  both  for  body  and  mind,  intervene,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween man  and  God,  to  the  forgetfulness  of  the  latter."  And  what 
tended  to  confirm  this  spiritual  state  of  mind  was  the  entire  free- 
dom in  Japan  "  from  those  delights  which  elsewhere  stimulate  the 
flesh  and  break  down  the  strength  of  mind  and  body.  The  Japan- 
ese," he  wrote,  **  rear  no  animals  for  food.  Sometimes  they  ea* 
fish  ;  —  they  have  a  moderate  supply  of  rice  and  wheat ;  but  they 
live,  for  the  most  part,  on  vegetables  and  fruits ;  and  yet  they  attain 
to  such  a  good  old  age,  as  clearly  to  show  how  little  nature,  else- 
where so  insatiable,  really  demands." 

Angiro  himself  wrote  at  the  same  time  a  short  letter  to  the 
brethren  at  Goa,  but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  information  contained 
in  Xavier's. 

The  following  account,  which  Cosrae  de  Torres,*  a  Spaniard  by 
birth,  Xavier's  principal  assistant,  and  his  successor  at  the  head 
of  the  mission,  gives  of  himself  in  a  letter  written  from  Goa  to  the 
Society  in  Europe,  just  before  setting  out,  shows,  like  other  cases  to 
be  mentioned  hereafter,  that  it  was  by  no  means  merely  from  the 
class  of  students  that  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  at  ite  commence- 
ment recruited. 

Though  always  inclined,  so  Cosme  writes,  to  religion,  yet  many 
things  and  various  desires  for  a  long  time  distracted  him.  In  the 
year  1538,  in  search  he  knew  not  of  what,  he  sailed  from  Spain  to 
the  Canaries,  whence  he  visited  the  West  Indies  and  the  continent 
of  New  Spain,  where  he  passed  four  years  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  satiety  even,  of  this  world^s  goods.  But  desiring  some- 
thing greater  and  more  solid,  in  1542  he  embarked  on  board  a  fleet 
of  six  ships,  fitted  out  by  Mendosa,  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  to 
explore  and  occupy  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  discovered  by  Magel- 
lan in  1521.  Standing  westward,  on  the  fifty-fifth  day  they 
fell  in,  so  Cosme  writes,  with  a  numerous  cluster  of  very  small,  low 
islands,  of  which  the  inhabitants  lived  on  fish  and  the  leaves  of 

*  In  the  Latin  version  of  the  Jesuit  letters  he  is  called  Cosmus  Turrianus. 
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trees.  Ten  days  after,  they  saw  a  beautiful  island,  covered  with 
palms,  but  the  wind  prevented  their  landing.  In  another  ten  o* 
twelve  days,  the  ships  reached  the  great  island  of  Mindanao,  two 
hundred  leagues  in  circumference,  but  with  few  inhabitants.  Sail- 
ing thence  to  the  south  they  discovered  a  small  island  abounding  in 
meat  and  rice ;  but  having,  during  half  a  year's  residence,  lost  foui 
hundred  men  in  contests  with  the  natives,  who  used  poisoned  arrows, 
they  sailed  to  the  Moluccas,  where  they  remained  about  two  years, 
till  it  was  finally  resolved,  not  having  the  means  to  get  back  to 
New  Spain,  to  apply  to  the  Portuguese  governor  to  forward  them 
to  Goa.  At  Amboina,  Cosme  met  with  Xavier,  whose  convci-sa- 
tion  revived  his  religious  inclinations ;  and,  proceeding  to  Goa,  he 
was  ordained  a  priest  by  the  bishop  there,  who  placed  him  in  charge 
of  a  cure.  But  he  found  no  peace  of  mind  till  he  betook  himself 
to  the  college  of  St.  Paul  (which  seems  by  this  time  to  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits),  being  the  more  confirmed  in  his  res- 
olution to  join  the  order,  by  the  return  of  Xavier  to  Goa,  whose 
invitation  to  accompany  him  to  Japan  he  joyfully  accepted,  and 
where  he  continued  for  twenty  years  to  labor  as  a  missionary. 

Cosme,  in  his  letter  above  quoted,  sjiys  nothing  of  any  hostile 
collision  of  the  Spanish  ships,  in  which  he  reached  the  East,  with 
the  Portuguese;  but  it  appears,  from  Galvano's  account  of  this 
expedition,  that  such  collision  did  take  place.  He  also  gives,  as 
the  reason  why  the  Spaniards  did  not  land  on  Mindanao,  the  oppo- 
sition they  experienced  from  some  of  the  princes  of  it,  who,  by  his  own 
recent  efforts,  had  been  converted  to  Catholicism ;  and  who,  having 
given  their  obedience  to  him,  would  by  no  means  incur  his  dis- 
pleasure by  entertaining  these  interloping  Spaniards. 

One  of  the  Spanish  ships  was  sent  back  to  New  Spain  with  news 
of  their  success  thus  far.  This  ship  i)asscd  among  the  northeni 
islands  of  the  group,  which  seem  now  first  to  have  received  the  name 
of  the  Philippines,  Another  fleet  sailed  from  Seville,  in  the  year 
1544,  to  cooperate  with  Rui  liopes ;  but  none  of  the  ships  succeeded 
in  passing  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  except  one  small  bark,  which  ran 
up  the  coast  to  Peru.  The  Spaniards  made  no  further  attempts  in 
the  East  till  the  expiration  of  ten  years  or  more,  when  the  Philip- 
pines were  finally  colonized  —  an  event  not  without  its  influence 
upon  the  affairs  of  Japan. 


CHAPTER   V. 

POLITICAL   AXD   BKUGI0U8  CONDITION   07  JAPAN,   AS    FOUND   BT  TUB  POBTV 
OUESB. — THE  JACATA8,   OR  KIN'GS,   AND    THEIR   VASSALS.  —  RETCKVES. — 
MONET.  —  DISTINCTION     OP     BANKS.  —  THR    KUB0-8AMA.  —  TIIE     DAIRI.  — 
SIXTO.  —  BUDDHISM. SIUTO.  —  A.  D.  IMO. 

Japan,  as  found  bj  the  Portuguese,  embraced  three  large  islands, 
besides  many  smaller  ones.  Ximo  (or  Kiusiu),  the  most  southern 
and  western  of  the  group,  and  the  one  with  which  the  Portuguese 
fir&t  became  acf(uaintod,  is  separated  at  the  north,  by  a  narrow 
strait,  fi*om  the  much  larger  island  of  Nipon,  forming  with  its 
western  portion  a  right  angle,  within  which  the  third  and  much 
smaller  island  of  Sikokf  is  included.  These  islands  were  found 
to  be  divided  into  sixty-six  separate  govemineuts,  or  king- 
donLS,  of  which  Nipon  contained  fifty-three,  Ximo  (or  Kiusiu) 
nine,  and  Sikokf  four  —  the  numerous  smaller  islands  being 
reckoned  as  appurtenant  to  one  or  another  of  the  three  larger 
ones.  These  kingdoms,  grouped  into  eight,  or  rather  nine,  larger 
divisions,  and  subdivided  into  principalities,  of  which,  in  all, 
there  were  not  less  than  six  hundred,  had  originally  (at  least 
such  was  the  Japanese  tradition)  been  provinces  of  a  consol- 
idated empire ;  but  by  degrees  and  by  dint  of  civil  wars,  by  which 
the  islands  had  been,  and  still  were,  very  much  distracted,  they  had 
reached,  at  the  period  of  the  Portuguese  discovery,  a  state  of  almost 
complete  independence.  Indeed,  several  of  the  kingdoms,  like  thut 
of  Fif/en,  in  the  west  part  of  Ximo,  had  still  further  disintegrated 
into  independent  principalities. 

It  Htill  frequently  happened,  however,  that  several  provinces  were, 
united  under  one  ruler ;  and  such  was  especially  tlie  case  with  live 
central  provinces  of  Ni|)on,  including  the  great  cities  of  Miako, 
Ozaka^  and  Sakai^  which  five  provinces  formed  the  patrimony  of  a 
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prince  who  bore  the  title  of  Kubo-Sama  —  Sama  meaning  lord, 
and  Kubo  general  or  commander.  This  title  the  Portuguese  ren- 
dered into  Emperor,  and  it  was  almost  precisely  equivalent  to  the 
original  sense  of  the  Imperator  of  the  llomans,  though  still  more 
exactly  corresponding  to  CromwelPs  title  of  Lord-General, 

This  Kubo-Sama,  or  Siogun,  as  he  was  otherwise  called,  was 
acknowledged  by  all  the  other  princes  as  in  some  respect  their  sup<v 
rior  and  head.  The  other  rulers  of  provinces  bore  the  title  of 
Soitgo  or  JacaXa,  which  the  Portuguese  rendered  by  the  term  King. 
Keserving  to  themselves,  as  their  personal  domain,  a  good  half  of 
the  whole  extent  of  their  territories,  these  chiefs  divided  the  rest 
among  certain  great  vassals,  called  T&no,  CoTttsu^  or  Kounidaimio. 
who  were  bound  to  military  service  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  lands  which  they  held ;  which  lands,  after  reserving  a  portion 
for  their  private  domain,  these  nobles  distributed  in  their  turn  to 
other  inferior  lords,  called  Joriki,  who  held  of  them  upon  similai 
conditions  of  military  service,  and  who  had  still  beneath  them,  upon 
the  same  footing,  a  class  of  military  vassals  and  tenante,  called 
Dosin,  and  corresponding  to  the  men-at-arms  of  the  feudal  time& 
of  Europe.  The  actual  cultivators  of  the  lands — as  had  also  been, 
and  still  to  a  considerable  extent  was,  the  case  in  feudal  Europe  — 
were  in  the  condition  of  serfs. 

Thus  it  happened,  that,  as  in  feudal  Europe,  so  in  Japan,  great 
armies  might  be  very  suddenly  raised;  and  war  being  the  chief 
cmplojrment  of  the  superior  classes,  and  the  only  occupation,  that 
of  the  priesthood  excepted,  esteemed  honorable,  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  constant  state  of  turbulence  and  commotion. 

All  the  classes  above  enumerated,  except  the  last,  enjoyed  tha 
highly-prized  honor  of  wearing  two  swords.  One  sword  was  worn 
by  certain  inferior  officials;  but  merchants,  traders  and  artisanfi 
were  confounded,  as  to  this  matter,  with  the  peasants,  not  being  per- 
mitted to  wear  any.  The  revenue  of  the  princes  and  other  proprie- 
tors was,  and  still  is,  reckoned  in  koku  or  kokf  of  rice,  each  of 
three  sacks,  or  bales,  each  bale  containing  (according  to  Titsingh) 
thirty-three  and  one  third  gantings —  the  universal  Japanese  mc2S 
ure  for  all  articles,  liquid  or  dry  —  and  weighing  from  eighty-two 
to  eighty-three  kattics,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  of  our 
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pounds  ^  Ten  thousand  kokf  make  a  man-kokf,  in  which  the  ro7« 
enucs  c  f  the  great  princes  are  reckoned.  The  distinction  of  rank 
was  very  strictly  observed,  being  even  ingrained  into  the  language.! 
Inferiors  being  seated  on  their  heels,  according  to  the  Japanese 
fashion,  testified  their  respect  for  their  superiors  by  laying  the 
palms  of  their  hands  on  the  floor,  and  bending  their  bodies  so  low 
that  their  fordieada  almost  touched  the  ground,  in  which  position 
they  remained  for  some  seconds.  This  is  called  the  kitu.  The 
eaperior  responded  by  laying  the  palms  of  his  hands  upon  his  knees, 
and  nodding  or  bowing,  more  or  less  low,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  other  party. 

As  to  everything  that  required  powefs  of  analysis,  or  the  capacity 
of  taking  general  views,  the  Portuguese  missionaries  were  but  poor 
observers ;  yet  they  could  not  but  perceive  in  the  Dairi  the  surviv- 
ing shadow,  and  indeed,  in  tiie  earlier  days  of  the  missions,  some- 

*  It  appears  from  Golowntn  that  there  are  also  smaller  packages,  of  which 
three  make  the  Urge  one.  The  price  of  rice  varied,  of  course  ;  but  Kampfer 
gives  five  or  six  taels  of  silver  us  the  average  vuluc  of  the  kokf.  Titsingh 
represents  the  kokf  as  corresponding  to  the  gold  kobany^  the  national  coin 
of  the  Japanese.  The  original  kobang  weighed  forty-seven  konderins,  or 
rather  more  than  our  eagle  ;  but,  till  the  year  1672,  it  passed  in  Japan  as 
equivalent  to  about  six  taels  of  silver.  The  present  kobang  contvins  only 
half  as  much  gold  ;  and  yet,  as  compared  with  silver,  is  rated  still  higher. 
The  kobang  is  figured  by  Kampfer  as  an  oblong  coin  rounded  at  the  ends,  the 
BurCice,  on  one  side,  marked  with  four  rows  of  indented  lines,  and  bearing 
at  each  end  the  arms  or  symbol  of  the  Dairi,  and  between  them  a  mark 
showing  the  value,  lind  the  sig»»ature  of  the  master  of  the  mint  The  other 
side  was  smooth,  and  had  only  the  stamp  of  the  inspector  general  of  gold  and 
silver  money.  Kampfcr  also  figures  the  obaniy  which  even  in  his  time  had  be- 
come very  rare,  similar  to  the  kobang,  but  of  ten  times  the  weight  and  value. 
A  third  gold  coin  was  the  iisibo,  figured  by  Kampfer  as  an  oblong  square. 
According  to  Thunburg,  it  was  of  the  value  of  a  quarter  of  the  kobang.  Silver 
piissed  by  weight.  The  Japanese  do  not  appear  to  have  hod  any  silver  coins, 
unless  lumps  of  irregular  shape  and  weight,  but  bearing  certain  marks  and 
stamps,  were  to  be  so  considered.  In  ordinary  retail  transactions  copper  teni, 
or  kaSf  as  the  Chinese  name  was,  were  employed.  They  were  round,  with  a 
fquire  hole  in  the  mid<lle,  by  which  they  were  strung.  Some  were  of  double 
»ize  and  vahie,  and  some  of  iron.  For  further  information  on  the  Japancss 
cionctary  system,  and  on  the  present  state  and  value  of  the  Japanese  circa- 
.ting  mcilium,  see  chapters  xxv.,  xxxix.,  and  xl^i. 
t  See  Appendix,  note  A 
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thing  more  than  a  mere  shadow,  of  a  still  more  ancient  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  had  both 
been  united  under  one  head. 

The  Dairi,*  Vo,  or  Mikado,  as  he  was  otherwise  designated,  had 
for  his  residence  the  north-east  quarter  of  Miako  (a  great  city,  not 
far  from  the  centre  of  Nipon,  but  nearest  the  southern  shore).  This 
quarter  was  of  vast  extent,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  a  ditch  and 
rampart,  by  which  it  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  In  the 
midst  of  this  fortified  place,  in  a  vast  palace,  easily  distinguished  from 
a  distance  by  the  height  of  its  tower,  the  Dairi  dwelt,  with  his  empress 
or  chief  wife ;  his  other  eleven  wives  had  adjoining  palace^  in  a  cir- 
cle around,  outside  of  which  were  the  dwellings  of  his  chamberlains 
and  other  officers.  These  Dairi  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Syn- 
Muy  who,  it  was  said,  had,  a.  c.  GGO,  introduced  civilization  into 
Japan,  and  first  established  a  regular  government,  and  commencing 
with  whom,  the  Japanese  annals  show  a  regular  series  of  Dairi, 
who  are  represented  as  having  been  for  many  ages  the  sole  lords 
and  imperial  rulers  of  Japan,  till,  at  length,  they  had  been  insensi- 
bly set  aside,  as  to  the  actual  exercise  of  authority,  by  the  Cubo- 
,Sama,  or  commanders  of  the  armies.  .  Yet  these  gradually 
eclipsed  and  finally  superseded  emperors  —  equivalents  of  the 
"  idle  kings  "  of  the  Carlovingian  race  of  France,  or  to  the  present 
nominal  sovereign  of  the  British  empire  —  were,  and  still  are, 
treated  (as  Queen  Victoria  is)  with  all  the  ceremonial  of  sub- 
stantial power,  and  even  with  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  national  church,  descended  from  a  race  of 
divinities,  and  destined  at  death  to  pass  by  a  regular  apotheosis  into 
the  list  of  the  national  gods. 

All  the  revenue  drawn  from  the  city  of  Miako  and  its  dependen- 
cies was  appropriated  to  their  support,  to  which  the  Kubo-Sama 
added  a  further  sum  from  his  treasury.  lie  himself  treated  the 
Dairi  with  as  much  ceremonious  respect  and  semi-worship  as  the 
British  prime  minister  bestows  upon  the  British  queen.  lie  paid 
an  annual  visit  to  the  court  of  the  Dairi  in  great  state,  and  with 
all  the  carriage  of  an  inferior  ;  but  took  care  to  maintain  a  garri- 

•  Dairi,  in  its  originnl  sense,  is  said,  by  Rodriguez,  in  his  Japanese  gram- 
mar, to  signify  rather  the  court  than  the  person  of  the  theocratic  chief  t€ 
whom  it  is  applied  ;  and  so  of  most  of  the  titles  mentioned  in  the  text 
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BOD  at  Miako,  or  its  neighborhood,  sufficient  to  repress  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Dairi  or  his  partisans  to  reestablish  the  old 
order  of  things,  —  an  idea  which,  when  the  islands  first  became 
known  to  the  Portuguese,  seems  not  yet  to  have  been  entirely 
abandoned. 

We  may  trace  a  still  further  resemblance  between  the  position  of 
the  Dairi  of  Japan  and  the  Queen  of  England,  in  the  circumstance 
that  all  public  acts  are  dated  by  the  years  of  his  reign,  and  that 
all  titles  of  honor  nominally  emanate  from  him,  though  of  course 
obliged,  as  to  this  matter,  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  Kubo- 
Sama.  Even  the  Kubo-Sama  himself  condescends,  like  a  British 
prime  minister,  to  accept  such  decorations  at  the  hands  of  the  Dairi, 
affecting  to  ieel  extremely  honored  and  flattered  at  titles  which  had 
been,  in  fact,  dictated  by  himself. 

The  whole  court  of  the  Dairi,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  quar- 
ter of  Miako  in  which  he  dwelt,  consisted  of  persons  who  plumed 
themselves  upon  the  idea  of  being,  like  the  Dairi  himself,  descended 
from  TcTisio  Dai-Dsin,  the  first  of  the  demigods,  and  who  in 
consequence  looked  down,  like  the  Indian  ]5rahmins,  upon  all  the 
rest  of  the  nation  as  an  inferior  race,  distinguishing  themselves  as 
Kuf/e^  and  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  as  Get/e,  These  Kuge,  who 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  once  formed  a  class  resembling  the  old 
Koman  patricians,  all  wore  a  particular  dress,  by  which  was  indi- 
cated, not  only  their  character  as  members  of  that  order,  but,  by  the 
length  of  their  sashes,  the  particular  rank  which  they  held  in  it;  a 
distinction  the  more  necessary,  since,  as  generally  happens  with 
these  aristocracies  of  birth,  many  of  the  members  were  in  a  state  of 
poverty,  and  obliged  to  support  theuiselves  by  various  handicrafts.* 

Of  the  magnificence  of  the  court  of  the  Dairi,  and  of  the  ceremo- 
nials of  it,  the  missionaries  reported  many  stories,  chiefly,  of  course, 
on  the  credit  of  hearsay.  It  was  said  that  the  Dairi  was  never 
allowed  to  breathe  the  common  air,  nor  his  foot  to  touch  the 
ground ;  that  he  never  wore  the  same  garment  twice,  nor  eat  a 

•  Acconlinji;  to  Rodriguez,  there  had  been  also  an  ancient  military  nobil- 
ity, called  buke;  but  in  the  course  of  the  civil  wars  many  families  of  it  had 
become  extinct,  'while  other  humble  families,  who  had  risen  by  way  of 
arms,  mostly  formed  the  existing  nobility. 
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flecond  time  from  the  same  dishes,  which,  after  each  meal,  were 
carefully  broken,  —  for,  should  any  other  person  attempt  to  dine 
from  them,  he  would  infallibly  perish  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
throat.  Nor  could  any  one  who  attempted  to  wear  the  Dairi's  cast- 
off  garments,  without  his  permission,  escape  a  similar  punishment 
The  Dairi,  as  we  are  told,  was,  in  ancient  times,  obliged  to  scat 
himself  every  morning  on  his  throne,  with  the  crown  on  his  head, 
and  there  to  hold  himself  immovable  for  several  hours  like  a  statue. 
This  immobility,  it  was  imagined,  was  an  augury  of  the  tranquillity 
of  the  empire ;  and  if  he  happened  to  move  ever  so  little,  or  even  to 
turn  his  eyes,  war,  famine,  fire,  or  pestilence,  was  expected  soon  to 
afflict  the  unhappy  province  toward  which  he  had  squinted.  But  as 
the  country  was  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation,  the 
happy  substitute  was  finally  hit  upon  of  placing  the  crown  upon  the 
throne  without  the  Dairi  —  a  more  fixed  immobility  being  thus 
assured;  and,  as  Kiimpfer  dryly  observes,  one  doubtless  producing 
much  the  same  good  effects. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Xavier  in  Japan  the  throne  of  the 
Dairi  was  filled  by  Gonara,  the  hundred  and  sixth,  according  to 
the  Japanese  chronicl&s,  in  the  order  of  succession ;  while  the  throne 
of  the  Kubo-Sama  was  occupied  by  Josi  Far,  who  was  succeeded,  the 
next  year,  by  his  son,  Josi  Tir,  the  twenty-fourth  of  these  officers, 
according  to  the  Japanese,  since  their  assumption  of  sovereign 
power  in  the  person  of  Joritomo,  a.  d.  1185. 

The  Japanese  annals,  which  are  scarcely  more  than  a  chronologi- 
cal table  of  successions,  cast  little  light  upon  the  causes  and  progress 
of  this  revolution  ;  *  but,  from  the  analogy  of  similar  cases,  we  may 
conjecture  that  it  was  occasioned,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  introduction 
into  Japan,  and  the  spread  there,  of  a  new  religion,  gradually  super- 

♦  According  to  the  Jnpaneso  historical  legends,  the  office  of  Cubo-Sama, 
originally  limited  to  the  infliction  of  punishments  and  the  suppression  of 
crimes,  was  shared,  for  many  ages,  between  the  two  families  of  Ghcnji  and 
Feiji,  till  about  1180,  when  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  these  families,  and, 
the  latter,  having  triumphed,  assumed  such  power  that  the  Dairi  commis- 
sioned Joritomo,  a  member  of  the  defeated  family  of  Ghcnji,  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  him.  Joritomo  renewed  the  war,  killed  Feiji,  and  was  himself 
appointed  Kubo-Sama,  but  ended  with  usurping  a  greater  power  than  any 
of  his  predecessors. 
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Beding,  to  a  great  extent,  tJie  old  system,  of  which  the  Dairi  was 
the  head. 

One  might  Iraye  expected  from  the  Portuguese  missionaries  a 
pretty  exact  account  of  the  various  creeds  and  sects  of  Japan, 
or,  at  least,  of  the  two  leading  religions,  between  which  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  were  divided;  instead  of  which  they  confound 
perpetually  the  ministers  of  the  two  religions  under  the  common 
name  of  bonzes,  taking  very  little  pains  to  distinguish  between  two 
systems  both  of  which  they  regarded  as  equally  false  and  pernicious. 
Their  attention,  indeed,  i^eema  to  have  boon  principally  fixed  on  the 
new  religion,  that  of  Buddha,  or  Fo,  of  which  the  adherents  were  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  and  the  hierarchy  the  most  compact  and  for 
midable,  presenting,  in  its  organization  and  practices  (with,  however, 
on  some  points  a  very  different  set  of  doctrines),  a  most  singular 
counterpart  to  the  Catholic  church,  —  a  similarity  which  the  mis- 
sionaries could  only  explain  by  the  theory  of  a  diabolical  imitation ; 
and  which  some  subsequent  Catholic  writers  have  been  inclined  to 
ascribe,  upon  very  unsatisfactory  grounds,  to  the  ancient  labors  of 
Armenian  and  Nestorian  missionaries,  being  extremely  unwilling  to 
admit  what  seems,  however,  very  probable,  if  not,  indeed,  certain, 
—  little  attention  has  as  yet  been  given  to  this  interesting  inquiry,  — 
that  some  leading  ideas  of  the  Catholic  church  have  been  derived  from 
Buddhist  sources,  whose  missionaries,  while  penetrating,  as  we  know 
they  did,  to  the  East,  and  converting  entire  nations,  may  well  bo 
supposed  not  to  have  been  without  their  influence  also  on  the  West. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  general  prevalence,  at  the  time 
when  Japan  first  became  known  to  Europeans,  of  the  doctrine  of 
Buddha,  —  of  which  there  would  seem  to  have  been  quite  a  number 
of  distinct  observances,  not  unlike  the  different  orders  of  monks  and 
friars  in  the  Catholic  church,  —  it  appears,  as  well  from  the  memoirs 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  as  from  more  exact  and  subsequent  ob- 
servations made  by  residents  in  the  Dutch  service,  that  there  also 
existed  another  and  more  ancient  religious  system,  with  which  the 
person  and  authority  of  the  Dairi  had  been  and  still  were  closely 
identified.  This  system  was  known  as  the  religion  of  SintOy  or  of 
the  Kami  —  a  name  given  not  only  to  the  seven  mythological  per- 
sonages, or  celestial  gods,  who  compose  the  first  Japanese  dynasty, 
and  to  the  five  demigods,  or  terrestrial  gods,  who  compose  the  second 
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(two  dynasties  which,  as  in  the  similar  mythology  of  the  Egjrptianf 
and  Hindoos,  were  imagined  to  have  extended  through  immense 
and  ineomprehensible  ages  preceding  the  era  of  Syn-Mu),  but  in- 
cluding also  the  whole  series  of  the  Dairi,  who  traced  their  descent 
from  the  first  of  the  demigods,  and  who,  though  regarded  during 
their  lives  as  mere  men,  yet  at  their  deaths  underwent,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  Caesars,  a  regular  apotheosis,  by  which  they 
were  added  to  the  number  of  the  Kami,  or  Sin,  —  wprds  both  of 
which  had  the  same  signification,  namely,  inhabitants  of  heaven.* 
A  like  apotheosis  was  also  extended  to  all  who  had  seemed  to 
deserve  it  by  their  sanctity,  their  miracles,  or  their  great  bene- 
factions. 

The  Kami  of  the  first  dynasty,  the  seven  superior  gods,  being 
regarded  as  too  elevated  above  the  earth  to  concern  themselves  in 
what  is  passing  on  it,  the  chief  object  of  the  worship  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  this  ancient  system  was  the  goddess  Tensio  Dai-Dsin, 
already  mentioned  as  the  first  of  the  demigods,  and  the  supposed 
progenitor  of  the  Dairi,  and  of  the  whole  order  of  the  Kuge.  Of 
this  Tensio  Dai-Dsin,  and  of  her  heroic  and  miraculous  deeds,  a 
vast  many  fables  were  in  circulation.  Even  those  who  had  quitted 
the  ancient  religion  to  embrace  the  new  sects  paid  a  sort  of  wor- 
ship to  the  pretended  mother  of  the  Japanese  nation ;  and  there 
was  not  a  considerable  city  in  the  empire  in  which  there  was  not 
a  temple  to  her  honor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  religion  of  the 
Kami,  by  its  doctrine  of  the  apotheosis  of  all  great  siunts  and 
great  heroes,  gave,  like  the  old  pagan  religions,  a  hospitable  rece]>- 
tion  to  all  new  gods,  so  that  even  the  rival  demigod,  Buddha,  came 
to  be  regarded  by  many  as  identical  with  Tensio  Dai-Dsin,  —  a 
circumstance  which  will  serve  to  explain  the  great  intermixture  of 
religious  ideas  found  in  Japan,  and  the  alleged  fact,  very  remark- 
able, if  true,  that,  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  missiona- 
ries, religious  persecution  had  never  been  known  there. 

Each  of  these  numerous  demigods  was  supposed  by  the  adherents 
of  the  religion  of  Sinto  to  preside  over  a  special  paradise  of  his 

*  The  word  Kami  is  also  doubly  used  as  a  title  of  honor  conferred  with  the 
■anction  of  the  Dairi,  somewhat  eqaivalent,  sajs  Kampfer,  in  one  case,  tc 
the  European  title  of  chevalier,  and  in  the  other,  to  that  of  oount    Golow 
fun  insiats  that  it  implies  something  spiritaaL 
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own ;  this  one  in  the  air,  that  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  one  in 
the  moon  and  another  in  the  sun,  and  so  on ;  and  each  devotee, 
choosing  his  god  according  to  the  paradise  that  pleased  him  best, 
i^red  no  pains  to  gain  admission  into  it.  For  what  St.  Paul  had 
said  of  the  Athenians,  might,  according  to  the  missionaries,  be 
applied  with  equal  truth  to  the  Japanese  —  they  were  excessively 
superstitious,  and  this  superstition  had  so  multiplied  temples,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  city  in  which,  counting  all  the  smaller  chapels, 
the  number  did  not  seem  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  most  pious 
Catholic  countries. 

The  temples  of  the  Sinto  religion,  called  Mias,  were  and  still  are 
—  for  in  this  respect  no  change  has  taken  place  —  ordinarily  built 
upon  eminences,  in  retired  spots,  at  a  distance  from  bustle  and  busi 
ness,  surrounded  by  groves  and  approached  by  a  grand  avenue  hay- 
ing a  gate  of  stone  or  wood,  and  bearing  a  tablet  or  door-plate,  of 
a  foot  and  a  half  square,  which  announces,  in  gilded  letters,  the 
name  of  the  Kami  to  whom  the  temple  is  consecrated.  These  exte- 
rior appendages  would  seem  to  foretell  a  considerable  structure ; 
but  within  there  is  usually  found  only  a  wretched  little  building  of 
wood,  half  hid  among  trees  and  shrubbery,  about  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  breadth  and  height,  all  its  dimensions  being  equal,  and  with 
only  a  single  grated  window,  through  which  the  interior  may  be 
seen  empty,  or  containing  merely  a  mirror  of  polished  metal,  set  in  a 
frame  of  braided  straw,  or  hung  about  with  fringes  of  white  paper. 
Just  within  the  entrance  of  the  enclosure  stands  a  })asin  of  water, 
by  washing  in  which  the  worshippers  may  purify  themselves. 
Beside  the  temple  is  a  great  chest  for  the  reception  of  alms,  part- 
ly by  which,  and  partly  by  an  allowance  from  the  Dairi,  the  guard- 
ians of  the  temples  are  supported,  while  at  the  gate  hangs  a  gong, 
on  which  the  visitant  announces  his  arrival.  Most  of  these  temples 
have  also  an  antechamber,  in  which  sit  those  who  have  the  charge, 
clothed  in  rich  garments.  There  arc  commonly  also  in  the  cnclos 
ure  a  number  of  little  chapels,  or  miniature  temples,  portable  so  ai 
to  be  carried  in  religious  processions.  All  of  these  temples  an 
built  after  one  model,  the  famous  one  of  Isje^  near  the  centre  ol 
the  island  of  Nipon,  and  which  within  the  enclosure  is  equallj 
humble  with  all  the  rest. 

The  worship  consists  in  prayers  and  prostrations.     Works  of 
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religious  merit  are,  casting  a  contribution  into  the  alms-chest,  and 
avoiding  or  expiating  the  impurities  supposed  to  be  the  consequence 
of  being  touched  by  blood,  of  eating  of  the  flesh  of  any  quadnipod 
except  the  deer,  and  to  a  less  extent  even  that  of  any  bird,  of  kill- 
ing any  animal,  of  coming  in  contact  with  a  dead  person,  or  even, 
among  the  more  scrupulous,  of  seeing,  hearing  of,  or  speaking  of 
any  such  impurities.  To  these  may  be  added,  as  works  of  religious 
merit,  the  celebration  of  festivals,  of  which  there  are  two  principal 
ones  in  each  month,  being  the  first  and  fifteenth  day  of  it,  bedsides 
five  greater  ones  distributed  through  the  year,  and  lasting  some  of 
them  for  several  days,  in  which  concerts,  spectacles  and  theatrical 
exhibitions,  form  a  leading  part  A\  e  must  add  the  going  on 
pilgrimages,  to  which,  indeed,  all  the  religious  of  Japan  are  greatly 
addicted.  The  pilgrimage  esteemed  by  the  adherents  of  Sinto  as 
the  most  meritorious,  and  which  all  are  bound  to  make  once  a 
year,  or,  at  least,  once  in  their  life,  is  that  of  Isje^  or  Ixo,  the  name 
of  a  central  province  on  the  south  coast  of  Nipon,  in  which  Teasio 
Dai-Dsin  was  reported  to  have  been  born  and  to  have  died,  and 
which  contains  a  Mia  exceedingly  venerated,  and  alread}'  mentioned 
as  the  model  afler  which  all  tlie  others  are  built. 

Though  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  distinguish  what,  either  of  cere- 
mony or  doctrine,  was  peculiar  or  original  in  the  system  of  Sinto,-^ 

•  The  following  system  of  Japanese  cosmogony  is  given  by  Klaprotb,  as 
contained  in  an  imperfect  volume  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  chronology, 
printed  in  Japan,  in  Chinese  characters,  without  date,  but  which  for  more 
thtin  a  hundred  years  past  has  been  in  the  R<.>yal  Library  of  Paris  :  **  At 
first  the  heaven  and  the  earth  were  not  separated,  tlie  perfect  principle  and 
the  imperfect  principle  were  not  disjoined  ;  chaos,  under  the  form  of  an  egg, 
contained  the  breath  [of  life],  self-produced,  including  the  germs  of  all 
things.  Then  what  was  pure  and  perfect  ascended  upwards,  And  formed 
the  heavens  (or  sky),  while  what  was  dense  and  impure  coagulated,  was 
precipitated,  and  produced  the  earth.  The  pure  and  excellent  principles 
formetl  whatever  is  light,  whilst  whatever  was  dense  and  impure  descended 
by  its  own  gravity  ;  consequently  the  sky  was  formed  prior  to  the  earth. 
Afier  their  completion,  a  divine  being  {Kami)  was  born  in  the  midst  of 
thetn.  Hence,  it  has  been  said,  that  at  the  reibiction  of  chaos,  an  isLind 
of  soft  earth  enior^l,  as  a  fish  swims  upon  the  water.  At  this  period 
a  thing  resembling  a  shoot  of  the  pl»\nt  assi  [Erynntlnis  Japonic\tfi\  wa« 
produced  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  This  shoot  was  metamorphosed 
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yet  in  general  that  eystera  seems  to  have  been  much  less  austere 
than  the  rival  doctrine  of  Buddha,  which  teaches  that  sorrow  is  in- 
separable from  existence,  the  only  escape  from  it  being  in  annihi- 
lation. The  adherents  of  Sinto  were,  on  the  other  hand,  much  more 
disposed  to  look  upon  the  bright  side  of  things,  ti^ming  their  relig- 
ious festivals  into  holidays,  and  regarding  people  in  sorrow  and 
distress  as  unfit  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  whose  felicity  ought 
Tiot  to  be  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  pain  and  misery.  And  this, 
x>erhaps,  was  one  of  the  causes  that  enabled  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
which  addresses  itself  more  to  the  sorrowing  hearts  of  which  the 
world  is  so  full,  to  obtain  that  predominancy  of  which  the  Portu- 
guese missionaries  found  it  in  possession. 

Of  this  religion  of  Buddha,  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Japan,  but 
prevailing  through  the  whole  of  central  and  south-eastern  Asia,  and 
having  probably  more  adherents  than  any  other  religious  creed,  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  at  any  length.  A  much  more  cor- 
rect idea  of  it  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  recorded  observations  of 
our  modem  missionaries,  and  from  the  elaborate  investigations  of 
Abel  Kemusat,  and  several  other  learned  orientalists,  who  have  shed 
a  flood  of  light  upon  this  interesting  subject,  than  can  be  gathered 
from  the  letters  of  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  whose  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  was,  on  many  important  points,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  cardinal  one  of  annihilation,  exceedingly  confused, 
contradictory  and  erroneous ;  and,  indeed,  the  same  confusion  and 
error  existij  in  almost  all  European  travellers  in  the  Iilast,  down  to 
a  very  recent  period.  Suffice  it  to  Siiy,  that  in  the  austerities  and 
contempt  for  the  world  and  its  pleasures,  practised  and  professed 
by  the  bonzes  of  the  Buddhists,  even  Xavier  and  his  brother  Jesuits 
found  their  match  ;  while,  in  the  hierarchy  into  which  those  bonzes 
were  arranged ;  the  foreign  language,  imperfectly  known  even  to 
themselves,  of  their  sacred  books  and  their  liturgy,  and  which  ixjcent 
investigations  have  detected  to  be,  with  the  bonzes  of  China  and 
Japan,  not  Pali,  alone  but  also  pure  Sanscrit ;  their  doctrine  of 
celibacy ;  the  establishment  of  monasteries  and  nunneries ;   their 

nnd  became  tlie  god  [first  of  tlie  seven  superior  gocls]  who  bears  the  hono- 
rific title  of  Kami  tokp  konisi-no  mihoiOy  that  is  to  say,  the  venerable  one 
who  constantly  supports  the  empire.'* 
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orders  of  begging  devotees ;  their  exterior  of  purity  and  self-denial, 
but  supposed  secret  licentiousness;*  their  ilists ;  their  garbs;  the 
tinkling  of  bells ;  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  the  rosaries  on  which  they 
coimted  their  prayers ;  the  large  number  of  persons  of  noble  birth 
who  entered  upon  the  clerical  life;  their  manner  of  preaching;  their 
religious  processions ;  their  pilgrimages ;  the  size,  splendor  and 
magnificence,  of  their  temples,  known  as  Tiras,  the  roofs  supported 
by  tull  pillars  of  cedar ;  the  altar  within,  and  the  lamps  and  in- 
cense burning  there  ;  the  right  of  asylum  possessed  by  the  Tiras  ; 
and  even  the  practice  of  confession,  prayers  for  the  doad,  and  the 
sale  of  merit;  —  in  all  these  rcnspects,  this  system  presented  a  com- 
plete counterpart  at  least  to  the  show  and  forms  and  priestly  devices 
of  that  very  scheme  of  lloman  Catholic  worship  which  Xavier  and 
his  brother  missionaries  sought  to  introduce  into  Japan.  The  only 
striking  diiFerence  was  in  the  images,  often  of  gigantic  size,  to  be 
found  in  the  Tiras,  but  which,  after  all,  were  no  more  than  a  set-off 
against  the  pictures  of  the  Catholic  churches. 

At  the  head  of  the  Buddhist  hierarchy  was  a  high  priest  called 
Xako,  resident  at  Miako,  and  having  much  the  same  spiritual  pre- 
rogative with  the  Pope  of  Rome,  including  the  canonization  of  saints. 
With  him  rested  the  consecration  of  the  Tundics,  corresponding  to 
the  bishops,  or  rather  to  the  abbots  of  the  Catholic  church — all  the 
Buddhist  clergy  being,  in  the  language  of  llOme,  regulars  (similar, 
that  is,  to  the  monks  and  friars),  and  living  together  in  monasteries 
of  which  the  Tundies  were  the  heads.  These  Tundies,  however, 
could  not  enter  upon  their  offices,  to  which  great  revenues  were 
attijched,  cxcci>t  by  the  consent  of  the  temporal  authorities,  which 
took  care  to  limit  the  interference  of  the  Xako  and  the  Tundies 
strictly  to  spiritual  matters.! 

•  In  reading  the  accounts  of  the  bonzes,  and  of  the  delusions  which  they 
practised  on  the  jwople,  contained  in  the  letters  of  the  Catholic  missionaries, 
and  the  denunciations  levelled  against  them  in  consequence,  in  those  letters, 
one  might  almost  suppose  himself  to  be  reading  a  Protestant  sermon  against 
Popery,  or  an  indignant  leader  ngainst  the  papists  in  an  evangelical  news- 
paper. The  missionaries  found,  however,  at  least  tiiey  say  so,  among  other 
theological  absuixlitics  maintained  by  the  bonzes,  a  number  of  the  **  damnable 
Lutheran  tenets." 

t  Buddha,  or  the  sage  (which  the  Chinese,  by  the  metamorphosis  made  by 
their  pronunciation  of  most  foreign  proper  names,  have  changed  first  into 
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There  was  this  further  resemblance  also  to  the  regular  orders  of 
the  Romish  church,  that  the  Buddhist  clergy  were  divided  into  a 
number  of  observances,  hardly  less  hostile  to  each  other  than  the 
Dominicans  to  the  Franciscans,  or  both  to  the  Jesuits.  But  as  the 
church  and  state  were  kept  in  Japan  perfectly  distinct  —  as  now  in 
the  United  States — and  as  the  bonzes  possessed  no  direct  tempo- 
ral power,  there  was  no  appeal  to  the  secular  arm,  no  civil  punish- 
ments for  heresy,  and  no  religious  vows  perpetually  binding,  all 

Fuh'hif  and  then  into  Fuh,  or  Fo),  is  not  the  personal  name  of  the  great 
suint,  the  first  preacher  of  tlic  religion  of  the  Buddhists,  but  a  title  of  honor 
given  to  him  after  he  had  obtaiueil  to  eminent  sanctity.  According  to  the 
concurrent  traditions  of  the  Buddhists  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  he  was  the 
son  of  a  king  of  central  India,  Suddhu-dana,  nieaining  in  Sanscrit  pure- 
eating  king,  or  cater  of  pure  food,  which  the  Chinese  have  translated  into 
their  Lmguage  bj  Zung-fung-wang.  His  original  name  was  Lih-ia  ;  after 
he  became  a  priest,  he  was  culled  Sukia-moufn\  that  is,  devotee  of  the  race 
of  Siikia,  wlicnce  the  appellation  Siaka,  hy  which  he  is  commonly  known  in 
Japan,  and  also  the  name  Xako  applied  to  the  patriarch,  or  head  of  tho 
Buddhist  church.  Another  S:mscrit  patronymic  of  Buddha  is  Gauiuma, 
which  in  diffcrtrnt  Buddhist  nations  has,  in  conjunction  with  otiier  epithets 
applied  to  him,  been  variously  changed  and  corrypted.  Thus  among 
the  Siamese  he  is  callcil  Summana-Jkodom. 

The  Buddhist  mythology  includes  seveml  Buddhas  who  preceded  Sakia- 
mouni,  and  the  first  of  yvhom, ^di-Bufh/ha,  or  the  fii^t  Buddha,  was  when 
nothing  else  was,  being  in  fact  the  primal  deify,  and  origin  of  all  things. 
It  seems  to  be  this  first  Bud<lha  who  is  worshipped  in  Japan  under  tho 
name  of  Amida,  and  whose  priests  form  the  most  numerous  and  infiuential 
of  the  Buddhist  orders.  Siebold  seems  inclined  to  regard  them  as  pure 
monotheists. 

The  birth  of  Siaka  is  fixed  by  the  Japanese  annalists,  or  at  least  by  the 
l>ook  of  chronology  quoted  in  a  previous  note,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
the  emperor  Chnou-wang,  of  the  Chinese  Chew  Dynasty,  n.  c.  10*27.  b.  c. 
10<>6,  he  fled  from  his  father*s  house  to  become  a  priest;  b.  c.  0U8  he  reached 
the  highest  step  of  philosophical  knowletlgc  ;  b.  c.  U40,  being  seventy-nine 
years  of  age,  he  entered  into  jVirvana,  that  is,  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
regular  succession  of  Buddhist  patriarchs,  of  whom  twenty-eight  were  na- 
tives of  Hindustan.  The  tyventy-eighth  emigrated  to  China,  a.  d.  4')0,  where 
he  had  five  Chinese  successors.  Under  the  second  of  these,  a.  d.  552,  Bud<lh- 
ism  was  introduced  into  Japan,  a.  d.  713,  the  sixth  and  the  last  Chi- 
nese patriarch  died,  since  whicli  the  Chinese  Buddhists,  and  those  who  have 
received  the  religion  from  tlicm,  seem  not  to  have  acknowledged  any  general 
bead,  bat  only  a  local  head  in  each  country. 

G* 
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being  at  liberty,  so  far  as  the  civil  law  was  concerned,  to  enter  oi 
leave  the  monasteries  at  pleasure.  It  was  al$o  another  result  of 
this  separation  of  state  and  church — as  here  in  the  United  States— 
that  there  was  only  needed  a  Jo  Smith,  a  man  hardy  or  self-deceived 
enough  to  pretend  to  inspiration,  to  set  up  a  new  observance ;  an 
occurrence  by  which  the  theology  of  Japan  had  become  from  time 
to  time  more  and  more  diversified. 

There  were  also,  besides  the  more  regular  clergy,  enthusiasts,  or 
impostors,  religious  vagabonds  who  lived  by  beggary,  and  by  pre- 
tending to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  to  find  things  lost,  to  discover  rob- 
bers, to  determine  guilt  or  innocence  of  accused  parties,  to  interpret 
dreams,  to  predict  the  future,  to  cure  desperate  maladies,  and  other 
similar  feats,  which  they  performed  chiefly  through  the  medium,  not 
of  a  table,  but  of  a  child,  into  whom  they  pretended  to  make  a  spirit 
enter,  able  to  answer  all  their  questions.  Such,  in  particular,  were 
the  JammdboSy  or  mountain  priests,  an  order  of  the  religion  of  Sinto. 

Yet^  exceedingly  superstitious  as  the  Japanese  were,  there  was  not 
wanting  among  them  a  sect  of  Rationalists,  the  natural  result  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  who  regarded  ftll  these  practices  and  doctrines, 
and  all  the  various  creeds  of  the  country,  with  secret  incredulity, 
and  even  contempt.  These  Rationalists,  known  as  Siudosiu,  and 
their  doctrine  as  Siuto,  and  found  chiefly  among  the  upper  classes, 
looked  up  to  the  Chinese  Confucius  as  their  master  and  teacher. 
They  treated  the  system  of  Buddha  with  open  hostility,  as  mere  im- 
posture and  falsehood ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  the  odium  of  being 
destitute  of  all  religion,  conformed,  at  least  so  far  as  external  ob« 
servanoes  were  concerned,  to  the  old  national  system  of  Sinto. 
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Thb  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguiahiBg  tenets  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  had  not  failed  to  confirm  the 
Japanese  in  a  distaste  for  animal  food,  which  had  originated,  per- 
haps, from  the  small  number  of  animals  natives  of  that  insular 
country,  —  an  abstinence,  indeed,  which  even  the  ancient  religion 
of  Siuto  had  countenanced  by  denouncing  as  impure  the  act  of 
killing  any  animal,  or  being  sprinkled  with  the  slightest  drop  of 
blood.  Of  domestic  tame  animals,  the  Japanese  possessed  from 
time  immemorial  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the  dog,  and  the  cat : 
but  none  of  these  were  ever  used  as  food.  The  Portuguese  intro- 
duced the  sheep  and  the  goat ;  but  the  Japanese,  not  eating  their 
flesh  nor  understanding  the  art  of  working  up  their  wool  or  hair, 
took  no  pains  to  multiply  them.  The  Chinese  introduce<l  the  hog ; 
but  the  eatin<;  of  that  animal  was  confined  to  them  and  to  other 
foreigners.  The  deer,  the  hare  and  the  wild  boar,  were  eaten  by 
some  scct,s,  and  some  wild  birds  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  fox 
was  hunted  for  its  skin,  the  hair  of  which  was  employed  for  the 
pencils  used  in  painting  and  writing.  The  animal  itself,  owing  to 
its  roguery,  was  believed  to  be  the  residence  of  particularly  wicked 
souls — an  idea  confirmed  by  many  strange  stories  in  common  circu- 
lation. The  tortoise  and  the  crane  wore  reorarded  in  some  sort  as 
sacred  animals,  never  to  be  killed  nor  injured.  Whales  of  a  small 
8;)ecies  were  taken,  (hen  as  now,  near  the  coast,  and  were  used  as 
f()o<l,  as  were  many  other  kinds  of  fish,  the  produce  of  the  sea  and 
rivci*s.  Sholl-fi.'sh  and  certain  sca-wceds  were  also  eaten  in  iargo 
quantities. 

The  soil  of  Japan,  being  of  volcanic  origin,  was  in  some  placei 
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very  fcrtUo ;  but  in  many  parts  there  were  rugged  and  inaccessibls 
mountaios,  the  sides  of  which,  act  admitting  the  use  of  the  plough 
were  built  up  in  terraces  eultivaled  by  hund.  Agriculture  formed 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  hud  carried  it  to 
considerable  perfection,  well  lUidcrHtanding  the  use  of  composite 
manures.  The  chief  crops  were  rice,  which  wiis  the  great  article 
of  food ;  barley,  for  the  horses  and  cattle ;  whcut,  used  principally 
for  Tennacellls ;  and  several  kinds  of  peas  and  bean».  They  culti- 
vated, also,  a  number  of  seeds,  from  which  oils  were  expressed ; 
likewbo  cotton,  hemp,  the  white  mulberry  for  the  feeding  of  silk* 
worms  (silk  being  the  stuff  most  in  use),  and  the  paper  mulberry 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  To  tlicsc  may  be  added  the  cuiuphur- 
tree,  which  grew,  however,  only  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Xiiuo, 
the  RAui  vernix,  which  produces  the  celebrated  Japanese  vaniish, 
and  the  tea-plant,  spoken  of  by  one  of  the  early  Portuguese  m  ission- 
arics  as  "  a  certain  herb  called  Chia,  of  which  they  put  as  much  as 
a  walnut  shell  may  contain  into  a  dish  of  porcelain,  and  drink  it 
with  hot  water."  From  rice  they  produced  by  fermentation  an 
intoxicating  drink,  called  saki,  which  sencd  them  in  the  place  of 
wine,  and  which  was  consumed  in  large  quantities.  A  yeast,  or 
rather  vinegar,  produced  from  this  liquor,  was  largely  employed  in 
the  pickling  of  vegetables.  Their  most  usefiil  woods  were  the  bom- 
boo,  the  fir  of  several  species,  and  the  cedar. 

They  understood  in  perfection  the  arts  of  weaving  silks  and 
of  moulding  porcelain,  and  eiceticd  in  gilding,  engraving,  and 
especially  in  the  use  of  liicfiuer  or  varnish.  They  also  wore  able 
to  manufacture  sword-blades  of  excellent  temper. 

As  in  other  eastern  countries,  the  greater  nobles  exhibited  an 
extreme  magnificence ;  but  trade  and  the  arts  were  held  in  low 
esteem,  and  the  raasfl  of  the  people  were  excessively  poor.  Their 
buildings,  though  they  had  some  few  solid  structures  of  stone,  were 
principolly  light  erections  of  wood,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  frequent 
earthquakes ;  but  (his  and  the  varnish  employed  exposed  them  Vo 
conflagrutions,  which,  in  the  towns,  were  very  frequent  and  dcstroo- 
live.  These  towns  con-sisled,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  cheap  struo- 
turcs  (like  most  of  tho>je  throughout  the  kast),  so  that  cities  wer« 
built  and  destroyeil  with  equal  case  and  celerity. 

Tb^  commerce  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  interchange  of 
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domestio  products,  a  vast  number  of  vessels,  of  rather  feeble  struo- 
ture,  being  employed  in  navigating  the  coasts  of  the  islands,  which 
abounded  with  deep  bays  and  excellent  harbors. 

Of  the  sciences,  whether  mathematical,  mixed,  or  purely  physical, 
they  knew  but  little.  They  had,  however,  a  considerable  number 
of  books  treating  of  religion,  medicine,  and  theur  history  and  tra- 
ditions. The  young  were  instructed  in  eloquence,  poetry,  and  a  rude 
sort  of  painting  and  music,  and  they  had  a  great  fondness  for  theat- 
rical representations,  in  which  they  decidedly  excelled.  Their 
writing,  in  which  they  greatly  studied  brevity,  was  in  columns,  as 
with  the  Chinese,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  which 
they  gave  this  reason  :  that  writing  ought  to  be  a  true  representa- 
tion of  men's  thoughts,  and  that  men  naturally  stood  erect.  These 
columns  read  from  right  to  left.  They  employed,  besides  the  Chinese 
idiographic  signs,  a  syllabic  alphabet  of  their  own,  though  in  many 
works  the  Chinese  characters  were  freely  introduced.* 

Jurisprudence,  as  in  most  eastern  countries,  was  a  very  simple 
affair.  The  laws  were  very  few.  Heads  of  families  exercised  great 
power  over  their  households.  Most  private  disputes  were  settled  by 
arbitration ;  but  where  this  failed,  and  in  all  criminal  cases,  a 
decision  was  made  on  the  spot  by  a  magistrate,  from  whom  there 
was  seldom  any  appeal.  The  sentences  were  generally  executed  at 
once,  and  often  with  very  great  severity.  Whether  from  their  tem- 
perament, or  their  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  transmigration  and 
annihilation,  it  was  observed  that  the  Japanese  met  death  with  more 
courage  than  was  common  in  Europe.  It  was,  indeed,  a  point  of 
honor,  in  many  cases,  to  inflict  it  on  themselves,  which  they  did  in 
a  horrid  manner,  by  cutting  open  their  bowels  by  two  gashes  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross.  The  criminal  who  thus  anticipated  execution 
secured  thereby  the  public  sympathy  and  applause,  saving  his 
property  from  confiscation,  and  his  family  from  death ;  and,  upon  the 
death  of  superiors  or  masters,  the  same  fate  was  often,  as  a  mark 
of  personal  devotion  and  attachment,  self-inflicted;  and  sometimes, 
also,  in  consequence  of  a  disgrace  or  affront,  to  escape  or  revenge 
which  no  other  means  appeared.!     The  missionaries  especially  noted 

*  For  nn  account  of  the  Japanese  laDguage,  method  of  writing,  literature, 
Ac,  see  Note  A,  Appendix. 
t "  All  military  men,  the  servants  of  the  Djogoun,  and  persons  holding 
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in  the  Japanese  a  pride,  a  self-respect,  a  haughty  magnanimity,  a 
sense  of  personal  honor,  very  uncommon  in  the  East,  but  natural 
characteristics  enough  of  a  people  who  had  never  been  conquered  by 
invaders  from  abroad ;  while  the  great  vicissitudes  to  which  they 
were  exposed  —  all  vassals  generally  sharing  the  fate  of  their  su- 
periors —  made  them  look  upon  the  goods  and  evils  of  fortune  in  a 
very  philosophical  spirits 

Such  was  the  condition  in  which  Japan  was  found  when  it  first 
became  known  to  Europe  through  the  letters  and  relations  of  Xavior 
and  the  other  Portuguese  missionaries  his  successors. 

civil  offices  under  the  government,  arc  bound,  when  they  have  committed  any 
crime,  to  rip  themselves  up  ;  but  not  till  they  have  received  an  order  from 
the  court  to  tlint  effect ;  fur,  if  they  were  to  anticipate  this  order,  their  heira 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  their  places  and  property.  For  this 
reason  all  the  officers  of  government  are  provided,  in  addition  to  their  usual 
drefBt  and  that  which  they  put  on  in  the  cose  of  ftre,  with  a  suit  necessary  on 
such  occasions,  which  they  carry  with  them  whenever  they  travel  from  home. 
It  consists  of  a  white  robe  and  a  habit  of  ceremony,  made  of  hempen  cloth, 
and  without  armorial  bearings. 

••  As  soon  as  the  order  of  the  court  has  been  communicated  to  the  culprit, 
he  invites  his  intimate  friends  for  the  appointed  day,  and  regales  them  with 
saki.  After  they  have  drunk  together  some  time  he  lakes  leave  of  them,  and 
the  order  of  the  court  is  then  read  to  him  once  more.  The  person  who  per- 
forms the  principal  part  in  this  tragic  scene  then  addresses  a  speech  or  com- 
pliment to  the  company,  after  which  he  inclines  his  head  towards  the  floor, 
draws  his  sabre,  and  cuts  himself  with  it  across  the  Iwlly,  penetrating  to  the 
bowels.  One  of  his  confidential  servants,  who  takes  his  place  behind  him, 
then  strikes  off  his  he:id.  Such  as  wish  to  display  superior  courage,  after  the 
cross-cut  inflict  a  second  longitudinally,  and  then  a  third  in  the  throat  No 
disgrace  attaches  to  such  a  death,  and  the  son  succeeds  to  his  father's  place. 

'*  When  a  person  is  conscious  of  having  committed  some  crime,  and  appre- 
hensive of  being  thereby  disgraced,  he  puts  an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  spare 
his  family  the  ruinous  consequences  of  judicial  proceedings.  Tliis  practice  is 
BO  common  that  scarcely  any  notice  is  taken  of  such  an  event.  The  sons  of  all 
persons  of  quality  exercise  themselves  in  their  youth,  for  Ave  or  six  years, 
with  a  view  that  they  may  perform  the  operation,  in  case  of  need,  with 
gracefulness  and  dexterity  ;  and  they  take  as  much  pains  to  acquire  this 
accomplishment,  as  youth  among  us  to  become  elegant  dancers  or  skilful 
horsemen  :  hence  the  profound  contempt  of  death,  which  they  imbibe  in 
their  earliest  years.  This  disregard  of  death,  which  they  prefer  to  the  slight** 
sst  disgrace,  exten<ls  to  the  very  lowest  classes  among  the  Japanese."  — 
Iltsiogh,  Uluitraiioni  rf  Japan ^  p.  147. 
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P&KACniXG   OY  XATIER.  —  PINTO'S  THIBD   VISIT  TO   JAPA5.  —  A.  D.  1550-«L 

It  ig  not  our  purpose  to  trace  minutely  the  progress  and  fluctu- 
ating fortunes  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries ;  nor,  indeed,  would  it  always 
be  easy  to  extract  the  exact  truth  from  relations  into  which  the 
marvellous  so  largely  enters.  Xavier's  letters  throw  very  little 
light  on  the  subsequent  history  of  his  mission,  which  mainly  depends 
upon  accounts  derived  from  an  inquisition  into  the  particulars  of 
the  apostle*s  ministry  and  miracles  in  the  East,  ordered  to  be  made 
shortly  after  his  death  by  John  III.,  of  Portugal,  and  which  resulted 
in  a  large  collection  of  duly  attested  depoisitions,  containing  many 
marvellous  statements,  most  of  them  purporting  to  come  from  eye- 
witnesses, from  which  source  the  Jesuit  historians  of  the  eastern 
missions  and  the  biographers  of  the  saint  have  drawn  most  of  their 
materials. 

If  we  are  to  believe  them,  Xavier  was  not  only  always  victorious 
in  his  disputes  with  the  bonzes ;  he  went  even  so  far,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Japan,  as  to  raise  the  dead  —  a  miracle  which  furnished 
PouKsin  with  a  subject  for  a  celebrated  picture.  Xavier,  we  are 
told,  had  been  charged  in  India  with  a  similar  interference  with  the 
laws  of  nature ;  it  is  true  he  attempted  to  explain  it  away,  as, 
perhaps,  he  would  have  done  this  Japan&se  miracle  ;  but  that  denial 
the  historian  MaiTci  thinks,  ins^tead  of  disproving  the  miracle,  only 
proves  the  modest  humility  of  Xavier. 

Though  at  first  \^ell  received,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  king  of 
Satsumai,  and  though,  in  the  course  of  near  a  year  that  he  remained 
there,  the  immediate  family  and  many  of  the  relations  of  Angiro 
were  persuaded  to  be  baptized,  yet  the  remonstrances  of  the  bonzes, 
followed  by  the  transfer  of  the  Portuguese  trade,  for  the  sake  of  a 
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better  harbor,  from  Cangoxima  to  Firando,*^  caused  the  king  of 
Satsuma  to  issue  an  edict  forbidding  his  subjects,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  renounce  the  worship  of  their  national  gods.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  edict,  Xavier  departed  for  Firando,  which  islan<l,  off 
the  west  coast  of  Ximo,  having  separated  from  the  kingdom  of 
Figen,  had  become  independent  under  a  prince  of  its  own.  Angiro 
was  left  behind,  but  soon  afterwards  was  obliged  to  fly  to  China, 
where,  as  Pinto  informs  us,  he  was  killed  by  robbers. 

At  Firando,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  Portu- 
guese merchants,  Xavier  was  well  received  ;  but,  desirous  to  see  the 
chief  city  of  Japan,  leaving  Torres  behind,  he  set  out  with  Fernandez 
and  two  Japanese  converts  on  a  visit  to  Miako, 

Proceeding  by  water,  he  touched  first  at  Fojcata,  a  considerable 
town  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ximo,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  CuiGHUGEN,  and  then  at  Amanguchi^  at  that  time  a  large  city, 
capital  of  Naugato,  the  most  western  kingdom  or  province  of  the 
great  island  of  Nipon,  separated  at  this  point  from  Ximo  by  a  nar- 
row strait. 

The  populace  of  Amanguchi,  ridiculing  Xavier's  mean  appearance 
as  contrasted  with  his  pretensions,  drove  him  out  of  the  city  with 
curses  and  stones.  Winter  had  now  set  in,  and  the  cold  was  severe. 
The  coast  was  infested  by  pirates,  and  the  interior  by  robbers,  which 
obliged  the  saint  to  travel  as  servant  to  some  merchants,  who,  them- 
selves on  horseback,  required  him,  though  on  foot,  and  loaded  with 
a  heavy  box  of  theirs,  to  keep  up  with  them  at  full  gallop.  This, 
however,  seems  a  little  exaggerated,  as  Japanese  travellers  on 
horseback  never  exceed  a  walk  ;  while  the  box  which  Xavier  carried 
is  represented  by  the  earlier  writers  a»  containing  the  sacred  vessels 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

Arriving  thus  at  Miako,  in  rather  sad  plight,  Xavier  found  that 
capital  almost  ruined  by  civil  wars,  and  on  the  eve  of  becoming  the 
field  of  a  new  battle.  He  could  obtain  no  audience,  as  he  had 
hoped,  either  of  the  Kubo-Sama  or  of  the  Xaco,  nor  any  hearing 
except  from  the  populace,  so  that  he  judged  it  best  to  return  again 
to  Firando. 

There  are  two  means  of  working  upon  the  imagination,  both  of 

*  Otherwise  written  Firato,  which  would  seem  to  be  more  correct 
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which  are  emploj^ed  by  turns  alike  by  the  Eomish  and  by  the  Buddh- 
ist clergy.  One  is  by  showing  a  contempt  not  merely  for  elegances, 
but  even  for  common  comforts  and  ordinary  decencies ;  the  other,  by 
pomp,  show  and  display.  Xavier,  on  his  way  to  Miako,  entered 
the  city  of  Amanguchi  barefoot  and  meanly  clad,  and  had,  as  we 
have  stated,  been  hooted  and  stoned  by  the  populace.  He  now  re- 
turned thither  again  from  Firando  handsomely  clothed,  and  taking 
with  him  certain  presents  and  recommendatory  letters  from  the  Por- 
tuguese viceroy  of  the  Indies  and  the  governor  of  Malacca, 
addressed  to  the  Japanese  princes,  but  of  which  as  yet  he  had  made 
no  use.  Demanding  an  audience  of  the  king,  he  was  received  with 
respect,  and  soon  obtained  leave  to  preach,  and  an  unoccupied  house 
of  the  bonzes  to  live  in.  Here,  being  soon  surrounded  by  crowds,  he 
renewed,  say  his  biographers,  the  miracle  of  tongues,  not  only  in 
preaching  fluently  in  Japanese  and  in  Chinese  to  the  numerous  mer- 
chants of  that  nation  who  traded  there,  but  in  being  able  by  a  sin- 
gle answer  to  satisfy  a  multitude  of  confused  questions  which  the 
eager  crowd  simultaneously  put  to  him.  Such  was  his  success  that, 
in  less  than  two  months,  five  hundred  persons,  most  of  them  of  con- 
sideration, received  baptism ;  and,  though  the  king  soon  began  to 
grow  less  favorable,  the  converts  increased,  during  less  than  a  jeur 
that  he  remained  there,  to  three  thousand. 

The  seed  thus  planted,  Xavier  resolved  to  return  to  the  Indies 
for  a  fresh  supply  of  laborers ;  and,  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
a  Portuguese  vessel  at  Fucheo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bungo,  leaving 
f\e  Torres  and  Fernandez  at  Amanguchi,  he  proceeded  to  Fucheo 
for  the  purpose  of  embarking. 

Among  the  merchants  in  this  ship  was  Femam  Mendez  Pinto, 
now  in  Japan  for  the  third  time,  and  who  gives  at  some  length  the 
occurrences  that  took  place  after  Xavier*s  arrival  at  Fucheo,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  respect  by  the  Portuguese,  of  whom 
more  than  thirty  went  out  on  horseback  to  meet  him. 

The  young  king,  whose  name  was  Civan,  had  already  obtained, 
through  intercourse  with  Portuguese  merchants,  some  knowledge  of 
their  religion.  He  invited  Xavier  to  an  audience,  to  which  the 
Portuguese  merchants  accompanied  him  with  so  grand  a  display  as 
somewhat  to  shock  the  modesty  of  the  saint,  but  which  strongly 
impressed  in  his  favor  the  people  of  Bungo,  to  whom  he  had  been 
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represented  by  the  bonzes  as  so  miserable  a  vagabond  as  to  disgust 
the  very  vermin  with  which  he  was  covered.  The  young  king 
received  him  very  graciously ;  and  he  preached  and  disputed  with 
such  success  as  greatly  to  alarm  the  bonzes,  who  vainly  attempted 
to  excite  a  popular  commotion  against  him  as  an  enchanter,  through 
whose  mouth  a  demon  spoke,  and  a  cannibal,  who  fed  on  dead  bodies 
which  he  dug  up  in  the  night. 

Finally,  after  conquering,  in  a  long  dispute  before  the  king  of 
Bungo,  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated  champion  of  the  bonzes,*  and 
converting  several  of  the  order  to  the  faith,  Xavicr  embarked  for 
Goa  on  the  20th  of  September,  1G51,  attended  by  two  of  his  Jap- 
anese converts.  Of  these  one  died  at  Goa.  The  other,  named 
Bernard,  proceeded  to  Europe,  and,  after  a  visit  to  Home,  returned 
to  Portugal,  and,  having  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  closed  his 
life  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Colmbra,  a  foiwdation  endowed  by  John 
III.  for  the  support  of  a  hundred  pupils,  to  be  prepared  as  mis- 
sionaries to  the  East. 

At  Amanguchi,  after  Xavier's  departure,  the  bonzes,  enemies  of 
Catholicity,  were  more  successful.  An  insurrection  which  they 
raised  so  alarmed  the  king,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace, 
set  it  on  fire,  and,  having  slain  his  only  son  with  his  own  hand, 
ended  by  cutting  himself  open.  The  missionaries,  however,  were 
saved  by  an  unconverted  princess,  who  even  induced  certain  bonzes 
to  shelter  them  ;  and  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Bungo  having  been 
elected  king  of  Naugato,  the  Catholics,  not  one  of  whom,  we  are 
told,  had  been  killed  in  the  insurrection,  were  soon  on  a  better  foot- 
ing than  ever. 

*  Pinto  gives  a  long  account  of  this  dispute,  -which  has  been  substantially 
adopted  by  Lucina,  the  Portuguese  biographer  of  Xavier,  whose  life  of  the 
saint  was  published  in  1600,  and  who  Jn  composing  it,  had  the  useof  PInto*8 
yet  utipublislied  niiUiuscript.  Tursellini's  Ltitin  biogniphy  of  Xavier  was 
publishe<l  at  Rome  and  Antwerp,  15U6.  From  these  was  compiled  the  French 
life  by  Uouhours,  which  our  Dryden  translated.  Tursellini  published  also 
four  books  of  Xavier*8  epistles,  translated  into  Latin.  Eight  books  of  new 
epistles  afterwards  appeared.  Charlevoix  remarks  of  them  **  that  thej  are 
memoirs,  of  which  it  is  not  allowable  to  question  the  sincerity,  but  which 
furnish  very  little  for  history,  which  was  not  the  writer's  object.**  They 
Bhiefly  homilies. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

FR00BES9    or  THB  MI89I0XS  UNDER  FATHERS    DB    1  ORRIS  AND   NUQNES   BAB« 
BETO.  — MENDBZ   PINTO  A  FOURTH  TIME  IN   JAPAN. A.  D.  1301—1597. 

The  apostle  of  the  Indies  returned  no  more  to  Japan.  He  died 
in  December,  1552,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  on  his  way  to  China,  at 
the  island  of  Sancian,  a  little  way  from  Macao,  partly,  it  would 
seem,  through  vexation  at  having  been  disappointed,  by  the  jealousy 
and  obstinacy  of  the  governor  of  Malacca,  in  a  more  direct  mission 
to  that  empire,  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  for  which  he  had 
made  every  arrangement. 

But  already,  before  leaving  for  China,  he  had  despatched  from 
Malacca  three  new  missionaries  to  Japan,  Balthazar  Gago,  a  priest, 
and  two  brothers,  Peter  d*Alcaceva  and  Edward  de  Sylva,  who 
landed  at  Cangoxima  in  August,  1552,  whence  th^y  proceeded  to 
Bungo,  where,  as  well  as  at  Amanguchi,  a  site  had  been  granted  for 
a  residence  and  a  church.  Father  de  Torres,  now  at  the  head  of 
the  mission,  in  a  sort  of  general  assembly  of  the  faithful,  to  which 
the  principal  converts  were  admitted,  regulated  the  policy  of  the 
infant  church.  To  meet  the  objection  of  the  bonzes,  that  the  new 
converts  had  lefl  their  old  religions  to  escape  the  usual  contribu- 
tions of  alms,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  hospitals  for  the  sick  and 
poor,  as  well  pagan  as  converted,  —  and  the  more  so  as  poverty  in 
Japan  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  detjpicable,  and  the  poor  as  con- 
temned by  the  gods.  To  suit  the  taste  of  the  Japanese  for  specta- 
cles, an  impressive  burial  service  was  agreed  upon.  Great  atten- 
tion, according  to  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  especially 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  bestowed  on  the  education  of  the  young.  Not 
to  be  outdone  by  the  bonzes,  the  missionaries  practised  great  auster- 
ities ;  regular  whipping  of  themselves  in  church  by  all  the  converta 
made  a  stated  part  of  their  religious  exei  cises ;  but  what  most  con* 
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tributed  to  the  spread  of  the  new  faith  was,  so  we  are  to.d,  the  ex* 
oeeding  zeal,  self-denial,  and  disinterestedness  of  the  new  converts, 
including  among  the  number  several  bonzes  of  the  old  religions, 
some  of  whom  were  made  Jesuits,  and  even  ordained  priests,  and 
who  soon  gave  examples  of  sublime  piety,  which  even  the  mission- 
aries themselves  found  it  dijfficult  to  imitate. 

Meanwhile,  Peter  d'Alcaceva,  one  of  the  newly-arrived  Jesuits, 
having  been  sent  back  to  Goa  for  further  aid,  on  his  way  to  that 
capital,  found  at  Malacca  the  body  of  Xavier,  preserved  in  quick- 
lime, and  also  on  its  way  to  Goa,  whither  he  attended  it.  At  Gt)a 
he  encountered  Femam  Mendez  Pinto,  who,  having  amassed  great 
wealth  in  the  Indies,  was  about  to  return  to  Portugal.  Preliminary 
to  this  voyage  Pinto  made  a  general  confession  to  Father  Nugnes 
Barreto,  the  vice-provincial  of  the  Jesuits ;  after  which,  felling  upon 
the  subject  of  Xavier,  whose  dead  body  lying  at  Goa  was  reported 
to  work  numerous  miracles,  he  related  to  his  confessor  many  won- 
derful stories  of  the  prodigies  which  he  himself  had  witnessed  while 
with  Xavier  at  Bunojo.  Passincr  thence  to  the  zeal  and  merits  of 
the  Japanese  converts,  he  strongly  urged  Nugnes  to  proceed  thither 
to  take  Xavier*8  place,  even  offering  himself  to  go  as  his  companion, 
and  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  fortune  (except  two  thousand  crowns 
to  be  sent  to  some  poor  relations  in  Portugal),  partly  to  the  found- 
ing of  a  seminary  at  Amanguchi,  whence  the  faith  might  be  diffused 
through  the  whole  of  Japan,  and  partly  in  purchasing  magnificent 
presents  for  the  princes  of  the  country,  which  he  thought  would  be 
a  good  means  of  securing  their  favor  for  the  new  religion. 

Pinto  was  accordingly  appointed  ambassador  from  the  Portuguese 
viceroy  to  the  king  of  Bungo,  and  Nugnes  sailed  for  Malacca  in  his 
company,  taking  with  hun  Father  Gaspard  Vilela,  four  brothers, 
not  yet  priests,  and  five  young  orphans  from  the  Seminary  of  the 
Holy  Faith,  to  act  as  catechists.  Before  setting  out,  Nugnes  and 
his  brother  Jesuits  renewed  their  vows,  according  to  a  rule  of  the 
order,  wliich  required  such  a  renewal  once  every  six  months.  Pinto 
was  present  at  this  ceremony,  and  his  excitable  temperament  was 
80  wrought  upon  by  it,  that,  seized  with  a  sudden  impulse,  he 
insisted  upon  himself  repeating  the  vows,  with  an  additional  one  to 
consecrate  his  person  and  his  goods  to  the  Japanese  mission.  As 
he  was  the  viceroy's  ambassador,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  not 
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ftdopt  the  Jesuit  habit  till  after  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission  —  a 
delay  which  proved  a  lucky  thing  for  Pinto,  whose  zeal  speedily 
began  to  evaporate.  He  served,  indeed,  for  some  time  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  Malacca,  where  they  arrived  in  June,  155  ^,  and  where, 
ny  the  sickness  of  Nugnes  and  other  accidents,  they  were  detained 
upwards  of  a  year ;  and,  according  to  the  letters  of  Nugnes,  he 
gave  great  edification,  the  people  admiring  to  see  so  rich  a  man, 
and  one  lately  so  fond  of  display  and  good  living,  clothed  in  rags 
and  begging  alms  from  door  to  door,  having  given  up  all  his  wealth 
that  he  might  the  better  obey  the  Lord. 

Sailing  from  Malacca,  Nugnes  and  his  company,  after  perils  from 
pirates,  were  driven  by  storms  first  to  Sanchian,  and  then  to  Macao, 
whence,  in  the  spring  of  1556,  Nugnes  proceeded  to  Canton,  where 
he  made  many  unavailing  efibrts  for  the  introduction  of  Catholicism 
into  China.  Meanwhile,  he  received  letters  from  Goa,  urging 
his  return,  enclosing  one  from  Loyola  himself,  disapproving  of  such 
long  voyages  by  the  vice-provincials  of  the  order  ;  but  he  was  still 
induced  to  proceed  to  Japan  by  a  pressing  letter  from  the  prince  of 
Firando,  who  hoped  by  his  means  to  attract  the  Portuguese  trade 
from  Bungo  to  that  port.  He  sailed  accordingly  for  Firando,  but 
was  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to  find  a  harbor  in  Bungo. 

Meanwhile,  the  parts  of  Japan  occupied  by  the  missionaries  had 
been  the  seats  of  serious  commotions.  The  king  of  Bungo  had 
indeed  confirmed  his  power  by  suppressing  an  insurrection  ;  but  his 
brother,  the  king  of  Naugato,  had  been  driven  from  his  throne  and 
defeated  and  slain  by  Marindono,  a  relative  of  the  late  king ; 
and  during  this  civil  war,  the  city  of  Amanguchi  had  been  sacked 
and  burnt,  and  the  missionaries  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives  to 
Bungo.  There,  too,  a  new  insurrection  had  been  attempted,  but 
again  without  success ;  though  the  king  still  kept  himself  shut  up 
in  a  fortress  at  a  distance  from  his  capital.  He  returned,  however, 
to  receive  Nugnes,  which  he  did  very  graciously,  but  resisted,  on 
grounds  of  expediency,  all  his  exhortations  to  make  an  open  profes- 
sion of  Catholicism.  Thus  disappointed,  Nugnes,  after  sending 
Gago  to  establish  himself  at  Firando,  thought  it  best  to  return  to 
Goa. 

On  arriving  in  Japan,  the  zeal  of  Pinto  had  speedily  declined, 
and  he  had  begun  to  sigh  for  his  liberty.  Perhaps  he  was  alarmed 
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at  the  appearance  of  Cosme  dc  Torres,  who,  from  being  plump 
and  portly,  had,  under  the  thin  diet  of  the  country,  and  the  labors 
of  the  mission,  grown  to  be  exceedingly  lean  and  haggard.  At 
all  events,  it  was  found  impossible  to  revive  his  fer\'or,  and,  as  the 
Jesuits  wanted  no  unwilling  members,  it  was  decided  to  release  him 
from  his  vows.  He  returned  with  Nugnes  to  Goa.  whence,  not  long 
after,  he  sailed  for  Lisbon.  In  his  book  he  relates  his  last  visit  to 
Japan,  but  with  no  mention  of  his  having  joined  the  Jesuits,  —  of 
which  our  knowledge  is  drawn  from  the  published  letters  of  the 
missionaries,  including  one  dated  in  1554,  and  written  by  Pinto 
himself,  from  the  college  at  Malacca,  addressed  to  the  scholars  of 
the  college  of  Coimbra,  and  giving  a  sketch  of  his  travels  in  the 
East. 

Having  arrived  at  Lisbon,  Sept.  22,  1558,  he  delivered  to  the 
queen  regent  a  commendatory  letter  from  the  viceroy  of  Goa,  and 
had  the  honor  to  explain  to  her  what  his  long  experience  suggested 
as  of  most  utility  for  the  affairs  of  Portugal  in  the  East,  not  forget- 
ting also  some  private  application  for  himself.  The  queen  referred 
him  to  the  minister,  who  gave  him  high  hopes;  but  at  the  end 
of  four  or  five  years  of  tedious  solicitation,  which  became  more  in- 
supportable than  all  his  past  fatigues,  he  concluded  to  content  him- 
self with  the  little  fortune  which  he  had  brought  from  India,  and 
for  which  he  was  indebted  to  nobody  but  himself.  Yet  he  piously 
and  loyally  concludes  that  if  he  had  been  no  better  rewarded  for 
twenty-one  years'  services,  during  which  he  had  been  thirteen  times 
a  slave,  and  seventeen  times  sold,  it  could  only  be  attributed  to  the 
divine  justice,  which  disposes  of  all  things  for  the  best,  and  rather 
to  his  own  sins  than  to  any  want  of  royal  discernment.  He  died 
about  1580,  leaving  his  narrative  behind  him,  which  was  not  printed 
till  1614,  and  which  was  written,  as  he  says  at  the  beginning  of  it, 
in  his  old  age,  that  he  might  leave  it  a  memorial  and  heritage  to 
his  children  to  excite  their  confidence  in  the  aid  of  Heaven  by  the 
example  of  his  own  sufferings  and  deliverances.* 

*  For  some  further  remarks  on  Pinto  and  his  xwk,  see  Appendix,  note  D. 
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The  loss  of  Pinto  and  Nugnes,  and  even  that  of  Father  Gago, 
who,  three  or  four  years  later,  after  a  very  zealous  career  as  a  mis- 
sionary, grew  weary  of  the  work,  and  obtained  permission  to  return 
to  Goa,  was  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  accession  of  William 
and  lluys  Pereyra,  two  of  the  catechists  brought  by  Nugnes,  and 
whom,  before  his  departure,  he  admitted  into  the  order,  and  espec- 
ially by  that  of  Louis  Almeida,  who  had  arrived  in  Japan  as  sur- 
geon to  a  trading  vessel,  and  who,  after  amassing  a  large  fortune, 
gave  it  all  to  pious  uses — of  which  a  hospital  for  abandoned  infants 
was  one  —  and,  joining  the  Jesuits,  soon  became  distinguished  for 
his  zeal  and  assiduity  as  a  missionary. 

The  extension  which,  in  the  fluctuating  condition  of  affairs,  shortly 
afterwards  took  place  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Bungo  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Ximo,  was  very  favorable  to  the 
new  religion.  The  prince  of  Firando  was  obliged  to  pay  him  trib- 
ute, and,  notwithstanding  the  double-faced  policy  of  that  prince,  the 
new  doctrine  continued  to  spnuid  in  his  territories,  where  some  of 
the  members  of  the  ruling  family  became  converts.  A  new  church 
was  planted  at  Facata,  and  the  old  original  one  at  Gangozima 
was  reestablished.  Presently  the  new  faith  gained  a  footing  also 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Arima  and  Gotto,  which,  as  well  as  Firando, 
had  been  dissevered  from  the  ancient  province  of  Figen.  The  lord 
of  Ximabara  (afterwards  famous  as  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Cath- 
olics) invited  the  missionaries  to  his  city.     The  king  of  Arima  wai 
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also  very  friendly ;  he  gave  the  missionaries  an  establishment,  first 
at  Vocoxiura^  and,  a^r  that  city  had  been  burned  by  the  bonzes,  at 
a  port  of  his  called  Cochinotzu,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  south- 
western peninsula  of  Ximo.  The  prince  of  Omura,  a  dependency 
of  Arima,  and  the  prince  of  the  island  of  Tacuxima,  the  same  at 
which  Pinto  had  first  landed,  then  a  dependencj^  of  Firando,  were 
both  among  the  converts,  and  exceedingly  zealous  to  induce  their 
subjects  to  follow  their  example ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  bonzes,  the  frequent  wars  between  the  princes,  and 
repeated  internal  commotions,  by  which  the  missionaries  were  often 
in  danger,  the  new  religion  continued  to  spread  in  all  parts  of  Ximo, 
and  in  fact  to  be  carried  by  native  converts  to  many  parts  of  Nipon 
which  no  missionary  had  yet  reached.  Meanwhile,  new  establish- 
ments also  had  been  gained  on  the  island  of  Nipon,  in  addition  to 
that  at  Amanguchi,  at  its  western  extremity.  The  fame  of  the  mis- 
sionaries had  induced  an  old  Tundi,  or  superior  of  a  Buddhist  mon- 
astery near  Miako,  to  send  to  Amanguchi  to  ask  information  about 
the  new  religion.  Father  Vilela  was  despatched,  in  1659,  for  his 
instruction,  and  though  the  Tundi  died  before  the  arrival  of  the 
missionary,  his  successor  and  many  of  the  bonzes  listened  with 
respect  to  the  words  of  Vilela.  As  none,  however,  were  willing 
to  receive  baptism,  he  departed  for  Miako,  where  he  found  means 
to  approach  Josi  Tir,  the  Kubo-Sama,  and  to  obtain  from  him 
permission  to  preach.  Having  secured  the  favor  of  Mioxindono, 
the  emperor's  principal  minister,  and  presently  that  of  Daxandono, 
the  chief  judge,  he  converted  many  bonzes  and  nobles,  and  built  up 
a  large  and  flourishing  church. 

An  attack  upon  the  emperor  by  Morindono,  king  of  Naugato, 
who  forced  the  city  of  Miako,  and  set  it  on  fire,  detained  Vilela 
for  a  while  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Sakai,  the  most  commercial 
place  in  Japan,  which  seems,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  a  free  city, 
as  it  were,  with  an  independent  government  of  its  own ;  and  there 
also  a  church  was  planted.  But  the  emperor  soon  reestablisht  d  hia 
afi'airs  ;  and  although,  from  the  hostility  of  Morindono,  the  church 
at  Amanguchi  was  very  much  depressed,  evcrj^thing  went  on  well 
at  Miako,  where  Vilela  was  joined,  in  1565,  by  Louis  Almeida,  and 
by  a  young  missionary,  Louis  Froez,  lately  arrived  from  Malacca. 
Of  their  journey  from  Cochinotzu  to  Miako,  we  have  a  detailed 
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aooount  in  a  long  v\iid  very  interesting  letter  of  Almeida's.  Hia 
visit  to  Miako  was  only  temporary.  Froez  remained  there,  and 
from  him  we  have  a  long  series  of  letters,  historical  and  descrip- 
tive, as  well  as  religious,  which,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  follow 
ing,  throw  great  light  on  the  history  and  internal  condition  of 
Japan. 

At  this  time  the  entire  empire,  since  and  at  present  so  stable, 
was  the  scene  of  constant  revolutions.  Very  shortly  after  Froes'g 
arrival  Miozindono  and  Daxandono  conspired  against  their  patron, 
dethroned  him,  and  drove  him  to  cut  himself  open,  as  did  great 
numbers  of  his  relatives  and  partisans.  These  nobles,  hitherto 
&vorable  to  the  missionaries,  now  published  an  edict  against  them, 
probably  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  bonzes ;  and  Vilela  and  Frees 
were  thus  again  driven  to  take  refuge  at  Sakai,  where  they  had 
a  few  converts.  But  the  believers  at  Miako  stood  firm,  and  a  new 
revolution  soon  occurred,  headed  by  a  noble  called  Vatondono,  and 
by  Nobunanga,  king  of  Voari,  —  which  province  adjoined  the 
emperor's  special  territory  on  the  east,  —  a  prince  whose  military 
prowess  had  already  made  him  from  a  petty  noble  the  master  of 
eighteen  provinces  in  the  eastern  part  of  Nipon. 

In  1566  Vatondono  and  Nobunanga  proclaimed  as  emperor  a 
brother  of  the  late  one  —  a  bonze  who  had  escaped  from  the  rebels. 
Miako  was  regained,  and  the  new  emperor  established  there  a.  d. 
1667.  All  real  authority  remained,  however,  with  Nobunanga, 
who  showed  himself  very  hostile  to  the  Buddhist  bonzes,  they  hav- 
ing generally  taken  the  side  of  the  late  rebels.  He  even  destroyed 
many  of  their  temples,  using  the  idols  which  they  contained  as 
materials  for  a  new  palace.  He  easily  granted  to  Vatondono,  who 
was  himself  a  sort  of  half  convert,  the  reestablishment  of  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Miako,  which  was  soon  confirmed  by  an  imperial  edict, 
issued  in  1568 ;  and,  in  spite  of  an  attempt  at  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Dairi,  the  new  religion,  under  the  protection  of  Vaton- 
dono, who  was  appointed  governor  of  Miako,  soon  reached  a  very 
flourishing  condition. 

To  this  prosperity  at  Miako  a  strong  contrast  was,  however,  pre- 
sented by  the  state  of  things  at  Amanguchi,  whence  the  missiona- 
ries were  expelled  by  the  king  of  Naugato,  though  the  church  ther« 
was  still  kept  alive  by  the  zeal  and  constancy  of  some  of  the  con* 
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verts.  In  the  island  of  Ximo  the  new  religion  continued  to 
spread.  Indeed,  the  baptized  prince  of  Oinura,  not  content  with 
hacking  idols  to  pieces,  and  refusing  to  join  in  the  old  national  fes- 
tivals, wished  also  to  prohibit  all  the  old  ceremonies,  and  to  compel 
his  subjects  to  adopt  the  new  ones,  —  an  excess  of  zeal  which,  by 
displaying  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  new  sect,  fostered  an  union  of 
all  the  old  ones  against  it,  such  as  at  last  occasioned  its  destruction. 

This  prince  had  allowed  certain  Portuguese  merchants  to  estab- 
lish themselves  at  Nayasaki^*  then  a  mere  fishing  village,  but  hav- 
ing a  capacious  harbor,  the  port  of  Japan  nearest  to  China  and  the 
Indies,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay,  opening  to  the  west.  Presently 
he  built  a  church  there,  and,  a.  d.  1568,  invited  the  missionaries 
to  make  it  their  head-quarters,  with  a  promise  that  no  religion 
but  theira  should  be  allowed.  This  invitation  was  accepted; 
many  converts  flocked  thither,  and  Nagasaki  soon  became  a  con- 
siderable city.  Fathers  de  Torres  and  Vilcla  both  died  in  1570,t 
worn  out  with  years  and  labors,  the  latter  being  succeeded  as  head 
of  the  mission  by  Father  Cabral,  sent  out  from  Goa  as  vice-pro- 
vincial of  the  order,  and  accompanied  by  Father  Gnecchi,  who  soon 
became  an  efficient  laborer. 

Meanwhile,  an  insurrection  in  the  imperial  provinces,  on  the  part 
of  the  old  rebels,  which  it  cost  the  life  of  Vatondono  to  suppress,  so 
provoked  Nobunanga  that  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  anew  upon 
the  bonzes  (who  had  again  aided  the  insurgents),  by  destroying  a 
great  number  of  their  monasteries  on  the  famous  mountain  of 
Jesan,  and  putting  the  inmates  to  death.  This  occurrence  took 
place  A.  D.  1571,  as  the  missionaries  remarked,  on  the  day  of  St 
Michael,  whom  Xavier  had  named  the  patron  saint  of  Japan. 
Cabral,  the  vice-provincial,  having  made  a  visit  to  Miako,  was  very 
graciously  received  by  Nobmianga.     Shortly  after  the  titular  Kubo- 

*  This  name  is  frequently  written  Nangaski,  and  such,  according  to 
Kampfer,  is  the  pronunciation. 

t  Of  Father  de  Torres  we  have  four  letters  rendered  into  Latin,  and  of 
Vilela,  in  tlie  same  collections,  seven,  giving,  among  other  things,  a  pretty 
full  account  of  his  visit  to  and  residence  at  Miako.  For  the  description, 
however,  of  that  capital,  and  the  road  to  it,  I  prefer  to  rely  on  lay  travellers, 
of  whose  observations,  during  a  series  of  visits  extending  through  more  thaQ 
two  centuries,  a  full  abstract  will  be  found  in  subsequent  chapters. 
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Soma  made  a  vain  attempt  to  regain  the  ezcrcifie  of  authority. 
The  defeated  prince  was  still  left  in  possession  of  his  title,  but  No- 
bunringa  was  thenceforth  regarded  as,  in  fact,  himself  the  emperor. 
This  was  in  ir)73.  In  1576  the  church  received  new  and  im- 
portant accessions  in  Ximo.  The  king  of  Bungo,  though  from  the 
beginning  favorable  to  the  missionaries,  had,  from  reasons  of 
policy,  and  through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  was  very  hostile 
to  the  new  religion,  declined  baptism ;  none  of  the  courtiers  had  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and  the  converts  in  that  kingdom  had  consisted  as  yet 
of  an  inferior  class.  But  the  second  son  of  the  king  having  taken 
the  resolution  to  be  baptized,  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  queen,  his  mother,  —  who  had  great  influence  over  Jocimon,  the 
king's  eldest  son,  associated,  according  to  a  usual  Japanese  custom, 
in  the  government,  —  his  example  was  followed  by  many  persons 
of  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Bungo,  and  even  by  the  neighboring 
king  of  Arima,  who  died,  however,  shortly  after,  leaving  his  king- 
dom to  an  unbelievinff  successor.* 

o 

•  The  following  passage,  from  Titsingh's  Memoirs  of  the  Djogouns,  may 
serve  to  shed  some  light  upon  the  civil  war  raging  in  Japan  when  first 
visited  by  the  Portuguese,  and  which  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Nobu- 
nanga.  *•  Faka-ousi  was  of  the  family  of  Yos-ye,  who  was  descended  from 
Liewa-tenwo,  the  66lh  Dairi.  lie  divided  the  supreme  power  between  his 
two  sons,  Yosi-nori  and  Moto-ousi,  giving  to  each  the  government  of  thirty- 
three  provinces.  [According  to  Kampfer,  Yosi-nori  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Kubo-S)ima  a.  d.  1481,  but  he  represents  him  as  the  son  and  suocessor  of 
Josimitz.  There  is  no  Faka-ousi  in  Kampfer^s  list,  unless  if  be  the  same 
whom  he  calls  Taka-udsi,  and  whom  he  makes  the  grandfather  of  Josimitz.] 
The  latter,  who  ruled  over  the  eastern  part,  IfUs  styM-  -Kafiaa-koura-no- 
Bjogouo,  and  kept  his  court  at  Kama-koura,  in  the  province  of  SagamL 
Yosi-nori,  to  whom  were  allotted  the  western  provinces,  resided  at  Miako, 
with  the  title  of  Tchoko-no  Djogoun. 

'*  Faka-ou»i,  in  dividing  the  empire  between  his  two  sons,  was  influenced 
by  the  expectation  that,  in  case  either  of  them  should  be  attacked,  his  brother 
would  afford  him  assistance.  This  partition,  on  the  contrary,  only  served  to 
arm  them  one  against  the  other  ;  the  country  was  involved  in  continual  war, 
and  the  princes,  though  brothers,  were  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities,  which 
terminated  only  with  the  destruction  of  the  branch  ofMiako.** 
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Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  arrival,  at  the  beginning 
of  1577,  of  Father  Alexander  Valignani,  visitor-general  of  tlie 
Jesuit  establishments  in  the  East,  and  who  in  that  capacitj  came  to 
inspect  the  missions  of  Japan.  He  found  there,  in  addition  to  a 
large  number  of  native  catechists,  fiflj-nine  professed  Jesuits 
(including  twelve  who  had  arrived  but  a  short  time  before), 
of  whom  twenty-six  were  native  Japanese ;  but,  as  only  twenty- 
three  of  the  whole  number  were  ordained  priests,  it  was  found  very 
difficult  to  meet  the  demand  for  ministers  qualified  to  baptize  and 
to  administer  the  other  sacraments.  Hence  the  visitor  was  the 
more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  noviciate  of  the 
order  (a  project  already  started  by  Father  Cabral,  the  vice-provin- 
cial), and  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  con- 
verts designed  for  the  priesthood,  especially  those  of  superior  rank ; 
and  in  his  letters  to  the  general  of  the  order  and  to  the  Pope, 
he  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  so  that  ordination 
might  be  had  without  the  necessity  of  going  to  Malacca.  He  also 
settled,  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  missionaries,  who  met  him  at 
Cochinotzu,  many  points  of  discipline,  and  especially  a  difficult  and 
much  disputed  question  as  to  the  wearing  of  silk  garments,  which, 
as  being  the  stuiGT  in  use  by  all  persons  of  consideration  in  Japan, 
some  of  the  Jesuits  wished  to  wear.  The  ground  taken  was  that 
it  would  only  be  a  new  application  of  the  policy,  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  of  conforming  as  f^r  as  innocently  might  be  to  the 
customs  of  the  country.  This  argument,  however,  had  not  satis- 
fied Father  Cabral ;  he  had  prohibited  the  wearing  of  silk,  which 
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the  rule  of  the  order  did  not  allow :  and  that  decision  was  now 
confirmed  by  the  visitor. 

There  weie,  however,  other  points  upon  which  the  vice-pro vin- 
oial  and  the  visitor  did  not  so  well  agree.  Of  Cabral,  Charlevoix 
draws  the  following  character — one  for  which  many  originals  might 
be  found  :  **  He  was  a  holy  professor,  a  great  missionary,  a  vigilant 
and  amiable  superior ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  excellent  persons 
who  imagine  themselves  more  clear-headed  than  other  men,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  ask  counsel  of  nobody  but  themselves;  or 
rather,  who  believe  themselves  inspired,  when  Uiey  have  once  prayed 
to  be  so,  regarding  as  decrees  of  Heaven,  expressed  by  their  mouth, 
all  the  resolutions  which  they  have  taken  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
where  the  last  thing  to  bo  laid  down  is  one's  own  judgment."  Ca- 
bral  had  taken  up  the  idea  that  persons  of  such  vigorous  under- 
standing as  the  Japanese  must  be  duly  held  in  check ;  and  the  whole 
twenty-six  of  them  received,  up  to  this  time,  into  the  company,  and 
almost  all  of  whom  aspired  to  the  priesthood,  he  strictly  limited 
to  such  studies  as  would  suffice  to  qualify  them  for  the  subordinate 
parts  of  divine  service.  This  policy  Valignani  did  not  approve ; 
but  when  he  sought  to  alter  it,  he  encountered  such  opposition  from 
Father  Cabral,  as  to  be  obliged  to  send  him  oflf  to  Goa,  appointing 
Father  Graspard  Cuello  in  his  place. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Valignani,  the  church  gained  a  new 
and  distinguished  accession  in  Civan,  king  of  Bungo,  who,  hav- 
ing repudiated  his  old  pagan  wife,  to  whom  the  Catholics  gave  the 
name  of  Jezebel,  married  a  new  one,  and  was  baptized  with  all  his 
household,  taking  the  name  of  Francis,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  missionaries  in  giving  European  names  to  their  converts.  There 
were  even  strong  hopes  of  gaining  over  his  eldest  son  and  colleague, 
Joscimon,  when  a  war  broke  out  with  the  king  of  Satsuma,  for  the 
possession  of  the  intervening  kingdom  of  Fiunoa,  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  all  Civan's  conquests,  and  his  reduction  to  his  original 
province  of  Bungo,  which  also  he  was  in  danger  of  losing,  —  a 
change  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  missionaries.  Cochinotzu  was 
ruined  in  this  war ;  and  the  spectacle  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
everything  in  Japan  was  exposed  induced  Valignani  to  urge  upon 
the  Portuguese  merchants  and  residents  to  fortify  Nagasaki.  This 
was  done  in  1579,  and  that  port  became  thenceforward  almost  th 
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Bob  one  resorted  to  by  the  Portuguese.  The  converted  king  of 
Giotto  having  died,  the  guardian  of  his  infant  son  showed  himself 
hostile  to  the  missionaries  ;  but  this  circumstance  was  an  ad* 
vantage  to  Nagasaki,  which  received  many  fugitives  from  thcso 
islands. 

The  new  king  of  Arima  being  brought,  by  the  labors  of  the  vis- 
itor, to  a  better  disposition,  was  baptized,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  the  converts.  Both  the  emperor  Nobinanga  and 
his  three  sons  still  continued  very  well  disposed  to  the  missionaries, 
allowing  Father  Gnecchi,  who  was  a  favorite  with  him,  to  establish 
a  house,  a  church  and  a  seminary,  at  Anziiqiama,  his  local  capital, 
which  he  had  greatly  beautified,  and  between  which  and  Miako  he 
had  caused  a  highway  to  be  built,  at  great  expense  and  with  im- 
mense labor.  His  evident  design  to  make  his  authority  absolute, 
had  indeed  led  to  a  league  against  him,  which,  however,  proved  of 
no  avail,  this  attempt  at  resistance  resulting  in  the  subjection  of  all 
the  kings  of  the  western  half  of  Nipon,  except  Morindono,  of  Nau- 
gato.  The  good  service  which  the  missionaries  rendered,  in  per- 
suading the  Christian  princes,  and  the  Christian  vassals  of  the 
unconverted  ones,  to  submit  to  the  emperor,  as  their  superior  lord, 
caused  Valignani  to  be  very  graciously  received,  both  at  Miako  and 
also  at  Auzuqiama. 

On  the  visitor's  return  to  Ximo,  the  converted  kings  of  Bungo 
and  Arima,  and  the  prince  of  Omura,  determined  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  be  the  bearers  of  their  submission  to  the  Pope.  For  this 
purpose  two  young  nobles  were  selected,  scarcely  sixteen  years  of 
age :  one,  prince  of  Fiunga,  the  son  of  a  niece'  of  the  king  of  Bungo, 
the  other,  prince  of  Arima,  cousin  of  the  king  of  Arima,  and  neph- 
ew of  the  prince  of  Omura.  They  were  attended  by  two  counsellors 
somewhat  older  than  themselves,  by  Father  Diego  de  Mesquita,  as 
their  preceptor  and  interpreter,  and  by  a  Japanese  Jesuit,  named 
George  Loyola,  and,  in  company  with  Father  Valignani,  they  sailed 
from  Nagasaki  February  20th,  1582,  in  a  Portuguese  ship  bound 
for  Macao,  now  the  head-quarters  of  the  Portuguese  trade  to  Japan. 
They  arrived  at  Macao  after  a  very  stormy  and  dangerous  passage 
of  seventeen  da^^s ;  but  the  seaFon  of  sailing  for  Malacca  being 
Dast,  they  had  to  wait  there  six  months.  When  at  length  they  did 
vail,  they  encountered  very  violent  storms ;  but  at  last,  after  twenty- 
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nine  days'  passage  (January  27th,  1588)  they  reached  Malacca^ 
passing,  as  they  entered  the  harbor,  the  wreck  of  another  richly- 
laden  Portuguese  vessel,  which  had  sailed  from  Macao  in  their 
company.  After  resting  at  3Ialacca  eight  days,  they  embarked  for 
Goa,  which  third  voyage  proved  not  less  trying  than  the  two  others. 
Delayed  by  calms,  they  ran  short  of  provisions  and  water,  and  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  pilot  were  near  being  run  ashore  on  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  They  disembarked  at  length  at  Travancore,  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  the  neighboring  port  of  Cochin.  Here,  owing  to 
the  unfavorable  monsoon,  they  had  to  wait  six  months  before  they 
could  sail  for  Goa,  at  which  capital  of  Portuguese  India  they  ar- 
rived in  September.  The  viceroy  of  the  Indies  received  them  with 
great  hospitality,  and  furnished  them  with  a  good  ship,  in  which 
they  had  a  favorable  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arriv- 
ing at  Lisbon  x\ugust  10th,  1584. 

Four  years  before,  Portugal  had  passed  under  the  rule  of  Philip 
II.,  of  Spain,  who  had  thus  united  on  his  single  head  the  crowns  of 
both  the  East  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  to  him  these  ambassadors 
were  charged  with  a  friendly  message.  The  viceroy  of  Portugal 
received  them  at  Lisbon  with  every  attention.  At  3Iadrid  they 
were  received  by  Philip  II.  himself  with  the  greatest  marks  of 
distinction.  Having  traversed  Spain,  they  embarked  at  Alicante, 
but  were  driven  by  a  storm  into  the  island  of  Majorca,  thereby 
escaping  an  Algerine  fleet  and  a  Turkish  squadron,  both  of  which 
were  cruising  in  that  neighborhood.  Sailing  thence  they  landed  kt 
Leghorn,  where  Pierro  de  Medici,  brother  of  the  grand  duke  6f 
Tuscany,  was  waiting  to  attend  them.  They  spent  the  carnival  at 
Pisa,  and  thence  by  Florence  proceeded  towards  Home. 

Aquiviva,  general  of  the  Jesuits  (the  fourth  successor  of  Loyola), 
was  very  pressing  with  the  Pope  for  a  reception  without  display ; 
but  Gregory  XIII.  (the  same  to  whom  we  owe  the  refonu  of  the 
calendar)  had  determined  in  consistory  that  the  honor  of  the  church 
and  of  the  holy  see  required  a  different  course.  The  ambassadors 
were  met  at  Viterbo  by  the  Pope's  light  horse,  and  were  escorted 
into  the  city  by  a  long  cavalcade  of  Roman  nobles.  The  whole  of 
the  corso  up  to  Jesus,  the  church  and  house  of  the  Jesuits,  where 
the  ambassadors  were  to   lodge,  was  crowded  with  neople,  who 
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greeted  their  arrival  wiUi  deafening  sliouts.  As  they  alighted  fitrni 
their  carriage,  thej  were  received  by  Father  Aquiviva,  attended 
by  all  the  Jesuits  then  at  Rome,  who  conducted  them  to  the  church* 
where  Te  Deum  was  chanted. 

The  next  day  a  magnificent  procession  was  formed  to  escort  them 
to  the  Vatican.  It  was  headed  by  the  light  horse,  followed  by  the 
Pope*s  Swiss  guard,  the  officers  of  the  cardinals,  the  carriages  of  the 
ambassadors  of  Spain,  France,  Venice,  and  the  lloman  princes,  the 
whole  lloman  nobility  on  horseback,  the  pages  and  officers  of  the 
ambassadors,  with  trumpets  and  cymbals,  the  chamberlains  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  officers  of  the  palace,  all  in  red  robes.  Then  followed 
the  Japanese  on  horseback,  in  their  national  dress,*  three  silken 
gowns  of  a  light  fabric,  one  over  the  other,  of  a  white  ground,  splen- 
didly embroidered  with  fruits,  leaves  and  birds.  In  their  girdles 
they  wore  the  two  swords,  symbols  of  Japanese  gentility.  Their 
heads,  shaven,  except  the  hair  round  the  ears  and  neck,  which  was 
gathered  into  a  cue  bent  upwards,  had  no  covering.  Their  features 
were  hardly  less  divergent  from  the  European  standard  than  their 
dress,  yet  their  whole  expression,  air  and  manner,  modest  and  ami- 
able, but  with  a  conscious  sentiment  of  nobility,  was  such  as  im- 
pressed the  bystanders  very  favorably.  The  prince  of  Fiunga  came 
first,  between  two  archbishops.  The  prince  of  Arima  followed, 
between  two  bishops.  Of  their  counsellors,  one  was  kept  away  by 
sickness,  the  other  followed  between  two  nobles,  and  after  him 
Father  de  Mesquita,  the  interpreter,  also  on  horseback.  A  great 
number  of  richly-dressed  courtiers  closed  the  procession.  The 
crowds,  which  filled  the  streets  and  the  windows,  looked  on  in 
almost  breathless  silence.  As  the  ambassadors  crossed  the  bridge 
of  St.  Angelo,  all  the  cannon  of  the  castle  were  fired,  to  which 
those  of  the  Vatican  responded,  at  which  signal  all  the  bands 
struck  up,  and  continued  to  play  till  the  hall  of  audience  was 
reached. 

The  ambassadors  approached  the  foot  of  the  papal  throne,  each 
with  the  letter  of  his  prince  in  his  hand.  Prostrating  themselves 
at  the  Pope's  feet,  they  declared  in  Japanese,  in  a  voice  loud  and 
distinct,  that  they  had  come  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth  to 

*  For  a  particular  description  of  the  dress  of  the  Japanese,  seo  cUap.  xu 
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acknowledge  in  the  person  of  the  Pope  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christy 
and  to  render  obedience  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  princes  of  whom 
thej  were  the  envoys,  and  also  for  themselves.  The  Father  de 
Mesquita  expressed  in  Latin  what  they  had  said  ;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  yoong  men  themselves,  who  had  essayed  so  many  dangers 
and  fiitigues  to  come  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  holy  see,  was  more 
expressive  than  any  words;  and  it  drew  tears  and  sobs  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience.  The  Pope  himself,  greatly  agitated, 
hastened-  to  raise  them  up,  kissed  their  foreheads,  and  embraced 
them  many  times,  dropping  tears  upon  them.  They  were  then  con- 
ducted to  an  alcove,  while  the  secretary  of  the  consistory  read  the 
letters  from  the  Japanese  princes,  which  Father  de  Mesquita  had 
translated  into  Italian,  and  of  which  the  foUowing  may  serve  as  a 
specimen: 

<*  LETTER  OF  THE  KINO   OF   BUNOO, 

"  To  him  who  ought  to  be  adored,  and  who  holds  the  place  of  the  king  of 

heaven,  the  great  and  most  holy  Pope, 

"  Full  of  confidence  in  the  grace  of  the  supreme  and  almighty  God,  I 
"write,  with  all  possible  submission,  to  your  Holiness.  The  Lord,  who  governs 
heaven  and  earth,  who  holds  under  his  empire  the  sun  and  all  the  celestial 
host,  has  made  his  light  to  shine  upon  one  who  was  plunged  in  ignorance  and 
buried  in  deep  darkness.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  this  sovereign 
Master  of  nature,  displaying  all  the  treasures  of  his  pity  in  favor  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries,  sent  thither  the  fathers  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus,  who  have  sowed  the  seed  of  the  divine  Word  in  these  kingdoms  of 
Japan  ;  and  he  has  pleased,  in  his  infinite  bounty,  to  cause  a  part  of  it  to  fall 
into  my  heart :  singular  mercy,  for  which  I  think  myself  indebted,  most 
holy  Father  of  all  the  faithful,  as  well  to  the  prayers  and  merits  of  your 
Holiness  as  to  those  of  many  others.  If  the  wars  which  I  have  had  to  sus- 
tain, my  old  age  and  my  infirmities,  had  not  prevented  me,  I  should  myself 
have  visited  the  holy  places  where  you  dwell,  to  render  in  person  the  obe- 
dience which  I  owe  you.  I  would  have  devotedly  kissed  the  feet  of  your 
Holiness,  I  would  have  placed  them  on  my  head,  and  would  have  besought 
you  to  make  with  your  sacred  hand  the  august  sign  of  the  cross  on  my  heart. 
Constraine^i,  by  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  to  deprive  myself  of  a  consola- 
tion so  sweet,  I  did  design  to  send  in  my  phice  Jerome,  son  of  the  king  of 
Fiunga,  and  my  grand-son  ;  but  as  he  was  too  far  distant  from  my  court, 
and  as  the  father-visitor  could  not  delay  his  departure,  I  have  substituted 
for  him  Mancio,  his  cousin  and  my  great  nephew. 

•*  I  shall  bl  infinitely  obliged  if  your  Holiness,  holding  upon  earth  the  place 
of  God  himself,  shall  continue  to  shed  your  favor  upon  me,  upon  oil  ChriBtians, 
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and  especially  upon  this  little  portion  of  the  flock  committed  to  your  care 
I  have  received  from  the  hand  of  the  father- visitor  the  reliquary  with  vhick 
your  Holiness  honored  me,  and  I  have  placed  it  on  my  he^id  with  mucli 
respect.  I  have  no  words  in  which  to  express  the  gratitude  with  which  I  am 
penetrated  for  a  gift  so  precious.  I  will  add  no  more,  as  the  fiither-visitoi 
and  my  ambassador  will  more  fully  inform  your  Holiness  as  to  all  thai 
.  regards  my  person  and  my  realm.  I  truly  adore  you,  most  holy  Father,  and  I 
write  this  to  you  trembling  with  respectful  fear.  The  11th  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1682.  Francis,  King  of  Bungo, 

prostrate  at  the  foot  of  your  Holiness.*' 

The  reading  of  this  and  of  the  other  letters,  translated  into  Italian 
was  followed  by  a  Discourse  on  Obedience^  pronounced,  in  the  name 
of  the  princes  and  the  ambassadors,  by  Father  Gaspard  Gonzales, 
a  model  of  rhetorical  elegance  and  comprehensive  brevity — what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  ethical  or  theological  doctrines  —  which 
some  of  the  long-winded  speakers  of  the  present  day,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  would  do  well  to  imitate.  We  give,  as  a  specimen,  a  pas- 
sage from  the  beginning : 

•*  Nature  has  separated  Japan  from  the  countries  in  which  we  now  are,  by 
such  an  extent  of  land  and  sea,  that,  before  the  present  age,  there  were  very 
few  persons  who  had  any  knowledge  of  it ;  and  even  now  there  are  those  who 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  the  accounts  of  it  which  we  give.  It  is  certain, 
nevertheless,  most  holy  Father,  that  there  are  several  Japanese  islands,  of  a 
vast  extent,  and  in  these  islands  numerous  fine  cities,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  a  keen  understanding,  noble  and  courageous  hearts,  and  obliging 
dispositions,  politeness  of  manners,  and  inclinations  disposed  towards  that 
which  is  good.  Those  who  have  known  them  have  decidedly  preferred  tliem 
to  all  the  other  people  of  Asia,  and  it  is  cnly  their  lack  of  the  true  religion 
which  prevents  them  fi-om  competing  with  the  nations  of  Europe. 

'*  For  some  years  past  this  i-cligion  has  been  preached  to  them,  under  the 
authority  of  the  holy  see,  by  apostolical  missionaries.  Its  commencements 
were  smuU,  as  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  church  ;  but  God  having  given 
\ia  blessing  to  this  evangelioal  seed,  it  took  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  nobles, 
vnd  of  late,  under  the  pontificate  of  your  Holiness,  it  has  been  received  by 
he  greatest  lords,  the  princes  and  kings  of  Japan.  This,  most  holy  Father, 
lUght  to  console  you,  for  many  reasons  ;  but  principally  because,  laboring  as 
you  do  with  nn  indefatigable  zeal  and  vigor  to  reestablish  a  religion,  shaken 
and  almost  destroyed  by  the  new  heresies  here  in  Europe,  you  see  it  take  root 
and  make  great  progress  in  the  most  distant  country  of  the  world. 

*•  Hitherto  your  Holiness  has  heard,  and  with  great  pleasure,  ftf  the  abun 
dant  fruits  borne  by  this  vine  newly  planted,  with  so  much  labor,  at  the 
extremities  of  the  earth.    Now  you  may  see,  touch,  taste  them,  in  this  augoal 
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Msembljr,  and  impart  of  them  to  all  the  faithful.  What  joy  ought  not  all 
Cbriittians  to  feel,  and  especially  the  Roman  pei>ple,  at  seeing  the  ambtuisa- 
dors  of  8uch  great  princes  come  from  the  ends  or  the  earth  to  pi*otttrate 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  your  Ilollneai*,  through  a  pure  motive  of  religion, — 
a  thing  which  has  never  happened  in  any  age  !  What  satisfiction  for  them 
to  see  the  most  generous  and  valUnt  kings  of  the  East,  conquered  by  the 
Arms  of  the  laith  and  by  the  preaching  of  the  gonpel,  submitting  thenisehes 
to  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  as  they  cannot,  from  their  avocations, 
come  in  person  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  holy  see, 
acquitting  themselves  of  this  duty  by  ambassadors  so  nearly  rekted  to  them, 
and  whom  they  so  tenderly  love  ! " 

In  the  following  passage  the  orator  alludes  more  at  length  to  the 
revolt  in  Europe  against  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  which  Philip 
n.,  no  less  than  the  Pope,  was  at  this  moment  vigorously  laboring 
to  put  down,  by  the  recent  introduction  of  the  Jesuits  into  the 
Netherlands,  where  the  Protestant  rebels  had  been  suppressed, 
by  war  against  Holland,  by  aiding  the  French  leaguers,  by  coun- 
tenancing the  retrograde  movement  then  in  rapid  progress  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  preparing  to  carry  out  against  Elizabeth  of  England 
the  sentence  of  deposition  which  the  Pope  had  fulminated  against 
her. 

*•  0,  immortal  God  !  What  a  stroke  of  thine  arm  !  What  an  effect  of 
thy  grace  !  In  places  so  distant  from  the  holy  see,  where  the  name  of  Jesus 
had  never  been  heard,  nor  his  gospel  ever  preached,  as  soon  as  the  true 
£iith  shed  there  the  fii-st  rays  of  the  truth,  men  of  temperaments  quite  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  kings  illustrious  by  their  nobility,  redoubtable  for  their 
power,  hrtppy  in  the  abundance  of  their  poavessions,  conquerors  and  warriors 
signalized  by  their  victories,  acknowledge  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  hold  it  a  great  honor  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  church's 
head  by  the  lips  of  persons  infinitely  dear  to  them  ;  all  this  happens  while 
we  see  men  at  our  very  gates  blind  and  impious  enough  to  wish  to  cut  off 
with  a  parricidal  hand  the  head  of  the  mystic  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
call  in  doubt,  to  their  own  ruin,  the  authority  of  the  holy  see,  e8t}ibli>lied  by 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  confirmed  by  the  course  of  so  many  ages,  defended  by 
the  writings  of  so  many  huly  doctors,  recognized  and  approved  by  so  many 
councils  ! 

"  But  it  is  not  proper  that  1  should  give  way  to  grief,  or  trouble  the  joyi 
of  thiij  day  by  the  recollection  of  our  miseries  !  * 

To  thin  address,  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  princes  and  thcii 
ambassadors,  Monseigncur  Antony  }5ocapaduli  replied  in  Latin,  in 
the  Pope's  name,  as  follows : 
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'*  His  holiness  commands  me,  most  noble  lords,  to  say  to  jou  that  Donu 
Francis,  king  of  Bungo,  Doni  Protais,  king  of  Arima,  and  Dom  Barthelemi^ 
prince  of  Omura,  have  acted  like  wise  and  religious  princes  in  sending  yoa 
from  the  extremities  of  Asia  to  acknowledge  the  power  with  which  God*8 
bounty  hath  clothed  him  on  the  earth,  since  there  is  but  one  faith,  one  church 
universal,  and  but  a  single  chief  and  supreme  pastor,  whose  authority  ex- 
tends to  all  parts  of  the  earth  where  thei'e  are  Christians,  which  pastor  and 
only  head  is  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  St  Peter.  He  is  charmed 
to  see  that  they  believe  firmly  and  profess  aloud  this  truth,  with  all  the  other 
articles  that  compose  the  Catholic  faith.  He  gives  ceaseless  thanks  to  the 
divine  goodness  which  has  wrought  these  marvels  ;  and  this  joy  appears  to 
him  so  much  the  more  legitimate,  as  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  zeal  by 
which  he  is  animated  fbr  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  salvation  of 
souls  which  the  incarnate  Word  has  purchased  with  his  blood.  This  is  why 
this  venerable  pontiff  and  all  the  sacred  college  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Roman 
church  receive,  with  a  truly  paternal  affection,  the  protestation  which  you 
make  to  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  of  faith,  filial  devotion  and  obedience,  on 
the  part  of  the  princes  whom  you  represent  His  holiness  earnestly  desires 
and  prays  to  God  that  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  Japan,  and  all  those  who 
rule  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  may  imitate  so  good  an  example,  may  re- 
nounce their  idols  and  all  their  errors,  may  adore  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
the  sovereign  Lord  who  has  created  this  universe,  and  his  only  son,  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  he  has  sent  into  the  world  ;  since  it  is  in  this  knowledge  and 
this  faith  that  eternal  life  consists." 

This  reply  finished,  the  ambassadors  were  conducted  around  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  again  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Pope ;  after 
which  the  cardinals,  drawing  near,  embraced  them,  and  put  to  them 
many  questions  as  to  their  travels  and  the  rarities  of  their  country : 
questions  to  which  they  replied  with  so  much  sense  and  acutcnesa 
as  to  cause  no  little  admiration. 

At  length  the  Pope  rose,  exclaiming,  Nunc  dimittis  servum  tuum 
Domine  (which  might  by  a  pious  Catholic  be  taken  as  a  proph- 
ecy of  his  approaching  death).  The  two  chief  ambassadors,  who 
were  of  the  blood  royal,  were  directed  to  lift  up  the  train  of  his 
robes,  —  an  honor  monopolized,  as  far  as  the  princes  of  Europe 
were  concerned,  by  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor.  The  holy  father 
having  been  thus  conducted  to  his  apartment,  the  cardinal  St.  Six- 
tus,  hid  nephew,  the  cardinal  Guastavillani  and  the  duke  of  Sora, 
entertained  the  Japanese  at  a  magnificent  dinner.  A  private  audi- 
ence followed,  in  which  the  ambassadors  delivered  the  presents  they 
had  brought,  and  the  Pope  announced  that  he  had  endowed  the 
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proposed  new  seminary  at  Fucheo  with  an  annual  dotation  of  foot 
thousand  Koman  crowns. 

Grogory  XTTT.  died  a  few  days  after ;  *  but  his  successor,  Sixtua 
v.,  who,  as  cardinal  of  Monte  Alto,  had  taken  greatly  to  the 
Japanese,  was  not  less  favorable  to  them  as  Pope.  They  assisted, 
among  the  oilier  ambassadors  of  kings,  at  his  coronation,  bearing 
the  canopy  and  holding  the  basin  for  his  Holiness  to  wash  in  when 
he  said  mass.  They  had  the  same  honors  when  the  pontiff  was 
enthroned  at  Saint  John  Later  an.  The  holy  father  afterwards 
invited  them  to  visit  his  country-house,  where  they  were  splendidly 
entertained  and  regaled  on  his  behalf  by  his  steward  and  four-and- 
twenty  prelates. 

Finally,  on  the  eve  of  the  Ascension,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
Koman  nobility,  they  were  dubbed  knights  of  the  gilded  spurs. 
The  Pope  himself  girded  on  their  swords,  while  the  spurs  of  the 
two  princes  were  buckled  on  by  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 
Venice,  and  those  of  the  two  others  by  the  Marquis  Altemps ;  after 
which  the  Pope  placed  about  their  necks  chains  of  gold,  to  which 
his  medal  was  attached,  and  kissed  and  embraced  them.  The  next 
day  his  Holiness  said  mass  in  pei*son,  and  they  communicated  from 
his  hand.  He  dismissed  them  with  brie&,  addressed  to  their  princes, 
of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  sample : 

*' BRIEF   OF  POPE  8IXTUS   V.   TO  THE  KINO   OF  ARIMA. 

**  ^oble  prince  and  our  well-beloved  son,  salvation  and  apostolical  bene' 

diction, 

•*  Our  well-beloved  son  Dom  Michael,  your  ambassador  to  this  court,  deliv- 
ered to  Pope  Gregory  XIII. ,  our  predecessor,  of  holy  and  happy  memory,  now, 
as  we  must  presume,  in  glory,  the  letters  with  which  your  majesty  had 
charged  him  ;  and  after  these  letters  had  been  publicly  read,  he  rendei-ed  to 
that  pontiff  the  obedience  due  to  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  all 
Catholic  kings  are  accustomed  to  render  to  him.  This  was  done  in  presence 
of  all  the  cai-dinals  of  the  holy  church,  then  assembled  at  Rome,  of  which 
numl)er  we  were.  A  greater  concourse  of  persons  of  all  conditions,  and  a 
greater  public  joy,  had  never  been  seen.  Shortly  after,  it  having  pl&vsed  God 
to  charge  us,  without  our  having  in  the  least  merited  it,  with  the  government 
of  his  church,  we  have  also  received  with  entirely  paternal  tenderness  the 

*  His  reception  of  the  Japanese  and  his  reformation  of  the  calendar  are 
both  recorded  together  in  his  epitaph. 
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same  duties  of  obedience  which  Dom  Michael  has  renewed  to  us,  in  the  nam6 
of  your  nitijesty  ;  whereupon  we  have  thought' proper  to  add  you  to  the  number 
of  our  very  dejir  children,  the  Catholic  kings  of  the  holy  church.  We  have 
seen,  with  much  joy  and  satisfaction,  the  testimonies  of  your  piety  and  re- 
ligion ;  and,  to  give  you  the  means  of  increasing  these  in  your  heart,  we  have 
sent  you,  by  your  before-named  ambassador,  inclosed  in  a  cross  of  gold,  a 
piece  of  the  cross  to  which  was  nailed  Jesus  Christ,  King  of  kings  and  eter- 
nal Priest,  who,  by  the  effusion  of  his  blood,  has  made  us  also  kings  and 
priests  of  the  living  God.  We  send  you,  also,  a  sword  and  hat,  which  we 
have  blessed,  such  as  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  send  to  all  the 
Catholic  kings,  and  we  pray  the  Lord  to  be  the  support  of  your  majesty  in 
all  your  enterprises.  According  to  the  usage  in  the  courts  of  the  kings  of 
Europe,  the  sword  and  hat  should  be  received  at  the  end  of  a  mass,  to  which 
we  shall  attach  a  plenary  indulgence  for  all  sins  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
may  assist  thereat,  and  who,  after  having  confessed  themselves,  shall  pray 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  salvation  of  the  Christian 
princes,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresies  —  provided  they  have  a  true  confidence 
in  the  divine  mercy,  in  the  power  which  has  been  given  to  the  holy  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  in  that  with  which  we  are  clothed.  Given  at  Rome,  at 
St.  Peter *s,  under  the  seal  of  the  fisherman,*'  &c. 

From  Rome,  escorted  out  of  the  citjr  with  all  honors,  the  ambassa^ 
dors  went  by  way  of  Loretto,  where  they  paid  their  devotions,  to 
Venice,  and  thence  to  Milan  and  Genoa,  at  which  latter  place 
they  embarked  for  Barcelona.  They  declined,  as  they  had  been  so 
long  from  home,  a  pressing  invitation  from  Henry  III.  to  visit 
France,  and,  after  a  new  audience  with  Philip  II.,  they  hastened  to 
sail  from  Lisbon  on  their  return  voyage,  embarking  April  13th, 
1586.* 

♦  The  Letters,  Briefs,  and  the  Discourse  on  Obedience,  above  quoted,  may  be 
found  at  length  in  Latin,  in  the  very  valuable  and  rich  collection,  De  Rebus  Jar 
ponicis  Indicis  and  Peruvianit  EpUtola  RfceniioreSy  edited  by  John  Hay, 
of  D.ilgetty,  a  Scotch  Jesuit,  and  a  sharp  controversialist,  published  in  1605  ; 
in  Sp.inish,  in  Father  Luys  de  Gusman*s  Hisioria  de  lot  MUsiones^  que 
han  hccho  los  Reliyiotes  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus,  i^c,  published  in  1601, 
of  which  the  larger  part  is  devoted  to  the  Japanese  mission  ;  in  Italian,  in 
Father  Daniel  Batoli*8  Hisioria  de  la  Compagnxa  de  Gesu;  and  in  French,  in 
Charlevoix's  HLstoire  du  Japon.  An  Italian  history  of  the  mission  was  printed 
at  Rome,  1585,  — the  same,  I  suppose,  of  which  a  Latin  translation  is  given 
in  Hay's  collection  ;  and  a  still  rarer  and  more  valuable  one  at  Macao,  in 
15^)0,  of  which  a  further  account  will  be  ^ound  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the 
aeit  chapter. 


ch:apter  XI. 

KTXN\'9  HEAKWHILB  Iff  JAPAN.  —  DOWNFALL  OF  KOBUNANG A. ACCESSION   Of 

FAXIBA,  AFTEBWAILD8  KNOWN  A8  CAMBUCUNDONO,  AND,  FINALLY,  AS  TAIKO- 
BAM A.  —  EDICT  AGAINST  THE  JESUITS.  —  RETURN  OF  THE  AMBABSADOBA.  — 
A.   D.  IMZ-Utt. 

While  the  ambassadors  were  on  their  way  to  Europe,  great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  Japanese  islands.  A  few  months  after 
they  had  sailed  from  Nagasaki,  Aquichi,  a  favorite  general  of  No- 
bunanga's,  had  marched  from  Miakotojoin  Faxiba,  another  favorite 
general,  employed  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Naugato.  The  stem 
severity  of  Nobunanga  had  rendered  him  very  unpopular,  of  which 
Aquichi  took  advantage  to  turn  about  and  attack  him,  lefl  as  he 
was  at  Miako  almost  without  troops.  Nobunanga,  thus  betrayed 
and  surprised,  having  no  other  resource,  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and 
perished  in  it,  June  15,  1580,  with  his  eldest  son.  His  second  son, 
overwhelmed  by  this  disaster,  went  mad,  and  in  that  condition  set 
fire  to  his  father*s  patrimonial  palace  at  Anzuquiama,  thus  kindling 
a  conflagration  which  consumed  almost  the  entire  city,  including  a 
splendid  temple,  which  Nobunanga  had  lately  erected  there,  and  in 
which,  suspending  all  other  worship  by  edict,  he  had  required  divine 
honors  to  be  paid  to  a  stone  graven  with  his  arms*  and  other 
devices.  To  the  missionaries,  who  had  all  along  counted  upon 
making  a  convert  of  Nobunanga,  this  step  had  caused  no  less  horror 
than  surprise  ;  and  they  found  in  it  a  ready  explanation  of  the  sud- 
den ruin  which  had  overtaken  himself  and  his  family,  especially  as 
his  eldest  son  had  been  the  first  to  pay  the  required  worship. 

♦  The  prince  and  nobles  of  Japan,  and  indeed  most  private  individuals, 
have  certain  devices  embroidered  on  their  gowns,  &c.,  wliich  the  Portuguese 
and  the  missionaries  compai^  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  Europe. 
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Aquichi  now  aspired  to  succeed  the  master  he  had  betrayed  and 
3Ycrthrown ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  Ucondono,  another  general,  a 
nephew  of  the  Vatadono,  who  had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
previous  revolutions,  and  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith,  who  united 
with  Faxiba  to  revenge  their  master's  death,  the  latter  marching 
.upon  Miako  in  the  name  of  the  late  emperor's  third  son,  whom  he 
proclaimed  as  Kubo-Sama,  reserving,  however,  to  himself  all  real 
authority ;  and  thus  again  was  Japan,  as  during  part  of  Nobunanga's 
reign,  furnished  with  two  "  idle  kings," —  a  Dairi  and  a  titular 
Kubo-Sama, —  while  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party. 

Faxiba's  own  very  humble  birth  made  him  the  more  willing  to 
begin,  at  first,  with  ruling  in  the  name  of  another.  Origin- 
ally he  was  but  a  mere  private  soldier,  who,  having  attracted 
the  attention  of  Nobunanga,  as  well  by  his  wit  and  drollery  as 
by  his  courage  and  sagacity,  had  been  gradually  raised  by  him 
to  the  highest  commands.  This  founder  of  the  Japanese  imperial 
authority,  as  it  now  exists,  is  described  as  having  been  short,  but 
quite  fat,  and  exceedingly  strong,  with  six  fingers  on  each  hand, 
and  something  frightful  in  his  face,  his  eyes  protruding  in  a 
strange  manner.  It  was  he  who  completed  what  Nobunanga 
had  begun,  and  who  first  gave  to  Japan,  at  least  in  modern  times, 
a  real  and  effective  emperor,  ruling  supreme  over  the  whole 
territory. 

The  son  of  Nobunanga,  being  restless  under  the  humiliation  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  was  deprived  of  his  place  as  Kubo-Sama,  and 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  island  of  Sikokf,  the  smaller  of  the 
three  larger  Japanese  islands  which  his  father  had  assigned  him  as  an 
appanage,  while  Faxiba  declared  himself  the  guardian  of  an  infant 
child  of  Nobunanga's  eldest  son,  whom  he  set  up  as  titular  Kubo- 
Sama. 

lie  showed  at  first  the  same  favor  to  the  Catholics  as  his  prede- 
cessor had  done,  and  the  more  so  as  Ucondono,  his  confederate 
against  the  rebel  Aquichi,  was  himself  a  convert,  as  were  others  of 
his  great  vassals  and  principal  ofl5ccrs  of  his  court  and  army. 

As  the  son  of  Nobunanga  could  not  keep  quiet,  he  was  presently 
stripped  of  all  authority,  though  his  life  was  spared,  and  Faxiba, 
assuminjT  to  himself  the  high  title  of  Kambakundono,  strengthened 
oimsclf  still  fuilher  by  maiTying  a  daughter  of  the  Dairi. 
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Deeiroafl  to  outdo  his  predecessor  in  everything,  he  conyerted 
Osaka,  whioh  had,  till  lately  subdued  by  Nobunanga,  been  under 
the  rule  of  a  bonze,  into  a  great  city,  and  he  built  in  its  neighbor- 
hood a  great  stone  castle.  To  this  city,  made  his  capital,  the  Jesuit 
fieminary,  originally  established  in  the  now  ruined  Anzuquiama,  was 
removed,  another  being  also  set  up  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Sakai. 
The  king  of  Naugato  was  even  induced  to  allow  the  rcintroduction  of 
missionaries  into  his  territories.  The  king  of  Bungo  having  appealed 
to  Faxiba  for  aid  against  his  neighbors,  the  converted  general  Con* 
dera,  the  chief  conmiander  of  his  cavalry,  whom  he  sent  to  Ximo, 
not  only  rescued  the  young  king  Joscimon  from  his  enemies,  the 
kings  of  Chicugen  and  Saxuma,  who  had  taken  his  capital,  and 
ravaged  his  territories,  but  succeeded  also  in  bringing  up  to  the  point 
of  baptism  that  fickle  and  inconstant  prince,  who  had  long  been  a 
great  trial  to  the  missionaries,  as  well  as  to  his  pious  father,  Civan, 
who,  having  given  up  to  him  the  reins  of  government,  had  been  treated 
thenceforth  with  very  little  respect.  The  result  of  this  interference 
also  was  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Ximo  to  the  power  of  the  emperor, 
who  now  reigned  supreme  over  Ximo,  Sikokf,  and  all  the  western 
part  of  Nipon,  though  still  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  deference  and 
respect  to  the  pretensions  and  power  of  the  local  kings  and  princes, 
whom,  however,  he  required  to  be  frequent  attendants  on  his  court, 
and  to  leave  their  wives  and  children  there  as  hostages,  and  whose 
au^ority  and  consequence  he  sought  by  all  means  to  diminish. 

Peace  thus  reestablished,  everything  seemed  to  favor  the  spread 
of  Catholicity,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  in  the  most  unexpected 
manner,  in  the  month  of  July,  1587,  the  emperor  signed  an  order 
for  the  banishment  of  the  missionaries;  and  because  Ucondono 
would  not  renounce  his  religion  (at  least  such  was  the  ostensible 
cause),  stripped  him  at  once  of  his  place  and  his  property.  Father 
Cuello,  the  vice-provincial,  was  ordered  to  assemble  all  the  mission- 
aries at  Firando ;  and,  in  obedience  to  this  order,  they  collected 
there  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  only  Father 
Gnecchi  remaining  concealed  at  Osaka,  and  one  brother  in  Bungo, 
But  when  the  emperor  commanded  them  to  embark  on  board  a 
Portuguese  vessel  about  to  sail,  they  resolved  not  to  obey.  A  few 
indeed  went  on  board  and  sailed  for  China ;  but  the  greater  part 
remained,  a  message  being  sent  to  the  emperor  that  the  vessel  could 
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not  carry  the  others ;  to  which  he  responded  by  orderiog  all  the 
churches  in  Miako,  Osaka  and  Sakai,  to  be  destroyed.  The  con- 
yerted  princes,  however,  in  general,  stood  firm,  except  Joscinion, 
king  of  Bungo;  and  even  the  unconverted  ones  are  said  to  have 
protested  against  the  emperor^s  edict  as  in  violation  of  the  freedom 
of  religious  opinion  heretofore  allowed.  The  missionaries,  in  dis« 
guise,  were  distributed  through  the  territories  of  their  adherents. 
The  emperor's  grand  admiral,  Tsucamidono,  who  was  viceroy  of 
Ximo,  though  himself  a  convert,  still  kept  the  confidence  of  the 
emperor,  as  did  also  Condera,  the  chief  commander  of  his  cavalry* 
The  Portuguese  merchants  were  admitted  as  before.  After  a  little 
while  the  emperor  seemed  disposed  to  wink  at  the  conduct  of  the 
converted  princes,  and  the  missionaries  soon  began  to  conceive 
hopes  that,  by  caution  on  their  part,  the  work  of  conversion  might 
still  go  on,  the  stimulus  of  a  prohibition  not  very  strictly  enforced, 
more  than  supplying  all  the  benefits  hitherto  derived  from  the  eclat 
of  imperial  favor. 

Some  difficulty  about  obtaining  recruits  for  the  imperial  seraglio, 
efipeciiilly  from  the  province  of  Figin,  celebrated  for  its  handsome 
women,  but  in  which  the  converts  were  numerous,  was  said  to  have 
provoked  the  emperor,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  fury,  to  put  forth  so  sud- 
denly his  edict  of  persecution.  But,  in  fact,  his  policy  brooked  no 
power  but  his  own.  He  did  not  fancy  a  religion  which  taught  his 
subjects  to  look  up  with  implicit  reverence  to  a  distant  and  foreign 
potentate;  nor  probably  was  his  hostility  to  the  Jesuits  much  dif- 
ferent in  substance  from  that  sentiment  which  had  caused  Henry 
Vlll.,  of  England,  fifty  years  earlier,  to  break  with  the  holy  see 
—  a  breach  also  ascribed  by  the  Catholics  to  amorous  passion. 

But  the  cautious  and  artful  emperor,  who,  however  he  might 
give  way  to  sudden  fits  of  violence  and  caprice,  was  a  perfect 
master  of  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  knowing,  as  well  as  Bona- 
parte, if  not  better,  how  to  wait  till  the  pear  was  ripe,  was  not  yet 
wholly  prepared  to  break  with  the  converted  kings  and  nobles, 
whom  he  found,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  humbler  converts,  more 
attached  to  their  faith  than  he  had  supposed.  There  were  too  many 
inflammable  materials  in  his  yet  unconsolidated  empire,  for  him  to 
run  the  risk  of  provoking  a  rebellion  ;  and,  besides,  there  still  re- 
ouined  to  be  subdued  eight  independent  provinces  in  the  east  and 
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DorUi  of  Nipon,  inclading  a  kiDgdom  of  five  provinces,  in  which 
were  situated  the  great  cities  of  Soruga  and  Jedo. 

The  conquest  of  this  kingdom  was  speedily  achieved,  partly  by 
arts  and  partly  by  arms.  A  new  palace  was  erected  for  the  Dairi,  in 
place  of  the  old  one,  which  had  been  burnt  during  the  late  troubles 
at  Miako.  A  splendid  temple  had  also  been  built  near  that  city, 
.in  which  it  was  suspected  that  the  emperor  intended  to  cause  him- 
self to  be  worshipped,  as  his  predecessor  had  done ;  when,  in  August, 
1588,  Father  Yalignani,  appointed  ambassador  to  the  emperor  and 
kings  of  Japan,  from  the  Portuguese  viceroy  of  Goa,  arrived  at 
Macao,  on  his  way  to  Nagasaki,  having  in  his  company  the  return- 
ing ambassadors  to  the  Pope,  who  had  touched  at  Goa  on  their  way 
home,  and  who  had  stopped  there  a  whole  year  before  proceeding 
for  Japan.* 

*  Daring  this  residence  at  Macao  the  Japanese  ambasBodors  were  not  idle. 
They  were  engsiged  upon  a  very  remarkable  work,  printed  at  Macao  in 
1600  in  Japanese  and  Latin,  purporting  to  be  composed  by  the  ambassadors, 
and  giving,  by  way  of  dialogue,  an  account  not  only  of  the  embassy,  but  of 
Japan  and  of  all  the  countries,  European  and  Oriental,  which  they  had  vis- 
ited. The  Latin  title  is  De  Mitsione  Legatorum  Japonensiuin  ad  Romanam 
curiam,  rebtuque  in  Europa  ac  loio  in  itinere  a  nim  culver  sis,  Dialogus,  ^c, — 
*'  A  Dialogue  concerning  the  Japanese  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the 
things  observed  in  Europe  and  on  the  whole  journey,  collected  from  the  journal 
of  the  ambassadors,  and  rendered  into  Latin  by  Ed.  de  Laude,  priest  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus."  It  b  from  this  work,  though  he  does  not  give  the  title  of 
it,  that  Hackluyt  extracted  the  **  Excellent  Treat  ise  of  the  Kingdom  of  China 
and  of  the  Estate  and  Oovemment  thereof,*'  contained  in  his  second  volume, 
and  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  epistle  dediaitory  to  that  volume,  first  published 
in  1609,  OS  **  the  most  exact  account  of  those  parts  that  is  yet  come  to 
light."  "  It  was  printed,"  he  tells  us,  "  in  Latin,  in  Makoa,  a  city  of  China, 
in  China  paper,  in  the  year  1590,  and  was  intercepted  in  the  great  carac 
Madre  de  Dios,  two  years  after,  enclosed  in  a  case  of  sweet  cedar  wood, 
and  hipped  up  almost  a  hundred  fold  in  fine  Calicut  cloth,  as  though  it  had 
been  some  incomparable  jewel" 
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TuE  Japanese  islands  had  been  found  by  Xavier  and  his  suc- 
cessors divided  into  numerous  principalities,  which,  though  thej 
acknowledged  a  nominal  subordination  to  one  imperial  head,  were 
substantially  independent,  and  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  each 
other.  The  superior  abilities  of  two  successive  military  usurpers, 
Nobunangii,  who  ruled  from  1567  to  1582,  and  Faxiba,  who  took 
first  the  title  of  Kambacundono,  and  subsequently  that  of  Taiko- 
Sama,  had  consolidated  these  numerous  states  into  a  real  empire, 
embracing  then  as  now  the  three  principal  islands  of  Nipon, 
XiMO  (or  Kiusiu),  and  Sikokk,  with  many  smaller  ones,  and  some 
claims  also  of  authority  over  parts,  at  least,  of  the  large  northerly 
island  of  Matsmai  or  Jeso,  the  latter  the  aboriginal  name. 

Among  the  dependencies,  at  present,  of  the  Japanese  empire, 
are  reckoned  at  the  north,  besides  this  island,  the  southern  half  of 
the  large  island  or  peninsula  of  Sagaleen,  called  by  the  Japanese 
Okk  Jeso  (upper  Jeso),  or,  as  Siebold  says,  Krafto,  and  the  three 
smaller  Kurile  islands,  Kona  Shiry  EctoorpoOy  and  Ooroop^  num- 
bered on  the  Russian  charts  as  the  20th,  19th  and  18th  Kurile 
islands,  and  the  two  latter  called  by  the  Dutch  State's  Island  and 
Company* s  Island,  On  the  south,  the  Lew  Chew  Islands  form,  or 
did  form  (for  the  Japanese  seem  lately  to  have  renounced  their 
claim  of  sovereignty),  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  Satsuma* 
Bat  all  these  are  of  comparatively  recent  acquisition,  subseqaenl 
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to  the  accession  of  Faziba.  It  is  said,  indeeii,  oir  Japanese  author- 
itj,  that  Jeso  was  first  invaded  in  1443,  by  the -Japanese  family  of 
Matsmai ;  but  it  is  apparent  from  missionary  letters^tbat,  in  1G20, 
it  was  a  recent  settlement.  The  Japanese  annals  dat<^t}ie  conquest 
of  the  Lew  Chew  Islands  from  the  year  1610 ;  and^  tfcoording  to 
Golownin,  the  Japanese  settlements  on  Sagaleen  have  been  subse* 
qnent  to  the  voyage  of  La  Perouse  in  1787. 

Of  Nipon,  at  least  equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain,  ^a^d  with 
a  population  nearer,  it  would  seem,  to  that  of  Great  Brit&hy  jiow 
than  to  what  that  island  could  boast  in  the  reign  of  ElizubetV;  .tl£e 
missionaries  were  as  yet  acquainted  only  with  the  south- we^^(;fia 
part  —  their  establishments  being  confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Nuv^ 
gato,  at  its  western  extremity,  where  it  is  separated  from  Ximo  by 
a  narrow  strait,  and  to  the  great  cities  of  Miako,  Osaka  and 
Sakai,  situated  towards  the  middle  of  the  southern  coast.  Many 
princes,  nobles  and  large  landed  proprietors,  had  fallen  under  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  had  professed  the  new  fuith  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  either  in  Nipon  or  in  the  adjoining  island  of 
Sikokf  (about  equal  in  extent  to  Sicily),  any  considerable  progress 
had  been  made  in  converting  the  rural  population.  It  was  in  the 
island  of  Ximo,  the  westernmost  in  situation  and  the  second  in  size 
(two  thirds  as  large  as  Ireland),  that  the  new  religion  had  tuken 
the  firmest  root.  The  kingdom  of  Bungo,  indeed  almost  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  that  island,  was  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
with  the  new  faith ;  and  such  was  still  more  the  case  with  the 
kingdom  of  Arima  and  the  principality  of  Omura,  embracing  that 
great  south-western  peninsula  itself,  divided  into  three  smaller  pen- 
insulas by  two  deep  bays,  one  opening  to  the  south,  and  the  other 
to  the  west,  at  the  head  of  the  latter  of  which  is  situated  the  city 
of  Nagasaki. 

Founded  in  1579  by  converts  to  the  new  faith,  and  made  the 
centre  of  the  Portuguese  trade  to  Japan,  as  well  as  of  the  Jesuit 
missions,  Nagasaki  had  grown  up  with  great  rapidity ;  nor  was 
any  other  worship  practised  in  it  except  that  of  the  new  religion. 
It  had  become  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  Ximo  ;  and, 
Bince  the  recent  subjection  of  that  island  to  the  imperial  authority, 
according  to  the  new  policy  of  weakening  the  local  princes,  the 
emperor  had  assumed  the  appointment  of  its  governor.     Nagasaki 
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being  placed,  alM%.  with  Miako,  Osaka  and  Sakai,  in  the  list  of 
imperial  towns:"^'^/ 

At  the  datB  bfthe  edict,  so  unexpectedly  issued  in  1787,  for  the 
baniuhmeni'gf ^the  Jesuits,  there  were  in  Japan  three  hundred 
members/e^^  Ihe  company,  a  novitiate,  a  college,  two  preparatory 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  young  nobles  designed  for  the  church, 
two  htmdred  and  fifly  churches,  and  a  number  of  converts,  amount- 
ing,*^ probably,  to  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand,  though 
th(\  jilHtimate  of  the  Jesuits  was  much  larger.  Notwithstanding  the 
Rp^sfusy  of  Joscimon,  the  young  king  of  Bungo  (whose  father, 

^.piinn,  had  died  just  before  the  emperor's  edict  had  appeared),  the 
^^imerous  converts  in  that  kingdom  remained  firm  in  the  faith. 

\  Tliat  zealous  Catholic,  the  prince  of  Omura,  had  also  lately  deceased  ; 

^  but  the  young  prince,  his  only  son  aod  successor,  who  had  been 
educated  by  the  Jesuits,  was  hardly  less  zealous  than  his  father 
hud  been.  The  king  of  Arima  also  continued  steady  in  the  faith. 
It  was  this  king  who,  along  with  the  deceased  king  of  Bungo  and 
the  deceased  prince  of  Qmura,  had  sent  the  ambassadors  to  the 
Pope,  of  whose  visit  to  Europe  an  account  has  been  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  whom  the  last  chapter  lefl  at  Macao,  on  their 
return  to  Japan,  in  company  with  Father  Yalignani,  who  had  been 
deputed  by  the  viceroy  of  Goa  as  his  ambassador  to  the  emperor. 

It  was  at  Macao  that  Yalignani*  and  his  companions  learned 
the  news  of  the  edict  for  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits.  It 
was  said  at  Macao  that  the  emperor  was  a  good  deal  mollified, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  wink  at  the  general  disregard  of  his  edict, 
yet  as  Yalignani  was  himself  a  Jesuit,  and  had  once  already  visited 
Japan  in  that  character,  he  did  not  judge  it  best  to  proceed  to 
Japan  till  he  had  first  obtained  express  permission  to  do  so.  On 
the  representations  of  the  Christian  princes,  who  put  forward  Yalig- 
nani's  character  as  ambassador,  the  emperor  readily  consented  to 
receive  him  ;  and,  accompanied  by  the  returning  Japanese  envoys 
and  some  twenty  Jesuits,  he  landed  at  Nagasaki,  in  June,  1590, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  affection  by  the  converted 
princes  of  Ximo,  and  by  Father  Gomez,  who,  on  the  death  of 
Cuello,  had  succeeded  to  the  post  of  vice-provincial.  The  emperor 
in  the  late  re-distribution  of  the  kingdoms  of  that  island,  had  liber* 
ally  provided  for  Tsucamidono,  the  grand  admiral,  and  for  Condera 
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hh  general  of  horse,  both  of  whom,  notwithstanding  their  con- 
l.naed  adhesion  to  the  new  faith,  still  retained  his  favor.  To 
Tsacamidono  he  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Fingo,  and  to  Condera 
that  of  Bujrgen,  so  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Ximo 
was  now  ruled  bj  converted  princes.  Even  the  changeable  Joscimon, 
not  finding  his  apostasy  so  advantageous  as  he  had  expected,  soon 
sought  and  presently  obtained  a  reconciliation  to  the  church.  The 
king  of  Firando  was  not  friendly,  but  he  was  kept  in  check  by  the 
number  of  converts  among  his  subjects,  especially  by  a  very  zeal- 
ous converted  wife,  a  sister  of  the  prince  of  Omura  —  whom  he 
complained  of  as  having  more  influence  over  his  kingdom  than  him- 
self—  and  also  by  his  fear  of  driving  ofif  the  Portuguese  merchants, 
who  still  occasionally  visited  his  Island. 

Notwithstanding  the  emperor*s  edict  of  expulsion,  there  still 
remained  in  Japan  a  hundred  and  forty  Jesuits,  including  those  lately 
brought  by  Valignani.  The  seminary  of  nobles  at  Osaka  had  been 
broken  up,  most  of  the  pupils  retiring  with  their  teachers ;  but 
^e  other  seminary  in  the  kingdom  of  Arima  was  still  maintained, 
being,  for  greater  security,  removed  to  a  retired  spot  surrounded 
with  woods.  The  college  and  novitiate,  for  similar  reasons, 
were  transferred  to  the  island  of  Amakusa.  Besides  these,  the 
Jesuits  had  twenty  other  houses  of  residence.  Those  districts  in 
which  the  missionaries  had  no  settled  establishments  they  supplied 
by  frequent  journeys,  which  they  made  secretly,  and  generally  in 
disguise,  being  assisted  also  by  a  great  number  of  adroit  and  zeal- 
ous native  catechists,  who  not  only  maintained  the  fervor  of  the 
old  converts,  but  daily  added  new  ones  to  the  number.  This  em- 
ployment of  catechist  was  held  in  great  honor  in  the  church  of 
Japan.  None  were  admitted  into  it  except  persons  of  approved 
rirtue,  generally  young  men  of  family  and  promise,  devoted  by 
their  parents  from  their  infancy  to  a  service  upon  which  they 
entered  for  life,  being  ordained  with  much  ceremony,  and  wearing 
a  garb  similar  to  that  of  the  missionaries  with  whom  they  lived  in 
community,  observing  the  same  rules.  Conversions  still  continued 
to  be  made  among  the  upper  as  well  as  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  the  numerous  adherents  to  the  new  faith,  or  favorers  of  it,  in 
the  court  and  household  of  the  emperor,  including  even  the  em- 
press, carefully  watxjhed  and  reported  to  the  missionaries  every 
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word  or  hint  dropped  bj  him,  from  which  his  disposition  and 
intentions  might  bo  conjectured. 

At  this  moment  the  emperor's  thoughts  seemed  a  good  deal 
withdrawn  from  domestic  afikirs,  being  engrossed  bjr  a  war,  which 
he  had  determined  to  commence  by  invading  Corea,  a  dependency 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia  near- 
est to  Japan.  For  this  purpose  he  was  constructing  a  fleet  at  a 
port  of  Ximo,  on  the  strait  of  Corea.  Not  long  after  Valignani's 
arrival  at  Nagasaki,  leave  was  obtained  for  him  to  visit  the  em- 
peror's court  at  Miako ;  but  his  friends  there  advised  that,  instead 
of  ecclesiastics,  his  retinue  should  be  composed  as  much  as  possible 
of  Portuguese  merchants.  The  merchants  at  Nagasaki  entered 
zealously  into  the  affair,  and  not  less  than  twenty-seven  of  them 
accompanied  Valignani,  in  the  style  of  great  lords,  sparing  no  ex- 
pense to  give  magnificence  to  the  ambassador's  train.  He  took  with 
him  also  four  priests,  some  young  Japanese  Jesuits  not  yet 
ordained,  and  the  four  returned  youthful  ambassadors.  These 
ambassadors  had  learned  to  sing  in  the  European  style,  and 
chanted  church  music  tolerably  well.  They  also  had  with  them  a 
great  show  of  maps,  globes,  clocks,  watches,  and  other  European 
curiosities,  which  attracted  much  attention.  Their  description  of 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
princes  and  nobles,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  see  them. 
And  there  was  ample  leisure  for  this,  as  the  approach  of  the  am- 
bassador to  Miako  was  delayed  for  more  than  two  months  by  the 
death  of  the  emperor's  only  son. 

In  this  interval  Valignani  had  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
the  disgraced  Ucondono,  whose  face  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  lighted 
up  with  an  air  of  content  rarely  seen  among  those  on  whom  the 
favors  of  fortune  are  most  prodigally  showered.  He  protested  that 
the  happiest  day  in  his  life  was  that  on  which  he  had  lost  every- 
thing for  Jesus  Christ.  He  communicated  to  Father  Valignani  a 
design  he  had  formed  of  quitting  the  world  altogether,  and  conse- 
crating himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  God  ;  but  besides  that  ho 
had  a  wife  and  a  numerous  family,  whom  his  retreat  would  have 
left  without  resource,  the  father  considered  that  he  was  much 
younger  than  the  emperor ;  that  if  reestablished  in  his  offices  and 
his  possessions,  he  might  render  much  greater  services  to  the  churoh 
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by  remaining  in  the  world  than  bj  quitting  it,  and  on  that  ground 
be  advised  Ucondono  not  to  withdraw  from  that  station  in  life  in 
which  Providence  had  placed  him. 

At  last  the  emperor  consented  to  admit  Yalignani  to  an 
audience,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  should  say  nothing  about 
religion  or  the  revocation  of  the  edict  against  the  Jesuits. 
Through  the  care  of  Condera,  to  whom  that  business  had  been 
entrusted,  the  embassy  was  received  at  Miako  with  all  honor,  and 
was  able  to  make  a  display  which  strongly  impressed  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  even  the  emperor  in  its  favor.  On  the  day  of  audience, 
Dainangandono,  the  emperor's  nephew  and  presumptive  heir,  at- 
tended by  a  great  number  of  lords,  met  the  ambassador,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  hall  of  audience.  This  hall,  which  opened  upon 
a  magnificent  balcony,  before  which  spread  a  parterre  of  great 
beauty,  consisted  of  five  several  divisions,  rising,  like  steps,  one 
above  the  other.  The  first  served  as  an  ante-chamber,  or  hall  of 
waiting,  for  the  gentlemen  in  attendance.  In  the  two  next  were 
assembled  the  lords  of  the  court  and  the  great  officers  of  the  em- 
pire, arranged  in  order,  according  to  their  rank.  In  the  fourth, 
there  were  only  two  persons,  a  priest  who  held  the  first  dignity  in 
the  household  of  the  Dairi,  and  the  chief  counsellor  of  that  same 
dignitary ;  by  the  side  of  whom  Dainangandono  also  took  his  place, 
after  introducing  the  ambassador  to  the  fiflh  and  highest  apart- 
ment, in  which  the  emperor  was  seated  alone,  on  his  heelp,  in  the 
Japanese  fashion,  upon  an  elevated  throne,  approached  by  steps  on 
all  sides.  Father  Valignani  was  preceded  by  one  of  the  Portu- 
guese gentlemen  of  his  suite,  bearing  the  letter  of  the  viceroy  of 
the  Indies,  written  in  gilded  letters  upon  fine  vellum,  with  a  golden 
seal  attached  to  it,  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  little  box  beautifully 
wrought.     That  letter  was  as  follows  : 

LETTER   OF  THE  VICEBOT   OF   QOA   TO  THE  EMPEBOB  OF   JAPAN. 


c« 


MoBT  Sebrhe  Empebob  :  Though  the  great  space  that  separates  us  has 
not  hitherto  allowed  me  much  communication  with  your  majesty,  yet  fame 
and  the  religious  men  who  labor  in  your  empire  to  make  known  the  law  of 
the  true  God  to  your  subjects,  have  informed  me  of  the  great  deeds  done  by 
you,  and  of  the  victories  which  have  made  you  the  greatest  monarch  who 
has  reigned  in  Japan  for  ages  ;  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  my  duty  to 
congratulate  your  majesty  on  the  happy  succeeses  with  which  the  God  of 
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heaTen  has  fiivored  you.  The  same  religious  men,  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
natural-born  subjects  of  the  great  prince  whom  the  Indies  obey,  and  who  gc 
through  the  earth  with  a  truly  heroical  courage  U^  teach  men  to  know  and  to 
adore  the  Author  of  nature,  have  also  informed  me  of  the  distinguished  favors 
with  which  your  majesty  has  uniformly  honored  them,  and  have  begged  me 
to  convey  to  you  their  thanks,  which  I  willingly  do,  conjointly  with  my  own  ; 
and  that,  indeed,  is  the  particular  object  of  this  embassy,  with  which  I  have 
cliargcd  the  Father  Alexander  Valignani,  who  has  the  honor  to  be  already 
known  to  you.  After  rendering  to  your  majesty  his  humblest  thanks  for 
your  past  favors,  he  will  supplicate  you,  in  my  name,  to  vouchsafe  to  con- 
tinue them  ;  and  I  dare  to  assure  your  majesty  that  subjects  for  your  favors 
cannot  be  found  who  will  merit  them  better.  Favors  to  them  I  shall  esteem  as 
favors  to  me,  and  shall  take  every  opportunity  to  acknowledge  them  as  saeh. 
I  have  charged  my  amb<v<sador  to  present  you  with  two  Arabian  genets,  with 
their  housings  and  harness,  two  swords,  and  two  guns  of  a  new  fashion,  two 
webs  of  tapestry  embroidered  with  gold,  and  two  complete  suits  of  wrought 
steel  armor,  a  dagger,  which  serves  also  as  a  pistol,  and  a  tent  for  country 
excursions. 

**  At  Goa,  this  year  of  Redemption,  1587. 

**DoM  Edward  db  Msnesbz.*** 

The  presents  seemed  greatly  to  please  the  emperor,  by  ivhom 
they  were  carefully  examined.  A  signal  being  given,  Valignani 
was  led  up  the  steps  of  the  throne  to  the  emperor's  feet,  whom,  on 
bended  knee,  he  saluted,  after  the  European  fashion,  by  kissing 
his  hand,  —  a  privilege  to  which  all  the  members  of  his  suite  were 
admitted  in  succession,  the  ambassador  being  meanwhile  seated  in 
the  third  compartment  among  the  grandees  of  the  court.  Tea  was 
then  served  to  the  emperor  in  a  gilded  cup,  which,  after  sipping 
from  it  a  little,  he  sent  to  the  ambassador,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
received,  by  way  of  present,  a  hundred  silver  platters  and  four  silk 
dresses.  Presents  were  also  distributed  among  the  members  of  his 
suite.  The  emperor  then  retired,  Brst  directing  his  nephew  to  en- 
tertain the  ambassador  at  dinner,  which  he  did,  but  with  more  of 
ceremony  than  good  cheer.  The  guests  consisted  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family  and  eight  other  great  lords,  all  eating, 
each  from  his  own  little  table  or  salver,  in  profound  silence,  many 
persons  of  inferior  rank  standing  about  them.  The  ambassador's 
suite  were  entertained  at  the  same  time  in  a  separate  apartment. 

*  Tlus  letter,  with  the  reply  in  the  next  chapter,  is  given  by  Froer,  fircm 
whom  Gusman  has  copied  them. 
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After  dinner  the  emperor  again  made  his  appearance  in  undress, 
and,  seating  himself  beside  Father  Valignani,  conversed  with  him  for 
some  time.  He  also  conversed  freely  with  the  four  returned  Japan- 
ese, and  seemed  much  pleased  at  hearing  them  sing  and  play  in  the 
European  fashion.  He  made  great  offers  to  one  of  them ;  but  they 
had  all  made  up  their  minds  to  enter  the  company  of  the  Jesuits, 
which,  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  their 
friends  and  relations,  they  presently  did.^  Passing  into  the  hall 
where  the  ambassador's  suite  had  dined,  the  emperor  addressed 
them  with  great  familiarity,  and  they  improved  the  opportunity  to 
complain  of  some  oppressions,  on  the  part  of  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  Nagasaki,  which  he  promised  should  be  redressed.!  In  the 
evening,  Rodriguez,  a  young  Portuguese  Jesuit,  who  acted  as  one 
of  Yalignani^s  interpreters,  was  sent  for  to  show  the  emperor  how 
to  wind  up  a  clock  which  the  ambassador  had  presented  to  him. 
The  emperor  seemed  much  pleased  with  Rodriguez's  conversation, 
detaining  him  till  late  at  night.  On  dismii<sing  him,  he  bade 
him  say  to  Father  Valignani  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  remain  at 
Miako  or  wherever  he  pleased,  till  an  answer  to  the  viceroy's  let- 
ter was  prepared,  but  that  he  must  take  care  that  the  ecclesiastics 
who  accompanied  him  comported  themselves  with  discretion,  so  as 
not  to  drive  him  into  striking  disagreeable  blows.  Not  long  after 
Rodriguez  was  selected  as  the  emperor's  interpreter,  in  which 
capacity  he  became  attached  to  the  court,  and,  by  his  access  to  the 
emperor  and  influence  with  him,  had  opportunities  of  rendering 
essential  service  to  his  order.t 

*  Letters  from  the  ambaaandors  to  Siztus  V.,  written  at  Nagasaki  after  their 
arrival  there,  and  giving  an  account  of  their  voyage  home,  may  be  found  in 
Hay's  collection. 

t  Valignani  was  not  the  first  European  to  obtain  an  imperial  audience. 
The  same  favor  had  been  granted,  as  already  mentioned,  by  Josi  Tir  to 
Father  Vilela,  in  1659.  Louis  Froex  had  also  been  admitted,  in  1665,  to  an 
audience  of  the  same  emperor,  of  which  he  has  given  a  short  but  interesting 
account. 

t  This  is  the  same  Rodriguez  whose  .Japanese  grammars  are  mentioned  in 
note  A,  Appendix,  and  who  subsequently  was  the  writer  of  many  annual 
letters  from  Japan. 
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Yalignani's  gracious  reception  greatly  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
Japanese  converts.  But  much  annoyance  was  soon  experienced 
from  two  pagan  lords,  who  had  been  appointed  joint  governors  of 
Nagasaki.  Nor  was  it  pagan  hostility  alone  which  the  Jesuitg 
had  to  dread.  Enemies  even  more  dangerous  were  found  among 
their  own  countrymen  in  Japan,  many  of  whom  had  ceased  to  ex- 
liibit  that  zeal  for  the  faith,  at  first  so  universal.  The  irregular 
conduct  of  certain  Portuguese  merchants,  in  frequenting  ports  where 
(here  were  no  missionaries,  and  where  they  could  freely  follow  their 
Dwn  devices,  had  greatly  troubled  the  Jesuit  fathers.  A  Japanese 
ftdventurer,  by  name  Firanda,  having  gone  to  the  Philippines 
o  trade,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  suggest  to  the  emperor  of 
fapan  to  require  the  Spanish  governor  of  those  islands  to  acknowl- 
€Uge  him  as  sovereign.  This  idea,  conveyed  to  the  emperor  through 
a  Japanese  courtier  with  whom  Firanda  was  intimate,  was  eagerly 
caught  at  by  a  prince  rendered  vain  by  the  elevation  to  which  he 
aad  attained,  and  whose  head  was  filled  with  schemes  for  still 
further  extending  his  empire.  He  wrote  an  imperious  letter  to  the 
(covemor  of  the  Philippines,  demanding  his  homage,  and  despatched 
*l  by  the  hand  of  Firanda,  who  applied  to  Father  Valignani,  to 
write  to  the  Jesuits  at  Manilla,  and  to  the  Spanish  governor,  in 
furtherance  of  this  project.  Valignani  refused  to  write  any  such 
letters,  alleging  as  an  ostensible  reason,  that  he  had  no  acquaint- 
tnoe  with  the  governor  of  the  Philippines,  nor  authority  over  the 
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Jesuits  of  Manilla ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  refnsal,  Firanda  did 
not  venture  to  carry  the  letter  himself,  but  sent  it  by  another 
hand.  Yalignani  wrote,  however,  by  a  simultaneous  opportunity,  to 
the  Jesuits  of  Manilla,  informing  them  of  this  affair,  suggesting  its 
delicate  character,  and  the  expediency,  while  due  care  was  had  of 
tbe  honor  of  the  Spanish  crown,  of  not  giving  to  the  emperor  of 
Japan  any  pretence  for  renewing  his  persecution  of  the  mission- 
aries. 

Notwithstanding  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
upon  the  head  of  Philip  II.,  a  very  fierce  jealousy  and  hatred  con- 
tinued to  exist  between  the  two  nations ;  and  this  feeling  was  par- 
ticularly violent  at  Manilla,  which  city,  founded  in  1572,  was  almost 
contemporaneous  in  its  origin  with  Nagasaki,  and  whose  merchants 
looked  very  enviously  at  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  Japan  secured 
to  the  Portuguese,  and  to  the  city  of  Macao,  by  the  terms  of  the 
union  between  the  two  crowns.  This  express  exclusion  of  all 
Spanish  merchants  from  Japan  had  been  indeed  already  broken 
through,  in  at  least  two  instances,  by  the  arrival  of  one  Jean  de  Solis 
from  Peru,  by  way  of  Macao,  and  of  another  Spanish  merchant 
from  the  Philippines,  both  of  whom,  after  various  adventures,  and 
receiving  aid  and  services  from  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  had  reached 
Nagasaki.  Solis  soon  after  proceeded  to  Satsuma  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Ximo,  where  he  commenced  building  a  vessel  in  which  to 
trade  to  China  and  thence  to  Peru,  —  a  project  in  which  he  was 
presently  joined  by  the  other  Spaniard.  13 ut  to  carry  out  this 
scheme  it  became  necessary  for  Solis  to  get  back  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guese, at  Nagasaki,  as  security  for  certain  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted at  Macao ;  and  because  Father  Yalignani  would  not  help 
them  in  this  matter,  the  two  Spaniards  threatened  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  emperor  of  the  large  number  of  Jesuits  still  in  Japan, 
in  violation  of  his  edict,  and  to  denounce  the  princes  who  gave 
them  shelter. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  had  been  a  good  deal  soured  and  his 
suspicions  excited  by  some  suggestions,  thrown  out  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Jesuits,  that  Yalignani  was  no  real  ambassador,  that  being 
a  mere  pretence  to  secure  his  entry  into  Japan.  Means,  indeed, 
had  been  found  to  quiet  him  upon  this  head,  to  which  the  repre- 
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sentations  of  Rodriguez  greatly  contributed ;  but  the  answer  which 
he  caused  to  be  prepared  to  the  viceroy's  letter,  took  so  high  a 
tone,  and  was  so  filled  with  invectives  against  the  missionaries,  that 
Yalignani  was  unwilling  to  be  the  bearer  of  it. 

Finally,  by  the  persuasions  of  the  governor  of  Miako,  an  idola- 
ter, but  favorable  to  the  new  religion,  the  emperor  was  induced  to 
modify  his  letter ;  and  he  oven  adopted  a  crafty  suggestion  of  Rod- 
riguez that  the  Jesuits  whom  Yalignani  had  brought  with  him 
should  remain  at  Nagasaki  as  hostages,  till  the  authenticity  of  his 
mission  was  placed  beyond  question.  The  letter,  as  finally  modified, 
a  frank  exposition  of  Taiko's  policy,  was  in  the  following  terms : 

TA1K0-8AMA  TO  THE  VICEBOT   OF  GOA. 

•*  Most  iLUJSTRion!  Lord  :  I  received  with  pleasure  the  letter  which  you 
wrote  me,  and  in  reading  it  secmeil  to  realize  that  gretit  distance  between  us 
of  which  you  speal&.  Japan  cont^iius  more  than  sixty  realms  or  principali- 
ties, which  have  been  for  a  long  time  agitated  by  troubles  and  civil  wars, 
growing  out  of  the  refusal  uf  the  princes  to  render  to  their  sovereign  lord 
the  ol)edience  which  they  owe  him.  Tlie  sight  of  so  many  evils  sensibly 
afflicted  me  from  my  earliest  age,  and  I  revolved  in  my  mind  a  remedy  for 
them  ;  and  with  that  view  I  liboriously  applied  myself  to  the  acquisition  of 
three  virtues  the  most  necessary  for  so  great  an  undertaking.  In  the  first 
place,  I  studied  afifability,  so  as  to  gain  all  hearts.  Next  I  strove  to  accustom 
myself  to  judge  soundly  of  all  things,  and  to  comport  myself  at  all  times  with 
prudence  and  discretion.  In  the  third  pLice,  I  have  omitted  no  occasion  of 
inspiring  a  high  idea  of  my  valor.  Thus  have  I  succeeded  in  subjecting  all 
Japan  to  my  autliority,  which  I  govern  with  a  mildness  equal  to  the  courage 
displayed  in  subduing  it.  I  have  especially  caused  the  effects  of  my  tender- 
ness to  be  felt  by  the  laborers  who  cultivate  the  earth.  All  my  severity  is 
reserved  for  those  who  deviate  from  the  paths  of  virtue.  Nothing  is  more 
tranquil  than  J  ipan  at  this  moment,  and  it  is  this  tranquillity  which  makes 
it  strong  This  vast  monarchy  is  like  a  firmly-fixed  rock  ;  all  the  efforts  of 
its  enemies  cannot  shake  iL  So,  not  only  am  I  at  peace  at  home,  but  even 
very  distant  countries  send  to  render  me  the  obedience  which  is  my  due.  I 
expect  soon  to  conquer  China,  and  as  I  have  no  doubt  of  succeeding  in  it,  I 
hope  we  shall  soon  be  much  nearer  to  each  other,  and  that  the  communication 
between  us  will  not  be  so  difficult, 

•*  As  to  what  regards  religion,  Japan  is  the  realm  of  the  Kami,  that  is,  of 
8iN,  the  beginning  of  all  things  ;  and  the  good  order  of  the  government  de 
pends  upon  the  exact  observance  of  the  ancient  laws  of  which  the  Kami  are 
the  authors.     They  cannot  be  departed  from  without  overtuniing  the  subor- 
dination which  ought  to  exist,  of  subjects  to  their  sovereign,  wives  to  thdr  hus- 
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bands,  children  to  their  parents,  tassals  to  their  lords,  and  servants  to  their 
mssters.  Thetse  laws  are  noceswary  to  maintain  good  order  within  and  tranquil- 
lity without  The  fathens,  called  the  Company,  have  come  to  these  islands  to 
teach  another  religion  ;  but  as  that  of  the  Kami  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  erad- 
icated, this  new  law  can  only  serve  to  introduce  into  Japan  a  diversity  of 
worship  very  prejudicial  to  the  state.  It  is  on  that  account  that,  by  an  im- 
perial ediot,  I  have  forbidden  these  strange  doctors  to  ountiuue  to  preach 
their  doctrine.  I  have  even  ordered  them  to  leave  Japan,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  anybody  to  come  thither  to  retail  new  opinions.  But 
I  still  desire  that  commerce,  as  between  you  and  me,  may  continue  on  its  old 
iboting.  I  shall  keep  the  way  open  to  you  both  by  sea  and  land,  by  freeing 
the  one  from  pirates  and  the  other  from  robbers.  The  Portuguese  may  trade 
with  my  subjects  in  all  security,  and  I  shall  take  care  that  nobody  harms 
them.  All  the  presents  mentioned  in  your  letter  have  been  faithfully 
delivered  ;  and  I  send  you  in  return  some  rarities  of  this  country,  of  which 
a  list  is  annexed.  For  other  matters  I  refer  you  to  your  ambassador,  and 
will  therefore  say  no  more.  Dated  the  25th  year  of  the  era  Tengo,  and  the 
2Sth  of  the  7th  month. '  * 

It  would  seem  from  this  letter  and  from  what  we  know  of  the 
actual  policy  adopted  by  Taiko-Sama  and  his  predecessor  Nobu- 
nanga,  that,  in  seeking  to  rec-stablish  the  imperial  authority  on  its 
old  traditional  basis,  th^y  had  aimed,  also,  at  rcedi Tying  the  old 
national  religion.  Nobunanga  had  treated  the  Buddhist  bonzes 
with  very  great  severity ;  and,  though  the  policy  of  Taiko  was  less 
bloody,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  any  share  of  his  favor ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  his  letter  he  speaks  exclusively  of 
the  religion  of  the  Kami  as  the  creed  proper  to  Japan.  The  assur- 
ances on  the  subject  of  commerce  seemed  the  more  necessary  on 
account  of  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the  governors  of 
Nangasaki  and  the  commander  of  the  annual  Portuguese  ship, 
which,  however,  on  appeal  to  the  emperor,  had  been  settled  against 
the  governors.  The  pi^sents  that  accompanied  this  letter  were  two 
suits  of  Japanese  armor,  not  so  strong  as  the  armor  of  Europe,  but 
very  handsome,  a  kind  of  espontoon  or  halbert,  enclosed  in  a  scab« 
bard  of  gold,  and  a  sabre  and  poniard  of  the  highest  temper,  and 
richly  ornamented. 
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Meanwhile,  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  divided  into 
four  corps,  had  been  raised  for  the  war  against  Corea ;  and  not 
to  leave  the  country  without  a  head,  should  the  emperor  choose 
himself  to  lead  the  invading  forces,  he  took  his  nephew  as  an 
associate  in  the  empire,  resigning  to  him  the  title  of  Kambacun- 
dono,  while  he  assumed  for  himself  that  of  Taiko-Sama,  the  title 
by  which  this  most  illustrious  of  the  Japanese  emperors  is  com- 
monly known. 

Though  much  engaged  in  this  foreign  enterprise,  he  still  found 
time  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  new  city  of  Fusimi,  which  he 
designed  to  make  his  capital,  but  the  nearness  of  which  to  Miako 
ultimately  placed  it  in  the  position  of  a  sort  of  suburb  to  that 
ancient  city. 

The  first  division  of  the  invading  army,  which  at  length  set  sail, 
was  led  by  the  grand  admiral,  king  of  Fingo,  whose  troops,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  second  division,  led  by  the  son  of  Condera,  the 
king  of  Buygen,  were  drawn  from  the  island  of  Ximo,  and  were 
composed  almost  entirely,  oflficers  as  well  as  men,  of  Catholic  con- 
verts. And,  indeed,  the  suspicion  soon  began  to  be  entertained 
tbat  Corea  had  been  invaded,  not  so  much  to  add  new  provinces  to 
the  Taiko-Sama*s  empire,  as  to  keep  the  converted  princes  employed 
away  from  home. 

While  the  emperor,  to  look  after  and  to  second  the  invasion,  hast* 
ened  to  Ximo,  where  his  presence  caused  no  little  alarm  to  the  mis- 
fiionaries,  the  grand  admiral  was  already  making  rapid  progrew 
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Eaving  taken  two  places  by  assault,  all  the  others,  as  far  as  the 
capital,  opened  their  gates.  To  save  their  capital,  the  Coreans 
fought  and  lost  a  pitched  battle.  A  second  victory,  on  the  part 
of  the  grand  admiral,  drove  the  Corcan  king  to  seek  refuge  in 
China,  while  the  capital  opened  its  gates  to  the  triumphant 
Japanese.* 

But  the  joj  of  the  missionaries  at  the  success  of  an  army  led 
by  one  of  their  adherents,  and  so  largely  composed  of  converts, 
was  not  a  little  damped  by  a  side  blow  from  another  and  an  unez 
pocted  quarter.  So  anxious  was  the  Spanish  governor  of  Manilla 
to  improve  every  chance  for  opening  a  trade  with  Japan,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  imperious  character  of  the  emperor's  letter,  he  sent 
an  answer  to  it  by  a  Spanish  gentleman  named  Liano,  in  which, 
indeed,  he  evaded  its  demands  by  suggesting  that  the  mean  quality 
of  the  person  who  had  brought  it,  and  his  not  having  heard  any- 
thing on  the  subject  from  the  Jesuits  at  Nagasaki,  had  led  him  to 
suspect  its  authenticity.  Liano,  accompanied  by  a  Dominican 
friar,  landed  in  Satsuma,  where  he  met  with  Solis,  the  Spaniard 
from  Peru,  still  busy  with  his  ship-building  enterprise,  and  in  no 
very  good  humor  with  the  Portuguese  and  the  Jesuits.  To  confer 
with   Firanda,  the  envoys  proceeded  to  Nagasaki,  which  city  they 

*  Aooording  to  the  letters  of  Louis  Froez,  the  prince  of  Omura  joined  the 
army  against  Corea  with  one  thousand  men,  the  king  of  Arima  with  two 
thousand,  and  the  king  of  Bungo  with  ten  thousand,  besides  mariners  and 
mean  people  to  carry  the  baggage.  The  entire  number  of  men-at-arm  in 
the  empire,  at  this  time,  is  stated  to  have  been,  by  a  written  catalogue,  three 
hundred  thousand.  The  victories  mentioned  in  the  text  were  gained  by  an 
adranced  body  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  Coreans  (of  whom  to  this  day 
we  know  little  or  nothing^  are  described  by  Froez  as  different  from  the  Chi- 
nese in  race  and  language,  and  superior  to  them  in  personal  prowess,  yet  as 
in  a  manner  tributary  to  China,  whose  laws,  customs  and  arts,  they  had  bor* 
rowed.  They  are  represented  as  good  bowmen,  but  scantily  provided  with 
other  weapons,  and  therefore  not  able  to  encounter  the  cannon,  lances  and 
■words,  of  the  Japanese,  who  hod  been,  beside,  practised  by  continual  wars 
among  themselves.  But  in  nautical  affairs  Froez  reckons  the  Chinese  and 
Coreans  as  decidedly  superior  to  the  Japanese.  Translations  from  several 
Jesuit  letters  relating  to  the  Corean  war,  will  be  found  in  Haekluyt,  vol.  iv., 
near  the  end.  Siebold,  relying  upon  Japanese  authorities,  insists  that  it  was 
through  Corea  that  the  arts,  knowledge,  language  and  written  characters,  of 
China  were  introduced  into  Japan. 
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left  again  without  any  communication  with  the  Portuguese  mer^ 
chants,  or  the  missionaries ;  and,  accompanied  by  Firanda  and  hifi 
Japanese  friend,  Faxagava,  they  hastened  to  the  northern  coast  of 
Ximo,  where  the  emperor  then  was.  Faxagava  and  Firanda 
translated  so  ill  the  letter  of  the  governor  of  Manilla,  as  to  make 
it  express  something  of  a  disposition  to  comply  with  the  emperor's 
pretensions,  who,  thereupon,  wrote  a  second  letter,  declaring  the 
other  to  be  genuine,  and  renewing  the  demand  which  it  had  con* 
tained  of  submission  and  homage.  The  envoys,  without  fully  un- 
derstanding its  cont.ents,  consented  to  receive  this  letter ;  and  in  the 
hope  that,  if  the  l*ortuguese  were  driven  away,  the  commerce  of 
Japan  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  of  Manilla,  they 
proceeded  to  suggest  heavy  complaints  against  the  Portuguese  at 
Nagasaki,  whom  they  not  only  charged  as  guilty  of  great  harshness 
in  support  of  their  commercial  monopoly,  but  also  with  protecting 
the  Jesuits,  great  numbers  of  whom,  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  edicts, 
still  continued  to  be  sheltered  in  that  city  and  its  neighborhood. 
The  emperor  either  was,  or  had  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  extent 
to  which  his  edicts  had  been  disregarded.  This  information  put 
him  into  a  great  rage  ;  and  he  issued  instant  orders  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  splendid  church  at  Nagasaki,  hitherto  untouched,  and 
also  of  the  house  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  now  no  place  of  residence 
left  there  except  the  hospital  of  Misrecordia.  But  these  wicked 
Spaniards  did  not  long  go  unpunished.  Solis,  on  his  way  back  to 
Satsuma,  perished  by  shipwreck,  as  did  the  Spanish  envoys  on  their 
return  voyage  to  Manilla.  It  was  stated,  too,  that  the  emperor's 
mother  died  at  Miako,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  signing  the  order 
for  the  destruction  of  the  church,  — judgments  so  striking  as  to 
become,  so  we  are  told  by  the  missionaries,  the  occasion  of  many 
conversions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Father  Valignani,  leaving  Japan 
for  the  second  time,  sailed  for  Macao  in  October,  1592. 
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TnouoH  the  emperor  did  not  himself  pass  into  Corea,  he  sent 
thither  such  reinforcements  as  to  raise  his  army  there  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  But  the  Coreans  having  aban- 
doned their  cities  and  fled  to  inaccessible  places,  burning  everything, 
even  to  provisions,  which  they  could  not  carry  away  (thus  setting 
an  example  long  afterwards  followed  by  the  Russians  on  a  similar 
occasion),  this  great  force  was  soon  reduced  to  extremities,  by  which 
itfl  numbers  were  rapidly  diminished.  The  Chinese  also  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Coreans ;  and  the  grand  admiral,  with  forces 
SK>  reduced  as  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  was  obliged  to 
encounter  these  new  enemies  in  several  desperate  engagements. 
CompeUed  at  last  to  retreat,  he  fell  back  upon  a  garrison  which  he 
had  left  to  keep  up  his  communications  with  the  coast,  the  com- 
mand of  which  he  had  entrusted  to  Joscimon,  king  of  Bungo.  But 
that  feeble  prince,  in  a  moment  of  terror,  had  abandoned  his  post ; 
and,  the  grand  admiraPs  communications  thus  cut  off,  nothing  but 
his  distinguished  firmness  and  courage  saved  his  army  from  total 
destruction.  After  a  drawn  battle  under  the  walls  of  the  Corean 
capital,  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  according  to  which  five 
of  the  eight  provinces  of  Corea  were  assigned  to  the  Japanese ;  and 
the  commerce  between  China  and  Japan,  which  by  the  act  of  the 
former  had  for  some  time  been  broken  off,  was  again  renewed. 

The  admiral  was  named  viceroy  of  Corea,  and  the  converted 
princes  were  still  detained  there  at  the  head  of  their  troops.     The 
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missionaries,  thus  separated  from  their  protectors,  were  filled  with 
new  alarms  by  an  order  of  the  emperor  for  disarming  all  their 
converts  in  Ximo.  The  king  of  Bungo,  as  a  pimishment  for  his 
cowardice,  was  stripped  of  his  estates ;  and  in  the  end  he  and  hit 
family,  reduced  to  absolute  poverty,  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Naga- 
saki, and  to  live  there  on  the  charity  of  the  Jesuits.  His  territo- 
ries were  assigned  to  pagan  lords,  and  the  converted  inhabitants 
soon  felt  the  consequences  of  the  change.  Indeed,  throughout  Ximo 
the  converts  suffered  greatly  by  the  absence  of  their  princes,  of  whom 
several  died  about  this  time.  But,  in  general,  the  Catholics  stood 
firm ;  and  several  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  having  made  their  way  to 
Corea,  new  converts  were  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

The  missionaries  also  found  a  new  friend  in  Terazaba,  a  young 
man  appointed  governor  of  Nagasaki,  and  who,  not  long  a^r, 
was  secretly  baptized.  He  represented  to  the  emperor  that,  if 
the  Portuguese  merchants  were  still  to  be  admitted  to  trade  at 
Nagasaki,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  some  priests,  since  it  was  the 
influence  and  authority  of  the  priests  that  kept  the  merchants  in 
order,  settled  their  quarrels,  and  obliged  them  to  strict  justice  in 
their  commercial  transactions ;  and,  upon  the  strength  of  these  plau- 
sible representations,  Terazaba  obtained  leave  for  the  Jesuits  to 
rebuild  their  house  and  church  at  Nagasaki.  Father  Gnecchi,  also, 
in  consideration  of  his  ago  and  infirmities,  was  allowed  to  remain 
at  Miako,  though  without  any  church,  or  permission  to  celebrate 
divine  service  openly. 
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It  was  not  alone  against  the  emperor's  hostility  and  the  mercan- 
i:  ^  enyy  of  the  Spanish  that  the  Jesuits  had  to  contend.  The 
n  "^d  rise  and  great  successes  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  had  excited 
a|  ><inst  them  not  only  the  dread  and  deadly  hatred  of  the  Protest- 
anw  (which  might  naturally  enough  have  been  expected),  but  feel- 
ings also  of  envy  and  jealousy,  scarcely  less  hostile,  and  by  no 
me«'iiis  very  scrupulous,  on  the  part  of  their  monastic  brethren  of 
thevjatholic  church  —  the  Dominicans,  and  especially  the  numerous 
bodiTLrf  of  Franciscans,  who  had  attempted,  by  various  reforms  and 
modAA^tlons,  to  revive  and  purify  that  ancient  order,  so  as  to  make 
it  eqotel  to  compete  with  the  Jesuits. 

A  Uief  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  dated  in  1585,  had  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  any  but  Jesuits  to  pro- 
ceed t(/  Japan  with  the  view  of  exercising  any  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion tKx-re  ,  and  thin  bull  was  not  less  disagreeable  to  the  Domini- 
cans »«id  Franciscans,  than  the  Portuguese  monopoly  of  the 
Japanet-($  trauc  was  to  the  Spanish  merchants.  At  Manilla  these 
feelings  uf  dissatijifaction,  both  mercantile  and  ecclesiastical,  com- 
bined in  a  common  focus,  giving  rise  to  the  most  injurious  and 
unfound(^\  reports,  which  were  even  embodied  in  print,  of  extensive 
apostasies  Axnong  the  Japanese  converts,  and  of  the  great  jeopardy 
into  which  v^iholicism  had  been  brought  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
Jesuits,  WL  t,  at  this  moment,  were  out  of  favor  in  Spain. 

The  8am\  l^aianda  already  mentioned,  having  gone  in  person  to 
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Manilla,  inflamed  the  zeal  of  some  Franciscans  whom  he  found 
there,  by  representing  that  it  was  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  person- 
ally, and  not  to  their  religion,  that  the  emperor  was  opposed.  The 
Spanish  goyemor,  not  having  received  the  emperor's  answer  to  his 
former  letter,  was  induced,  in  the  hope  of  opening  the  door  to  com- 
mercial intercourse,  to  write  a  new  one;  ^md  four  Franciscans 
attached  themselves  to  the  bearer  of  it,  eagerly  seizing  upon  this 
opportunity  to  gain  admission  into  Japan. 

When  the  emperor  found  that  these  new  deputies  had  not  brought 
the  submission  which  he  had  demanded,  at  first  he  was  very  angry, 
but  was  finally  persuaded  to  allow  them  to  travel  through  the  em- 
pire, in  order  to  see  and  to  report  its  greatness.  The  Franciscans 
were  even  suffered  to  build  or  buy  a  house  at  Miako,  to  which  they 
presently  added  a  church ;  and,  being  joined  by  others  of  their  order, 
a  convent  was  established  at  Osaka.  Two  of  them  having  gone  to 
Nagasaki,  took  possession  of  a  church  in  the  environs  of  that  city, 
which  had  remained  closed  since  the  commencement  of  the  persecu- 
tion ;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  two  cities,  they  performed 
their  religious  functions  with  an  ostentation  and  publicity  which 
greatly  alarmed  the  Jesuits,  whom  the  Franciscans  accused  of  an 
unworthy  timidity. 

Tlie  Jesuits,  under  these  circumstances,  thought  proper  to  call 
the  attention  of  these  new  comers  to  the  bull  of  Gregory  XIII., 
above  referred  to,  prohibiting  the  entry  into  Japan  of  any  ecclesias- 
tics except  those  of  the  Company  of  Jesus ;  to  which  the  Francis- 
cans replied,  that  they  had  entered  Japan  not  as  ecclesiastics,  but 
as  envoys  from  the  governor  of  Manilla;  and  that  being  there 
without  any  violation  of  the  bull,  nobody  had  any  right  to  prevent 
them  from  exercising  their  ecclesiastical  functions  —  a  piece  of 
casuistry  which  not  even  a  Jesuit  could  have  outdone.  Very  soon, 
however,  the  governor  of  Nagasaki  closed  the  church  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, and,  before  long,  an  edict  appeared  threatening  the  punish- 
ment of  death  to  all  who  frequented  their  convent  and  church  at 
Miako,  —  procedures  which  the  Franciscans  were  uncharitable 
enough  to  ascribe  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits.  It  seems  prob- 
able, however,  that  decisive  steps  would  still  earlier  have  been 
taken  against  these  over-zealous  Franciscans,  had  not  the  emperor's 
attention  been  engrossed  by  other  more  pressing  matters.    He  had 
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oonceived  a  jealousy  against  his  nephew  and  colleague,  whom,  by 
llow  and  cautious  steps,  he  stripped  of  all  his  authority,  sending  him 
at  length  to  a  monastery  of  bonzes,  where  he  soon  received  an 
order  to  cut  himself  open.  The  thirty-one  wives  of  the  deposed 
prince,  with  all  their  children,  were  publicly  beheaded,  and  all  his 
closest  adherents  shared  his  disgrace,  and  many  of  them  his  trag- 
ical fate.*  An  infant  son,  by  name  Fide  Jori,  borne  to  the  emperor 
from  his  new  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Dairi,  and  to  whom  he 
desired  to  secure  the  succession,  was  the  innocent  cause  of  those 
cruelties.  No  sooner  was  the  nephew  out  of  the  way  than  that 
infant  received  from  the  Dairi  the  title  of  Kambucundono. 

*  Yet  Taiko-Sama  wna  not  in  general  cmel.  A  carious  letter  of  Father 
Organtino  Brixiano,  written  in  1594,  enumerates,  among  the  reasons  of 
Taiko's  great  success,  his  clemency  to  the  conquered  princes  whom  he  never 
put  to  death  after  having  once  promised  them  their  lives,  and  to  whom  he 
granted  a  revenue,  small,  but  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  and  which  served 
to  keep  them  quiet  Another  reason  was  his  having  established  for  his  sol- 
diers during  war  a  commissariat,  of  which  he  paid  the  expense,  by  which 
they  were  rendered  much  more  efficient.  He  also  kept  them  employed,  for, 
besides  the  army  maintained  in  Corea,  he  set  them  to  work  in  building  or 
repairing  palaces  and  fortresses,  or  in  other  public  work.<^.  At  this  time  he 
had  thirty  thousand  men  at  work  upon  one  castle  near  Miako,  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  at  Fusimi.  He  alsx)  broke  the  power  of  the  princes  by  trans- 
ferring them  to  distant  parts,  while  he  inspired  general  respect  by  his  strict 
Justice,  from  which  he  was  swerved  by  no  conaidenitionsjof  relationship,  fam- 
ily or  influence,  secular  or  religious.  Another  reason  mentioned  by  the  mis- 
sionary does  not  correspond  so  well  with  Taiko*s  letter  to  the  viceroy  of 
Goa.  He  is  said  not  only  to  have  disarmed  the  country  people,  by  whose 
strength  and  wealth  the  petty  kingdoms  had  been  sustained,  but  aim  to 
have  reduced  them  to  extreme  poverty  ;  but  this,  perhaps,  applies  rather  to 
the  petty  lords  than  to  the  actual  cultivators.  This  letter  is  m  Hay*s  collec- 
ftJOD,  and  a  part  of  it,  in  English,  may  be  found  in  Uackluiyt*s  4th  volume. 
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The  emperor,  now  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  glory,  was  mak- 
ing great  preparations  to  receive  an  embassy  from  China,  when 
Japan  was  visited  by  a  frightful  earthquake,  which  almost  ruined 
his  new  city  of  Fusimi.  The  sea  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height, 
especially  in  the  strait  between  Nipon  and  Sikokf,  attended  with  a 
terrible  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Nor  did  the  mission  &om 
China  at  all  answer  the  expectation  of  the  emperor,  since  the  am- 
bassadors demanded  nothing  less  than  the  entire  evacuation  of 
Corea,  —  a  demand  which  speedily  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war. 

In  1596,  a  richly-laden  Spanish  galleon,  from  the  Philip- 
pines, disabled  and  driven  by  adverse  winds  to  the  coast  of  Japan, 
was  induced,  partly  by  persuasions,  and  partly  by  a  show  of  force, 
to  enter  a  harbor  on  the  south  coast  of  Sikokf,  where  she  was  imme- 
diately seized  by  the  local  authorities  as  forfeited.  The  commander 
of  the  vessel  sent  two  of  his  officers  to  Miako  to  solicit  a  remission 
of  this  forfeiture,  which  mission  was  charged  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Jesuits,  but  to  consult  only  with  the  Franciscans  estab- 
lished in  tliat  city.  It  had,  however,  no  success.  The  prize  seemed 
to  the  emperor  too  valuable  to  be  given  up.  Driven  at  length  by 
extremity  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  the  ship's  company,  after 
being  for  some  time  supported  by  their  charity,  were  shipped  off  by 
their  assistance  to  Manilla,  all  except  four  Augustine  friars,  a  Do- 
minican and  two  Franciscans,  who  remained  in  Japan  as  missionaries. 
But,  instead  of  getting  any  thanks  from  the  inhabitants  of  Manilla, 
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the  Jesaits  were  accused  of  having  by  their  intrigues  caused  the  for^ 
feitore  of  the  ship  and  her  cargo.* 

A  narrative  of  the  affair,  written  bj  a  monk,  and  full  of  charges 
against  the  Jesuits,  was  printed  there,  and  sent  to  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca, whence  it  was  carried  to  Europe,  and  widely  difiuscd  by  the 
enemies  of  the  order,  being  soon  followed  by  violent  memorials  to 
the  same  effect,  addressed  to  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  Spain. 
These  charges,  however,  did  not  remain  unanswered,  a  reply  to  them 
being  published  at  Acapulco,  signed  by  a  number  of  Japanese  who 
traded  thither,  and  by  several  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  who  had 
been  in  Japan. 

It  was  the  Manilla  pamphlet  above  referred  to  which  first  brought 
against  the  Jesuits  the  charges,  ultimately  so  damaging  to  the  order, 
of  an  uncanonieal  connection  with  commerce.  The  account  of  this 
trade,  so  far  as  Japan  was  concerned,  as  given  by  the  Jesuits  them- 
selves, is  as  follows.  The  revenues  of  the  mission  had  consisted 
at  first  only  of  the  charities  of  some  individuals,  aided  by  a  sum  of 
five  hundred  ducats,  paid  yearly  at  Macao  by  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal—  a  donation  doubled  in  1574,  to  facilitate  the  foundation  of  a 
college.  Some  considerable  amounts  had  been  received  at  different 
times  from  the  wealthier  native  converts ;  but  almost  the  whole  of 
these  sums  had  been  ex[>ended  in  the  founding  and  support  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  charities.     For  several  years  the  chief  rgsource  of 

*  Some  carious  information  respecting  the  Philippines  is  contained  in  a 
letter  dated  Mexico,  1590,  intercepted  on  its  way  to  Spain  bj  some  English 
cruiser,  and  translated  and  published  bj  Ilackluyt  in  his  fourth  Tolume. 
This  letter  represents  the  country  as  very  unhealthy  **  for  us  Spaniards,"  of 
whom  not  more  than  one  thousand  were  left  alive  out  of  fourteen  thousand 
who  had  gone  there  in  the  twenty  years  preceding.  It  seems,  too,  that  the 
Bpanuirds  at  Manilla,  not  less  than  the  Portuguese  at  Macao,  had  succeeded 
in  opening  a  trade  with  China.  '*  There  is  a  place  in  China,  which  is  an 
harbor  called  Mjicaran,  which  the  king  has  given  to  the  Spaniards  freely  ; 
which  shall  l)e  the  place  where  the  ships  shall  come  to  traffic.  For  in  this 
harbor  there  is  a  great  river,  which  goeth  up  into  the  main  land,  unto  divers 
towns  and  cities,  which  are  near  to  this  river.'*  "Where  was  this  Spanish 
Chinese  port  ? 

The  annual  galleons  to  New  Spain  were  to  Manilla  what  the  annual  carao 
to  Japan  was  to  Macao — a  main  support  of  the  place.  The  privilege  of 
putting  a  certain  amount  of  goods  on  board  was  distributed  among  all  tbo 
roddent  merchants,  offices  and  public  institutions. 
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the  fathers  for  their  own  support  had  been  the  proceeds  of  a  fund 
of  four  thousand  ducats,  which  Louis  Almeida,  on  entering  the 
order  in  1556,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  Japanese  mission, 
as  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  had  set  aside  for  that  purpose 
out  of  his  own  private  fortune,  all  the  rest  of  which  iie  had 
bestowed  in  the  founding  of  hospitals.  This  fund  had  been  en- 
trusted bj  Almeida  to  certain  Portuguese  merchants  to  trade  upon 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Jesuits.  But,  though  this  trust  had  boon 
faithfully  executed,  the  proceeds  of  it  had  been  quite  too  small  to 
support  the  increasing  number  of  the  missionaries.  Some  small 
pensions,  allowed  them  by  the  Popes  Gregory  XIII.  and  SLxtus  V., 
failed  to  make  up  the  deficiency ;  and,  at  length,  it  was  agreed  by 
the  commercial  company  at  Macao,  by  whom  the  annual  Portuguese 
carac  was  fitted  out  for  Japan,  and  by  means  of  which  the  chief  trade 
between  Japan  and  the  Portuguese  was  now  carried  on,  that  out  of 
the  sixteen  hundred  packages  of  silks,  which  formed  a  part  of  her 
cargo,  fifty  (afterwards  increased  to  eighty)  packages  should  be 
shipped  on  account  of  the  Jesuits — an  arrangement  to  which  the 
viceroy  of  the  Indies  assented.  For  this  business  two  commercial 
agencies  were  maintained  by  the  Jesuits  —  one  at  Macao,  the 
other  at  Nagasaki.  The  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  insisted  that  they 
sent  to  Japan  yearly  goods  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  ducats,  on  which  their  profits  were  sixty  thousand.  This 
was  probably  exaggerated;  yet,  when  Charlevoix  pretends  that 
the  whole  annual  I'ortuguese  trade  and  profits  did  not  amount 
to  those  sums,  his  statement  is  refuted  as  well  by  other  known  facts 
as  by  the  vastly  larger  value  of  the  cargoes  of  such  of  the  annual 
caracs  as  some  years  later  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 

While  the  unlucky  afiair  of  the  forfeited  Spanish  galleon  caused 
Kurope  to  resound  with  accusations  against  the  Jesuits,  in  Japan 
itself  it  had  results  more  speedy  and  more  fatal.  Tlie  Spanish  pilot, 
finding  that  entreaties  did  not  succeed,  had  attempted  to  make  an 
impression  upon  those  who  had  seized  the  ship  by  expatiating  on 
the  power  of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  extent  of  whose  dominions  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  he  exhibited  on  a  map  of  the 
world.  To  the  inquiry  how  such  an  extent  of  dominion  had  been 
obtained,  the  pilot  replied  that  nothing  was  easier ;  that  the  king 
began  by  sending  missionaries  into  the  countries  he  wished  to  ooa« 
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quer,  who,  as  soon  as  they  had  converted  a  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  followed  hj  troops,  which  troops,  being  joined  by  the  converts, 
easily  succeeded  in  subduing  the  country.  This  statement,  it  is 
said,  was  immediately  reported  to  the  emperor,  who  no  sooner  heard 
it  than  he  ordered  guards  to  be  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan convents  at  Miako  and  Osaka,  at  which  latter  city,  since  the 
earthquake,  the  emperor  had  made  his  residence.  Guards  were 
also  placed  at  the  houses  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  in  that  at  Osaka  there 
was  only  one  young  priest  with  two  proselytas,  and  in  that  at  Miako 
only  the  aged  Father  Gnecchi,  who  soon,  through  the  dexterity  of 
some  of  his  friends,  was  conveyed  out  of  it  unobserved  by  the  guards. 
There  were  taken  in  the  convents  of  the  Franciscans  three  priests, 
a  clerk  and  two  lay  brothers,  one  of  them  a  Spanish  Creole  of  Mex- 
ico, the  other  a  Portuguese  creole  of  the  East  Indies.  A  list  was 
also  ordered  to  be  taken  of  the  persons  who  frequented  the  Fran- 
ciscan churches  at  Miako-  and  Osaka.  A  great  many  names  were 
originally  placed  on  it,  but  the  governor  of  Miako,  desirous  to  limit 
as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  victims,  finally  struck  off  all  but 
fifteen,  who  also  were  put  under  arrest. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1597,  these  twenty-four  prisoners  were 
taken  to  a  public  square  in  Miako,  where  each  of  them  had  the  tip 
of  his  left  ear  cut  off,  after  which  they  were  placed  in  carriages  and 
paraded  through  the  streets.  A  similar  ceremony  soon  after  took 
place  in  Sakai  and  Osaka,  whence  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Naga- 
saki to  be  executed.  At  all  the  towns  and  cities  on  the  way  they 
were  made  a  spectacle  of,  as  if  to  terrify  those  of  the  same  faith. 
But  they  exhibited,  we  are  told,  great  fervor  and  firmness,  making 
many  new  converts  and  inspiring  many  old  ones  with  the  desire  of 
martyrdom.  On  the  way  their  number  was  increased  to  twenty- 
six  by  the  addition  of  two  others  who  had  greatly  busied  themselves 
in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  prisoners,  and  who,  upon  being 
asked  if  they  were  Catholics,  replied  that  they  detested  the  gods 
of  Japan. 

Fortunately  for  himself,  Terezaba,  the  secretly-converted  governor 
of  Nagasaki,  had  been  ordered  to  Corea,  his  place  being  supplied  by 
a  pagan  brother  of  his,  by  whom  an  edict  was  issued  threatening 
with  death  all  who  should  embrace  the  foreign  religion.  At  the  same 
time  he  intimated  to  the  Jesuits  that  he  should  allow  no  Japanese 
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to  enter  their  church  in  that  city,  nor  themselves  to  traverse  the 
country,  as  they  had  done,  preaching  and  baptizing.  He  exhibited, 
however,  every  disposition  to  be  as  indulgent  as  possible  in  the 
execution  of  his  orders ;  for  though  the  prisoners  were  denied  the 
privilege  of  hearing  mass,  they  were  permitted,  on  their  way  to  the 
place  of  execution,  to  stop  at  the  hermitage  of  St.  Lazarus,  where 
the  Jesuits  confessed  to  Father  Rodriguez  and  another  of  their 
order,  who  met  them  there,  and  the  Franciscans  to  each  other. 

The  place  of  execution  was  not  that  made  use  of  for  ordinary 
malefactors,  but  a  hill  bordering  on  the  sea,  one  of  those  by  which 
the  city  of  Nagasaki  is  surrounded,  and  thenceforth  known  among 
the  converts  as  the  Hdy  Motmtainy  or  Mount  of  Martyrs^  to  which 
name  it  gained  still  further  claim  by  becoming  the  scene  of  many 
subsequent  executions,  continuing  also,  as  long  as  the  new  religion 
lasted  in  Japan,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  its  adherents.  The 
prisoners  were  followed  to  this  hill  by  an  excited  crowd,  who,  with 
tears  and  benedictions,  besought  their  prayers.  They  were  put  to 
death  by  crucifixion,  which,  however,  according  to  the  Japanese 
method,  is  not  a  lingering  punishment.  The  sufferer  is  bound,  not 
nailed,  to  the  cross,  and  his  body  is  immediately  pierced  by  a  lance, 
or  sometimes  by  two  lances,  thrust  in  at  the  sides,  and  coming  out 
at  the  shoulders. 

The  earth,  wet  with  the  martyrs'  precious  blood,  was  sedulously 
gathered  up  by  the  bystanders,  and,  in  spite  of  the  care  with  which 
the  bodies  were  guarded,  those  of  the  three  Jesuits  were  conveyed 
away  to  Macao ;  or,  at  least,  bodies  alleged  to  be  the  same  were 
preserved  in  the  churches  there  with  great  veneration  as  relics. 
Many  miracles  were  alleged  to  have  attended  and  followed  the 
death  of  these  martyrs,  as  to  which  duly  authenticated  affidavits 
may  be  found  recorded  in  the  great  collection  of  Bolandus,  afford- 
ing grounds  for  the  canonization  of  these  twenty-six  Japanese  pro* 
to-martyrs,  decreed,  thirty  years  after,  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
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Even  a  more  serious  blow  than  the  execution  of  the  first  martyrs, 
which  seems  rather  to  have  warmed  than  to  have  cooled  the  zeai 
of  the  converted  Japanese,  was  an  order  from  the  emperor  to  the 
governor  of  Nagasaki  to  collect  all  the  missionaries,  and  to  ship 
them  oflf  to  China,  except  only  his  interpreter,  Rodriguez,  and  two 
or  three  other  Jesuits,  who  might  be  permitted  to  remain  at  Naga- 
saki for  the  benefit  of  the  Portuguese  traders. 

There  were  still  in  Japan  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
members  of  the  Company,  of  whom  forty-six  were  priests.  To 
blind  the  emperor  by  an  apparent  submission  to  his  will,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  newly  arrived  bishop  of  Japan  (the  fourth 
appointed  to  this  diocese,  but  the  first  who  had  arrived  there) 
should  depart  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  he  had  come,  especially 
as  he  might  improve  his  absence  to  represent  to  the  viceroy  of 
the  Indies  the  pressing  necessities  of  his  diocese.  The  novitiate, 
the  college  in  the  island  of  Amacusa,*  and  the  seminary  for  young 
nobles  hitherto  kept  on  foot  in  Arima,  were  all  given  up,  and  most 
of  the  fathers  connected  with  them  set  out  for  Nagasaki.  Of  the 
whole  number,  however,  there  remained  behind  eight  in  the  island 

•  The  fathers  resident  at  this  college  had  been  bj  no  means  idle.  They  had 
printed  there,  in  1503,  a. Japanese  grammar,  prepared  byFather  Alvarez,  and 
in  1505,  in  a  thick  quarto  of  upwards  of  nine  hundred  pages,  a  Portuguese, 
Latin  and  Japanese  Lexicon.  A  vocabulary  entirely  Japanese  was  printed 
U  Nagasaki,  1508.    See  Appendix  A. 
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of  Amakusa,  twelve  in  Arima  and  Omura,  four  in  Bimgo,  and  a£ 
many  more  in  Firando  and  Gotto,  while  two  others  passed  into 
Corea ;  but  it  was  understood  that  these  priests  thus  lefl  behind, 
while  ministering  to  the  faithful,  should  avoid  doing  anything  that 
might  draw  attention  upon  them. 

The  aged  Father  Gnecchi,  with  two  priests  and  five  or  six  other 
Jesuits,  remained  at  Miako,  Father  Matthew  de  Couros  being  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  place  of  Father  Louis  Froez,  lately  deceased,  in 
the  office  of  sending  to  Rome  memoirs  for  the  history  of  Japan. 
With  these  exceptions  all  the  rest  of  the  Jesuits  assembled  at 
Nagasaki,  making  a  show  of  getting  ready  to  depart.  Indeed,  the 
poop  of  a  Portuguese  vessel,  which  sailed  shortly  after,  appeared  to 
be  full  of  them ;  but  most  of  these  seeming  Jesuits  were  only  Por- 
tuguese merchants,  dressed  for  the  oc<?asion  in  the  habit  of  the 
order ;  while,  to  account  for  the  staying  behind  of  any  who  migh. 
happen  to  be  detected  in  the  provinces,  it  was  given  out  that  some 
had  been  left  because  the  vessel  was  not  large  enough  to  take  all. 

Soon*  after  the  departure  of  this?  vessel,  a  Spanish  gentleman 
arrived  from  Manilla  with  presents  and  a  letter  to  the  emperor  from  • 
a  new  governor  of  the  Philippines,  remoiLStniting,  though  in  meas- 
ured terms,  against  the  confiscation  of  the  San  Philip  and  the 
execution  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  several  of  whom  had  entered 
Japan  in  the  character  of  envoys  from  his  predecessor.  The  letter 
retjuested  the  bodies  of  those  martyrs,  and,  for  the  future,  safety 
and  kind  treatment  to  all  Spanish  vessels  driven  accidentally 
to  Japan.  Taiko-Sama,  in-  reply,  justified  his  proceedings  against 
the  missionaries,  not  only  because  they  had  disregarded  his  re- 
peated orders  to  leave  Japan,  but  because,  insinuating  their  creed 
into  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  they  designed  finally  to  get  possession 
of  the  country  as  the  Spaniards  had  done  of  Manilla.  His 
excuse  for  the  confiscation  of  the  San  Philip  was  that  she  had 
attempted  to  enter  a  port  of  Japan  in  violation  of  law.  He  refused 
to  give  up  any  part  of  her  cargo,  but  offered  to  restore  a  number 
of  slaves  which  had  belonged  to  her,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a 
%\illingness  to  consent  to  a  regulated  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  pro- 
vided they  would  promise  to  bring  no  priests. 

A  report  that  the  emperor  was  about  to  visit  Nagasaki  led  to  the 
destruction  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of  not  less  than  a  hundred 
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and  thirtjHseveD  charchcs  and  of  many  houses  which  had  belonged 
to  die  Jesuits  ;  and,  to  appease  the  authorities,  a  new  embarcution 
of  missionaries  became  necessary,  limited,  however,  by  reason  of  the 
small ness  of  the  vessel,  to  eleven  persons. 

In  the  midst  of  these  alarms  news  arrived  that  the  emperor  had 
been  seized  with  a  sudden  and  violent  sickness,  apparently  a  dysen- 
tery, which,  afler  two  months*  struggles  against  it,  brought  him  to 
his  end.  He  died  in  September,  1598,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four, 
retaining 4iis  absolute  authority  to  the  last.  During  his  latter  years 
two  thoughts  seem  principally  to  have  engra*<8ed  him,  —  the  secur- 
ing divine  honors  to  himself,  and  the  transmission  of  his  authority 
to  his  infant  son.  Fide  Jori,  not  yet  above  three  or  four  years  old. 
With  the  first  object  in  view,  though  really  (at  least,  so  the  mission- 
aries concluded)  without  any  religion  at  all,  he  had  rebuilt,  in  a 
magnificent  manner,  many  temples  and  Buddhist  monasteries  de- 
stroyed by  Nobunanga,  by  himself,  or  by  the  accidents  of  war.  lie 
also  had  erected,  in  a  new  quarter  which  he  had  added  to  jMiako,  a 
splendid  temple,  which  he  caused  to  be  consecrated  to  himself  in 
the  character  of  the  new  Fuchimun,  that  being  the  title  of  a  Kami 
celebrated  for  his  conquests,  and  regarded  as  the  god  of  war. 

To  secure  the  succession  of  his  infant  son,  the  expiring  emperor 
established,  on  his  death-bed,  a  council  of  regency,  composed  of 
nine  persons,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  Gc-jas  or  Giazu,  king 
of  the  Bandova,  which,  besides  the  five  provinces  of  the  Quanto, 
in  which  were  the  great  cities  of  Seruga  and  Jedo,  embraced,  also, 
three  other  kingdoms.  Ge-jas  had  been  king  of  Micava,  a  more 
westerly  province,  which  he  had  lost  by  adhering  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  third  sou  of  Nobunanga,  he  being  allied  to  that  family  by  mar 
riage.  But  afterwards,  by  some  means,  he  had  recovered  the  favo* 
of  Taiko-Sama,  who  had  even  bestowed  upon  him  the  newly-con- 
quered Bandova,  and  who,  the  better  to  secure  his  fidelity,  had 
caused  his  infant  son  and  destined  successor  to  bo  married  to  a 
young  grand-daughter  of  Ge-jas. 

The  strong  castle  of  Osaka  had  been  chosen  by  Taiko-Sama  as 
the  residence  of  his  son  during  his  minority,  and  there  he  dwelt 
with  his  baby  wife,  in  charge  of  his  mother,  while  the  administration 
of  affairs  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ge-jas,  who,  as  head  of  the 
regency,  govenied  with  the  title  of  Daysu-Sama. 
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The  first  act  of  the  regency  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Corea.  That  country  was  abandoned,*  and  the  return  of  so  many 
converted  princes  greatly  strengthened  the  lately  suffering  church. 
Father  llodriguez  had  always  been  on  good  terms  with  Daysu-Sama, 
with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  the  court  of  the  late  em- 
peror. This  head  of  the  regency  was  even  thought  to  be  well  dis- 
posed to  the  new  religion,  and  the  converted  princes,  in  conjunction 
with  Father  Valignaui,  who,  just  before  the  death  of  Taiko-Sama, 
had  reached  Japan  for  the  third  time,  in  company  with  a  new 
bishop,  proceeded  gradually  and  unostentatiously  to  reestablish  the 
missionaries,  to  rebuild  the  churches,  and  to  set  up  again  the  college 
and  seminaries,  till  soon  the  Catholic  faith  seemed  to  be  replaced 
on  almost  as  firm  a  basis  as  ever.  For  a  time,  indeed,  things  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  a  civil  war  which  soon  broke  out  between 
Daysu-Sama  and  his  co-regents.  Some  of  the  Catholic  princes  lost 
their  provinces  as  adherents  of  the  defeated  party,  and  among  the 
rest,  that  distinguished  pillar  of  the  church,  Tsukamidono,  the  grand 
admiral,  king  of  Fingo  and  conqueror  of  Corea,  who,  for  his  share 
in  this  business,  perished  by  the  hand  of. the  executioner,  —  hia 

•  Yet  the  Japanese  are  said  to  maintain  to  this  day  a  garrison  on  the  coast 
(Golownin,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  9),  and  to  receive  tribute  from  Corea ;  but  thii 
teems  doubtful. 
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Teligions  opinions  not  allowing  bim  to  adopt  the  Japanese  alterna- 
tive of  cutting  himself  open.  But  the  victorious  regent,  who  pres- 
ently took  the  title  of  Ogosho-Sama,  and  with  it  the  entire  imperial 
authority  (though  the  boy,  Fide  Jori,  still  enjoyed  the  title  of 
Kubo-Sama),  showed  himself  so  far  favorable  to  the  Jesuits  (to 
the  headship  of  whom  Father  Francis  Pazio  had  lately  succeeded 
as  vice-provincial),  as  to  permit  their  rct»stablishment  at  Nagasaki, 
Miako  and  Osaka.  Yet  an  edict  of  his,  restraining  the  missionanefi 
to  their  ancient  seats,  and  forbidding  the  accession  of  new  converts, 
though  little  regarded,  showed  the  necessity  of  caution. 

Pope  Clement  VII.  having  promulgated  a  bull  in  December, 
1600,  by  which  all  the  mendicant  orders  were  allowed  to  go  as  mis- 
sionaries to  Japan,  provided  they  proceeded  by  way  of  Portugal, 
and  not  by  the  Philippines,  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars 
took  advantage  of  this  favorable  disposition  of  the  emperor  to  enter 
that  empire,  the  Franciscans  reoccupying  their  old  station  at  Miako, 
and  setting  up  a  new  one  at  Jedo,  where  the  Jesuits  had  never 
been.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  emperor's  son,  whom,  according  to 
the  Japanese  custom,  he  had  associated  with  him  in  the  empire 
He  himself  had  his  residence  at  Seruga,  no  great  distance  to  the 
west  The  young  Fide  Jori,  the  titular  Kubo-Sama,  still  dwelt  in 
the  castle  of  Osaka,  Miako  being  given  up  exclusively  to  the  Dairi, 
or  ecclesiastical  emperor.  The  prohibition  to  pass  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  Ja{)an  was  little  regarded.  As  there  was  no  civil  arm  to 
enforce  it,  the  friars  laughed  at  the  excommunication  denounced  by 
the  Pope's  bull.  The  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  submit  to 
this  invasion  without  loud  complaints. 

In  the  Tensa,  or  five  provinces  nearest  to  Miako,  and  including, 
also,  the  cities  of  Sakai  and  Osaka,  the  ancient  imperial  domain, 
the  adherents  of  the  new  religion  were  seldom  molested,  and  the 
governor  of  Miako  even  built  a  magnificent  church  for  the  Jesuits 
in  the  upper  city,  in  addition  to  one  which  they  already  possessed  in 
the  lower  city.  An  observatory  at  Osaka  had  gained  additional 
credit  for  their  religion  by  displaying  their  scientific  knowledge.  A 
seminary  for  nobles  was  reopened  at  Nagasaki,  and,  by  the  special 
real  of  Father  Gnecchi,  hospitals  for  lepers,  which  had  been  from 
the  first  a  favorite  charity,  were  set  up  at  Osaka  and  in  several 
other  cities.     By  the  favor  of  particular  princes,  Jesuit  mission- 
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aries  even  penetrated  into  the  more  remote  and  hitherto  unvisited 
provinces.  Persecution,  however,  still  went  on  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  several  of  the  local  rulers,  aspecially  in  the  island  of  Ximo ; 
and  some  of  the  converted  princes,  having  apostatized,  became  them- 
selves persecutors.  But  the  bishop,  having  made  a  journey  to  Miako 
in  1G06,  was  very  favorably  received  by  the  Kubo-Sama  —  a  circum- 
stance not  without  its  influence  in  all  the  local  courts. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Japan  when  the  hold  of  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Jesuits  upon  that  country,  already  shaken 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  under  one  head,  and  by  the 
intrusion  of  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars  and  Spanish  mer- 
chants and  negotiators,  encountered  a  still  more  alarming  disturb- 
ance from  the  appearance  of  the  Dutch  flag  in  the  eastern  seas.* 

♦  Father  Valignani  died  in  1606,  at  Macao,  whither  he  had  gone  to  look 
after  the  Chinese  missions,  a  few  Jesuits  having  at  length  got  admission  into 
thatiempire.  Father  Rodriguez,  in  his  annual  letter  of  160G,  from  Miako,  in 
noticing  Valignani's  death,  speaks  of  him  jus  justly  entitled  to  be  called  the 
apostle  of  the  missions  of  Jupan  and  China,  —  a  title,  indeed,  which  he  had 
already  received  from  the  king  of  Portugal.  Purchas,  who  publislied  a  few 
years  later,  mentions  him  ivs  the  "great  Jesuit.**  Ho  enjoyed  in  his  own 
day,  and  deservedly,  a  i*eputAt' jn  quite  equal  to  that  of  our  most  famous 
modern  missionaries  ;  but  these  missionary  reputations  are  apt  not  to  be 
very  long-lived.  Five  of  his  letters  are  in  the  collection  of  Ilay,  De  Rebtis 
Japonic iMy  &c. 

The  death  of  Father  Louis  Froez  has  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter. 
"We  have  of  his  letters,  in  Maffei's  Select  Epistles,  nine,  written  between  the 
years  1508  and  157^^  ;  and  in  Hay's  collection  eight,  written  between  1577 
and  151)6.  Many  of  these  are  of  great  length.  That  of  February,  1565,  con- 
tains a  curious  account  of  what  he  saw  at  Miako,  on  his  going  thither  with 
Almeida  to  aid  Vilela,  who  hjid  labored  there  alone  for  six  years  with  only 
Japanese  assistants.  Tlie  translation  of  it  in  Hackluy  t  has  an  important  pas- 
sage in  the  beginning,  giving  a  general  account  of  tlie  Japanese,  not  in  the 
Liitin  editions  that  I  have  seen.  Those  in  Hay's  collection  are  nither  reports 
than  letters.  That  of  1586  contains  nn  account  of  Valignani's  first  interview 
with  Taiko-Sima,  that  of  1502  a  full  account  of  Valignani's  embassy,  the 
second  of  15Q^  the  history  of  Taiko-Sama's  quarrel  with  his  nephew,  and 
the  two  of  1506  a  full  account  of  the  first  martyrdoms,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
church  at  the  time. 

Almeida  had  died  in  158o,  after  a  missionary  life  of  twenty-eight  years. 
Vfe  have  five  of  his  letters,  which  show  him  a  good  man,  but  exceedingly 
credulous,  even  for  a  Portuguese  Jesuit. 
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ATTEVPT  OF    TnE    ENQUSH  AND    DUTCH    TO  DISCOVEB  A  KEW  SOUTE  TO  Til B 
FAB  EAST.  —  VOTAGES  HOUND  THE  "WOELD.  —  ATTEMPTED  EXQUSII   VOYAGB 

TO    JAPAir.  —  ENGLISU    AND    DUTCH    VOYAGES    TO     INDIA. FIRST    DUTCH 

TOTAQE    TO     JAPAN. ADAMS,   THE    ENGUSH     PILOT. HIS    ADVENTUfUS 

AND  DETENTION   IN   JAPAN.*  —  A.   D.    U13— 1607. 

For  a  full  century  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas, 
80  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  remained  almost  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  The  ancient  Venetian  com- 
merce with  India,  by  the  Red  Sea,  had  been  speedily  brought  to  an 
end,  while  the  trade  carried  on  over  land,  by  way  of  Aleppo  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  was  mainly  controlled  by  the  Portuguese,  who  held 
possession  of  Ormus,  through  which  it  mostly  passed.  Nor  did  the 
Spanish  discovery  of  another  passage  to  India,  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  the  lodgment  which  the  Spaniards  made  about  the 
year  1570,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  very  materially  interfere  with 
the  Portuguese  monopoly.  The  passage  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
was  seldom  or  never  attempted,  the  Spanish  trade  being  confined  to 
two  annual  ships  between  Acopulco  and  Manilla, 

It  was  the  desire  to  share  in  this  East  India  commerce  (which 
made  Lisbon  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  city  of  Europe),  that 
led  to  so  many  attempts  to  discover  a  north-eastern,  a  north-western 
and  even  a  northern  passage  to  India  (directly  over  the  pole),  not 
only  as  shorter,  but  as  avoiding  any  collision  with  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  maintain  by  force  their  respec- 
tive exclusive  claims  to  the  passages  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

*  TliH  chapter,  nl'^o  the  twenty-second,  is  taken,  irith  alterations  and 
addition?,  from  an  article  (written  by  the  compiler  of  this  work)  in  Har 
per* 8  Magazine  for  Jan.,  1854. 
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and  the  Straits  of"  Magellan.  These  attempts  were  at  first  confined 
to  the  English,  beginning  with  that  made  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  on 
his  third  and  last  voyage  from  England.  The  Dutch  and  Belgi- 
ans were  long  content  to  buy  Indian  merchandise  at  Lisbon, 
which  they  resold  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  but  after  the  union  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dominions,  in  1580,  and  the  seizure, 
which  soon  followed,  of  the  Dutch  ships  at  Lisbon,  and  their  exclu- 
sion from  any  trade  with  Portugal,  the  Dutch  began  to  entertain, 
even  more  ardently  than  the  English,  the  desire  of  a  direct  com- 
merce with  the  far  East.  Drake,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world 
(1577-80),  outward  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  homeward  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  track  in  which  he  was  speedily  followed 
by  Cavendish  (1586-8),  led  the  way  to  the  Indian  seas ;  but  the 
•failure  of  Cavendish  in  a  second  attempt  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, and  the  capture,  a.  d.  1594,  by  Spanish-American  cruisers 
in  the  Pacific,  of  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  a  son  of  the  famous  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  who  had  attempted  a  voyage  to  Japan  by  the  same 
route,  served  to  keep  up  the  terrors  of  that  passage. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Lancaster,  as  early  as  1592,  accomplished 
the  first  English  voyage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After 
a  rather  disastrous  voyage,  he  returned  in  1594,  having  been  greatly 
delayed  by  his  ignorance  of  the  monsoons.  A  second  expedition,  des- 
tined for  China,  sailed  in  159G,  but  perished  miserably  at  sea.  It  is 
to  the  Dutch  that  the  credit  mainly  belongs  of  first  breaking  in  upon 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  monopoly  of  Indian  commerce.* 

Among  other  Dutch  ship  captains  and  merchants  who  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  at  Lisbon,  was  Cornelius  Houtman,  who  im 
proved  that  opportunity  to  acquire,  by  conversation  with  Portu 
guese  seamen,  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  seas  ;  and  it  was  by  his 
persuasions  that  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  associating  as  an 
East  India  Company,  fitted  out,  in  1G95,  eight  ves.';els,  —  four  to 
renew  the  experiment  of  a  north-eastern  passage,  and  four  to  pro- 
ceed to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  voyage  of  the  firet 
four,  under  the  direction  of  Hugh  Linschooten,*  who  had  lately 
returned  from  Goa,  where  he  had  resided  six  years  in  the  service  of 
the  archbishop,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  Nova  Zembla,  beyond 

*  See  Appendix,  note  E. 
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whidi,  neither  this  expedition  nor  two  subsequent  ones  were  able 
to  proceed.  The  four  other  ships,  under  the  charge  of  Uoutman, 
reached  the  west  coast  of  Java,  and,  in  spite  of  the  arts  and 
opposition  of  the  Portuguese,  whom  they  found  establisheil  at  Ban- 
tam, in  that  island,  they  opened  a  trade  with  the  natives,  not  with- 
out an  occasional  intermixture  of  hostilities,  in  which  they  lost 
more  than  half  their  numbers,  besides  being  obliged  to  abandon  and 
bum  one  of  their  vessels.  The  other  three  ships  returned  to  Hol- 
land in  1598.  This  voyage  had  not  been  profitable;  yet  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  long  desired  Indian  traffic  greatly  stimulated 
the  hopes  of  the  merchants,  and  that  same  year  not  less  than  four 
distinct  India  squadroas  were  fitted  out — one  of  two  vessels,  under 
Houtman ;  another,  under  Jacques  Mahay,  of  five  vessels,  known 
as  Verhagcn's  fleet,  from  the  chief  promoter  of  the  enterprise ;  a 
third,  of  three  vessels,  under.  Oliver  Noort ;  and  a  fourth,  of  not 
less  than  eight  vessels,  set  forth  by  a  new  East  India  association, 
including  not  only  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  but  those  of  the 
other  cities  of  the  province  of  Holland,  rudiment  of  the  afterwards 
80  celebrated  Dutcu  East  India  Company.  The  first  and  last  of 
these  expeditions  proceeded  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  other 
two  were  to  attempt  the  passage  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  Dutch  merchants  were  at  this  time  much  richer  than  those 
of  England,  and  for  these  enterprises  of  theirs  to  India  they  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  quite  a  number  of  adventurous  Englishmen. 
Houtman  had  an  English  pilot,  named  Davis ;  Noort  carried,  in  the 
same  capacity,  Thomas  Melis,  who  had  made  the  voyage  round  the 
world  with  Cavendidi.  The  fleet  of  Mahay  had  two  English  pilots, 
William  Adams  and  Timothy  Shotten,  with  the  former  of  whom,  as 
being  the  first  Englishman  who  ever  reached  Japan,  and  long  a  res- 
ident there,  our  narrative  has  chiefly  to  do. 

Bom,  according  to  his  own  account,  on  the  banks  of  the  Med- 
way,  between  Rochester  and  Chatham,  Adams,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
had  commenced  a  seafaring  life,  apprentice  to  Master  Nicholas  Dig- 
gias,  of  Limehoase,  near  London,  whom  he  ser\'ed  for  twelve  years 
He  acted  afterward  as  master  and  pilot  in  her  majesty's  (Queen 
Elizabeth's)  ships.  Then,  for  eleven  or  twelve  years,  he  was  em 
ployed  by  the  worshipful  company  of  the  Barbary  merchants.  The 
Dutch  traffic  with  India  beginning,  desirous,  as  he  tells  us,  **  to 
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make  a  little  experience  of  the  small  knowledge  which  God  had 
given  him,"  he  was  induced  to  enter  that  service. 

Mahay's  squadron,  in  which  Adams  sailed  as  chief  pilot,  oon- 
Bisted  of  the  Hope,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  the  Faiths  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  and  one 
hundred  and  nine  men,  the  Charity^  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  the  Fidelity,  of  one  himdred  tons 
and  eighty-six  men,  and  the  Good  News,  of  seventy-five  tons  and 
fifty-six  men ;  but  these  names  of  good  omen  did  not  save  these 
small  and  over-crowded  vessels  from  a  succession  of  disasters,  too 
common  in  the  maritime  enterprises  of  those  days.  They  left  the 
Texel  the  24th  of  June,  and  on  the  21st  of  August  reached  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  where  they  remained  twenty-one  days  to  re- 
fresh the  men,  of  whom  many  were  sick  with  scurvy,  including 
Mahay,  their  chief  (?binmander,  who  died  soon  after  they  had  re- 
commenced their  voyage.  Encountering  contrary  winds  and  heavy 
rains,  they  were  forced  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  landed  on  Cape 
Gonsalvcs,  just  south  of  the  line.  The  sick  were  set  on  shore,  and 
soon  after,  a  French  sailor  came  aboard,  who  promised  to  do  them 
all  favor  with  the  negro  king.  The  country  could  furnish  very  few 
supplies ;  and  as  the  sick  recovered  from  the  scurvy,  those  hitherto 
well  began  to  suffer  from  fever. 

In  this  state  of  distress  they  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  but 
falling  in  soon  after  with  the  island  of  Annabon,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  they  landed,  took  the  town,  which  contained  eighty  houses, 
and  obtained  a  supply  of  oxen,  and  of  oranges  and  other  fruits ; 
but  still  the  men  continued  to  die,  of  whom  th^y  buried  more  than 
thirty  on  this  island. 

Two  months  were  thus  spent  on  the  African  coast.  The  ships, 
setting  sail  again  about  the  middle  of  November,  were  greatly 
delayed  by  one  of  the  vessels  losing  her  mainmast,  and  it  was  five 
months  before  they  reached  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  crews 
during  most  of  that  time  on  short  allowance,  and  driven  to 
such  extremity  as  to  eat  the  calf-skins  with  which  the  ropes  were 
covered. 

Having  entered  the  straits  the  beginning  of  April,  1590,  they 
obtained  a  good  supply  of  penguins  for  food  ;  but  tlie  commander 
stopping  to  wood  and  water,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  winter 
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then  just  setting  in,  during  which  they  lost  more  than  a  hundred 
men  by  cold  and  hunger,  antl  were  thus  detained  —  though,  accord- 
ing to  Adams,  there  were  many  times  when  they  might  have  gone 
through-^  till  the  24th  of  September,  when  at  last  they  entered  the 
South  Sea. 

A  few  days  after,  they  encountered  a  violent  storm,  by  which  the 
ships  were  separated.  Capt.  Wert,  with  the  Faith  and  Fidelity,  was 
driven  back  into  the  straits,  where  he  fell  in  with  Oliver  Noort,  who 
had  left  Holland  a  few  days  after  the  Verhagen  fleet,  had  followed 
in  the  same  track,  had  encountered  many  of  the  same  difficulties,  but 
who,  more  fortunate,  not  only  passed  the  strait,  but  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting the  fourth  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  —  a  feat  accom- 
plished before  his  voyage  only  by  the  ships  of  Magellan,  Drake  and 
Oavendish.  As  Noort  was  unable  to  afford  him  any  aid,  Wert  aban- 
doned the  enterprise,  and  returned  with  his  two  ships  to  Holland. 

The  other  three  ships  steered  separately  for  the  coast  of  Chili, 
where  a  rendezvous,  in  the  latitude  of  forty-six  degrees,  had  been 
appointed.  The  Charity,  in  which  Adams  was,  on  reaching  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  found  some  Indian  inhabitants,  who  at  first 
furnished  sheep  in  exchange  for  bells  and  knives,  with  which  they 
seemed  well  satisfied,  but  who  shortly  after  disappeared,  probably 
through  Spanish  influenco.  Having  waited  twenty-eight  days,  and 
hearing  nothing  of  her  consorts,  the  Charity  ran  by  Valdivia  to 
the  island  of  Mocha,  and  thence  toward  the  neighboring  island  of 
Santa  Maria.  Seeing  on  the  main  land  near  by  a  number  of  peo- 
ple, boats  were  sent  for  a  parley ;  but  the  people  would  suffer 
none  to  land  from  the  boats,  at  which  they  shot  a  multitude  of 
arrows.  "  Nevertheless,"  siiys  Adams,  "  having  no  victuals  in  our 
ship,  and  hoping  to  find  refreshing,  we  forcibly  landed  some  seven- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  of  our  men,  and  drove  the  wild  .people  from 
the  water-side,  having  the  most  of  our  men  hurt  with  their  arrows. 
Having  landed,  we  made  signs  of  friendship,  and  in  the  end  came 
to  parley,  with  signs  that  our  desire  was  to  have  victuals  for  iron, 
silver  and  cloth,  which  we  showed  them.  Whereupon  they  gave 
our  folks  wine,  with  batatas  (sweet  potatoes),  and  other  fruits,  and 
bade  them,  by  signs  and  tokens,  to  go  aboard,  and  the  next  day  to 
some  again,  and  they  would  bring  us  victuals." 

The  next  day,  after  a  council,  in  which  it  was  resolved  not  tr. 
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laud  more  than  two  or  three  uien  at  once,  the  captain  approached 
the  shore  with  all  the  force  he  had.  Great  numbers  of  people  were 
Been,  who  made  signs  ibr  the  boats  to  land  ;  and  in  the  end,  afi  the 
people  would  not  come  near  the  boats,  twenty-three  men  landed 
with  muskets,  and  marched  up  toward  four  or  five  houses;  but 
before  they  had  gone  the  distance  of  a  mujjket-shot,  they  found 
themselves  in  an  ambush,  and  the  whole,  including  Thomas  Adams, 
a  brother  of  William,  the  chief  pilot,  were  slain  or  taken.  "  So  our 
boats  waited  long,"  says  Adams,  "  to  see  if  any  of  them  would  comt 
again ;  but  seeing  no  hope  to  recover  them,  our  boats  returned, 
with  this  sorrowful  news,  that  all  our  men  that  landed  were  slain, 
which  was  a  lamentable  thing  to  hear,  for  we  had  scarce  so  many 
men  left  as  could  wind  up  our  anchor." 

After  waiting  a  day  longer,  they  went  over  to  the  neighboring 
island  of  Santa  Maria,  where  they  found  the  Hope,  which  had  just 
arrived,  but  in  as  great  distress  as  themselves,  having,  at  the  island 
of  Wocha,  the  day  before  the  Charity  had  passed  there,  lost  their 
commander  and  twenty-seven  men  in  an  attempt  to  land  to  obtain 
provisions.  Some  provi.'sions  were  finally  got,  by  detaining  two 
Spaniards,  who  came  to  visit  the  ships,  and  requiring  them  to  pay  a 
ransom  in  sheep  and  oxen.  It  was  proposed  to  burn  one  of  the 
ships,  as  there  were  not  men  enough  for  both  ;  but  the  new  captains, 
of  whom  the  one  in  command  of  tlic  Charity  was  named  Quacker- 
nack,  could  not  agree  which  of  the  ships  to  burn. 

At  length,  the  men  being  somewhat  refreshed,  a  council  was 
called  to  consider  what  should  be  done  to  make  the  voyage  as 
profitable  as  possible  to  the  merchants.  It  was  stated  by  one  of 
the  sailors,  who  had  been  to  Japan  in  a  Portuguese  ship,  that  wool- 
len cloth,  of  which  they  had  much  on  board,  was  good  merchandise 
there ;  and  considering  that  the  Moluccas,  and  most  parts  of  the 
Eist  Indies,  were  not  countries  in  which  woollen  cloths  would  be 
likely  to  be  very  acceptable ;  hearing  also  from  the  people  on  shore 
that  Spanish  cruisers  were  after  them,  —  by  whom,  in  fact,  their 
third  vessel  was  captured,  news  of  their  intentions  and  force  having 
been  sent  from  Spain  to  Peru  alwut  the  time  of  their  departure  from 
Holland,  —  it  was  finally  resolved  to  stand  a\vay  for  Japan.  Leav- 
ing the  coast  of  Chili  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  standing  north- 
westerly across  the  equator  for  three  or  four  months,  thoy  had  tlio 
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trade-wind  and  pleasant  weather.  In  their  way,  they  encountered 
a  group  of  islands  somewhere  about  16  degrees  of  north  latitude 
(perhaps  the  Sandwich  Islands),  to  which  eight  of  their  men .  ran 
off  with  the  pinnace,  and  were  eaten,  as  was  supposed,  by  the 
islanders,  who,  by  the  report  of  one  who  was  taken,  were  cannibals. 

In  the  latitude  of  27  degrees  north,  the  vessels,  encountering  vari' 
able  winds  and  stormy  weather,  were  Separated.  The  Hope  was 
never  more  heard  of;  the  Charity  still  kept  on  her  course,  though 
with  many  of  her  men  sick,  and  others  dead:  when,  on  the  11th 
of  April,  being  then  in  great  misery,  with  only  four  or  five  men, 
out  of  a  company  of  four-and-twenty,  able  to  walk,  and  as  many 
more  to  creep  on  their  knees,  the  whole  expecting  shortly  to  die,  at 
last  they  made  the  hoped-for  land  —  which  proved  to  be  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ximo.  They  were  immediately  boarded  by  numerous 
boats,  which  they  had  no  force  to  resist ;  but  the  boatmen  offered 
no  injury  beyond  stealing  what  they  could  conveniently  lay  their 
hands  on.  This,  however,  was  put  a  stop  to  the  next  day  by  the 
governor  of  the  neighboring  district,  who  sent  soldiers  on  board  to 
protect  the  cargo,  and  who  treated  the  crew  with  great  kindness, 
furnishing  them  with  all  necessary  refreshments,  and  giving  them  a 
house  on  shore  for  their  sick,  of  whom  nine  finally  died. 

For  some  days  the  only  conversation  was  by  signs ;  but,  before 
long,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  with  some  other  Portuguese,  arrived 
from  Nagasaki,  on  the  opposite  western  coast  of  the  island. 

The  Dutch  now  had  an  interpreter ;  but,  what  with  religious  and 
what  with  national  antipathies,  little  was  to  be  hoped  from  a  Jesuit 
and  a  Portuguese.  In  fact,  the  Portuguese  accused  them  of  being 
pirates,  and  two  of  their  own  company,  in  hopes  to  get  control  of 
the  cargo,  turned  traitors,  and  plotted  with  the  Portuguese.  After 
nine  days  the  emperor  sent  five  galleys,  in  which  Adams,  attended 
by  one  of  the  sailors,  was  convejed  to  Osaka,  distant  about  eighty 
leagues.  Here  he  found  the  emperor,  "  in  a  wonderful  costly  house, 
gilded  with  gold  in  abundance,"  who,  in  several  interviews,  treated 
him  with  great  kindness,  and  was  very  inquisitive  as  to  his  country 
and  the  cau.se  of  his  coming.  Adams  replied  that  the  English  were 
a  people  who  had  long  sought  out  the  East  Indies,  desiring  friend- 
ship, in  the  way  of  trade,  with  all  kings  and  potentates,  and  having 
in  their  country  divers  commodities  which  might  be  exchanged  ta 
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mutual  advantage.  The  emperor  then  inquired  if  the  people  of 
Adams'  country  had  no  wars.  He  ajiswered  that  they  had  with  tha 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  but  were  at  peace  with  all  other  nations. 
He  also  inquired  as  to  Adams*  religious  opinions,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  got  to  Japan ;  but  when  Adams,  by  way  of  answer,  ex- 
hibited a  chart  of  the  world,  and  pointed  out  the  passage  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  he  showed  plain  signs  of  incredulity. 

Notwithstanding  this  friendly  reception,  Adams  was  ordered  back 
to  prison,  where  he  was  kept  for  nine-and-thirty  days,  expecting, 
though  well  treated,  to  be  crucified,  which  he  learnt  was  the  custom- 
ary mode  of  execution  in  that  country. 

In  fact,  as  he  afterwards  discovered,  the  Portuguese  were  em- 
ploying this  interval  in  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  natives  against 
these  new-comers,  whom  they  represented  as  thieves  and  common 
sea-robbers,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  put  to  death  to  prevent  any 
more  of  their  freebooting  countrymen  from  coming,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  Japanese  trade.  But  at  length  the  emperor  gave  this  answer: 
that,  as  these  strangers  had  as  yet  done  no  damage  to  him  nor  to 
any  of  his  people,  it  would  be  against  reason  and  justice  to  put 
them  to  death ;  and,  sending  again  for  Adams,  after  another  long 
conversation  and  numerous  inquiries,  he  set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave 
him  leave  to  visit  the  ship  and  his  companions,  of  whom,  in  the 
interval,  he  had  heard  nothing.  He  found  them  close  by,  the  ship 
having  in  the  interval  been  brought  to  Sakai,  within  seven  or  eight 
miles  of  Osaka.  The  men  had  suffered  nothing,  but  the  ship  had 
been  completely  stripped,  her  whole  company  being  thus  left  with 
only  the  clothes  on  their  backs.  The  emperor,  indeed,  ordered 
restitution  ;  but  the  plundered  articles  were  so  dispersed  and  con- 
cealed that  nothing  could  be  recovered,  except  fifty  thousand  rials 
in  silver  (five  thousand  dollars),  which  had  formed  a  part  of  the 
cargo,  and  which  was  given  up  to  the  officers  as  a  fund  for  their 
support  and  that  of  the  men.  Afterward  the  ship  was  taken  still 
eastward  to  a  port  near  Jedo.  All  means  were  used  to  get  her  clear, 
with  leave  to  depart,  in  which  suit  a  considerable  part  of  the  money 
was  spent ;  till,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  men  refusing  any  longer 
to  obey  Adams  and  the  master,  the  remaining  money  was,  *'  for 
quietness'  sake,"  divided,  and  each  was  left  to  shift  for  himself. 
Tbe  emperor,  however,  added  an  allowance  to  each  man  o^  twc 
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pounds  of  rice  a  day,  besides  an  annual  pension  in  money  amount* 
ing  to  about  twenty-four  dollars.  In  Adams'  case  this  pension  was 
ailerward  raised  to  one  hundred  and  forty  dollan^,  as  a  reward  for 
having  built  two  ships  for  the  emperor  on  the  European  model. 
Adams'  knowledge  of  mathematics  also  proved  serviceable  to  him, 
and  he  was  soon  in  such  favor  as  to  be  able,  according  to  his  own 
account,  to  return  good  for  evil  to  several  of  his  former  maligners. 
The  emperor  acknowledged  his  services,  and  endeavored  to  content 
him  by  giving  him  *'  a  living  like  unto  a  lordship  in  England,  with 
eighty  or  ninety  husbandmen  as  his  servants  and  slaves ;''  but  he 
still  pined  for  home,  and  importuned  for  leave  to  depart,  desiring, 
as  he  says,  '*  to  see  his  poor  wife  and  children,  according  to  con- 
science and  nature.'*  This  suit  he  again  renewed,  upon  hearing 
^m  some  Japanese  traders  that  Dutch  merchants  had  established 
themselves  at  Acheen  in  Sumatra,  and  Patania  on  the  east  coast  of 
Malacca.  He  promised  to  bring  both  the  Dutch  and  English  to 
trade  in  Japan ;  but  all  he  could  obtain  was  leave  for  the  Dutch 
captain  and  another  Dutchman  to  depart.  This  they  presently  did, 
for  Patania,  in  a  Japanese  jmik,  furnished  by  the  king  or  prince  of 
Firando,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Jor,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  where  they  found  a  Dutch  fleet  of  nine  sail. 
In  this  fleet  the  Dutch  captain  obtained  an  appointment  as  master, 
but  was  soon  after  killed  in  a  sea-figlit  with  the  Portuguese,  with 
whom  the  Dutch  were,  by  this  time,  vigorously  and  successfully 
contending  for  the  mastership  of  the  eastern  seas.* 

•  An  account  of  Adams'  voyage  in  two  letters  of  his  from  Japan,  may  be 
found  in  Purchas  His  Pihjrimex^  part  i.,  book  iii.,  sect  5.  Purchas  also 
gives*,  book  ii.,  chap,  v.,  Captain  Wert's  adventures  and  return  ;  and  in 
book  111.,  chap,  i.,  sect.  4,  a  narrative  by  Davis,  who  acted  as  chief  pilot  of 
the  first  Dutch  voyage  to  the  £:isi  Indies,  under  Houtman.  Hackluyt  gives, 
in  bis  second  volume,  a  narrative  of  Lancaster's  voyage,  taken  down  from  the 
mouth  of  Eilmund  Baker,  Lancaster's  lieutenant  Henry  May's  narrative 
of  the  same  voyage  is  given  in  Ilackluyt's  second  volume.  What  is  known  of 
the  English  exptiliiion  fitted  out  in  ly')4,  will  be  ftmud  in  II>ickluyt,  vol. 
iv.,  and  PUyrimei^  book  in.,  chap.  i.,8ect  2.  The  English  Flast  India  Com- 
pany was  formed  in  IftOO,  and  Lancaster  was  immediately  despatched  on  a 
second  voyuge  **  with  four  tuU  ships  and  a  victualler,"  and  by  him  the  Eng- 
lish trade  was  commenced.  — PilgrinuSf  book  iii.,  chap.  iii..  sect.  1. 
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The  Dutch  and  English,  though  they  had  not  jet  reached  Japan, 
were  already,  especially  the  Dutch,  making  great  progress  in  the 
Indian  seas ;  but  it  was  not  by  them  alone  that  the  Portuguese 
monopoly  of  Japanese  commerce  and  Japanese  conversion  was 
threatened. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  bull  of  Clement  A''II.,  already  referred  to, 
a  multitude  of  Spanish  friars  from  Manilla  poured  into  Japan,  whose 
first  and  chief  business  it  was,  according  to  the  Jesuit  letter-writers 
and  historians,  to  declaim  with  vehemence  against  the  conduct  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Company,  whom  they  represented  as  altogether  too 
circumspect,  reserved  and  timid,  in  the  publication  of  the  Gospel. 
The  fanaticism  of  these  Spanish  friars  was  excessive,  in  illustration  of 
which  the  Jesuit  historians  relate,  with  malicious  satisfaction,  the  fol- 
lowing story :  One  of  them,  in  a  dispute  with  one  of  the  shipwrecked 
Hollanders  of  Adams*  company  (perhaps  with  Adams  himself),  to 
sustain  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  church,  appealed  to  its  miraca- 
lous  power,  and  when  this  obstinate  Dutch  heretic  questioned  the 
reality  of  any  such  power,  and  challenged  an  exhibition  of  it,  the 
fanatical  missionary  undertook  to  convince  him  by  walking  himself 
on  the  sea.  A  day  was  appointed  for  the  miracle.  The  Spaniard 
prepared  himself  by  confession,  prayer  and  fasting.  A  crowd  of 
Japanese  assembled  to  see  it,  and  the  friar,  after  a  confident  ex- 
hortation to  the  multitude,  stepped,  crucifix  in  hand,  into  the  watefj 
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certain  of  being  buojod  up  bj  faith  and  providence.  But  he  was 
soon  floundering  over  his  head,  and  was  only  saved  from  drowning 
bj  some  boats  sent  to  his  assistance  ;  nor  did  this  experiment  add 
much,  either  to  the  faith  of  the  Dutchman,  or  to  the  docility  of  the 
Japanese.  About  the  same  time,  also,  the  institution  of  parish 
priests  was  introduced ;  but  this,  like  the  admission  of  friars,  led 
only  to  new  disputes  and  collisions. 

The  merchants  of  Mao  ilia,  no  less  than  the  monks,  still  looked 
with  longiDg  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Japan,  anxious  to  share  in  ita 
commerce ;  and  Don  Rodrigo  de  Vivero,  upon  his  accession  to  that 
government^  by  way  of  conciliation,  discharged  from  confinement 
and  sent  home  some  two  hundred  Japanese,  whom  he  found  impris- 
oned there,  either  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  confiscation  of  the 
San  Philip  and  the  execution  of  the  Spanish  missionaries,  or  for 
some  other  cause. 

Besides  these  European  rivals,  a  dangerous  competition  in  the  way 
of  trade  seems  to  have  been  threatened  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
themselves,  who  appear  to  have  been  much  more  adventurous  at 
this  time,  whether  in  point  of  navigation  or  the  visiting  of  foreign 
countries,  than  the  present  jealous  policy  of  their  government  per- 
mits. Japanese  vessels  frequented  Manilla  for  the  purchase  of  rich 
China  silks,  which  formed  the  chief  article  of  export  from  Macao 
to  Japan,  the  policy  of  China  and  the  relations  of  Japan  towards 
her  not  allowing  a  direct  trade.  Japanese  vessels  appeared  even 
in  the  Pacific  Spanish  American  ports.  It  is  to  this  period  that 
the  Japanese  ascribe  the  conquest  by  the  king  of  Saxuma  of  the 
Lew  Chew  Islands ;  and  Macao,  Siam  and  Annam  are  enumerated, 
on  Japanese  authority,  as  additional  places  to  which  Japanese 
yefluels  traded.^ 

The  Portuguese  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  had  little  left 
of  that  courage  and  spirit  by  which  their  forefathers  of  the  pre- 
ceding century  had  been  so  distinguished.  The  Dutch  cruisers  in 
the  East  Indies  proved  a  great  annoyance  to  them.  In  1603,  they 
blockaded  Goa,  and  the  same  year  Ilemkirk  took  the  carac  of 
Macao,  a  prize  of  fourteen  hundred  tons,  and  valued,  with  her 

*  See  Klaproth*8  translation  (JVbv.  Journal  J!siatique,  torn,  n.)  of  a  cari< 
oos  Japanese  tract,  on  the  Wealth  of  Japan,  written  in  1708. 
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cargo,  at  several  millions  of  florins.  When  the  Dutch,  under 
Matelief,  attacked  Malacca,  in  1606,  the  Portuguese  were  greatly 
indebted  to  a  small  body  of  Japanes$e,  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
garrison,  for  their  success  in  repelling  the  assault.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1608,  a  large  number  of  Japanese,  obliged  to  winter  at 
Macao,  got  into  collision  with  the  Portuguese  authorities  of  that 
city,  who  suspected  them  of  a  design  to  seize  the  place,  and  who,  in 
consequence,  put  a  number  of  them  to  death.  During  this  and  the 
two  preceding  years  the  annual  Portuguese  carac  had  been  pre- 
vented from  sailing  from  Macao  by  fear  of  Dutch  cruisers ;  and, 
with  the  effect  of  this  interruption  of  intercourse  and  of  the  bad 
feeling  produced  by  the  collision  at  Macao,  still  other  circumstances 
cooperated  to  endanger  the  Portuguese  ascendency. 

The  first  was  the  arrival  at  Firando,  in  July,  1609,  of  the  Dutch 
vessel,  the  lied  Lion,  attended  by  the  yacht  Griffon.  They 
belonged  to  the  fleet  of  Verhoeven,  who  had  left  Holland  De- 
cember 12th,  1607,  with  thirteen  ships  (of  which  several  were  of 
a  thousand  tons  burden),  nineteen  hundred  men,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Portuguese  fleet, 
^aich  sailed,  about  the  same  time,  from  Lisbon,  to  take  out  a  ilew 
/iceroy  to  Goa,  was  composed  of  eight  great  caracs  and  six  galleons. 
This  fleet  was  scattered  by  a  storm  off  the  Canaries,  and  one  of  the 
galleons,  mounting  ten  cannon,  and  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  men, 
fell  into  VerhcDven's  hands.  He  had  previously  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  on  Mozambi(iue,  but  had  taken,  however,  in  the  harbor 
a  carac,  mounting  thirty-four  guns,  and  loaded  with  merchandise. 
Off  Goa  another  carac  was  burnt  by  the  Portuguese,  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  proceeded  to  Calicut,  where 
a  treaty  of  alliance  against  the  Portuguese  was  entered  into  with  the 
king.  The  Dutch  then  proceeded  by  Cochin  to  Johor,  on  the  penin- 
sula of  Malacca  (whence  the  two  ships  were  despatched  to  Japan), 
and  finally  to  Bantam  and  the  Moluccas,  where  the  Dutch  expected 
that  a  truce  with  Spain,  announced  by  a  ship  late  from  Holland, 
would  enable  them  to  devote  all  their  strength  to  guard  against  the 
English,  who  were  also  aiming  at  an  establishment  in  those  islands. 

The  ships  detached  from  Johor,  equally  equipped  for  trading  and 
for  fighting,  as  were  all  the  Indiamen  of  that  period,  having  missed, 
by  ^eing  a  few  days  too  late,  the  carac  of  Macao,  proceeded  to  oarrj 
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out  their  instructions  for  opening  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
Japan.  Thej  were  very  kindly  received  at  Firando,  whence  they 
96iit  a  deputation  to  the  emperor^s  court,  witn  pret^cnts,  in  the  name 
of  the  Stadtholder,  and  were  succestsful  in  obtaining  leave  to  estab- 
lish a  &ctory  at  Firando,  for  the  supply  of  which  with  goods  the 
Dutch  were  to  send  a  ship  or  two  yearly.  The  Red  Lion,  arrivii}|j[ 
in  the  Texel,  July,  IGIO,  carried  back  the  following  letter : 

THE  EMPEROR  07  JAPAN  TO  THE  KING  OF  HOLLAND. 

**  I,  emperor  and  king  of  Jiip:vn,  wish  to  the  king  of  Holland  [prince  of 
Orange]  who  hath  sent  from  so  far  countries  to  visit  me,  greeting. 

**  I  rejoice  greatly  in  your  writing  and  sending  unto  mc,  and  wish  that  our 
countries  were  nearer  the  one  to  the  other,  whereby  we  might  continue  and 
increase  the  friendship  begun  betwixt  us,  through  your  presence,  whom  I 
imagine  in  earnest  to  see  ;  in  respect  I  am  unknown  unto  your  majesty,  and 
that  your  love  towards  me  is  miinife^ited  through  your  lil>erality  in  honoring 
me  with  four  presents,  whereof,  though  I  hud  no  need,  yet,  coming  in  your 
name,  I  received  them  in  great  worth,  and  hold  them  in  good  esteem. 

•*  And  further,  whereas  the  Hollanders,  your  majesty's  suhjccts,  desire  to 
trade  with  their  shipping  in  my  country  (which  is  of  little  value  and  small), 
and  to  traffic  with  my  subjects,  and  desire  to  have  their  abiding  near  unto 
my  court,  whereby  in  person  I  might  help  and  sissist  them,  which  c:innot  be 
as  now,  through  the  inconvenience  of  the  country  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  I 
will  not  neglect,  as  already  I  have  been,  to  be  careful  uf  them,  and  to  give 
in  charge  to  all  my  governors  and  subjects  th.it,  in  what  places  and  havens,  in 
what  port  soever  they  shall  an'ivc,  they  shall  show  them  all  favor  and  friend- 
ships to  their  persons,  ships  and  merchandise  ;  whei-ein  your  m.ijesty  or  your 
Bubjoctf  neetl  not  to  doubt  or  fear  atight  to  the  contrary.  For  they  may 
come  as  freely  as  if  they  came  into  your  majesty's  own  havens  and  countries, 
and  po  may  remain  in  my  country  to  tnvle.  And  the  friendship  begun  be- 
tween me  and  my  subjects  with  you  shall  never  be  impaired  on  my  behalf, 
but  augmented  and  incr&ised. 

"  I  am  partly  ashamed  that  your  majesty  (whose  name  and  renown  through 
your  valorous  deeds  is  spread  througli  the  whole  world)  should  cause  your 
subjects  to  come  from  so  far  countries  into  a  country  so  unfitting  as  this  is,  to 
▼isit  me,  and  to  offer  unto  me  such  friendships  as  I  have  not  dej^crved.  But 
considering  that  your  affection  hath  been  the  cause  thereof,  I  could  not  but 
friendly  entertain  your  subjects,  and  yield  to  their  requests,  whereof  this 
shall  serve  for  a  testimony  ;  that  they  in  all  places,  countries  and  islands, 
under  mine  obedience,  may  trade,  and  traffio,  and  build  houses  serviceable 
and  needful  for  their  trade  and  merchandises,  where  they  may  trade  without 
any  hindrance  at  their  pleasure,  as  well  in  time  to  come  as  for  the  present, 
•0  that  DO  man  shall  do  them  any  wrong.  And  I  will  maintain  and  defend 
tlMm  aa  mine  own  subjects. 
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« I  promise,  likewise,  that  the  persons  whom  I  understand  shall  be  kit 
here,  shall  now  and  at  all  times  be  held  as  recommended  unto  me,  and  in 
all  things  to  fioiTor  them,  whereby  your  majesty  shall  find  us  as  your  friends 
and  neighbors. 

**  For  other  matters  passed  between  me  and  your  majesty's  servants, 
which  would  be  too  long  here  to  repeat,  I  refer  myself  unto  them.'*  * 

The  Dutch  were  gre?itly  indebted  for  their  success  to  Foyne- 
Sama,  king  of  Firando,  who  interested  himself  greatly  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Dutch  factory  in  his  island*  In  fact,  it  had 
been  at  his  expense  that  the  two  Dutchmen,  shipmates  of  Adams, 
had  some  years  before  been  sent  to  Patania  upon  their  promise  to 
induce  their  countrymen  to  open  a  trade  to  Japan.  In  addition  to 
this  outlay,  which  had  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  taels,  he  had 
furnished  the  Dutch  belonging  to  the  two  recently  arrived  vessels, 
with  a  galley  manned  with  fifty-six  rowers,  for  their  visit  to  court, 
of  which  they  had  the  use  for  two  months ;  and  he  had,  besides, 
accommodated  them  by  purchasing  all  their  pepper  and  silk,  the 
latter  article  at  a  considerable  loss  to  himself. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of  these  Dutch  ships,  in  the 
autumn  of  1608,  Don  llodrigo  de  Vivero,  the  late  governor  of 
Manilla,  returning  to  New  Spain  in  the  galleon,  the  St.  Francis,  was 
wrecked  on  the  south-east  coast  of  JSipon.  At  first  it  was  not 
known  what  land  it  was ;  but  a  Japanese  Catholic  on  board  soon 
recognized  it.  The  crew,  who  had  escaped  to  the  shore,  proceeded 
to  a  neighboring  village,  the  people  of  which  evinced  much  com- 
passion for  them,  the  women  even  shedding  tears.  They  gave 
them  clothing  and  food  (consisting  of  rice,  pulse  and  a  little  fish), 
and  sent  word  to  the  tono,  or  lord  of  the  district,  who  issued 
orders  that  they  should  be  well  treated,  but  not  suflfered  'to 
remove. 

They  were  soon  visited  by  the  tono,  who  came  in  great  pomp, 
preceded  by  three  hundred  men ;  some  bearing  banners,  others 
armed  with  lances,  matchlocks  and  halberts.  He  saluted  Don 
Rodrigo  with  much  politeness,  by  a  motion  of  his  head  and  hand, 

•  This  letter  is  given  by  Purchos,  vol.  i.,  p.  406.  It  has  neither  date  nor 
signature,  nor  does  it  appear  who  is  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the 
translation. 
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and  placed  him  on  his  lef^,  that  being  considered  the  place  of  honor 
among  the  Japanese,  because  the  swords  are  worn  on  that  side. 
He  made  Don  Rodrigo  several  presents,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
sobsistence  of  the  party,  allowing  two  Spanish  officers  to  proceed 
to  the  emperor's  court,  to  communicate  to  him  and  to  his  son  and, 
according  to  the  Japanese  custom,  colleague,  the  details  of  the 
case. 

Jedo,  where  the  emperor's  son  resided,  was  about  forty  leagues 
distant,  and  Seruga,  where  the  emperor  held  his  court,  still  forty 
leagues  further.  The  messengers  returned  in  twenty-four  days, 
with  an  officer  of  the  prince,  charged  with  a  message  of  condo- 
lence from  the  emperor,  and  leave  to  visit  their  courts.  All  the 
property  that  could  be  saved  from  the  wreck  was  given  up  to  the 
Spaniards. 

The  first  place  on  their  route  was  a  town  of  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  tone  took  Don  Kodrigo  to  his  castle,  situ- 
ated on  a  height,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  fifty  feet  deep,  passed 
by  a  drawbridge.  The  gates  were  of  iron ;  the  walls  of  solid 
masonry,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  the  same  in  thickness.  Near  the 
first  gate  stood  a  hundred  musketeers,  and  between  that  and  the 
second  gate,  which  opened  through  a  second  wall,  were  houses,  gar- 
dens, orchards  and  rice-fields.  The  dwelling  rooms  were  of  wood^ 
exquisitely  finished  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  gold,  silver, 
varnish,  &c. 

All  the  way  to  Jedo  the  density  of  the  population  greatly  sur 
prised  the  Spaniards,  who  were  everywhere  well  lodged  and  enter- 
tained. They  entered  that  city  amid  such  a  crowd,  that  the  officers 
of  police  had  to  force  a  way  for  them,  —  and  yet  the  streets  were 
very  broad.  Such  crowds  collected  about  the  house  which  the 
prince  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  them,  that  they  had  no  rest ; 
till  at  last  a  guard  was  placed  about  it,  and  a  tablet  set  up,  pro- 
hibiting the  populace  from  molesting  them.  Of  the  city,  Rodrigo 
gives  this  description:  "Jedo  contains  seven  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  is  traversed  by  a  considerable  river  which  is  navi- 
gable by  vessels  of  moderate  size.  By  this  river,  which  divides  in 
the  interior  into  several  branches,  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with 
provisions  and  necessaries,  which  are  so  cheap  that  a  man  may  live 
comfortably  for  a  rial  (fiva  cents)  a  day.     The  Japanese  do  not 
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make  much  wheatcn  bread,  though  what  they  do  make  is  excellent. 
The  streets  and  squares  of  Jedo  are  very  handsome,  clean  and  well 
kept.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  and  mostly  of  two  stories.  The 
exterior  is  less  imposing  than  with  us,  but  they  are  far  handsomer 
and  more  comfortable  within.  Towards  the  street  the  houses  have 
covered  galleries,  and  each  street  is  occupied  by  persons  of  the  same 
calling ;  carpenters  in  one,  jewellers  in  another,  tailors  in  another, 
including  many  trades  unknown  in  Europe.  The  merchants  and 
traders  dwell  together  in  the  same  way.  Provisions  also  are  sold 
in  places  appointed  for  each  sort.  I  observed  a  market  where 
game  was  sold ;  there  was  a  great  supply  of  rabbits,  hares,  wild 
boars,  deer,  and  other  animals  which  I  never  saw  before.  The 
Japanese  rarely  eat  any  flesh  but  that  of  game,  which  they  hunt. 
The  fish  market,  very  extensive  and  extremely  neat  and  clean,  affords 
a  great  variety  of  fish,  sea  and  river,  fresh  and  salt ;  and  there  were 
large  tubs  contahiing  live  fish.  Adjoining  the  inns  are  places 
where  they  let  and  sell  horses,  and  these  places  are  so  numerous, 
that  the  traveller,  who,  according  to  custom,  changes  his  horse  every 
league,  is  only  embarrassed  where  to  choose.  The  nobles  and  great 
men  inhabit  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  and  their  quarter  is  distin- 
guished by  the  armorial  ornaments,  sculptured,  painted  or  gilt, 
placed  over  the  doors  of  the  houses,  —  a  privilege  to  which  the 
Japanese  nobles  attach  great  value.  The  political  authority  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  chief  of  the  magistracy,  civil  and  mil- 
itary. In  each  street  resides  a  magistrate  who  takes  cognizance, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  submitting  the 
more  difiicult  to  the  governor.  The  streets  are.  closed  at  each  end 
by  a  gate,  which  is  shut  at  nightfall.  At  each  gate  is  placed  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  with  sentinels  at  intervals  ;  so  that,  if  a  crime  is 
coumiitted,  notice  is  conveyed  instantly  to  each  end  of  the  street,  and, 
the  gates  being  closed,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  offender  escapes. 
This  description  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  cities  in  the  king^ 
doui." 

After  an  interval  of  two  days,  tlie  prince  sent  his  secretary,  whose 
name  was  Konsekondono,  to  invite  Don  llodrigo  to  visit  him.  The 
palace  he  describes  as  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  immense  blocks  of  free- 
stone, put  together  without  cement,  with  embrasures,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, well  furnished  with  artillery.    At  the  foot  of  this  wall  wae 
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ii  deep  wet  ditch,  cronsed  bj  a  drawbridge  of  a  peculiar  and  verv 
ingenioafi  construction.  Don  liodrigo  passed  through  two  ranks  of 
musketeers,  about  one  thousand  in  number,  to  the  second  wall,  dis- 
tant from  the  first  three  hundred  paces.  At  the  gate  four  hundred 
lancers  and  pikemen  were  stationed.  A  third  wall,  about  twelve 
feet  high,  was  guarded  by  three  hundred  halberdiers.  Within  was 
the  palace,  with  the  royal  stables  on  one  side,  containing  three 
hundred  horses,  and  on  the  other  an  arsenal  with  amis  for  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  Rodrigo  affirms  that  from  the  entrance  to 
the  palace  were  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  not  assembled  for 
the  occasion,  but  constantly  employed  and  paid  for  the  daily  service 
of  the  court. 

The  first  apartment  of  the  palace  was  entirely  covered  with  rich 
ornaments,  carpets,  stufiOs,  velvet  and  gold.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  pictures  representing  hunting  subjects.  Each  apartment  ex 
oeeded  the  preceding  in  splendor,  till  the  further  one  was  reached, 
in  which  the  prince  was  seated  on  a  superb  carpet  of  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold,  placed  upon  a  kind  of  platform,  raised  two 
steps,  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment.  He  wore  three  dresses,  one 
over  the  other,  the  exterior  one  green  and  yellow ;  in  his  girdle 
were  his  longer  and  shorter  swords.  His  hair  was  tied  up  with 
ribbons  of  difierent  colors,  and  his  head  had  no  other  ornament. 
He  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  of  a  brown  complexion,  a 
pleasing  figure  and  good  height.  Don  Rodrigo  was  conducted  to 
a  scat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  prince,  who  conversed  with  him  on  a 
variety  of  indifferent  subjects. 

Four  days  after,  the  travellers  set  off  for  Suruga,  on  a  visit  to 
the  emperor.  The  road  is  thus  described  :  "  On  what8oever  side 
the  traveller  turns  his  eyes,  he  perceives  a  concourse  of  people  pass- 
ing to  and  fro,  as  in  the  most  populous  cities  of  Europe.  The  roads 
are  lined  on  both  sides  with  superb  pine-trees,  which  keep  off  the 
sun.  The  distances  are  marked  by  little  eminences  planted  with 
two  trees."  In  the  hundred  leagues  between  Suruga  and  Miako, 
several  towns  were  passed,  estimated  to  contain  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  a  village  occurred  at  every  quarter  of  a  league 
Hodngo  declares  himself  so  delighted  with  Japan,  that,  "  if  he  could 
have  prevailed  upon  himself  to  renounce  his  God  and  his  king,  he 
flhould  have  preferred  that  countiy  to  his  own. ' 
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He  estimated  Suruga  to  contain  from  five  tx)  six  hundred  thovk^ 
sand  inhabitants.  The  climate  was  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
Jedo,  but  the  city  not  so  handsome.  As  at  Jedo,  a  convenient  res- 
idence was  provided  for  him,  which  the  crowd  besieged  as  they  had 
done  there.  The  emperor  sent  a  secretary  to  compliment  him  on 
his  arrival,  with  a  present  of  rich  dresses,  and  in  about  a  week  he 
had  his  presentation.  He  was  conveyed  in  an  elegant  litter  to  the 
palace,  which  was  a  fortress  like  that  at  Jedo.  On  the  whole, 
there  was  less  display  than  at  the  prince's  court,  but  more  marks  of 
power  and  fear.  The  interview  with  the  emperor  is  thus  described : 
"  I  followed  the  minister,  who  conducted  me  into  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign,  whom  I  saluted.  He  was  in  a  kind  of  square  box,  not 
very  large,  but  astonishingly  rich.  It  was  placed  two  steps  above 
the  floor,  and  surrounded  at  four  paces'  distance  by  a  gold  lattice- 
work, six  feet  high,  in  which  were  small  doors,  by  which  the  empe- 
ror's attendants  went  in  and  out,  as  they  were  called  from  the  crowd, 
prostrate  on  their  hands  and  knees  around  the  lattice.*  The  mon- 
arch was  encircled  by  nearly  twenty  grandees,  ministers  or  princi- 
pal courtiers,  in  long  silk  mantles,  and  trousers  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, so  long  that  they  entirely  concealed  the  feet.  The  emperor 
was  seated  on  a  kind  of  stool,  of  blue  satin,  worked  with  stars  and 
half-moons  of  silver.  In  his  girdle  he  wore  a  sword,  and  had  his 
hair  tied  up  with  ribbons  of  different  colors,  but  had  no  other  head- 
dress. His  age  appeared  to  be  about  sixty.  He  was  of  the  middle 
stature,  and  of  a  very  full  person.  His  countenance  was  venerable 
and  gracious ;  his  complexion  not  near  so  brown  as  that  of  the 
prince." 

As  if  to  magnify  the  emperor,  Don  Rodrigo  was  detained  during 
the  introduction  of  a  tone  of  high  rank,  who  brought  presents  in 
gold,  silver  and  silk,  worth  twenty  thousand  ducats.  At  a  hundred 
paces  from  the  throne  he  prostrated  himself  with  his  face  to  the 
floor,  and  remained  in  this  posture  for  several  minutes  in  perfect 
silence,  neither  the  emperor  nor  either  of  the  ministers  vouchsafing 
a  word.  He  then  retired  with  his  suite,  consisting  of  three  thousand 
persons.  After  other  exhibitions  of  the  same  sort,  Don  Rodrigo, 
having  been  directed  to  make  what  requests  he  would,  was  conducted 

*  Most  likely  thia  **  box  *'  waa  formed  by  moyable  screens.    See  chapter 

ZZZVIII. 
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bj  two  ministera  to  a  third  apartment,  whence  other  great  officers 
escorted  him  out  of  the  palace  with  all  ceremony. 

Afterwards  he  was  entertained  by  Konsekondono,  the  prime  miv« 
ister,  at  a  magnificent  collation,  the  host  pledging  his  health  in 
exquisite  Japanese  wine  [saki?]  by  placing  the  glass  upon  his 
head.*  The  Spaniard  presented  at  this  time  a  memorandum  of  his 
requests  translated  into  Japanese.  They  were  three  —  first,  that 
the  royal  protection  might  be  granted  to  the  Christian  priests  of 
different  orders  who  then  resided  in  the  empire,  and  that  thej 
might  not  be  molested  in  the  free  use  and  disposal  of  their  houses 
and  churches ;  secondly,  that  amity  might  continue  between  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain ;  and,  lastly,  that,  as  an  evidence 
of  that  friendship,  the  emperor  would  not  permit  the  Dutch  (whose 
arrival  has  already  been  mentioned)  to  reside  in  his  territories,  but 
would  drive  them  out  —  since,  besides  being  enemies  of  Spain,  they 
were  little  better  than  pirates  and  sea-rovers. 

The  minister,  the  next  day,  after  another  collation,  reported  the 
emperor's  answer,  who  had  remarked,  with  admiration,  that  Don 
Rodrigo,  though  destitute,  had  asked  nothing  for  himself,  but  had 
regarded  only  the  interests  of  his  religion  and  his  king.  The  two 
first  requests  were  granted.  As  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Hollanders, 
that,  the  emperor  said,  "  will  be  difficult  this  year,  as  they  have 
my  royal  word  for  permission  to  sojourn  in  Japan ;  but  I  am 
obliged  to  Don  Rodrigo  for  letting  mo  know  what  characters  they 
.are."  The  emperor  offi^red  the  shipwrecked  Spaniard  one  of  the 
ships  of  European  model,  which  the  pilot  Adams  had  built  for  him, 
in  which  to  proceed  to  New  Sj)ain ;  and  he  begged  him  to  request 
King  Philip  to  send  to  Japan  fifty  miners,  as  he  understood  those 
of  New  Spain  to  bo  very  skilful,  whereas  those  of  Japan  did  not 
obtain  from  the  ore  half  the  silver  it  was  capable  of  yielding. 

Don  Rodrigo  soon  after  set  out  for  Xinio,  where  he  was  to  take 
ship.  From  Seruga  to  Miako,  estimated  at  one  hundre<l  leagues, 
the  country  was  mostly  level  and  very  fertile.  Several  considi.Ta])lo 
rivers  were  crossed  in  large  ferry -^wats  by  means  of  a  cable 
stretched  from  bank  to  bank.     Provisions  wei*e  very  cheap.     Ilia 

•  It  is  cutftomary  amon;^  the  Japfincse,  on  reccjvinpj  a  proswit  from  a 
■aperior,  to  touch  the  top  of  the  head  with  it.  This  custom  is  alluded  to  in 
the  king  of  BuDgo*8  letter  to  the  Pope,  page  90. 
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idea  of  the  population  of  the  country  grew  more  and  more  exaggev 
ated.  He  insists  that  he  did  not  pass  a  town  of  less  population 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  and  Miako,  which  he  consid- 
ers the  largest  city  in  the  world,  he  sets  down  at  one  million  fiy4 
hundred  thousand.*  Situated  upon  a  highly-cultivated  plain,  its  walla 
were  ten  leagues  in  circuit,  as  Don  Rodrigo  ascertained  by  riding 
round  them  on  horseback.  It  took  him  an  entire  day.  He  enters 
into  a  number  of  details  about  the  Dairi  and  his  court.  He  was 
powerless,  and  lived  in  splendid  poverty.  The  court  of  the  governor 
of  Miuko,  who  had  six  vice-governors  under  him,  was  scarcely  less 
splendid  than  that  of  the  emperor.  Ho  told  Don  Rodrigo  that  this 
city  contained  five  thousand  temples  and  more  than  fifty  thousand 
public  women.  He  showed  him  a  temple,  the  largest  building  he 
had  seen  in  Japan,  containing  statues  of  all  the  gods,  and  another  in 
which  was  an  immense  bronze  statue,  the  size  of  which  filled  him 
with  astonishment.  "  I  ordered,"  he  says,  "  one  of  my  people  to 
measure  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand ;  but,  although  he  was  a  person 
of  the  ordinary  size,  he  could  not  quite  encircle  it  with  both  arms. 
But  the  size  of  the  statue  is  not  its  only  merit;  the  feet,  hands, 
mouth,  eyes,  forehead,  and  other  features,  are  as  perfect  and  as 
expressive  as  the  most  accomplished  painter  could  make  a  portrait. 
When  I  first  visited  this  temple  it  was  unfinished ;  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  men  were  daily  employed  upon  it.  The  devil 
could  not  suggest  to  the  emperor  a  surer  expedient  to  get  rid  of  his 
immense  wealth."  t 

The  temple  and  tomb  of  Taiko-Saraa,  raised  since  his  death  to 
the  rank  of  the  gods,  is  thus  described  by  Rodrigo,  who  deplores 
the  dedication  of  such  an  edifice  to  one  whose  "  soul  is  in  hell  for 
all  eternity."  The  entrance  was  by  an  aveime  paved  with  jasper 
four  hundred  feet  by  three  hundred.  On  each  side,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, were  posts  of  jasper,  on  which  were  placed  lamps  lighted  at 

•  Descriptions  of  it  will  bo  found  in  chapters  xxxvi.   and  xl.,  and  also  a 
census  taken  in  1000. 

t  This  iinajje  wns  first  set  up  in  the  year  1576,  by  the  Emperor  Tniko 
The  temple  in  whicli  it  wasplaceil  was  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of 
lo'.tC.  The  rebuiMin;;  was  coinmeiiced  in  1002.  The  colossus,  however,  wac 
Bcriously  injured  by  another  earthquake  in  1GG2,  after  which  it  was  melteC 
down,  and  a  substitute  prepared  of  wood  covered  with  gilt  paper.  For  i 
desoription  of  it  see  chapters  xxxviii.  and  xl. 
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night.  At  the  end  of  this  passage  was  the  peristyle  of  th(j  temple, 
aaoeoded  by  several  steps,  and  having  on  the  right  a  monastery  of 
priests.  The  principal  gate  was  encrusted  with  jasper  and  overlaid 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments  skilfully  wrought.  The  navo  of  tha 
temple  was  supported  by  lot\y  columns.  There  was  a  choir,  as  lu 
ISaropean  cathedrals,  with  scats  and  a  grating  all  round.  Male  and 
female  choristers  chanted  the  prayers,  much  as  in  Catholic  churchcs» 
and  the  surplices  put  Rodrigo  in  mind  of  the  prebends  of  Toledo. 
The  church  was  filled  with  silent  devotees.  Four  of  the  priests 
accosted  him,  and  seem  to  have  put  him  to  great  uneasiness  by  con- 
ducting him  to  the  altar  of  their  **  infamous  relics,"  surrounded 
with  an  infinite  number  of  lamps.  After  raising  five  or  six  cur- 
tains, covering  as  many  gratings,  first  of  iron,  then  of  silver,  and 
the  last  one  of  gold,  a  kind  of  chest  was  exposed,  in  which  were  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  Taiko-Sama.  Within  this  enclosure  none  but 
the  chief  priests  could  enter.  All  the  Japanese  present  prostrated 
themselves. 

Hastening  to  quit  **  this  accursed  spot,"  Rodrigo  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  priests  to  their  gardens,  exceeding,  he  says,  those  of 
Aranjuez. 

Of  the  religion  of  Japan  he  makes  the  following  observations : 
•*  The  Japanese,  like  us,  use  holy,  or  rather  unholy,  water,  and 
chaplets  consecrated  to  their  false  gods,  Xaka  and  Nido  [Amida], 
which  are  not  the  only  ones  that  they  worship,  for  there  are  no  less 
than  thirty-five  different  sects  or  religions  in  Japan.  Some  deny 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  others  adore  divers  gods,  and  others 
yet  the  elements.  All  are  tolerated.  ITie  bonzes  of  all  the  sects 
having  concurred  in  a  recjucst  to  the  emperor,  that  he  would  expel 
our  monks,  the  prince,  troubled  with  their  importunities,  inquired 
how  many  different  religions  there  were  in  Japan.  *  Thirty-five,' 
was  the  reply.  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  where  thirty-five  sects  can  be 
tolerated,  we  can  easily  bear  with  thirty-six ;  —  leave  the  strangers 
in  peace.'"  He  estimates  the  Christians  at  three  hundred  thousand 
—  a  much  more  probable  number  than  the  eighteen  hundred  thou- 
sand, at  which  they  were  reckoned  by  the  missionaries,*  whose 
reckoning  was  the  same  now  that  it  had  been  ten  years  before. 

*  The  total  number  of  baptisms  in  Japan,  in  1606,  according  to  the  annual 
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From  Miako  Don  Kodrigo  proceeded  to  Faxima  (Fucimi) 
adjoiuing,  where  he  embarked  for  Osaka,  ten  leagues  down  a 
river,  as  large  as  the  Guadalquivir  at  Seville,  and  full  of  vessels. 
Osaka,  built  close  to  the  sea,  he  reckons  to  contain  one  million 
inhabitants.  Here  he  embarked  in  a  junk  for  Nagasaki.  Not 
finding  his  vessel  in  proper  repair,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  emperor  to  return  to  Seruga,  where  he  renewed  his  endeav- 
ors to  persuade  that  prince  to  expel  the  Dutch,  but  without  effect 
At  last,  with  presents  and  despatches  for  the  king  of  Spaia,  he  set 
sail  August  1st,  IGIO,  after  a  stay  in  Japan  of  nearly  two  years.* 

Meanwhile  an  event  occurred,  of  which  Rodrigo  makes  no  men* 
lion,  but  for  which  the  Portuguese  were  inclined  to  hold  him 
responsible,  no  less  than  the  Dutch.  The  annual  carao  from  Macao 
had  arrived,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  autumn  of  1609,  after  an 
interval  of  three  years,  commanded,  as  it  happened,  by  the  very 
same  person  who  had  been  chief  magistrate  there  on  occasion  of  thtf 
late  seizure  and  execution  of  certain  Japanese.  The  emperor 
strengthened,  as  it  was  thought,  by  the  expectation  of  Dutch  and 
Spanish  trade,  encouraged  the  prince  of  Arima  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  subjects  who  had  perished  at  Macao  ;  and  when  the  carac  was 
ready  to  sail  on  her  return  voyage  she  was  attacked  by  a  fleet  of 
Japanese  boats.  They  were  two  or  three  times  repulsed,  but,  tak- 
ing the  carac  at  a  disadvantage,  becalmed  and  drifted  into  a  oar-^ 
row  passage,  they  succeeded  in  setting  her  on  fire,  and  in  destroying 
her  with  all  her  crew. 

Both  the  Dutch  factors  who  had  been  left  in  Japan,  and  the 
king  of  that  island,  Foyiie-Sama  (or  Foic-Sama),  who  had  exerted 
himself  greatly  for  the  establishment  of  Dutch  commerce,  were  not 

letter  of  that  year,  was  almost  three  thousand.  According  to  the  letter  of 
1603,  the  number  of  confessions  heard  that  year  was  eighty  thousand.  It 
appears  from  these  letters  that  many  female  converts  were  made,  among  the 
higher  classes,  by  the  reputed  efficacy  of  relics  and  the  prayers  of  the  ohareh 
in  cases  of  difficult  labor. 

*  Don  Rmlrigo  published  in  Spanish  a  narrative  of  his  residence  in  Japan. 
Of  this  very  rare  and  curious  work  an  abstnvct,  with  extracts,  is  given  in 
the  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  new  series,  1830.  The  Spaniard  is  rathet 
excessive  in  his  estimates  of  population,  but  appears  to  have  been  sensible  and 
Judicious.  His  accounts  are  well  borne  out,  as  we  shall  see,  by  thoee  of  Saris, 
Kiinpfer,  and  others,    liis  whol^  title  was  I>on  Rodrigo  de  Vivero  y  VeluMO. 
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a  little  annoyed  at  the  non-appearance  of  any  Dutch  vessels  at 
Firando  during  the  year  1610.  The  Butch  in  the  lilast  Indies  had, 
indeed,  at  this  moment  other  things  to  attend  to.  Verhoeven,  after 
his  return  to  the  Moluccas,  had  been  entrapped  and  treacherously 
fiJain  at  Banda,  by  the  natives  of  that  island,  along  with  many  of 
his  principal  officers.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Dutch 
from'  soon  after  making  a  treaty  with  these  islanders,  by  which  they 
obtained  the  sole  right  of  purchasing  their  nutmegs  and  mace,  and 
which  they  followed  up  by  the  establishment  of  not  less  than  seven 
forts  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  by  vigorous,  though  as  yet  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  drive  away  the  Spaniards  who  had  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  Portuguese. 

The  Moluccas  thus  occupied.  Admiral  Wittert,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  sailed  with  part  of  the 
ships  for  Manilla ;  for  though  the  truce  between  Spain  and  Holland 
was  known,  it  had  not  been  proclaimed  in  the  East  Indies,  and  was 
not  regarded  by  either  party.  Here,  unfortunately,  Wittert  suffered 
himself  to  be  surprised  by  a  much  superior  Spanish  force,  and  though 
he  fought  with  the  greatest  courage  till  he  fell,  his  own  ship  and 
two  others  were  taken,  and  another  blown  up,  two  only  making 
their  escape. 

Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Red  Lion  in  Holland,  a 
number  of  ships  had  been  fitted  out  for  Japan ;  but  the  first  to 
arrive  was  a  small  yacht,  called  the  Brach,  in  July,  IGll,  with  only 
a  trifling  cargo  of  clotLs,  silks,  pepper,  ivory  and  lead.  Presently 
a  government  officer  came  on  board  to  demand  a  manifest  of  the 
cargo  to  be  sent  to  the  emperor ;  but  this  the  Duteh  did  not  like  to 
submit  to,  as  the  Portuguese  were  free  from  it,  and  especially  as 
the  present  cargo  was  so  trifling.  Tliese  demands  being  renewed, 
finally,  though  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  small  means  they  had  of 
making  presents,  they  resolved  upon  a  new  mission  to  the  emperor's 
court.  The  king  of  Firando  advised  them  also  to  extend  their  visit 
to  the  hereditary  prince  at  Jedo,  and  not  to  omit  paying  their 
respects  to  Fide  Jori,  at  Osaka,  son  of  the  late  emperor,  and  who 
might  yet  mount  the  throne.  The  king  of  Firando  furnished  a  gal- 
ley, in  addition  to  one  belonging  to  the  factories,  and  two  commis- 
aioners,  of  whom  the  principal  was  Jacob  Spex,  set  out  for  Seruga, 
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July  17,  with  an  interpreter  and  a  Japanese  gentleman  as  a  guide 
or  conductor.* 

The  6th  of  August  thej  reached  Osaka,  defended  by  a  fine  castle, 
in  which  dwelt  Fide  Jori,  now  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  had 
always  been  kept  secluded,  but  enjoyed  a  large  revenue,  and  liad 
many  adherents,  by  whom,  as  the  Duteh  learnt,  the  hope  of  placing 
him  on  the  throne  was  zealously  entertained. 

Arriving  at  Miako,  they  learnt  that  a  Portuguese  embassy  had 
passed  through  it  four  days  preceding.  They  were  deputies  from 
Macao,  who  had  landed  at  Kangoxima  in  a  small  vessel,  and  had 
gone  with  rich  presents  to  the  emperor  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  trade 
and  indemnification  for  the  vessels  destroyed  at  Nagasaki  two  years 
before.  Accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  trumpeters  and  other 
musicians,  they  marched,  with  great  pomp,  to  the  sound  of  tho 
instruments,  the  whole  of  them,  even  their  black  slaves,  clothed  in 
velvet  of  a  uniform  color.  The  governor  of  Miako,  to  whom  they 
had  made  rich  presents,  had  funiished  them  with  eighty-eight  horses, 
which  they  had  ecjuippcd  at  their  own  expense. 

Nor  was  this  governor  (the  same  apparently  who  had  entertained 
Don  Rodrigo)  less  bountiful  to  the  Dutch.  He  funiished  them 
with  horses,  a  passport  and  letters  to  the  chief  of  the  emperor's 
council,  but  refused  their  presents,  not  being  accustomed,  he  said, 
to  take  anything  from  strangers.  When  they  pressed  him,  he  still 
refused  to  accept  anything  now,  but  promised,  if  they  had  anything 
left  at  their  return,  to  allow  them  to  remember  him — a  piece  of 
disinterestedness  by  which  the  economical  Dutch  were  greatly 
charmed. 

Just  before  reaching  Seruga,  they  encountered  Adams,  the  Eng- 
lish pilot,  to  whom  they  had  written,  and  who,  upon  arriving  at 
Seruga,  hastened  to  Konsequidono,  the  siinie  secretary  of  the  em- 
peror seen  by  Don  Rodrigo,  but  whom  the  Duteh  call  president  of 
the  council,  to  solicit  for  them  a  speedy  audience.  While  waiting 
for  it,  they  learnt  that  the  Portuguese  ambassadors  had  not  been 

•  There  \s  a  narrative  of  this  journey,  rather  a  perplexed  one,  apparently 
written  by  Spex  himself,  adled  to  the  Rt-lation  of  Verhoeven's  voyage  in 
Recueil  des  Voyaijcs  qui  ont  servi  a  Veslablisement  dela  Compngnie  dc9  Indett 
Oriental  dam  les  Provinces  Unies.  A  full  abstract  of  it  is  in  the  g^rcat 
ooUeotioD,  Hist.  Gen.  des  Voyages^  vol.  viii. 
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saeoesBiul ;  nor  had  a  Spanish  embassy,  which  had  jost  arrived 
from  New  Spain,  with  thanks  to  the  emperor  for  his  courtesies  to 
Dou  Rodrigo.  The  presents  of  this  ambassador  were  very  splendid ; 
but  his  carriage  was  so  haughty  as  to  displease  the  Japanese.  He 
donaoded  leave  for  the  Spaniards  to  build  ships,  for  which  the  for- 
ests and  workmen  of  Japan  afforded  greater  facilities  than  either 
Manilla  or  New  Spain,  and  to  explore  the  coasts,  the  Spaniards' 
ignorance  of  which  had  cost  them  the  loss  of  some  valuable  vessels. 
This  was  agreed  to ;  but  the  emperor  declined  the  request  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Dutch,  saying  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
these  European  quarrels.  Adams  was  present  at  these  interviews ; 
nor  did  he  fail  by  his  representations  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the 
emperor  against  the  Spaniards. 

Sionsubrondono,  the  emperor's  treasurer,  freely  told  the  Dutch 
that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  represented  them  as  coming 
to  Japan  rather  as  privateersraen  than  as  traders,  and  that,  aa 
might  be  seen  by  the  sraallness  of  their  present  cargo,  their  chief 
resource  for  trade  was  in  the  prizes  they  took.  But  Adams  entered 
with  great  zeal  into  their  defence,  insisting  upon  their  honesty  and 
&imes8  as  the  qualities  which  had  given  them  such  success  in  trade, 
referring  to  the  recent  truce  with  Spain  as  showing  that  plunder 
was  not  their  object,  and  excusing  the  smallness  of  the  present 
venture  by  the  lack,  as  yet,  of  any  regular  treaty. 

These  representations  were  not  without  their  effect.  Konsequidono 
received  the  Dutch  very  graciously,  approved  the  requests  which 
they  made  on  the  subject  of  trade,  and  promised  to  lay  them  before 
the  emperor  pending  their  visit  to  Jedo,  for  which  he  furnished 
them  with  vessels,  horses  and  guides.  With  much  persuasion  he 
was  at  last  induced  to  accept  a  present,  which  the  Dutch  regarded 
as  a  special  favor,  as  he  had  positively  declined  any  from  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spaniards.  Before  their  departure,  they  were  admitted 
to  an  audience  from  the  emperor,  who  inquired  of  them  how  many 
soldiers  they  had  in  the  Moluccas ;  *  whether  they  traded  to  Borneo ; 
whether  it  were  true  that  the  best  camphor  came  from  that  island ; 
what  odoriferous  woods  the  Dutch  had  in  their  country ;  and  other 
similar  questions,  to  which  they  replied  through  their  interpreter. 

*  They  had  about  four  handred,  and  the  Spaniards  about  twice  as  manj. 
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After  thej  had  taken  their  leave,  KonscquidoDO  and  Sionsabrondono 
reconducted  them  out  of  the  hall,  at  the  same  time  felicitating  them 
on  their  favorable  audience.  It  was  very  unusual,  they  said,  for 
the  emperor  to  make  himself  so  familiar ;  he  did  not  bestow  such 
a  favor  even  on  the  greatest  lords  of  the  empire,  who  brought 
him  presents  of  the  value  of  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  taels ; 
nor  had  he  said  a  single  word  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
ambassadors.  To  Adams,  who  was  called  back  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments, the  emperor  expressed  himself  greatly  delighted  with  the 
presents,  as  showing  that  tlie  Dutch  were  "  past  masters "  in  arts 
as  well  as  in  arms. 

The  Dutchmen,  having  caused  their  propositions  to  be  written  out 
in  Japanese,  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  Konsequidono,  and,  on  the 
18th,  they  were  furnished  with  an  order  for  ten  horses,  and  a 
letter  to  the  hereditary  prince  at  Jedo.  Adams,  who  was  in  as 
great  favor  at  this  court  as  at  Scruga,  lodged  them  in  a  house  of 
his  own,  and  undertook  to  give  notice  of  their  arrival  to  Sadudono, 
president  of  the  prince's  council  and  father  of  Konsequidono,  who 
sent  an  officer  in  return  to  make  his  compliments  to  the  Dutchmen. 

They  made  him  a  visit  the  next  day,  with  a  present,  which,  as  a 
great  favor,  he  condescended  to  accept.  He  inquired  of  them  par- 
ticularly the  cause  of  the  war  which  had  lasted  so  long  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Dutch,  and  the  history  of  the  negotiations  which 
had  brought  about  the  recent  truce.  The  Dutch  did  not  conceal 
the  small  extent  of  their  country,  and  the  Japanese  minister  ex- 
pressed great  astonishment  that  so  feeble  a  state  should  have  resisted 
with  such  success  so  powerful  a  king.  Finally,  he  treated  them  to 
a  collation  of  fruit.  Though  very  old  and  infirm,  he  conducted 
them  to  the  passage,  and  promised  to  accompany  them  the  next  day 
to  the  palace.  Admitted  to  the  imperial  palace,  the  prince 
thanked  them  for  the  journey  they  had  undertaken  to  see  him ; 
but  when  (pretending  orders  from  Holland  to  that  eflfect)  they 
besought  his  favor  and  protection,  he  dii?missed  them  with  a 
nod.  An  officer,  however,  conducted  them  over  the  palace,  and  the 
prince  sent  them  some  presents,  though  not  very  magnificent  ones. 
They  themselves  made  many  presents,  principally  cloth  and  glass 
bottles,  to  many  lords  of  the  court,  among  whom  they  found,  in 
Lgh  favor,  a  brother  of  the  young  king  of  Firando. 
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jfrom  Jedo  they  proooedcd  to  a  port  eighteen  leagues  distant, 
^irobably  Uragawa),  where  Adams  had  another  house,  and  where 
toey  found  the  Spanish  ship  which  hud  brought  the  ambassa- 
dor from  New  Spain.  The  ambassador  himself  was  also  there. 
He  sent  them  a  very  civil  message,  to  which  they  responded  with 
equal  civility.  Pressing  invitations  for  a  visit  passed  between  them, 
bat  neither  party  would  be  the  first  to  call  on  the  other.  By  some 
Flemings,  however,  attached  to  tiie  ambassador's  suite,  they  were 
assured  that  the  ambassador  had  no  authority  to  demand  the  ex 
elusion  of  the  Dutch,  which  he  had  done  on  his  own  authority. 
The  embassy,  they  said,  had  been  fitted  out  at  an  expense  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

Upon  their  return  to  Seruga,  October  1st,  Adams  brought  them 
the  patent  which  the  emperor  had  granted  for  their  commerce,  and 
which,  being  translated,  proved  to  be  in  the  following  words : 

"  All  Dutch  ships  that  come  into  my  empire  of  Japan,  'whatever  place  or 
port  they  put  into,  we  do  hereby  expressly  command  all  and  every  one  of 
oar  subjects  not  to  molest  the  same  in  any  way,  nor  to  be  a  hindrance  to 
them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  show  them  all  manner  of  help,  favor  and 
assistance.  Every  one  shall  beware  to  maintain  the  friendship  in  assurance 
of  which  we  have  been  pleaaed  to  give  our  imperial  word  to  these  people  ;  and 
vrerj  one  shall  take  care  that  our  commands  and  promises  be  inviolably  kept 

**  Dated  (according  to  the  Japanese  calendar  equivalent  to)  August  HO^ 
1611."  • 

The  Dutch  were  very  much  troubled  to  find  that  the  clause 
guaranteeing  freedom  from  the  visits  of  inspectors  and  guards, 
and  interference  with  their  trade  by  the  government,  which  had 
been  the  great  object  of  their  mission,  was  omitted.  They  made 
representations  on  the  subject  to  Konsequidono,  who  advised  them 
not  to  press  it.  But  as  they  conceived  it  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, they  drew  up  a  Japanese  memorial,  which  Adams  presented 
to  the  emperor,  and  the  request  of  which  Konsequidono  seconded 
with  such  effect  that  the  emperor  ordered  an  edict  granting  the 
wishes  of  the  Dutch  to  be  drawn  up,  which  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  sign.     Such  is  the  statement  in  Spex's  narrative ;   but  no  such 

*  Kampfer  gives  this  translation,  and  also  a  fac-simile  of  the  original 
Japanese.     The  same  translation  is  also  given  by  Spez. 
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document  appears  to  be  preserved  in  the  arohives  of  the  Dutch 
factory,  the  short  one  already  given  being  everywhere  cited  and 
relied  upon  as  the  charter  of  the  Dutch  trade  to  Japan,  without 
any  mention  anywhere  else  of  any  such  supplement  to  it. 

The  return  of  the  Dutchmen,  by  way  of  Miako,  to  Firando,  does 
not  offer  anything  remarkable,  except  their  meeting  at  Sakai 
(whither  they  went  to  learn  the  price  of  goods  and  the  course  of 
trade  there),  with  Melichor  von  Santvoort,  one  of  the  Dutchmen 
who  had  reached  Japan  at  the  same  time  with  Adams.  After 
selecting  factors  to  stay  behind,  ordering  the  erection  of  warehouses, 
and  making  such  presents  as  their  small  means  admitted  to  their 
Japanese  friends,  their  vessel  set  sail  on  her  return  the  28th  of  Sep 
tember. 

The  Dutch,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  greatly  assisted  by  Adams. 
The  Spanish  envoy,  in  his  negotiations,  relied  chiefly,  as  Don  Rod- 
rigo  had  done  before  him,  on  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Father 
Louis  Sotelo,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  noble  descent,*  established  at 
Miako,  who  entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  project  of  a  regular 
trade  between  Japan  and  Mexico.  But  the  old  jealousy  which  the 
Japanese  had  long  entertained  of  the  Spaniards  soon  broke  out 
afresh.  Some  soundings  made  along  the  coast  by  the  vessel  which 
brought  out  the  Sj)anish  ambassador  were  looked  upon  with  great 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  which  Adams  is  said  to  have  aggravated. 
Sotelo,  despairing  of  success  with  the  emperor,  though  at  first  he  had 
seemed  to  favor  his  projects,  subsequently  proposed  the  same  scheme 
to  Mazamoney,  who  mled  over  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Oxu,  or  Mouts,  in  the  north  of  Japan,  hitherto  almost  unknown, 
hut  to  which  a  few  missionaries  had  lately  made  their  way.  The 
prince  of  Oxu  adopted  Sotelo's  project  with  zeal,  affecting  also  (piite 
a  leaning  towards  the  new  faith,  and,  at  Sotelo's  suggestion,  he  sent 
an  ambassador  to  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  Spain. 

After  many  disappointment**,  Sotelo  with  this  ambassador  set  sail 
at  length  fur  New  Spain,  about  the  end  of  the  year  10 13,  in  a  vessel 
belonging  to  Mazamoney ;  and,  by  way  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  pro- 
ceeded to  Seville  and  Madrid,  where  they  arrived  in  October,  1614. 

*  The  Franciscan  martyrology  says  he  was  born  at  Seville  of  the  blood 
royal. 
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Thence  they  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  had  an  audience  of  the  Pope^ 
Norember  HO,  1615,  by  whom  Sotclo  was  nominated  bishop  for  the 
north  and  eaat  parts  of  Japan,  and  his  legate  for  the  whole  of  it.* 
Having  reached  New  Spain  on  his  return,  he  found  in  the  port  of 
Acapulco  a  Japanese  vessel  belonging  to  Mazamoney,  —  the  same, 
probably,  in  which  he  had  arrived,  and  which,  having  disposed  of  a 
cargo  of  Japanese  goods,  t66k.  on  freight  for  Manilla  a  part  of  the 
Boite  of  a  new  Spanish  governor  of  the  Philippines,  intending  to 
pnrdiase  at  Manilla  a  cargo  of  Chinese  silks.  But  the  Council  of 
the  Indies,  under  the  influence  of  tho  Jesuits,  and  on  the  plea  that 
the  nomination  of  all  eastern  bit^hops  belonged  to  the  king,  opposed 
Sotelo*s  consecration ;  and  the  merchants  of  Manilla,  alarmed  at 
the  rivalry  of  New  Spain  for  the  Japanese  trade,  made  such  repre- 
sentations that,  on  his  arrival  there,  his  papers  were  seized,  and  he 
himself  was  sent  back  to  the  superiors  of  his  order  in  New  Mexico. 
But  long  before  the  occurrence  of  this  event, —  in  fact,  previous 
to  the  departure  of  Sotelo  from  Japan,  —  the  Catholic  fiiith  there 
had  received  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered,  and  which 
brought  it  to  speedy  ruin. 

•  A.n  nccount  in  Italian  of  Sotelo*8  embassy,  Historia  del  Ret/no  de  Voxu 
del  Graponi,  SfC^  e  del  Ambasciata^  ifc,  wius  published  at  Rume  the  same 
yea**,  1015.  There  is  no  Japanese  letter  of  later  date  than  IGOl,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Hay,  or,  as  perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  \\e  called,  of  Martin  Nutius 
(at  least  so  his  name  was  written  in  Latin),  citizen  and  bookseller  of  Ant- 
werp, at  the  sign  of  the  two  storks,  **  a  man  zealous  for  tho  Catholic  fiith," 
80  liny  SJiys,  aifd  by  whom  the  collection  was  projected.  He  applied  to  the 
rector  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Antwerp,  for  an  editor,  and  Hay  was  appointed. 
A  few  of  the  letters  were  translated  by  Hay  ;  the  greater  part  had  nli^eady 
appeareil  as  "eparate  pamphlets,  tninslated  by  others.  Hay's  vehement 
Scutch  controversial  spirit  breaks  out  hotly  in  some  of  the  dedicatory  letters 
which  he  has  introduced.  Of  the  Japanese  letters  subsequent  to  IGOl,  there 
is  no  c<>IIection.  They  were  published  separately  as  they  were  received, 
translated  into  Italian,  from  which  were  made  French  and  Spanish  trans- 
lati«yfis. 
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The  pilot,  Adams,  having  heard  from  Spex  that  certain  English 
merchants  had  established  themselves  in  the  island  of  Java,  he 
wrote  to  them,  under  date  of  October  22,  1611,  giving  aii  account 
of  himself,  and  inclosing  a  letter  to  his  wife,  which  he  besought 
these  unknown  countr}ancn  of  his  to  convey  to  his  friends  at  .Lime- 
house  or  in  Kent,  so  that  his  wife,  "  in  a  manner  a  widow,"  and  his 
fatherless  children,  might  hear  of  him,  and  he  of  ihr.i\,  bsfore  his 
death.  "  You  shall  understand,"  wrote  Adams,  "that  the  Holland- 
ers have  here  an  Indies  of  money,  so  that  they  need  not  to  bring 
silver  out  of  Holland  to  the  P]ast  Indies,  for  in  Japan  tVere  Is  much 
gold  and  silver  to  serve  their  turn  in  other  places  where  need 
requireth."  He  enumerated  as  vendible  in  Japan  for  r?ady  money, 
raw  silk,  damask,  black  tafietas,  black  and  red  cloth  of  the  best 
kinds,  lead,  &c.  To  a  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  othcrwis'^  not 
very  correct  account  of  the  extent  and  the  geography  of  the  J"pan- 
cse  dominions,  he  added  the  following  description  of  the  inhabit  vnts : 
"  The  people  of  this  island  of  Japan  are  good  of  nature,  cou.^  ^cous 
above  measure,  and  valiant  in  war.  Their  justice  is  severeb  exe- 
cuted, and  without  partiality,  upon  transgressors.  They  are  gov- 
erned in  great  civility.  I  think  no  land  in  the  world  better  ^v- 
crncd  by  civil  policy.  The  people  are  very  superstitious  in  heir 
religion,  and  are  of  diverse  opinions.  There  are  many  Jesuit  and 
Franciscan  friars  in  this  land,  and  they  have  converted  many  be 
Christians,  and  have  many  churches  in  the  island." 
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Tb^B  letter,  which  was  given  in  charge  to  the  master's  mate  of 
the  Dutch  vessel,  must  have  reached  the  English  Jilast  India  Com* 
[Miny*8  factory  at  Bantam,  in  Java,  previous  to  the  first  of  June, 
1612 ;  for  on  that  day  an  answer  to  it  was  despatched  by  the  Globe, 
which  had  just  arrived  from  England,  and  which,  sailing  from  Ban- 
tam to  Patania,  met  there  the  same  master's  mate  who  had  brought 
A-dams'  letter,  and  who,  being  just  about  to  return  to  Japan  in  a 
Dutch  pinnace,  promised  to  deliver  the  answer. 

Already,  however,  independently,  of  Adams'  letter,  -a  project 
liad  been  started  in  England  for  opening  a  trade  with  Japan, 
founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  Adams'  being  there,  derived  from 
the  crew  of  the  Dutch  ship,  the  lied  Lion.  The  Globe,  which 
left  England  January  5,  IGll,  carried  letters  to  Adams  to  that 
effect,  and  she  was  followed  in  April  by  the  Clove,  the  Thomas 
and  the  Hector,  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Saris,  an  old 
adventurer  in  the  East,  and  a  former  resident  at  Bantam,  with 
letters  from  the  king  of  England  to  the  emperor  of  Japan. 

After  touching,  trading,  negotiating  and  fighting,  at  Socotra, 
Mocha,  and  other  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  Saris  arrived  at  Bantam 
in  October,  1612.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  letter  of  Adams  was 
re-read  in  presence  of  the  assembled  merchants ;  and  doubtless  it 
encouraged  Saris  in  his  project  of  visiting  Japan.  Having  taken  in 
seven  hundred  Backs  of  pepper,  in  addition  to  the  broadcloths,  gun- 
powder, and  other  goods  brought  from  England,  Saris  sailed  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1013,  in  the  Clove,  his  crew  consisting  of  seventy- 
four  English,  one  Spaniard,  one  Japanese,  to  serve  as  an  interpre- 
ter, he  speaking  also  the  Malay  language,  which  Captain  Saris 
understood,  and  five  S warts,  probably  Malays. 

Passing  in  sight  of  the  south  coast  of  Celebes,  Saris  touched  at 
several  of  the  ports  in  the  group  of  the  Moluccas,  occupied  at 
that  time,  some  of  them  by  Dutch  and  others  by  Spanish  facto- 
ries,—  the  Spaniards  from  Manilla  having  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Portuguese,  whom  the  Dutch  had  driven  out.  R^^g-arding  all  new 
comers  (if  of  any  other  nation  than  their  own)  with  scarcely  less 
suspicion  and  hostility  than  they  did  each  other,  and  both  of  them 
joining  to  oppress  and  plunder  the  unhappy  natives,  "  who  were 
wrought  upon,"  so  Saris  says,  "  to  spoil  one  another  in  civil,  war," 
the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  secure  in  strong  forts,  sat  by  and  looked 
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on,  "  prepared  to  take  the  bone  from  him  that  would  wrest  it  from 
hb  fellow."  The  Dutch  fort  at  Buchian  had  a  garrison  of  thirtj 
Dutch  soldiers,  and  eleven  Dutch  women,  "  able  to  withstand  thi 
ftirj  of  the  Spaniard,  or  other  nation  whatsoever,  being  of  a  verj 
lusty,  large  breed." 

The  Dutch  commander  would  not  allow  the  natives  to  trade  witi 
the  English,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  single  katty  of  cloves,  threat^ 
ening  with  death  those  who  did  so,  and  claiming  all  the  Spio% 
Islands  held  by  them  as  **  their  country,  conquered  by  the  sword 
they  having,  with  much  loss  of  blood  and  money,  delivered  th« 
inhabitants  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Portuguese,  and  having  made  a 
perpetual  contract  with  them  for  the  purchase  of  all  their  spices  at 
a  fixed  rate,"  in  the  case  of  cloves  at  about  eight  cents  the  pound. 
This  claim  of  exclusive  right  of  trade  Captain  Saris  declined  to 
acknowledge ;  at  the  same  time  he  professed  his  readiness  to  give 
the  Dutch,  "  as  neighbors  and  brethren  in  Christ,"  a  preference  in 
purchasing  any  part  of  his  cargo  of  which  they  might  happen  to  stand 
in  need. 

The  English  and  Dutch  had  been  ready  enough  to  join  together 
in  breaking  up  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  monopoly,  and  in  forc- 
ing a  trade  in  the  Indian  seas ;  but  it  was  already  apparent  that 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  in  the  amount  of  capital  at 
its  command  very  far  surpassed  the  English  Company,  was  bent  on 
establishing  a  monopoly  of  its  own,  not  less  close  than  that  for- 
merly maintained  by  the  Portuguese.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other 
hand,  professed  friendship,  and  made  some  ofiers  of  trade ;  but  Cap- 
tain Saris,  suspecting  treachery,  did  not  choose  to  trust  them. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  he  left  the  Moluccas,  and  stood  on  his 
course  for  Japan.  On  the  10th  of  June,  having  been  in  sight  of 
land  for  a  day  or  two,  his  ships  were  boarded  by  four  great  fishing- 
boats,  fitted  with  both  sails  and  oars,  from  whose  crews  they  learned 
that  they  were  off  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki.  In  fact,  one  of  these 
boats  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  and  was  manned  by  "  new  Chris- 
tians," who  had  mistaken  the  ships  of  Captain  Saris  for  the 
annual  Portuguese  carac.  Finding  their  mistake,  no  entreatj 
c50uld  prevail  uj)on  them  to  stay ;  but  two  of  the  other  boats,  for 
thirty  dollars  each  in  money,  and  rice  for  food,  agreed  to  pilot 
the  ship  to  Firando,  by  the  pilot's  reckoning  some  thirty  leagues  to 
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the  north,  and  the  boatmen  coming  on  board  began  to  assist  in  work- 
ing the  vessel,  showing  themselves  not  less  handy  than  the  English 
aiailors. 

No  sooner  had  the  ship  anchored  off  Firando,  than  she  was  vis- 
ited by  the  king  or  hereditary  governor  of  that  island,  by  name 
Foyne-Sama,  —  the  same  who  had  shown  so  much  favor  to  the 
Patch,  —  upward  of  seventy  years  old,  attended  by  his  nephew  or 
grandchild,  a  young  man  of  two-and-twcnty,  who  governed  under 
him.  They  came  with  forty  boats  or  galleys,  with  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen oars  a  side;  but  on  approaching  the  vessel,  all  fell  back,  except 
the  two  which  carried  the  princes,  who  came  on  board  unattended, 
except  by  a  single  person  each.  They  were  bareheaded  and  bare- 
legged, wearing  shoes,  but  no  stockings ;  the  fore-part  of  their  heads 
shaven  to  the  crown,  and  their  hair  behind,  which  was  very  long, 
gathered  up  into  a  knot.  They  were  clad  in  shirts  and  breeches, 
over  which  was  a  silk  gown  girt  to  them,  with  two  swords  of  the 
country  at  their  side,  one  half  a  yard  in  length,  the  other  half  as 
long.  Their  manner  of  salutation  was  to  put  off  their  shoes,  and 
then  stooping,  with  their  right  hand  in  their  left,  and  both  against 
their  knees,  to  approach  with  small  sidling  8tepR,  slightly  moving 
their  hands  at  the  same  time,  and  crying  Auyk !  Auyh  ! 

Captain  Saris  conducted  them  to  his  cabin,  where  he  hud  a  ban- 
quet spread,  and  a  concert  of  music,  with  which  they  seemed  much 
delighted.  The  old  king  received  with  much  joy  a  letter  from  the 
king  of  England,  but  put  off  reading  it  till  *^^  Auye  "  (or,  according 
to  Adams'  way  of  writing  it,  Angiu*)  should  come — that  word 
being  the  Japanese  for  pilot,  and  the  name  by  which  Adams  was 
known,  to  whom,  then  at  Jedo,  letters  were  sent  the  same  night, 
as  also  to  the  emperor. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  gone  on  shore,  all  his  principal  people, 
attended  by  a  multitude  of  soldiers,  entered  the  ship,  each  man  of 
consequence  bringing  a  present  of  venison,  wild  boar,  large  and 
fat  wild  fowl,  fruits,  fish,  &c. ;  but  as  the  crowd  proved  troublesome, 
kin«'  Foyno  sent  an  ofiicer  on  board  to  keep  order  and  prevent  mis- 
«hitf     The  next  day  eanie  hoinc  three-score  great  boats  or  galleys. 

•  ♦•  I  am  calle<I  in  the  Japanese  tongue  Axoiu  Sama.  By  that  name  am  I 
known  all  the  coaot  aluug."  —  Leitert  of  ^ams,  Jan.  12,  1G14. 
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▼cry  well  manned,  which  towed  the  vessel  into  the  harbor  of  which 
the  entrance  was  narrow  and  dangerous.  Here  they  anchored  in  five 
fathoms,  so  close  to  the  shore  that  they  could  talk  with  the  peopLr 
in  the  houses,  saluting  the  town  with  nine  pieces  of  ordnance — b 
compliment  which  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  return,  having  n« 
cannon,  only  pieces  for  small  shot.  The  ship  was  speedily  surrounded 
with  boats  full  of  people,  who  seemed  much  to  admire  her  head  and 
stern,  and  the  decks  were  so  crowded  witli  men,  women  and  diil- 
dren,  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  about.  The  captain  took  sev- 
eral of  the  better  sort  of  women  into  his  cabin,  where  a  picture  of 
Venus  and  Cupid  **  did  hang  somewhat  wantonly,  set  out  in  a  large 
frame,  which,  mistaking  it  for  the  Virgin  and  her  Son,  some  of  those 
women  kneeled  to  and  worshipped  with  great  devotion,"  at  the  same 
time  whispering  in  a  low  tone,  that  they  might  not  be  overheard  by 
their  companions,  that  they  were  Christ ia?ios ;  by  which  it  was 
understood  that  they  were  converts  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits. 

Soon  after,  king  Foyne  came  again  on  board,  and  brought  with 
him  four  women  of  his  family.  They  were  barelegged,  except  that 
a  pair  of  half-buskins  were  bound  by  a  silk  ribbon  about  their  insteps, 
and  were  clad  in  a  number  of  silk  gowns,  one  skirt  over  another, 
bound  about  their  waists  by  a  girdle,  their  hair  very  black  and  long, 
and  tied  in  a  comely  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  no  part  of  which 
was  shaven,  like  the  men's.  They  had  good  faces,  hands  and  feet, 
clear-skinned  and  white,  but  wanting  color ;  which,  however,  they  sup- 
plied by  art.  They  were  low  in  stature  and  very  fat,  courteous  in 
behavior,  of  which  they  well  understood  the  ceremonials  according 
to  the  Japanese  fashion. '  At  first  they  seemed  a  little  bashful ;  bat 
the  king  "  willing  them  to  be  frolic,"  and  all  other  company  being 
excluded  except  Captain  Saris  and  the  interpreter,  they  sang  sev- 
eral songs,  playing  on  an  instrument  much  like  a  guitar,  but  with 
four  strings  only,  which  they  fingered  very  nimbly  with  the  left 
hand,  holding  in  the  other  a  piece  of  ivory,  with  which  they  touched 
the  strings,  playing  and  singing  by  book,  the  tunes  being  noted  on 
lines  and  spaces,  much  the  same  as  European  music. 

Not  long  after,  desirous  to  be"  frolic,"  the  king  brought  en  board 
a  company  of  female  actors  —  such  as  were  common  in  Japan,  little 
better  it  would  seem,  than  slaves  and  courtesans,  being  under  the 
wntrol  of  a  master,  who  canried  them  from  place  to  place,  selling 
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liieir  favors,  and  "  exhibiting  comedies  of  war,  love  and  such  like, 
with  several  shifls  of  apparel  for  the  better  grace  of  the  matter 
aeted." 

It  appeared,  however,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  on  which  several 
of  the  English  were  present,  that,  besides  these  professional  actors, 
the  king  and  his  principal  courtiers  were  accustomed,  on  certain 
great  festivals,  at  which  the  whole  country  was  prosont,  to  present  a 
play,  of  which  the  matter  was  the  valiant  deeds  of  their  ancestors, 
from  the  beginning  of  their  kingdom  or  commonwealth,  intermixed, 
however,  with  much  mirth,  "to  give  the  common  people  content." 
On  that  occasion  they  had  as  musical  instruments,  to  assist  their 
voices,  little  tabors  or  stringed  instruments,  small  in  the  middle  and 
large  at  both  ends,  like  an  hour-glass ;  also  fifes ;  but  though  they 
kept  exact  time,  the  whole  performance  was  very  harsh  to  English 


While  waiting  for  Adams,  who  presently  arrived,  after  being  sev- 
enteen days  on  his  way,  a  house  on  shore  for  a  factory  was  hired, 
furnished  with  mats,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  for  a 
rent  of  about  ninety-five  dollars  for  six  months.  Not  long  after, 
leaving  Mr.  Richard  Cocks  in  charge  of  the  factory  and  the  trade, 
Captain  Saris  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  emperor,  attended  by  Adams 
and  seventeen  persons  of  his  own  company,  including  several  mer- 
cantile gentlemen,  a  tailor,  a  cook,  the  surgeon^s  mate,  the  Jap- 
anese interpreter,  the  coxswain,  and  one  sailor.  He  was  liberally 
iiimished  by  old  king  Foyne  with  a  conductor  for  the  journey,  a 
large  galley,  of  twenty-five  oars  a  side,  manned  with  sixty  men,  and 
also  with  a  hundred  taels  in  Japanese  money  (equal  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars),  to  pay  his  expenses,  which,  however, 
Captain  Saris  directed  Cocks  to  place  to  king  Foyne*s  credit  as  so 
much  money  lent. 

The  galley  being  handsomely  fitted  up  with  waist^cloths  and 
ensigns,  they  coasted  along  the  western  and  northern  shores  of  the 
great  island  of  Ximo  (or  Kiusiu),  ofi"  the  north-west  coast  of  which 
the  small  island  of  Firando  lay.  As  they  coasted  along,  they  passed 
a  number  of  handsome  towns.  Faccata,  distant  two  days'  rowing 
from  Firando,  had  a  very  strong  castle  of  freestone,  with  a  wide  and 
deep  ditch  and  drawbridge,  kept  in  good  repair,  but  without  can- 
ncc   or  garrison.      Here,   finding  the  current  too   strong,   they 
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stopped  to  dine.  Tho  town  seemed  as  large  as  London  within  the 
walls,  very  well  built,  with  straight  streets.  As  they  landed,  they 
had  experience,  repeated  almost  wherever  they  went,  of  that  antip- 
athy to  foreigners,  so  characteristic  a  trait  of  the  country;  fbr 
the  boyS)  children,  and  worser  sort  of  idle  people,  would  gather 
about  them,  crying  out  Core,  Core,  Cocore,  WarSy  taunting  them 
by  these  words  as  Coreans  with  false  hearts,  whooping,  hollowing, 
and  making  such  a  noise,  that  the  English  could  hardly  hear  each 
other  speak,  and  even  in  some  places  throwing  stones  at  them  —  all 
which  went  on  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  public 
officers.  In  general,  however,  the  police  was  very  strict,  and  punish- 
ments very  prompt  and  bloody.  Saris  saw  several  executions  in  the. 
streets,  after  which,  every  passer-by  was  allowed  to  try  his  sword  on 
the  dead  bodies,  which  thus  are  chopped  into  small  pieces,  and 
left  for  the  birds  of  prey  to  devour.  All  along  the  coast  they 
noticed  many  families  living  in  boats  upon  the  water,  as  in  Holland, 
the  women  being  very  expert  fishers,  not  only  with  lines  and  nets, 
but  by  diving,  which  gave  them,  however,  blood-shot  eyes. 

Coasting  through  the  Strait  of  Sinomosiqui  and  the  channel 
which  separates  Nipon  from  the  two  more  southern  islands,  on  the 
twentieth  day  after  leaving  Firando  they  reached  the  entrance  of 
a  river,  a  short  distance  up  which  lay  the  town  of  Osaka,  which, 
however,  they  could  only  reach  in  a  small  boat.  This  town,  which 
seemed  as  large  as  Faccata,  had  many  handsome  timber  bridges 
across  a  river  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  London.  It  had,  also,  a 
great  and  very  strong  castle  of  freestone,  in  which,  as  they  were 
told,  the  son  of  the  late  emperor,  left  an  infant  at  his  Other's 
decease,  was  kept  a  close  prisoner.  Some  nine  miles  from  Osaka, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  lay  the  town  of  Sakai,  not  so  large, 
but  accessible  to  ships,  and  a  place  of  great  trade. 

Leaving  their  galley  at  Osaka,  Captain  Saris  and  his  company 
passed  in  boats  up  a  river  or  canal,  one  day's  journey,  to  Fusimi, 
where  they  found  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  maintained 
by  the  emperor  to  keep  in  subjection  Osaka,  and  the  still  larger 
neighboring  city  of  Miako.  The  garrison  being  changed  at  that 
time,  the  old  troops  marching  out,  and  new  ones  marching  in,  a 
good  opportunity  was  afforded  to  see  their  array.  They  were 
umcd  with  a  species  of  fin -arms,  pikes,  swords  and  targets,  bowl 
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and  arrows,  and  itagadaihes^  described  as  like  a  Welsh  hook.  Thej 
inarched  live  abreast,  i^iith  an  officer  to  every  ten  files,  without 
colors  or  musical  instruments,  in  regiments  of  from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  to  five  hundred  men,  of  which  one  followed  the  other  at  tho 
distance  of  a  league  or  two,  and  were  met  for  two  or  three  days 
on  the  road.  Captain  Saris  was  very  favorably  impressed  with 
the  discipline  and  martial  bearing  of  these  troops.  The  captain- 
general,  whom  they  met  in  the  rear,  marched  in  very  great  state, 
hunting  and  hawking  all  the  way,  the  hawks  being  managed  exactly 
after  the  European  fashion.  The  horses  were  of  middle  size,  small- 
headed,  and  very  full  of  mettle. 

At  Fusimi,  Captain  Saris  and  his  company  quitted  their  bark,  and 
were  furnished  each  man  with,  a  horse  to  travel  over  land  to  Suruga, 
where  the  emperor  held  his  court.  For  Captain  Saris  a  palanquin 
was  also  provided,  with  bearers  to  carry  it,  two  at  a  time,  six  in 
number  where  the  way  was  level,  but  increased  to  ten  when  it 
became  hilly.  A  spare  horso  was  led  beside  the  palanquin  for  him 
to  ride  when  he  pleased,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try with  persons  of  importance,  a  slave  was  appointed  to  run  before 
him,  bearing  a  pike. 

Thus  they  travelled,  at  tho  rate  of  some  forty-five  miles  a  day, 
over  a  highway  for  the  most  part  very  level,  but  in  some  places  cut 
dirough  mountains ;  the  distances  being  marked,  in  divisions  of 
about  three  miles,  by  two  little  hillocks  on  each  side  of  the  way, 
planted  at  the  top  with  a  fair  pine-tree,  *»  trimmed  round  in  fashion 
of  an  arbor."  This  road,  which  was  full  of  travellers,  led  by  a 
succession  of  farms,  country-houses,  villages,  and  great  towns.  It 
passed  many  fresh  rivers  by  ferries,  and  near  many  fotoquis,  oi 
temples,  situated  in  groves,  ^^the  most  pleasantest  places  for  delighi 
in  the  whole  country." 

Every  town  and  village  was  well  furnished  with  taverns,  where 
meals  could  be  had  at  a  moment's  warning.  Here,  too,  lodgingr 
were  obtained,  and  horses  and  men  for  the  palanquin  were  taken 
up  by  the  director  of  the  journey,  like  post-horses  in  England.  The 
general  food  was  observed  to  be  rice.  The  people  ate  also  fish,  wild 
fowl  of  various  kinds,  fresh  and  salted,  and  various  picked  herbs  and 
roots.     Tbey  ploughed  with  horses  and  oxen,  as  in  Europe,  and 
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raised  good  red  wheat.     Besides  saki,  made  from  rice,  they  diank 
with  their  food  warm  water.* 

The  entrance  of  the  travellers  into  Sumga,  where  the  emperor 
held  his  court,  and  which  thej  reached  on  the  seventh  day,  was  not 
very  savory,  as  they  were  obliged  to  pass  several  crosses,  with  the 
dead  and  decaying  bodies  of  the  malefactors  still  nailed  to  them 
This  city  they  judged  to  be  as  large  as  London  with  all  the  suburbs.t 
The  handicraftsmen  dwelt  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  with  their  pounding  and  hanmiering  the  richer  and  more 
leisurely  sort. 

After  a  day  or  two  spent  in  preparations.  Saris,  accompanied  by 
the  merchants  and  others,  went  in  his  palanquin  to  the  palace,  bear- 
ing his  presents,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  on  little 
tables,  or  rather  salvers,  of  a  sweet-smelling  wood.  Having  entered 
the  castle,  he  passed  three  drawbridges,  each  with  its  guard,  and, 
ascending  a  handsome  stone  staircase,  he  was  met  by  two  grave, 
comely  men,  Kaskadono,  the  emperor's  secretary,^  and  Fungodono, 
the  admiral,  who  led  him  into  a  matted  antechamber.  Here  they 
all  sat  down  on  the  mats,  but  the  two  officers  soon  rose  again,  and 
took  him  into  the  presence-chamber,  to  bestow  due  reverence 
on  the  emperor's  empty  chair  of  state.  It  was  about  five  feet  high, 
the  sides  and  back  richly  ornamented  with  cloth  of  gold,  but  with- 
out any  canopy.  The  presents  given  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and 
others  by  Captain  Saris  in  his  own  name  (as  the  custom  of  the 
country  required),  were  arranged  about  this  room. 

After  waiting  a  little  while  longer  in  the  antechamber,  it  was 
announced  that  the  emperor  had  come,  when  the  officers  motioned 
Saris  into  the  room,  but  without  entering  themselves.  Approach- 
ing the  emperor,  he  presented,  with  English  compliments  (on  his 

•  Saris  makes  no  mention  of  tea,  not  yet  known  to  the  Europeans,  and 
which,  perhaps,  he  confoanded  with  this  hot  water.  All  subsequent  travel- 
lers have  noted  this  practice  of  the  Japanese  of  drinking  everything  warm, 
even  to  water.  Cold  drinks  might  tend  too  much  to  check  the  digestion  of 
their  vegetable  food  ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  thought  to  be  frequently  the 
occasion  of  a  violent  colic,  one  of  the  endemic  dise)u*cs  of  Japan. 

t  London  had  at  that  time  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

X  This  appears,  from  various  circumstances,  to  be  the  same  pertx)n  called 
Konsekondono  in  the  narratives  of  Don  Bodrigo  and  Jacob  Spex. 
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knee,  it  may  be  presamed),  the  king's  letter,  which  the  emperor 
took  and  raised  toward  his  forehead,  telling  the  interpreter  to  bid 
tbem  welcome  af^er  their  wearisome  journey,  and  that  in  a  day  or 
two  his  answer  would  be  ready.  He  invited  them  in  the  mean  time 
to  visit  his  son,  who  resided  at  Jedo. 

The  country  between  Suruga  and  Jedo,  which  were  two  days' 
journey  apart,  was  foimd  to  be  well  inhabited.  They  saw  many 
temples  on  the  way,  one  of  which  contained  a  gigantic  image  of 
Baddha,  made  of  copper,  hollow  within,  but  of  very  substantial 
thickness.  It  was,  as  they  guessed,  twenty-two  feet  high,  in  like- 
nees  of  a  man  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and  seated  on  his  heels, 
clothed  in  a  gown,  his  arms  of  wonderful  size,  and  the  whole  body 
In  proportion.  The  echo  of  the  shouts  of  some  of  the  company,  who 
went  into  the  body  of  it,  was  very  loud.  Some  of  the  English  left 
their  names  written  upon  it,  as  they  saw  was  customary. 

Jedo  was  found  to  be  a  city  much  larger  than  Suruga,  and  with 
much  handsomer  buildings,  making  a  very  glorious  appearance  as 
they  approached,  the  ridge  tiles  and  comer  tiles,  and  the  posts  of 
the  doors,  being  richly  gilded  and  varnished.  There  were,  however, 
DO  glass  windows,  but  window-shutters  instead,  opening  in  leaves, 
and  handsomely  painted. 

From  Jedo,  where  our  travellers  were  received  much  as  they 
had  been  at  Suruga,  they  proceeded  some  forty  miles,  by  boats,  to 
Oringa,  an  excellent  harbor  on  the  sea-side,  whence,  in  eight  days, 
they  coasted  round  a  projecting  point  of  land  back  to  Suruga,  whero 
they  received  the  emperor's  answer  to  the  king's  letter,  also  an  en- 
grossed and  official  copy  of  certain  privileges  of  trade,  a  draught  of 
which  they  had  furnished  to  the  emperor's  secretary,  and  which, 
having  been  condensed  as  much  as  possible,  to  suit  the  Japanese 
taste  for  brevity,  and  thus  reduced  from  fourteen  articles  to  eight, 
were  expressed  in  the  following  terms  : 

•*  1.  Imprimis.  We  give  free  license  to  the  siilyccts  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  namely,  Sir  Thomns  Smith,  governor,  and  the  company  of  the  East 
India  merchants  and  adventurers,  forever,  safely  to  come  into  any  of  the 
ports  of  our  empire  of  Japan,  with  their  ships  and  merchandises,  without  any 
hindrance  to  them  or  their  gootls,  and  to  abide,  buy,  sell  and  barter,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  manner,  with  all  nations  :  to  tarry  here  as  long  as  they  think 
good,  and  to  depart  at  their  pleasures 

15 
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**  2.  Hem.  We  grant  unto  tbem  freedom  of  custom  for  all  such  mercban 
dises  as  either  now  thoy  have  brought  or  bereafter  they  shall  bring  into  oui 
kingdoms,  or  shall  from  bencc  transport  to  any  foreign  part ;  and  di»  author 
ixe  those  ships  that  hereafter  shall  arrive  and  come  fix>m  England,  to  pro* 
oeed  to  present  sale  of  their  commodities,  without  further  coming  or  sending 
vp  to  our  court 

**  8.  Item,  If  any  of  their  ships  shall  happen  to  be  in  danger  of  shipwreck, 
we  will  our  subjects  not  only  to  assist  tbem,  but  that  such  part  of  ship  and 
goods  as  shall  be  saved  be  returned  to  their  captain  or  cape-merchant,*  or  their 
assigns  :  and  that  they  shall  or  may  build  one  house  or  more  for  themselves, 
ui  any  part  of  our  empire  where  they  shall  think  fittest,  and  at  their  depart- 
ure to  make  sale  thereof  at  their  pleiisure. 

*'  4.  //cm.  If  any  of  the  English,  merchants  or  other,  shall  depart  this 
lifb  within  our  dominions,  the  goods  of  the  deceased  shall  remain  at  the  dis- 
pose of  the  cape-merchant:  and  all  offences  committed  by  them  shall  be 
punished  by  the  said  cape-merchant,  according  to  his  discretion  ;  our  laws 
to  take  no  hold  of  their  persons  or  goods. 

•*  5.  Item.  We  will  that  ye  our  subjects,  trading  with  them  for  any  of 
their  commodities,  pay  them  for  the  same  according  to  agreement,  without 
delay,  or  return  of  their  wares  again  unto  them. 

•*  6.  Item,  For  such  commodities  as  they  have  now  brought,  or  shall  here- 
after bring,  fitting  for  our  service  and  proper  u«e,  we  will  that  no  arrest  be 
made  thereof,  but  that  the  price  be  made  with  the  cape-merchant,  according 
as  they  may  sell  to  others,  and  present  payment  upon  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

•*  7.  Item,  If,  in  discovery  of  other  countries  for  trade,  and  return  of  their 
ships,  they  should  need  men  or  victuals,  we  will  that  ye  our  subjects  furnish 
them  for  their  money  as  their  need  shall  require. 

**  8.  And  that,  without  further  passport,  they  shall  and  may  set  out  upon 
the  discovery  of  Yeadzo,t  or  any  other  part  in  and  about  our  empire.'*  t 

•  This  word,  though  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  dictionaries,  was  in  cur- 
rent use,  at  this  time,  in  the  signification  of  head  merchant  of  a  factory  ship 
or  trading  post,  —  cape  beinj^,  probably,  a  contraction  of  captain. 

t  Jeso,  otherwise  called  Matsmai,  the  island  north  of  Nipon.  There  is  in 
Purchas'  PilgrimeB,  vol.i.,  p.  304,  a  short  account  of  this  island,  obtained  from 
a  Japiincsc,  who  had  been  there  twice.  It  was  visited  in  1620  by  Jerome  de 
Angelis,  who  sent  home  an  account  of  its  gold-was«hings,  which  reads  rery 
much  like  a  California  letter.  U  was  also  then  as  now  the  seat  of  extensive 
fisheries.  The  gold  which  it  produced  made  the  Dutch  and  English  snxiooa 
to  explore  it.  The  Dutch  made  some  voyages  in  that  direction,  and  disooT- 
cred  some  of  the  southern  Ku riles  ;  but  the  geography  of  those  seas  re- 
mained very  confused  till  the  voyages  of  La  Perouse.  Matamai  wss  the 
scene  )f  Oolownin*s  captivity  in  1812.  [See  ch.  xuv.]  One  of  the  ports 
granted  to  the  Americans  (Hocodade)  is  on  the  southern  coast  of  this  island. 

X  These  Privileges  are  given  by  Purchas,  Pilgrimu,  voL  L,  p.  876,  wUh  % 
AM}-eimile  of  the  original  Japanese 
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The  letter  from  the  emperor  to  the  king  of  England  did  not 
differ  very  materially  from  that  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  already 
given.     [See  Appendix,  Note  I.] 

In  the  original  draught  of  the  Privileges,  there  had  been  an 
jtdditional  article,  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  Chinese  had  refused  to 
trade  with  the  P]ngli8h,  in  case  the  English  should  capture  any 
Chinese  ships,  they  might  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  selling  such 
prizes  in  the  Japanese  ports ;  but  this  article,  upon  consideration, 
the  emperor  refused  to  grant. 

While  these  documents  were  under  consideration,  a  Spanish 
ambassador  from  the  Philippines  hud  arrived  at  Suruga  with  the 
request  that  such  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  as  were  in  the  em- 
peror's territories  without  authority  from  the  king  of  Spain  might 
be  delivered  up  to  be  transported  to  the  Philippines  —  a  request 
oceasioned  by  the  great  want  oF  men  to  defend  the  Spanish  posts 
in  the  Moluccas  against  the  Dutch,  who  were  then  preparing  to 
make  an  absolute  conquest  of  the  whole  of  those  islands.  But  to 
this  demand  the  emperor  replied  that  his  country  was  a  free  coun- 
try, and  nobody  should  be  forced  out  of  it ;  but  if  the  ambassador 
could  persuade  any  of  his  countrymen  to  go,  they  should  not  be 
prevented  ;  whereupon  the  ambassador  departed,  not  a  little  dis- 
contented. 

The  day  after  receiving  the  emperor's  letter  and  the  Privileges, 
being  the  9th  of  October,  Captain  SarLs  and  his  company  set  out  by 
land  for  Miako,  where  the  presents  were  to  be  delivered  to  him,  over 
tbe  same  road  by  which  they  had  travelled  from  Osaka  to  Suruga ; 
but,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and  the  rising  of  the  river,  their 
progress  was  much  delayed. 

Miako  they  found  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  commercial  city  of 
Japan.  Here,  too,  was  the  largest  fotoqui^  or  temple,  in  the  whole 
country,  built  of  freestone,  begun  by  the  late  emperor,  and  just 
finished  by  the  present  one,  as  long,  they  estimated,  as  the  part  of 
St.  Paul's,  in  London,  westerly  from  the  choir,  being  as  high-arched, 
and  borne  upon  pillars  like  that.*  This  temple  was  attended  upon  by 
a  great  many  bonzes,  or  priests,  who  thus  obtained  their  living,  being 

*  The  old  Gothic  edifice,  afterwards  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  I66G,  if 
the  one  hero  referred  to. 
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supported  by  the  produce  of  an  altar,  on  which  the  worshippers 
offered  rice  and  small  pieces  of  money,  and  near  which  was  a  colossal 
copper  image,  like  that  already  described,  but  much  larger,  reaching 
to  the  very  arch  of  the  temple,  which  itself  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
having  an  avenue  of  approach  on  either  side  of  fifty  stone  pi]lai% 
ten  paces  apart,  on  each  of  which  was  suspended  a  lantern,  lighted 
every  night.* 

Here,  also,  the  Jesuits  had  a  very  stately  college,  in  which  many 
of  them  resided,  both  Portuguese  and  natives,  and  in  which  many 
children  were  trained  up  in  the  Christian  religion  according  to  the 
Romish  church.  In  this  city  alone  there  were  not  less  than  five  or 
pix  thousand  professing  Christians.t 

But  already  that  persecution  was  commenced  which  ended  in  the 
banishment  of  the  Jesuits  from  Japan,  and,  indeed,  in  the  exclusion 
of  all  Europeans,  with  a  slight  exception  in  favor  of  the  Dutch. 
Following  up  an  edict  of  the  previous  year,  against  the  Franciscans, 
the  emperor  had  issued  a  proclamation,  about  a  month  before  Captain 
Paris'  arrival  at  Suruga,  that  no  church  should  stand,  nor  mass  be 
sung,  within  ten  leagues  of  his  court,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Having  at  length  received  the  emperor's  presents  for  the  king  of 
England,  being  ten  beobs^  or  "  large  pictures  to  hang  a  chamber 
with,"  they  proceeded  the  same  day  to  Fusimi,  and  the  next  to  Osaka, 
where  they  reembarkcd  in  the  galley  which  had  been  waiting  for  them, 
and  returned  to  Firando,  having  spent  just  three  months  on  the 
tour. 

Captain  Saris  found  that,  during  his  absence,  seven  of  his  crew 
had  run  away  to  Nagasaki,  where  they  had  complained  to  the  Por- 
tuguese of  having  been  used  more  like  dogs  than  men.  Others, 
seduced  by  drink  and  women,  and  sailor  boarding-house  keepers, — 
just  the  same  in  Japan  as  elsewhere,  —  had  committed  great  irregu- 
larities, quarreling  with  the  natives  and  among  themselves,  even  to 
wounding,  and  maiming,  and  death.    What  with  these  troubles,  added 

♦  This  is  the  same  temple  and  idol  seen  and  described  by  Don  Rodrigo. 

t  Captain  Saris  states  that  the  New  Testament  had  been  translated  into 
Japanese  for  their  use  ;  but  this  is  doubtless  a  mistake.  A  number  of  bookf 
of  devotion  wei-e  translated  into  Japanese,  but  we  hear  nowhere  else  of  any 
New  Testament,  nor  were  such  translations  a  part  of  the  Jesuit  Tmaaasaaef 
machinery. 
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to  E  "  tuffony'^ — a  violent  storm,  —  which  did  a  good  deal  of  damage^ 
(though  the  ship  rode  it  out  with  five  anchors  down),  and  alarms  of 
oonflagration,  founded  on  oracles  of  the  bonzes,  and  numerous  festi- 
fala  and  entertainments,  at  which  Cocks  had  been  called  upon  to 
aanst,  —  one  of  which  was  a  great  feast,  lasting  three  dajrs  and 
three  nights,  to  which  the  Japanese  invited  their  dead  kindred, 
banqueting  and  making  merry  all  night  at  their  graves,*  —  but  little 
progress  had  been  made  in  trade.  The  cargo  consisted  largely  of 
broadcloths,  which  the  Dutch  had  been  selling,  before  the  English 
came,  at  seventeen  dollars  the  yard.  Captain  Saris  wished  to 
arrange  with  them  to  keep  up  the  price,  but  the  head  of  their  fac- 
tory immediately  sent  off  to  the  principal  places  of  sale  large  quan- 
tities, which  he  disposed  of  at  very  low  prices,  in  order  to  spoil  the 
market.  The  natives,  also,  were  the  more  backward  to  buy,  because 
they  saw  that  the  English,  though  very  forward  to  recommend  their 
doth,  did  not  much  wear  it  themselves,  the  officers  being  clothed  in 
silks,  and  the  men  in  fustians.  So  the  goods  were  left  in  charge  of 
the  factory,  which  was  appointed  to  consist  of  eight  English,  in- 
cluding Cocks  and  Adams  (who  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  on  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year), 
three  Japanese  interpreters,  and  two  servants,  with  charge,  against 
the  coming  of  the  next  ships,  to  search  all  the  neighboring  coasts 
to  see  what  trade  might  be  had  with  any  of  them. 

This  matter  arranged,  and  having  supplied  the  place  of  those  of 
his  crew  who  had  died  or  deserted,  by  fifteen  Japanese,  and  paid  up 
a  good  many  boarding-house  and  liquor-shop  claims  against  his  men, 

♦  Of  anotlier  festival,  on  the  23d  of  October,  Cocks  gives  the  following 
account :  "  The  kings  with  all  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  accompanied  with 
divers  strangers,  met  together  at  a  summer-house  set  up  before  the  great 
pagoda,  to  see  a  horse-race.  Every  nobleman  went  on  horseback  to  the  place, 
accompanied  with  a  rout  of  slaves,  some  with  pikes,  some  with  small  shot, 
and  others  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  pikemen  were  plsiced  on  one  side  of 
the  street,  and  the  shot  and  archers  on  the  other,  the  uiiddest  of  the  street 
being  left  void  to  run  the  race  ;  and  right  before  the  summer-house,  where 
the  king  and  nobles  sat,  wa<)  a  round  buckler  of  straw  hnnf^ing  against  th€ 
wall,  at  which  the  archers  on  horseback,  running  a  full  career,  discharged 
their  arrows,  both  in  the  street  and  summer-house  where  the  nobles  sat.*' 
This,  from  the  date,  would  seem  to  be  the  festival  of  Tensiodai  Sin.  Seep. 
272,     Caron,  Helation  du  Japon,  gives  a  similar  description. 

15* 
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to  be  deducted  out  of  their  wages,  Captain  Saris  sailed  on  the  5th 
of  December  for  Bantam,  where  he  arrived  the  3d  of  January, 
1614. .  Having  taken  in  a  cargo  of  pepper,  he  sailed  for  home  on 
the  13th  of  February,  anchored  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the 
16th  of  May,  and,  on  the  27th  of  September,  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
haying  in  the  preceding  six  weeks  experienced  worse  weather  tunf^ 
encountered  more  danger  than  in  the  whole  voyage  beside.* 

*  Captflin  Saris*  account  of  his  voyage  and  travels  in  Japan  (which  agrees 
remarkably  with  the  cotemporaneous  observations  of  Don  Rodrigo,  and  with 
the  subsequent  ones  of  Kampfer  and  others),  may  be  found  in  Purchas. 
**Ht9  Pilf/rime*,**  Part  i.,  Biok  iv.,chap.  i.,sect.  4-8.  Cocks*  not  less  curi- 
ous observations  may  be  fuund  in  chap,  iii.,  sect.  1-8,  of  the  same  book  and 
part  There  is  also  a  readable  summary  of  what  was  then  known  of  Japan, 
in  Purchiis,  His  Pilgrimage^  Book  v.,ch.  xv. 

Rundall,  in  his  **Memoriah  of  the  Empire  of  Japan,**  printed  by  the 
Hackluyt  Society,  1850,  has  re-published  Adjims*  first  letter,  from  two  M8S. 
in  the  archives  of  the  East  India  Coniprvny  ;  but  the  variations  from  the 
text,  as  given  by  Purchan,  are  hardly  ns  important  as  he  represents.  H« 
gives  also  from  the  same  records  four  other  letters  from  Adams,  not  before 
printed.  It  seems  from  these  letters,  and  from  certain  memoranda  of  Cockf , 
that  there  were  three  reasons  why  Adams  did  not  return  with  Siris,  not- 
withstanding the  emperor's  free  consent  to  his  doing  so.  Besides  his  wife 
and  daughter  in  Knglind,  he  had  also  a  wife,  son  and  daughter  in  Japan. 
Though  he  hid  the  estate  mentioned  as  given  liim  by  the  emperor  (called 
Phel)e,  aljout  eight  miles  from  Uragawa),  on  which  were  nejir  a  hundred 
households,  his  viussals,  over  whom  he  had  power  of  life  and  desith,  yet  he 
hdtl  little  money,  and  did  not  like  to  go  home  with  an  empty  purse.  He  had 
quarrelled  with  S.irii*,  who  had  attempted  to  drive  a  hani  bargriin  with  him. 
The  E.  I.  Company  hud  advanced  twenty  pounds  to  his  wife  in  England. 
Saris  wanted  him  to  serve  the  company  for  that  sum  and  such  additional  pay 
as  they  might  see  fit  to  give.  But  Adams,  whom  the  Dutch,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  were  all  anxious  to  engage  in  their  service,  insisted  upon  a  stip- 
ulated hire.  Ho  asked  twelve  pounds  a  month,  but  consented  to  take  9 
oundred  pounds  a  year,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  two  years. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

nCUESIASnCAL    BETR09PECT.  —  NEW   PEBSECUTION.  —  EDICT    OF    BANISHUEMl 
A0AIX8T  TUB   MIS9I0NABIES,  —CIVIL   WAR    BETWEEN    FID^   JOBI   AND    000- 

8B0-8AMA. TRIUMPn     OP    OG08IIO-8AMA.  —  UIS     DEATH. PEBSECUTION 

MOBK    VIOLENT  THAN    EVER. MTTTUAL   RANCOR    OP    THE   JESUITS   AND   TIIK 

TBIABS. PROQBESS   OF   MARTYRDOM. THE   ENGLISH   AND   DUTCH. —  A.  D. 

Between  the  edict  of  Taiko-Sama  against  the  Catholics,  and  those 
the  issue  of  which  by  Ogosho-Sama  is  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  sixteen  years  had  elapsed,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  the  missionaries  and  the  Catholic  Japanese  had  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  painful  uncertainty. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  emperor  had  greatly  relaxed  from  the 
hostility  of* his  predecessor,  and  seemed  at  times  decidedly  favor- 
able. In  many  parts  of  Japan  the  Catholic  worship  was  carried 
oo  as  openly  as  ever.  Many  new  laborers,  both  Jesuits  and  others, 
had  come  into  the  field,  and  conversions  still  continued  to  be  made 
among  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  There  was  scarcely  any  part 
of  the  empire  in  which  converts  were  not  to  be  found,  and  the  mis- 
Bionaries  occasionally  penetrated  into  the  most  remote  provinces. 
The  general  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  encouraged  to  raise  Japan  to 
the  dignity  of  a  province,  of  which  China  and  the  neighboring 
regions  had  been  made  a  part,  and  of  which  Father  Valentine  Car- 
yilho  was  made  provincial.  Japan  had  also  a  resident  bishop,  or 
at  least  coadjutor,  in  the  person  of  Father  Louis  Serqueyra,  him- 
self taken  from  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  under  the  bishop,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  a  few  secular  clergy.  By  a  brief  of  Pope 
PjjuI  v.,  ju.st  published  in  Jupan,  that  empire  had  been  opened  to 
the  members  of  all  the  religious  orders  of  the  church,  with  liberty 
to  proceed  thither  by  way  of  Manilla  as  well  as  of  Macao. 

Yet,  during  these  sixteen  years,  the  Catholics  of  »he  different 
subordinate  kingdoms  had  been  more  or  less  exposed  to  persecution 
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especially  in  the  island  of  Ximo,  where  they  were  most  numerous, 
and  which,  from  being  mainly  ruled  by  converted  princes,  was  now 
chiefly  governed  by  apostates  or  infldels  ;  nor  could  the  favor  of 
the  emperor  be  at  any  time  certainly  relied  upon. 

The  new  Dutch  and  English  visitors  were  prompted  no  less  by 
religious  than  by  mercantile  jealousies  and  hatreds  to  do  all  they 
oould  to  diminish  the  credit  of  the  Catholic  missionaries ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that,  as  the  Portuguese  asserted,  their  sug- 
gestions had  considerable  weight  in  producing  the  new  perse- 
cuting edicts  of  Ogosho-Sama.  Indeed,  they  had  only  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  what  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  said  of  each  other 
to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  rulers  the  gravest  distrust 
as  to  the  designs  of  the  priests  of  both  nations. 

The  edicts  already  mentioned  were  followed  by  another,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1614,  of  which  the  substance  was  that  all 
priests  and  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  faith  should  forthwith 
depart  the  empire,  that  all  their  houses  and  churches  should  be 
destroyed,  and  that  all  the  Japanese  converts  should  renounce  the 
fcTreign  faith. 

There  were  in  Japan  when  this  edict  was  issued  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  Jesuits,  in  possession  of  some  fifty  schools,  colleges 
and  convents,  or  houses  of  residence,  also  some  thirty  friars  of  the 
three  orders  of  St.  Augustin,  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  besides 
a  few  secular  ecclesiastics,  or  parish  priests.  Most  of  them  were 
shipped  off  at  once.  Some  found  means  to  return  in  disguise ; 
but  the  new  persecution  speedily  assumed  a  character  far  more 
alarming  than  any  of  the  former  ones.  Severe  measures  were  now 
taken  against  the  native  converts.  Those  who  refused  to  renounce 
their  faith  were  stripped  of  their  property,  those  of  the  most  illus- 
trious rank,  among  whom  was  Ucoudono,  being  shipped  off"  to  Ma- 
nilla and  Macao,  and  others  sent  into  a  frightful  sort  of  Siberian 
banishment  among  the  mountains  of  Northern  Japan,  now  first 
described  in  the  letters  of  some  of  the  missionaries  who  found  their 
way  thither  to  console  and  strengthen  these  exiles.  Many,  also, 
were  put  to  death,  most  of  whom  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  tor 
ments  all  the  firmness  of  the  national  character. 

The  violence  of  this  persecution  was  interrupt  *d  for  a  moment 
6y  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Fide  Jori,  now  grown  to  man's 
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estate,  to  recover  his  father's  authority  —  a  rebellion  in  which 
many  of  the  converts  joined  in  hopes  of  gaining  something  by  the 
change. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1614,  Cocks,  the  English  resident 
ftt  Firando,  wrote  to  Saris  that,  since  his  departure,  the  emperor 
had  banished  all  Jesuits,  priests,  friurs  and  nuns,  out  of  Japan, 
and  had  pulled  down  and  burned  all  their  churches  and  monasteries, 
shipping  them  away,  some  for  Maoao  and  others  for  M  mil  la ;  that 
old  king  Foyne  was  dead,  on  which  occasion  three  of  his  servants 
had  cut  themselves  open  to  bear  him  company,  according  to  a  com- 
mon Japanese  fashion  of  expressing  attachment  and  gratitude ; 
that  a  civil  war  had  broken  out  between  the  emperor  and  his  im- 
prisoned son-in-law ;  and  that  all  Osaka,  except  the  castle,  where 
the  rebels  were  entrenched  and  besieged,  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground.  Jedo  had  also  suffered  exceedingly  by  a  terrible  tuffon 
or  hurricane,  which  the  Christians  ascribed  to  the  judgment  of 
God,  and  the  pagan  Japanese  to  the  conjurations  of  the  Jesuits. 
Sayer,  another  of  the  English  Company,  wrote,  December  5, 
1615,  that  the  emperor  had  got  the  victory,  with  the  loss — doubl- 
less  exaggerated ~  of  four  hundred  thousand  men  on  both  sides. 

The  death  of  Ogosho-Sania,*  in  1616,  lefl  his  son  Xogun-Sama 
sole  emperor.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Jcdo,  which,  thenceforth, 
became  the  capital.  He  diligently  followed  up  the  policy  of  his 
three  predecessors,  —  that  of  weakening  the  particular  kings  and 
princes  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  political  insignificance ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that,  from  that  time  to  this,  the  empire,  formerly  so  turbu- 
lent, has  ever  been  disturbed  by  civil  wars,  or  internal  commo- 
tions. He  also  began  that  system  of  foreign  policy  since  pushed  to 
such  extremes.  The  English,  by  a  new  version  of  their  privileges,! 
were  restricted  to  the  single  port  of  Firando,  while  the  new  emperor 

•  He  was  deified,  and  is  still  worshippwl  under  the  name  of  Gonsen-Sama, 
given  to  hira  after  his  death.  It  is  from  him  that  the  reigning  emperors  of 
Japan  trace  their  descent.  He  is  buried  at  the  temple  of  Niko,  built  in 
1636,  three  days*  journey  from  Jedo,  of  the  splendor  of  which  marvellous 
Btoriefl  are  told.  Caron,  who  wrote  about  the  time  it  waa  built,  speaks  as  if 
he  had  seen  it.  In  1782,  M.  Titsingh,  then  Dutch  director,  solicited  per- 
mission to  visit  this  temple,  but  was  refused,  as  there  was  no  precedent  for 
such  A  favor. 

t  These  modified  privileges  have  been  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Randall. 
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positively  refused  to  receive  a  present  from  the  viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  or  to  see  the  persons  who  brought  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  there  were  yet  con- 
cealed within  the  empire  thirty-three  Jesuits,  sixteen  friars  of  the 
three  orders,  and  seven  secular  priests,  who  still  continued  to  min- 
ister to  the  faithful  with  the  aid  of  a  great  number  of  native 
catechists.  Seven  Jesuits  and  all  the  friars  but  one  were  in  Naga- 
saki and  its  environs.  Of  the  other  Jesuits,  several  resided  in  the 
other  imperial  cities  where  they  still  found  protectors,  while  the 
rest  travelled  from  place  to  place  as  their  services  were  needed. 
Those  at  Nagasaki  were  disguised  as  Portuguese  merchants,  who 
were  still  allowed  full  liberty  to  trade ;  while  those  in  the  provinces 
adopted  the  shaven  crowns  and  long  robes,  the  ordinary  guise  of 
the  native  bonzes.  After  a  while  some  of  them  even  ventured  to 
resume  the  habits  of  their  order,  and  to  preach  in  public ;  but  this 
only  drew  out  from  the  emperor  a  new  and  more  formal  and  pre- 
cise edict.  It  was  accompanied  with  terribie  menaces,  such  as 
frightened  into  apostasy  many  converts  who  had  hitherto  stood  out, 
and  even  drove  some  of  them,  in  order  to  secure  favor  for  them- 
selves, to  betray  the  missionaries,  who  knew  no  longer  whom  to 
trust. 

The  missionaries  sent  home  lamentable  accounts  of  their  own 
su£ferings  and  those  of  their  converts,  and  all  Catholic  Europe 
rcGOunded  with  lamentations  over  this  sudden  destruction  of  what 
had  long  been  considered  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  encourag- 
ing provinces  of  missionary  labor,  not  unmingled,  however,  with 
exultations  over  the  courage  and  firmness  of  the  martyrs.* 

♦  Lopo  de  Vega,  the  poet,  who  held  the  office  of  procurator  fiscal  to  the  apos 
kolic  chanil>er  of  the  archbli^hopric  of  Toledo,  celebrated  the  constancy  of  the 
Japanese  martyrs,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Triumphode  la  Ft  en  lot  Regnoi  del 
Japon,  pt9  lo*  annoi  de  1614  and  1615,  published  in  1617.  "  Take  away  from 
this  work,**  says  Charlevoix,  *Mhe  Latin  and  Spanish  verses,  the  quotations 
foreign  to  the  subject,  and  the  flourish  of  the  style,  and  tliere  will  be  nothing 
left  of  it**  The  subject  was  much  more  satisfictorily  treated  by  Nicholas  Tri- 
g:iult,  himself  a  very  distinguished  member  of  the  Chinese  mission,  which  he 
had  joined  in  1610.  Ileretunie<i  to  Europe  in  1616,  travelling  on  foot  through 
Persia,  Arabia  and  Egypt,  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  laborers.  Bei>ides  an 
account  of  the  Jesuit  mission  to  China  (from  which,  next  to  Marco  Polo*|i 
travels,  Europe  gathered  its  first  distinct  notions  of  that  empire),  and  a  sam- 
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Saoh,  indeed,  was  the  zeal  for  martyrdom  on  the  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese, in  which  they  were  encouraged  by  the  friars,  and  which  the 
Jesaitfi  strove  in  vain  to  keep  within  some  reasonable  limits,  as  to 
lead  to  many  acts  of  imprudence,  by  which  the  individual  was  glori- 
fied, but  the  church  damnified.  Henceforth  the  missionary  letters, 
which  still  found  their  way  to  Rome,  though  in  diminishing  numbers 
and  with  decreasing  regularity,  contain  little  but  horrible  accounts  of 
tortures  and  martyrdoms,  mingled,  indeed,  with  abundant  exultations 
over  the  firmness  and  even  the  jubilant  spirit  with  which  the  victims 
met  their  fate,  now  by  crucifixion,  now  by  the  axe,  and  now  by  fire. 
Infinite  were  the  prayers,  the  austerities,  the  fasts,  the  penitential 
exercises,  to  which  the  converts  ret?ortcd  in  hopes  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  Ileaven.  Even  infants  at  the  breast  were  made  to  bear 
their  share  in  thcni,  being  allowed  to  nurse  but  once  a  day,  in  the 
hope  that  God  would  be  moved  by  the  cries  of  these  innocents  to 
grant  peace  to  his  church.     But,  though  many  miraculous  things 

marj  of  the  Japanese  mia«ion  from  1G09  to  1012,  published  during  this  visit 
to  Europe,  just  before  hix  departure  in  1018  (taking  with  him  forty-four  mis- 
sionaries, who  had  voluntecrc<l  to  follow  him  to  China),  he  completed  four  books 
eonoeming  the  triumphs  of  the  Christians  in  the  late  persecution  in  Japan  ^ 
to  which,  while  at  Goa,  on  his  way  to  China,  he  adde<l  a  fifth  book,  bringing 
down  the  narrative  to  1610.  The  whole,  derived  from  the  annual  Japanese  let- 
ters, was  printed  in  1028,  in  a  smallquartoof  five  hundred  and  twenty  pages, 
illustrated  by  numerous  engnivingsof  martyrdoms,  and  containing  also  a  short 
addition,  bringing  down  the  story  to  the  years  1017—1020,  and  a  list  of  Jap* 
anese  martyrs,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  There  is  also 
iddcd  a  list  of  thirty -eight  houses  and  residences  (including  two  colleges,  one 
at  Arima,  the  other  at  Nagasaki),  which  the  Jesuits  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  ;  and  of  five  Franciscan,  four  Dominican  and  two  Augustinian  oon<* 
Tints,  from  which  the  inmates  had  been  driven.  These  works  of  Trigault, 
published  originally  in  Latin,  were  translated  into  French  and  Spanish. 
Various  other  accounts  of  the  same  persecution  appeared  in  Spanish,  Italian 
and  Portuguese.  A  Brief  Relation  of  the  Persecution  lately  made  against 
the  Catholic  Christians  of  Japan  was  publishe<l  at  London,  1616.  Mean- 
while Purchjis,  in  the  successive  editions  of  his  Pilgrimaf/e,  gave  an  account 
of  the  Japanese  missions,  which  is  the  best  and  almost  the  only  one  (though 
now  obsolete  and  forgotten)  in  the  English  language.  Tliat  contained  in  the 
fourth  edition  (annexed  as  a  fifth  paii  to  the  Pilgrimes),  and  published  in 
102  ■>,  is  the  fiilloist.  Captain  Saris,  according  to  Purchas,  ascribed  the  per- 
secution to  the  discovery,  by  the  Japanese,  that  the  Jesuits,  under  the  cloa]( 
Df  Yt*lig:&n,  were  but  merchants. 
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are  told  of  the  martyrs,  many  of  them,  it  is  said,  distinetlj  pro- 
nounciag  the  name  of  Jesus  and  Mary  after  their  heads  were  out 
off,  the  persecution  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  iurj. 

While  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  was  thus  fiercely  pur- 
sued in  Japan,  the  Dutch,  not  in  those  islands  only,  but  throughout 
the  eastern  seas,  were  zealously  pushing  their  mercantile  enter- 
prises; and  in  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  they  got  decidedly  the 
advantage  of  the  English,  their  companions  and  rivals,  in  these 
inroads  upon  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards. 

The  English  at  Firando  bought  junks  and  attempted  a  trade  with 
Siam,  where  they  already  had  a  factory,  one  of  their  first  establish- 
ments in  the  East;  and  with  Cochin  China  and  Corea;  but 
without  much  advantage.  In  1616,  two  small  vessels  arrived 
from  England,  one  of  "which  was  employed  in  trading  between 
Japan  and  Java.  The  operations  of  the  Dutch  wore  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  Not  content  with  driving  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Moluccas,  they  threatened  the  Philippines,  and  sent  to  blockade 
Manilla  a  fleet,  which  had  several  engagements  with  the  Span- 
iards. Five  great  Dutch  ships  arrived  at  Firando  in  1616,  of 
which  one  of  nine  hundred  tons  sailed  for  Bantam,  fully  laden 
with  raw  silk  and  other  rich  China  stuffs ;  and  another,  of  eight 
hundred  tons,  for  the  Moluccas,  with  money  and  provisions 
Several  others  remained  on  the  coast  to  watch  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  traders,  and  to  carry  on  a  piratical  war  against  the 
Chinese  junks,  of  which  they  captured,  in  161G,  according  to  Cocks' 
letters,  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty,  pretending  to  be  English  ves- 
sels, and  thus  greatly  damaging  the  English  name  and  the  chance 
of  a  trade  with  China.* 

On  a  visit  to  Miako,  in  1620,  Cocks,  as  appears  by  his  let- 
ters, saw  fifty-five  Japanese  martyred,  because  they  would  not 
renounce  the  Christian  faith ;  among  them  little  children  of  five 
or  six  years  old,  burned  in  their  mothers*  arms,  and  crying  to 
Jesus  to  receive  their  souls.  Sixteen  others  had  been  put  to  death 
for  the  same  cause  at  Nagasaki,  five  of  whom  were  burned,  and  the 
rest  beheaded,  cut  in  pieces,  and  cast  into  the  sea  in  sacks ;  but  the 

•  Such  was  the  charge  of  the  English.  The  Dutch  narratives,  however, 
abound  with  similar  charges  against  the  English.  Both  probably  were  true 
enough,  as  both  nations  captured  all  the  Chinese  junks  they  met 
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priests  had  secretly  fished  up  their  bones  and  preserved  them  foi 
relics.  There  were  many  more  in  prison,  expecting  hourly  to  die ; 
for,  as  Cocks  wrote,  very  few  turned  pagans. 

Nagasaki  had  been  from  its  foundation  a  Catholic  city.  Hith- 
erto, notwithstanding  former  edicts  for  their  destmction,  one  or 
two  churches  and  monasteries  had  escaped ;  but,  in  1621,  all  that 
were  left,  including  the  hospital  of  Misericordia,  were  destroyed. 
The  very  graves  and  sepulchres,  so  Cocks  wrote,  had  been  dug  up ; 
and,  as  if  to  root  out  all  memory  of  Christianity,  heathen  temples 
were  built  on  their  sites. 

One  of  the  Jesuits  wrote  home  that  there  was  not  now  any  question 
as  to  the  number  of  Jesuit  residences  in  Japan,  but  only  as  to  the 
number  of  prisons.  Even  those  who  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  persecutors  had  only  caves  and  holes  in  the  rocks  for  their 
dwellings,  in  which  they  suffered  more  than  in  the  darkest 
dungeons. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  implicit  credit  to  all  which  the  con- 
temporary letters  and  memoirs  related,  and  which  the  Catholic  his- 
torians and  martyrologists  have  repeated,  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
persecutors,  the  heroism  of  the  sufferers,  and  especially  of  the  mir- 
acles said  to  be  wrought  by  their  relics.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
question,  either  of  the  fury  of  the  persecution,  or  of  the  lofty  spirit 
of  martyrdom  in  which  it  was  unavailingly  met.  Catholicism 
lingered  on  for  a  few  years  longer  in  Japan,  yet  it  must  be  consid- 
ered as  having  already  received  its  death-blow  in  that  same  year  in 
which  a  few  Puritan  pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  to  plant  the 

obscure  seeds  of  a  new  and  still  growing  Protestant  empire. 
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0OIXI8ION8  OF  THE  DUTOU  AND  RNOLISH  IN  THE  EASTERN  SEAS.  —  TBI  EMO- 
JJ&H  RETIRE  FROM  JAPAN.  —  THE  SPANIARDS  REPELLED. — PR00RE88  OF  TUS 
PERSECUTION. — JAPANESE  POETS,   EXCEPT   F  IRAN  DO  AND  NAGASAKI,  CLOSED 

TO   FOREIONKRS. — CHARGES   IN    EUROPE   AGAINST    TUB    JESUITS. FATHERS 

80TEL0     AND    COLLADO. TORMENT    OF    THE     FOSSE.  APOSTASIES. THE 

PORTUOUi'SB   CONFINED     TO     DESIMA. REBELLION     OF     XIMABARA. HIE 

PORTUGUESE   EXCLUDED. — AMBASSADORS   PUT   TO   DEATH. — A.  D.    1621-1640 

Already  the  relations  of  the  Dutch  and  English  in  the  East 
had  assumed  the  character  of  open  hostility.  A  letter  from 
Cocks,  of  March  10th,  102 1,*  complains  that  the  Hollanders,  hav- 
ing seven  ships,  great  and  small,  in  the  harbor  of  Firando,  had,  with 
sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed  open  war  against  the  English,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  to  take  their  ships  and  goods,  and  kill  their  persons 
as  mortal  enemies ;  tliat  thoy  had  seized  his  boat,  fired  at  his  barks, 
and  had  beset  the  door  of  his  factory  —  a  hundred  Dutchmen  to 
one  En;jlishman  —  and  would  have  entered  and  cut  all  their  throats 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  Japanese :  all  because  Cocks  had 
refused  to  give  up  six  Englishmen,  who  had  escaped  from  two 
English  ships  which  the  Dutch  had  captured,  and  whom  they 
claimed  to  have  back,  representing  them  to  the  Japanese  as  their 
'*  slaves." 

To  sustain  the  Enorlish  interest  in  the  eastern  seas,  the  Enorlish 
East  India  Company,  by  great  efforts,  had  fitted  out,  in  1017,  the 
largest  expedition  yet  sent  from  England  to  the  East  Indies.  It 
consisted  of  the  Royal  Jarnes,  of  one  thousand  tons ;  the  Rmfol 
Anne,  of  nine  hundred ;  the  Gift,  of  eight  hundred  ;  the  Bully  of 
four   hundred;  and   the  i^te,  of  one  hundred  and  filty  tons ;   and 

*  The  date,  as  given  by  Pur^has  (evidently  by  a  misprint),  is  1610. 
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sailed  from  London  under  the  command  of  Martin  Pring,  who, 
twelve  years  before,  following  up  the  discoveries  of  Gosnold,  had 
entered  and  explored  —  the  first  Englishman  to  do  so  —  Penobscot 
bay  and  river,  on  the  coast  of  what  had  since  begun  to  be  known 
as  New  England.  Pring  sailed  first  for  Surat,  where  the  Company 
had  a  factory,  and  where  he  assisted  the  native  prince  against  the 
Portuguese,  with  whom  he  was  at  war.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1(518, 
he  arrived  at  Bantam,  whence  he  proceeded,  in  September,  to  Jaca- 
tra,  a  city  of  the  natives,  the  site  of  the  present  Batavia.  There  he 
received  news  that  the  Dutch  in  the  Moluccas,  not  content  with  driv- 
ing out  the  Spaniards,  had  attacked  the  English  also,  making  pris- 
oners of  the  merchants,  whom  they  had  treated  with  great  harsh 
ness.  News  had  also  reached  England  of  these  Dutch  outrages,  and 
to  make  head  against  them,  the  Company,  not  long  after  Pring's 
departure,  despatched  Sir  Thomas  Dale  —  also  well  known,  to 
readers  cf  American  history,  as  high-marshal  of  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, one  of  its  first  legislators,  and  for  three  or  four  years  its 
deputy  governor  —  with  a  fleet  of  six  large  ships,  with  five  of  which 
he  joined  Pring  in  November,  1G18,  in  the  Bay  of  Bantam,  assum- 
ing the  command  of  the  whole,  including  others  which  he  found 
there. 

Both  fleets  were  in  a  very  leaky  condition*  and  after  some  skir- 
mishing with  the  Dutch,  and  the  capture  of  a  richly-laden  Dutch 
jihip  from  Japan,  the  English  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  to  ' 
refit  and  to  obtain  provision,  which  could  not  be  had  on  the  coast 
of  Java.  Having  arrived  at  jMusilapatam,  Dale  died  there  August 
0th,  1G19.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  Pring,  who  succeeded 
in  the  command,  returned  again  towards  the  Straits  of  Sunda^ 
and  on  the  2f)th  of  January,  1G20,  met,  off  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
three  English  ships  of  a  new  fleet,  from  which  he  learned  that  four 
others  of  the  squadron  to  which  they  belonged  had  been  surprised 
while  at  anchor  oft'  the  coast  of  Java,  and  taken  by  the  Dutch ; 
that  another  had  been  wrecked  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda ;  and  that  the 
Dutch  were  in  pursuit  of  two  others,  with  every  prospect  of  taking 
them. 

As  the  Dutch  at  Jacatra  were  three  times  as  stroma  as  the 
three  stpiadrons  now  united  under  Pring,  and  as  three  of  his.  larg- 
est ships  were  very  leakv.  and  the  whole  fleet  short  of  provisions,  it 
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was  resolved  to  send  part  of  the  vessels  to  a  place  at  the  north  end 
of  Sumatra,  in  hopes  to  meet  with  the  Com^>aDj's  ships  on  theit 
way  with  rice  from  Surat,  while  Pring  himself,  with  his  leaky 
vessels,  should  proceed  to  Japan  -^  reported  to  be  a  good  place 
for  repairs  as  well  as  for  obtaiuing  provisions.  Just  at  thifi 
time  the  happy  news  arrived,  brought  by  two  vessels  despatched 
for  that  purpose  from  Europe,  of  an  arrangement  of  the  pending 
dispute,  and  of  the  union  of  the  Dutch  and  English  East  India 
Companies  into  one  body. 

Shortly  after  this  welcome  information,  Pring  sailed  for  Japan 
with  two  of  his  leaky  vessels,  having  made  an  arrangement  to  be 
followed  in  a  month  by  a  united  fleet  of  five  English  and  fivo 
Dutch  ships.  These  sliips  were  intended  partly,  indeed,  for  trade, 
but  their  principal  object  appears  to  have  been  attacks  upon 
Manilla  and  Macao. 

All  these  vessels,  the  Unicom  excepted,  arrived  safely  at  Firando. 
She  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of  China,  and  her  crew  were  the  first 
Englishmen  known  to  have  landed  there.  A  joint  embassy  was  sent 
to  the  emj)eror  with  presents,  which,  notwithstanding  the  privileges 
of  trade,  were  expected  from  every  vessel  that  came.  Having  com- 
pleted his  repairs,  and  leaving  the  other  vessels  behind  him,  Pring 
sailed  on  the  7th  of  December,  1620,  in  the  Royal  James,  for 
Jacatra,  ciirrying  with  him  the  news  of  the  death  of  Adams,  who, 
having  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  had  never  again 
visited  England.*^ 

•  From  Jacatra  Pring  procec<led  to  England  with  a  cargo  of  pepper.  It 
would  seem  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  early  voyages  to  the  coast  of 
America,  for  while  his  ship  lay  in  the  road  of  Saldanha,  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  a  contribution  of  seventy  pounds  eight  shillings  and  sixpence 
was  raiscvl  among  the  ship's  company,  to  endow  a  school,  to  be  called  the 
Eatt  India  School,  in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  Other  contributions  were 
made  for  this  school,  and  the  Virginia  Company  endowed  it  with  a  &rm 
of  a  thousand  acres,  which  they  sent  tenants  to  cultivate  ;  but  this,  like  the 
Virginia  University,  and  many  other  public-spirited  and  promising  enter- 
prises, was  ruineil  and  annihilated  by  the  fatal  Indian  massacre  of  1G22. 

The  Royal  James  carried  also  to  England  a  copy  in  Japanese,  still  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  Etist  India  Company,  of  Adams*  wilL  With 
commendable  impartiality,  he  divided  his  property,  which,  by  the  inventory 
annexed,  amounted  to  nineteen  hundred  and  eeventy-two  tael,  two  mas,  Ibar 
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The  arrangement  with  the  Dutch  was  but  of  short  duration 
Fresh  quarrels  broke  out.     In  1623  occurred  the  famous  massacre 
of  Amboyna,  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the 
Spice  Islands;   and,  about  the  same   time,  the   Company  aban- 

kandarins  (two  thousand  foar  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  and  twenty- 
sine  cents),  equally  between  his  Japanese  and  his  English  family  ;  the  £ng 
llsh  share  to  go,  one  half  to  the  wife  and  the  other  half  to  the  daughter,  it 
not  being  his  mind  —  so  Cocks  wrote  —  '*  his  wife  should  have  all,  in  regard 
she  might  marry  another  husband,  and  carry  nil  from  his  child."  By  the 
same  ship  Cocks  mode  a  remittance  to  the  English  family,  having  delivered 
**  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  diverse  of  the  Royal  James*  Company, 
entered  into  the  purser's  books,  to  pay  in  England,  two  for  one,**  —  a  very 
handsome  rate  of  exchange,  which  throws  some  light  on  the  profits  of  East 
India  trade  in  those  days.  Adams*  Japanese  estate  probably  descended  to 
his  Japanese  son  ;  and  who  knows  but  the  family  survives  to  this  day  ?  The 
fiituation  of  this  estate  was  but  a  very  short  distance  from  the  spot  where  the 
recent  American  treaty  wiis  made  ;  nor  is  the  distance  great  from  Simoda, 
one  of  the  ports  gnxnted  by  that  treaty.  The  command  of  the  fleet  left 
•behind,  on  Pring*s  departure,  devolved  on  Captain  Robert  Adams.  Accord- 
ing to  Cocks*  account,  the  crews,  both  Dutch  and  English,  inferior  officers 
as  well  as  men,  were  a  drunken,  dissolute,  quarrelsome  set  Rundall  gives 
a  curious  rocorrl  of  the  trial  by  jury  and  execution  of  an  Englishman  of  this 
fleet,  for  the  murder  of  a  Dutchman  ;  and  it  seems  the  Dutch  reciprocated  by 
hanging  a  Dutchman  for  killing  an  Englishman.  Miister  Arthur  Hatch 
was  chaplain  of  this  fleet  Purchos  gives  (vol.  i.,  part  ii.,  book  x.,  ch.  i.). 
a  letter  from  him,  written  after  his  return,  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
observations  in  Japan.  Purchos  also  gives  a  letter  from  Cocks,  which,  in 
reference  to  the  kofk  of  rice,  agrees  very  well  with  Titsingh*8  statement 
quoted  on  page  fifty-four.  Cocks  represents  the  revenues  of  the  Japanese 
princes  as  being  estimated  in  mangoca  (mankofk)  of  ri<3e,  e:ich  containing 
ten  thousand  goca  (kofk),  and  each  goca  contaiiring  one  hundred  gautas 
(gantings),  a  ganta  being  a  me.isure  equal  to  three  English  ale  pints. 

Cocks  states  the  revenue  of  the  king  of  Firando  at  six  mangoca.  He  main 
tained  four  thousand  soldiers,  his  quota  for  the  emperor*s  service  being  two 
thousand.  The  income  of  Koskodono,  formerly  three,  had  lately  been  raised 
to  fifteen  mangoca.  That  of  the  king  of  S.itsuma  was  one  hundred,  and  that 
of  the  prince  next  in  rank  to  the  emperor  two  hundred  mangoca.  The  value 
of  the  mangoca  w>is  calculated  at  the  English  f  ictory  at  nine  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  which  would  make  the  kofk,  or  goca,  worth 
eighteen  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling,  or  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and 
agrees  very  well  with  Caron's  estimates  of  the  kofk,  which  be  calls  cokien, 
as  worth  ten  Dutch  florins,  or  four  dollars.  The  estimates  of  Kampfei 
and  Titaingh,  given  on  page  fifty-five,  are  higher. 

16* 
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doDod  the  trade  to  Japan,  ufler  having  lost  forty  thousand  poandi 
in  the  adventure.  This  massacre  of  Amboyna  consisted  in  the  ex^ 
oution,  by  the  Dutch,  of  ten  or  twelve  factors  of  the  English  East 
India  Company,  on  the  charge  of  having  conspired  with  some  thirty 
Japanese  residents  to  seize  the  Dutch  fort.  One  of  these  Japanese 
having  put  some  questions  to  a  Dutch  sentinel  about  the  strength 
of  the  fort,  he  and  others  of  his  countr3rmen  were  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion, and  by  torture  were  compelled  to  accuse  the  English,  who  were 
then  tortured  in  their  turn  into  accusing  each  other.  The  resideuce 
of  these  Japanese  at  Amboyna  is  a  proof,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Japanese  of  that 
day,  who  had  indeed  a  reputation  for  desperate  daring,  such  as 
might  give  some  color  to  the  suspicions  of  the  Dutch.* 

Meanwhile  the  persecution  continued  as  violently  as  ever.  In 
the  year  1G22  fourteen  Jesuits  were  burnt  at  the  stake,  including 
Spinola,  a  missionary  of  illustrious  birth,  who  had  been  twenty 
years  in  Japan.  Two  friars  were  also  burnt,  who  had  been  found 
on  board  a  Japanese  vessel  from  the  Philippines,  captured  in 
1620,  by  one  of  the  English  ships,  the  Elizabeth,  employed  in  the 
blockade  of  Macao,  and  by  her  commander  carried  to  Firando. 
The  master  and  crew  of  the  Japanese  vessel,  and  many  other  native 
converts,  were  executed  at  the  same  time.  The  Spaniards  were  sus- 
pected of  smuggling  in  missionaries,  and  were  wholly  forbidden  the 
islands.  As  a  greater  security  against  this  danger,  by  an  edict, 
issued  in  1G24,  —  shortly  previous  to  which  there  had  been  a  very 
severe  inquisition  in  Jedo  and  its  neighborhood  for  concealed  priests, 
—  all  the  ports  of  Japan  were  closed  against  foreigners,  except 
Firando  and  Nagasaki,  of  which  Firando  remained  open  to  the 
Dutch  and  English,  Nagasaki  to  the  Portuguese,  and  both  to  the 
Chinese.  At  the  same  time  was  introduced  the  custom  of  requiring 
an  exact  muster  roll,  and  making  a  strict  inspection  of  the  crews  of 
all  foreign  vessels,  liy  the  siime  edict  all  the  subjects  of  the  Cath- 
olic king,  whether  Portuguese  or  Spaniards,  were  banished  the 
country,  however  long  they  might  have  been  settled  there,  and  even 
though  they  might  have  families  by  Japanese  wives. 

What  aggravat<Kl  the  misfortunes  of  the  Japanese  church,  and 

*  See  Appendix  F. 
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greatly  dimini&hcd  the  dignity  of  its  full,  was  the  still  hot  jcaloufij^ 
and  mutual  hatred  of  the  Jesuits  aud  of  the  friars,  inflanud  rathei 
than  quenched  by  all  this  common  danger  and  suffering.  The  bishop 
of  Japan  having  died  (it  was  said  of  grief,  at  the  peril  of  bis  flock) 
just  as  the  persecution  broke  out,  a  most  unseemly  quarrel  arose, 
which  was  carried  on  for  several  years  with  great  virulence,  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  bishopric.  It  was  claimed,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
Father  Corvailho,  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  under  an  authority 
from  the  Pope  ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  Father  Pierre  Baptiste,  a  Fran- 
eiscan,  as  vicar-general  of  the  archbishop  of  Manilla,  to  whose  juris- 
diction it  was  pretended  the  bishopric  of  Japan  appertained.  This 
quarrel  about  the  administration  of  the  bishopric  was  finally  settled 
by  the  Pope  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  Jesuit  seminaries  in  Japan  being  broken  up,  they  had  organ- 
iied  one  at  Macao  fur  the  education  of  Japanese  ecclesiastics ;  but 
the  severe  penalties  denounced  against  all  priests  coming  into  Japan, 
and  against  all,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  who  should  shelter 
them  after  their  arrival,  made  the  existence  of  the  church,  and  the 
celebration  of  divine  service,  every  day  more  precarious.  From 
year  to  year  it  grew  more  and  more  difficult  for  new  missionaries  to 
get  landed,  great  as  was  the  zeal  for  that  service.  Of  those 
who  did  land,  the  greater  part  were  immediately  seized  and  put  to 
death.  Large  rewards  were  olTcred  to  any  person  who  would  betray 
or  take  a  missionary.  Those  already  in  the  country  lived  ^n  hourly 
danger  of  arrest,  forced  to  conceal  themselves  in  cellars,  holes  and 
caverns  and  the  huts  of  lepers,  exposing  to  tortures  and  death  all 
who  might  bring  them  food,  or  in  any  way  assist  in  concealing 
them.  The  greatness  of  their  sufferings  does  not  depend  merely 
upon  the  testimony  of  their  own  letters,  llogor  Gysbert,  a  Dutch 
Protestant  and  a  resident  in  Japan,  between  the  years  1622  and 
1C2D,  wrote  an  affecting  narrative  of  it,  and  the  general  fact  is 
strongly  stated  in  Caron's  account  of  Japan  written  a  few  years 
later. 

Gysbert,  in  Ins  iinrrative,'*  relates  the  martyrdom  of  more  than 
five  hundred  pc^^oiis  ;  l)ut  tliere  was  a  still  larger  amount  of  suf- 
fering which  terminated  not  in  martyrdom,  but  in  recant  ition.    The 

•  It  may  be  found  in  Tlicvenot*8  Collection  of  Voyages,  also  i:  Voyaget  ilu 
Jndef,  torn.  v. 
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Japanese  officers  seldom  exhibited  any  personal  malice  against  Jie 
Catholics.  Their  sole  object  was  the  extinction  of  that  faith.  They 
made  it  a  study  to  deny  the  crown  of  martyrdom  so  enthusiastically 
sought,  and  by  a  series  of  protracted  and  ingenious  tortures  to  force 
a  renunciation.  For  this  purpose  the  prisoners  were  sprinkled  with 
water  from  the  boiling  sulphur  springs,  not  far  from  Nagasaki,  and 
exposed  to  breathe  their  stifling  odors.  The  modesty  of  the  women 
was  barbarously  assailed,  and  numerous  means  of  protracted  torture 
were  resorted  to,  such  as  in  general  proved  sooner  or  later  success- 
ful. Other  means  were  employed  still  more  efficacious.  All  natives 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  were  required  to  give  in  an  exact  state- 
ment of  their  property,  which,  unless  the  proprietors  would  conform 
to  the  national  faith,  was  declared  forfeited.  It  was  even  forbidden 
that  European  merchants  should  lodge  in  the  houses  of  any  who 
Vere  or  had  been  Catholics.  At  Firaudo  and  Nagasaki  all  heads 
of  families  were  obliged  to  swear,  in  the  presence  of  an  idol,  that 
there  were  no  Catholics  in  their  houses,  and,  according  to  the  Jap- 
anese usage,  to  sign  this  declaration  with  their  blood.  From 
Melichor  Santvoort,  an  old  Dutchman,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Adams  in  the  first  Dutch  voyage  to  Japan,  and  long  a  resident  at 
Nagasaki,  the  authorities  were  indeed  satii^fied  to  take  instead  a 
declaration  that  he  was  a  Hollander,  —  a  circumstance  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  scandal  at  which  Kiimpfer  is  so  indignant,  that  the 
Hollanders  were  accustomed  to  report  themselves  to  the  Japanese 
authorities  as  not  Christians,  but  Dutchmen.  All  who  refused  to 
conform  to  the  national  worship  were  deprived  of  their  employ- 
ments, and  driven  out  to  live  as  they  could  among  the  barren  moun- 
tains. The  seafaring  people  had  been  mostly  Catholics,  but  no 
Catholic  was  henceforth  to  be  permitted  to  sail  on  board  any  ship. 
So  successful  were  these  means,  .that  although  when  Gysbert  first 
visited  Nagasaki,  in  1G26,  it  was  said  to  contain  forty  thousand 
native  Christians,  when  he  left  it,  in  1629,  there  was  not  one  who 
admitted  himself  to  be  such. 

In  the  midst  of  these  martyrdoms,  the  Jesuits  were  called  upon 
to  sufTcr  still  severer  torments,  in  new  attacks  upon  their  policy  and 
conduct  in  Japan,  published  throughout  Europe.  Father  Collado, 
a  Dominican,  for  some  time  resident  at  Nagasaki,  who  returned  to 
Europe  in  1622,  was  known  to  have  gone  home  charged  vith  aooa* 
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mtioiis  against  the  Jesuits ;  by  way  of  answer  to  which  a  memo- 
rial was  transmitted,  prepared  by  the  provincial  Father  Pacheco, 
who,  four  years  after,  himself  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake. 
Nor  was  Collado  their  only  assailant.  Among  those  arrested  in 
1622,  was  Father  Sotelo,  that  same  enterprising  Franciscan^  of 
whom  already  we  have  had  occasion  to  make  mention.  Insisting 
npon  his  character  of  legate  from  the  Pope,  he  had  disobeyed  the 
orders  of  his  superiors,  had  sailed  from  New  Spain  to  Manilla,  and 
had  contrived  to  get  a  passage  thence  to  Nagasaki,  in  a  Chinese 
Teasel,  under  the  character  of  a  merchant.  But  the  captain  detected 
and  betrayed  him ;  he  was  immediately  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison,  and  in  1624  was  put  to  death. 

In  1628  there  was  published  at  Madrid  what  purported  to  be  a 
letter  from  Sotelo  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  written  in  Latin,  dated  just 
before  his  martyrdom,  and  containing,  under  the  form  of  a  narrative 
of  his  own  proceedings,  a  violent  attack  upon  the  Jesuits,  and  their 
conduct  in  Japan.  Not  liking  to  be  thus  attacked  as  it  were  by  a 
martyr  from  his  grave,  they  denied  its  authenticity.  A  memorial 
of  Collado,  printed  in  1633,  reiterated  the  same  charges,  to  most 
of  which  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  replies  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Jesuits  are  entirely  satisfactory.* 

*  A  candid  and  conclusive  answer  to  Sotelo,  or  the  false  Sotelo,  as  the 
Jesuits  pei-sisted  in  calling  hira,  was  published  at  Madrid  immediately  after 
the  appearance  of  his  letter  by  Don  Jean  Cevicos,  a  commissary  of  the  holy 
office,  who  was  able  to  speak  from  personal  observation.  Cevicos  had  been 
captain  of  the  galleon  St.  Francis,  the  ship  in  which  Don  Rodrigo  de  Vivero 
bad  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter. 
After  a  six  mouths'  stay  in  Japan,  and  an  acquaintance  there  with  Sotelo, 
Cevicos  saile<i  for  Manilla,*  was  captured  on  the  passage  by  the  Dutch,  but 
recaptured  by  a  Spanish  fleet.  Arrived  at  Manilla,  he  renounced  the  seas, 
commenced  the  study  of  theology,  was  ordained  priest,  and  became  provisor 
of  the  archbishopric  of  the  Philippines.  The  business  of  this  office  brought 
him  to  Spain,  and  being  at  Ma<lrid  when  the  letter  ascribed  to  Sotelo  ap- 
peared, he  thought  it  his  duty  to  reply  to  it.  A  full  abstract  of  this  answer, 
as  well  as  of  Sotelo*s  charges,  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  Charlevoix'  Kit^ 
ioirc  flu  Jiipon.  It  appears,  from  documents  quoted  in  it,  that  the  mission- 
aries of  the  other  orders  agreed  with  the  Jesuits,  in  ascribing  the  persecution 
mainly  tothe  idea,  which  the  Dutch  made  themselves  very  busy  in  insinuat- 
ing, that  the  independence  of  Japan  was  in  danger  from  the  Spaniardil 
and  the  Pope,  who  were  on  the  watch  to  gain,  by  means  of  the  missi'^DarieSj 
the  mastery  of  Japan,  as  they  had  of  Portugal  and  so  many  other  o"'— * — • 
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FindiDg  that  the  means  as  yet  employed  had  little  effect  upon 
the  missionaries  and  their  native  assistants,  a  new  and  more  effect- 
ual, because  more  protracted,  torture  was  resorted  to,  known  in 
the  relations  of  the  misbionaries  as  the  Torment  of  the  Fosse,  A 
hole  was  dug  in  the  ground,  over  which  a  gallows  was  erected. 
From  this  gallows  the  sufferer,  swathed  in  bandages,  was  suspended 
by  his  feet,  being  lowered  for  half  his  length,  head  downward,  into 
the  hole,  which  was  then  closed  by  two  boards  which  fitted  together 
around  the  victim  so  as  to  exclude  the  light  and  air.  One  hand 
was  bound  behind  the  back,  the  other  was  left  loose,  with  which 
to  make  the  prescribed  signal  of  recantation  and  renunciation  of 
the  foreign  creed ;  in  which  case,  the  sufferer  was  at  once 
released. 

This  was  a  most  terrible  trial  indeed.  The  victim  suffered  under 
a  continual  sense  of  suffocation,  the  blood  burst  from  the  mouth, 
nose  and  cars,  with  a  twitching  of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  attended 
by  the  most  intolerable  pains.  Yet  the  sufferer,  it  was  said,  lived 
sometimes  for  nine  or  ten  days.  The  year  1G33,  in  which  this 
punishment  was  first  introduced,  the  second  year  of  a  new  emperor, 
son  of  Xogun-Sania,*  and  himself  known  as  Toxogun-Sama,  proved 
more  fatal  than  any  previous  one  to  the  new  religion.  In  the 
month  of  August  of  that  year  forty-two  perjsons  were  burnt  alive  in 
various  parts  of  Japan,  eleven  decapitated,  and  sixteen  suspended 
in  the  fosse.  The  Dutchman  Ilagonaar,  who  was  at  Firando  in 
1634,  states,  in  his  printed  voyages,  that  during  the  time  of  his 
visit  thirty-seven  persons  lost  their  lives  at  that  place  on  the  charge 
of  being  Catholics.  Five  of  these  perished  by  the  torment  of 
the  fosse,  others  were  beheaded,  others  cut  to  pieces,  and  others 
burnt. 

The  charges  made  in  the  name  of  Sotelo  against  the  Jesuita  are  of  mor« 
Interest  from  the  fiict  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Jansenist  quarrel,  thej  were 
rcvive<i  anJ  reurged  with  a  bitterness  of  hatred  little  bhort  of  that  which  had 
prompttnl  their  original  concoction. 

A  Spanish  history  of  the  Franciscan  mission,  full  of  bitter  hatred  against 
the  Jesuits,  was  published  at  Mudrid  in  1GJj2,  written  down  to  1620,  bj 
Father  Fray  Jacinto  Orfmcl,  who  was  arresteil  that  year,  and  burnt  two 
years  after,  and  continued  by  Collado,  who  was  also  the  author  of  a  Japanesi 
grammar  and  dictionary  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  A. 

*  Xogun-Sama  seems  to  i^  '>n1v  ^gnn-Suma,  a  title,  not  a  name. 
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What  It  last  etruck  the  deepest  horror  to  the  souls  oi  the 
fef  survinng  Jesuits,  and  was  greatly  improved  in  Europe  to 
the  damage  of  the  Company  by  its  enemies,  was  the  apostasy  of 
Father  Christopher  Ferreyra,  a  Portuguese,  an  old  missionary,  the 
provincial  of  the  order,  and  the  administrator  of  the  bishopric.  He 
was  taken  in  1633  at  Nagasaki,  and  being  suspended  in  the  fosse, 
afler  five  hours  he  gave  the  fatal  signal  of  renunciation.  After 
having  been  kept  some  time  in  prison,  and  given  what  information 
he  could  for  the  detection  of  those  of  his  late  brethren  still  con- 
cealed in  Japan,  he  was  set  at  liberty ;  and,  having  assumed  the 
Japanese  dress  and  a  Japanese  name,  he  lived  for  several  years  at 
Nagasaki.  He  had  been  compelled  to  marry  a  Japanese  woman, 
who  was  very  rich,  being  the  widow  of  a  Chinese  goldsmith,  who 
had  been  executed  for  some  offence ;  but  the  Jesuits  comforted 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  marriage  was  never  consummated ; 
and  they  even  got  up  a  report  that  in  his  old  age  this  renegade 
brother  recovered  his  courage,  and  having,  on  his  death-bed,  con- 
fessed himself  a  Christian,  was  inmiediately  hurried  off  to  perish  a 
martyr  by  that  very  torment  of  the  fosse,  the  terror  of  which  had 
first  made  and  had  so  long  kept  him  an  apostate.  But  for  this  fine 
story  there  seems  to  have  been  no  foundation  except  the  wishes  and 
hopes  of  those  who  circulated  it. 

As  a  further  security  agaiast  the  surreptitious  introduction  of 
missionaries,  the  policy  was  adopted,  in  1035,  of  confining  the  Por- 
tuguese sailors  and  merchants  to  the  little  artificial  island  of  Desima, 
in  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  a  spot  but  just  large  enough  to  hold  the 
necessary  residences  and  warehouses.  Shortly  after  the  issue  of 
this  edict,  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Arima,  all  of  them  still 
Catholic  except  the  king  and  the  nobility,  seeing  no  other  hope, 
broke  out  into  open  revolt.  They  were  headed  by  a  descendant 
of  their  ancient  kings,  and  mustering,  it  is  said,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-seven  thousand,  took  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Ximabara, 
situated  about  due  east  from  Nagasaki,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name.  Here  they  were  besieged ;  and  the  place  being  taken  in 
1C37,  those  who  held  it  were  cut  off  to  a  man. 

The  Portuguese  were  accused  of  having  encouraged  this  revolt ; 
in  consequence  of  which  an  edict  was  issued,  in  1638,  ilot  only 
banishing  all  the  Portuguese,  but  forbiddipg  also  any  Japanese 
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to  go  out  of  the  country.    That  edict  as  given  by  Kampfer,  was 
as  follows : 

'*  No  Japaoeae  ship  or  boat  whateyer,  nor  any  native  of  Japan,  shall  pra- 
Bome  to  go  out  of  the  country  :  whoso  acts  contrary  to  this  shall  die,  and 
the  ship  with  the  crew  and  goods  aboard  shall  be  sequestered  till  further 
order. 

**  All  Japanese  who  return  from  abroad  shall  be  put  to  death.  Whoever 
discovers  a  priest  shall  have  a  reward  of  400  to  500  thueis  of  ulver,  and  Sar 
every  Christian  in  proportion.* 

**  All  persons  who  propagate  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholics,  or  bear  this 
M»kndalous  name,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  Oaibra,  or  common  jail  of  the 
town. 

**  The  whole  race  of  the  Portuguese,  with  their  mothers,  nurses  and  what- 
ever belongs  to  them,  shall  be  banished  to  Mticao. 

'*  Whoever  presumes  to  bring  a  letter  from  abroad,  or  to  return  after  he 
hath  been  banished,  shall  die  with  nil  his  family  ;  also  whoever  pcesumes  to 
intercede  for  him  shall  be  put  to  death.  No  nobleman  nor  any  soldier  shall 
be  sufifered  to  purchase  anything  of  a  foreigner." 

The  Portuguese  ships  of  1639  were  sent  back  with  a  copy  of  this 
edict,  without  being  suffered  to  discharge  their  cargos.  The  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  Macao,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  loss  of  a  lucrative 
traffic,  on  which  their  prosperit}^  mainly  depended,  sent  deputies  to 
solicit  some  modification  of  this  edict.  But  the  only  reply  made 
by  the  emperor  was  to  cause  these  deputies  themselves,  with  their 
attendants,  to  the  number  of  sixty-one  persons,  to  be  seized  and 
put  to  death,  as  violators  of  the  very  edict  against  which  they 
had  been  sent  to  remonstrate.  Thirteen  only,  of  the  lowest  rank, 
were  sent  back  to  ]\lacao,  August,  1C40,  with  this  account  of  the 
fate  of  theii-  company.! 

•  A  shuet  of  silver  weighs  about  five  ounces,  so  that  the  reward  offered 
was  from  $;200()  to  $2500. 

t  A  narrative  of  this  tninsaction  was  published  at  Rome,  in  1648.  A  short 
but  curious  document,  purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  a  Japanese  imperial 
edict,  commanding  the  destruction  of  all  Portuguese  vessels  attempting  to 
approach  the  coasts  of  Japan,  is  given  in  Voyages  au  A'uta,  torn.  iv.  Ships 
of  other  nations  were  to  be  sert  under  a  strong  guard  to  Nagasaki  [See 
Appendix,  Note  I.] 
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TflROuanouT  the  whole  of  the  long  and  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Catholics,  the  Dutch  had  striven  by  extreme  subserviency  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  the  favor  of  the  Japanese,  in  hopes  of 
exclusively  engrossing  a  trade  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
been  more  exteiLsive  and  more  lucrative  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  Japanese,  however,  seem  not  to  have  been  insensible  to  the 
advantages  of  competition ;  and,  so  long  as  the  Portuguese  com- 
merce continued,  they  extended  to  the  vessels  of  that  nation  a  cer- 
tain protection  against  the  Dutch,  and  even  preference  over  them. 
The  danger  from  Dutch  cruisers  appears  to  have  caused  the  substi- 
tution, for  the  single  great  carac  of  Macao,  of  a  number  of  smaller 
vessels ;  nor  were  the  Dutch,  however  urgent  their  solicitations, 
allowed  to  leave  Firando  till  such  a  number  of  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Portuguese  from  Nagasaki  as  would  prevent  all 
ianm3r  of  collision. 

Yet,  however  cringing  the  general  policy  of  the  Duteh  East  India 
Company,  their  trade,  through  the  folly  of  a  single  individual,  was 
near  being  exposed  to  a  violent  interruption.  In  the  year  1626, 
Conrad  Kramer,  the  head  of  the  Dutch  factory,  was  extremely  well 
received  on  his  visit  to  Jedo,  and  was  allowed  to  be  present  at 
Miako  during  the  visit  of  the  emperor  to  the  Dairi  —  an  occasion 
which  drew  together  an  immense  concourse,  and  which,  accoxdicg 
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to  tho  account  that  Kramer  has  left  of  it,  was  attended  with  rast 
confusion.*  The  annual  visit  to  Jedo  was  made  the  next  year  by 
Peter  de  Nujts,  who  gave  himself  out  as  ambassador  from  the  king 
of  Holland,  and  at  fii-st  was  treated  as  such  ;  but  the  Japanese  hay- 
ing discovered  that  he  had  no  commission  except  from  the  council 
of  Batavia,  sent  him  away  in  disgrace. 

Shortly  after  Nuyts  was  appointed  governor  of  Formosa.  The 
Dutch,  ibllowing  in  the  footsteps  of  some  Japanese  adver.tuirrs  had 
formed  an  establishment  on  that  island,  about  the  year  1G20  irith 
a  view  to  a  smuggling  trade  with  China ;  and,  by  erecting  a  fort  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  had  speedily  obtained  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  it.  Not  long  after  Nuyts*  appointment  as  governor,  there 
arrived  two  Japanese  vessels,  on  a  voyage  to  China.  They  merely 
touched  at  Formosa  for  water,  but  Nuyts,  to  gratify  the  sj)ite  he 
had  conceived  against  the  Ja])anese  nation,  contrived  to  detain 
them  so  long  that  they  missed  the  monsoon  ;  and  having  required 
them,  as  the  sole  condition  on  which  he  would  allow  their  entrance, 
to  give  up  their  sails  and  rudders,  upon  one  pretence  and  another, 
he  refused  to  return  them,  till  at  length  the  patience  of  the  Jap- 
anese was  entirely  exhuusted.  They  numbered  five  hundred  men  ; 
and  at  lust,  all  their  reiterated  and  urgent  applications  for  leave  to 
depart  being  refu.sed,  ihcy  attacked  the  governor  by  surprise,  over- 
powered his  household,  and  made  him  prisoner  ;  nor  did  the  garri- 
son of  the  neighboring  fort  dare  to  fire  upon  them  for  fear  of  killing 
their  own  people.  Thus  the  brave  Japanese  extorted  liberty  to 
depart  and  indemnity  for  their  losses,  to  which  the  Dutch  assented, 
notwithstanding  their  superior  force,  for  fear  of  reprisals  in  Japan. 
These,  however,  they  did  not  avoid,  for,  as  soon  as  the  Japanese 
reached  home,  the  emperor  put  under  sequestration  nine  vessels 
with  their  cargoes  then  at  Firando,  belonging  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  and  forbade  any  further  trade  with  their  agents. 
Things  remained  in  this  state  for  three  years,  the  Japanese,  how- 
ever, receiving  as  usual  Dutch  vessels  which  came  from  Batavia, 
under  the  assumed  character  of  belonging  not  to  the  East  India 
Company,  but  to  private  merchants.     At  last  it  was  resolved  tc 

*  Tliis  curious  piece  may  be  found  in  French,  in  the  Voyage*  du  Indu^ 
lom.  Y. 
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aD  accommodation  by  surrendering  up  Nujts  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Japanese,  which  was  done  in  1634. 

Having  obtained  his  unconditional  surrender,  they  treated  him 
with  great  clemency ;  for,  though  detained  in  custody,  he  wns  not 
kept  a  close  prisoner ;  and,  in  return  for  this  concession,  the  Com- 
pany's ships  were  released,  and  their  trade  reestablished.  The 
liberation  of  Nuyts  was  granted  two  years  afterwards  as  a  mark  of 
the  emperor's  satisfaction,  with  a  splendid  chandelier  among  the 
annual  pr&sents  of  the  Company,  and  which  was  used  as  an  orna- 
ment for  the  temple-mausoleum  of  the  emperors  of  the  race  of 
Gongen-Sama,  completed  about  that  time. 

In  the  solicitation  for  the  release  of  Nuyts  both  Ilaganaar  and 
Caron  were  employed,  to  each  of  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some 
curious  memoirs  of  the  state  of  Japan  in  their  time.  Haganaar 
made  three  visits  thither.  The  first  included  the  hist  four  months 
of  1G34.  Tlie  second  extended  from  Sej)tcmber,  1G35,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1G36  ;  during  which,  he  made  a  visit  to  Jedo,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  factory.  The  third  was  limited  to  three  months  in  the 
autumn  of  1G37.  Of  each  of  these  visits  he  has  given  brief  notes 
in  his  printed  travels,*  besides  adding  some  observations  of  his  own 
to  Caron's  account  of  Japan.  Firando,  which  he  describes  as  a 
town  of  thirty-six  streets,  had  grown  up  suddenly,  in  consequence 
of  the  Dutch  trade  —  a  single  street  producing  more  revenue  to  the 
aord  than  the  whole  town  formerly  had  done  ;  yet  there  were  hard- 
ly any  merchants  in  the  place,  except  those  who  lodged  at  the  fac- 
tory, and  who  were  drawn  thither  from  all  parts  by  the  Dutch 
trade. 

During  Ilaganaar's  second  visit,  the  Dutch  were  called  sharply 
to  account  for  having  presumed  to  sell  their  silk  at  a  higher  rate 
than  that  asked  by  the  Portuguese,  and  a  price  was  prescribed, 
which  they  were  not  to  exceed.  Ik'ing  deputed  to  visit  Jedo,  on 
the  business  of  Nuyts'  roluase,  Ilaganaar  proceeded  thither  by  sea, 
and  took  lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  Japanese  bonze,  who  was  the 
usual  host  of  the  Dutch.  The  agency  of  the  lord  of  Firando  and 
of  his  secretary  was  employed  with  several  of  the  imperial  counsel- 

*  Haganaar 's  travels  may  be  found  in  Voyaget  des  Indes,  torn.  y.>  and  a 
ftarrative  -f  Nuyt*8  affair  in  Voyages  au  JVurd,  torn  it. 
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iors,  but  owing,  as  it  would  seem,  to  a  deficiency  of  presents,  with 
out  success.  Caron  arranged  this  matter  more  successfully  the  next 
year.  From  Jedo  to  Osaka  Haganaar  travelled  by  land,  and  firom 
Osaka  by  water  to  Firando,  where,  during  his  absence,  thirteen  or 
fourteen  persons  had  suffered  death  because  they  belonged  to  Cath- 
olic families.  He  notes  that  the  Japanese  whale  fishery,  for  the 
season  of  1636,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  whales ;  which,  however,  were  much  smaller  and  less  fat  than 
the  Greenland  whales,  and  were  taken  more  for  food  than  oil. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  Firando,  news  came  of  an  order  from 
court  that  all  the  Portuguese  half-castes  —  that  is,  descendants  of 
Portuguese  by  Japanese  women  —  should  be  shipped  off  with  their 
wives  and  children  to  3Iacao. 

lleturniiig  to  Japan  a  third  time,  in  1637  —  in  the  seventh  Dutch 
ship  which  arrived  that  year —  Haganaar  heard  that  Admiral  Wod- 
dcU  was  at  Nagasaki  with  four  richly-laden  English  ships.  They 
had  been  refused  entrance  into  Macao,  and  had  come  thence  to 
Japan,  but  could  not  ol)tain  permission  to  trade,  nor  even  to  land. 
Six  Portuguese  galliots  had  also  arrived  from  Macao  with  full  car- 
goes of  rich  silks,  which  were  sold,  however,  at  little  profit.  Yet 
they  were  reported  to  have  carried  back,  in  return,  two  thousand  six 
hundred  chests  of  silver,  or  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars. 

To  relieve  the  neces.^ities  of  the  Dutch  governor  of  Formosa,  who 
was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  natives,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
borrow  of  Chinese  traders,  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  a  month, 
Haganaar  was  despatched  thither  with  four  ships  and  four  hundred 
and  fifty  chasts  of  silver,  of  which  two  hundred  had  been  borrowed 
at  Miako  of  Japanese  capitalists,  at  twenty-four  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  following  year  he  returned  to  Holland,  where  he  soon 
after  printed  his  voyages,  and  along  with  them  the  answers  made 
by  Francis  Caron  to  a  series  of  questions  which  had  been  submitted 
to  him  by  the  director  of  the  Company,  and  which  throw  not  a  little 
light  upon  the  condition  of  Japan  at  this  time. 

Caron,  bom  in  Holland  of  French  parents,  had  originally  gone  to 
Japan  quite  young,  Kiimpfer  says,  as  cook  of  a  Dutch  ship.  Bad 
treatment  caused  him  to  quit  the  ship  in  Japan,  where  he  was  pres- 
ently taken  into  the  service  of  the  Dutch  factory,  and  taught  read- 
ing, writing  and  accounts.     He  gave  evidence  of  remarkable  abili* 
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aes,  and  rose  in  time  to  the  head  of  the  &stablihihment.  lie  spoke 
the  language  fluently,  had  married  a  Japanese  wile,  and  from  the 
liberty  of  intercourse  then  allowed,  and  his  long  re^^idence  in  the 
country,  enjoyed  means  of  information  which  no  European  has  since 
possessed. 

In  describing  the  political  state  of  Japan,  Caron  gives  the  names, 
residences  and  revenues,  of  thirty-two  princes,  that  is,  rulers  of  ono 
or  more  provinces  (spoken  of  in  the  earlier  relations  as  kings),  of 
whom  the  prince  of  Kanga,  who  was  also  ruler  of  two  other  prov- 
inces, had  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  maukokf,  and  the^ 
others  revenues  varying  from  seventy  to  eighteen  mankokf.  lie 
adds  the  names,  residences  and  incomes,  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
other  lords,  twenty  of  whom  had  revenues  of  from  fifteen  to  seven 
mankokf,  and  the  others  of  from  six  to  two  mankokf.  Another 
ILit  contains  the  names  of  forty-one  lords,  with  revenues  of  from  one 
to  two  mankokf;  and  in  a  fourth  list,  he  enumerates  sixteen  lords  at- 
tached to  the  imperial  court,  of  whom  the  first  four  had  from  fifteen 
to  nine  mankokf,  and  the  othei-s  from  six  to  one  maukokf  The 
total  revenues  of  these  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  great  nobles 
amounted  to  nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five  man- 
kokf, exclusive  of  nine  thousand  mankokf  of  imperial  revenue,  of 
which  four  thousand  were  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
court,  and  the  remainder  in  the  support  of  the  imperial  guard,  all  of 
whom  were  nobles,  many  of  them  children  of  the  concubines  of  the 
emperors  and  great  princes,  and  excluded  on  that  account  from  the 
prospect  of  succession.*  Thus  the  total  annual  revenues  of  the 
great  landed  proprietors  of  Japan  amounted  to  twenty-eight  million 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  kokfs  of  rice,  equal  to  about 
ninety  million  cwt.,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  million  five 
hundred  thousand  bushels ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  in  this  respect 
there  has  been  much  change  ffom  that  time  to  this.t     Caron  gives 

♦"According  to  Titsingh,  they  amounted  in  his  time  (1780)  to  eiglity  thou- 
sand in  number.  Apparently  tlioy  Jire  the  Dusiuy  or  iuiperial  MjMieii*,  uf 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  Ijci-eafter  to  speak. 

t  This  quantity  of  rice  would  Ruflice  for  the  support  of  twelve  miirutii  rer- 
ions  or  more.  The  cultivators  of  the  iiiiporial  dtnonins  ret  iine<l,  acoonling 
to  Kampfer,  six  tenths  of  the  produce,  and  those  who  cultivaiied  the  lai  da 
of  inferior  lonls  four  tenths.  Hence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  estimutt 
•f  twenty-five  millions  of  people  fur  Japan,  ia  not  excessive. 
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as  the  current  value  of  the  kokf,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  cokien,  tea 
guilders  (or  four  dollars),  which  would  make  the  mankokf  equal  to 
one  hundred  thousand  florins  (forty  thousand  dollars),  or  what  the 
Dutch  called  a  ton  of  gold.  The  prince  of  Satsuma,  who  was  lord 
also  of  four  other  provinces,  is  put  down  in  the  above  lists  at  sixty- 
four  mankokf,  the  prince  of  Fisen  at  thirty-six,  and  the  lord  of 
Firando  at  six.* 

These  revenues  arose  in  part  from  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  tin  and  lead,  from  timber,  hemp,  cotton  and  silk,  and  from 
*fisheries ;  but  chiefly  from  the  rice  and  other  crops.  There  were  no 
taxes  or  duties  in  Japan,  except  ground  rents  for  lands  and  houses, 
payable  in  produce  or  money,  and  in  personal  services.  All  these 
nobles  had  residences  at  Jedo,  in  the  precinct  of  the  imperial  palace, 
in  which  their  children  resided  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity.  For 
each  thousand  kokfs  of  revenue  these  lords  furnished  on  demand 
twenty  foot  soldiers  and  two  horsemen,  and  maintained  them  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  exclusive  of  the  necessary  servants  and  camp 
followers.  The  whole  of  their  quotas,  or  of  the  feudal  militia  of 
Japan,  thus  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
foot,  and  thirty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  horse,  in  addition  to 
a  standing  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand 
horse,  maintained  by  the  emperor  from  his  own  reveimes,  as  garri- 
sons and  guards.  The  princes,  however,  prided  themselves  on  keep- 
ing up  many  more  troops  than  their  regular  quotas.  To  every  five 
men  there  was  an  ofiicer.  Five  of  these  sections  composed  a  platoon, 
which  had  its  commander.  Two  platoons  made  a  company,  which 
had  its  captain.  Five  of  these  companies,  of  fifty  privates  and  thir- 
teen officers,  composed  a  battalion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  rank 
and  file,  wnth  its  special  officer ;  and  ten  battalions  a  division  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men.  The  civil  division  was  much  the 
same.  Every  five  houses  had  an  inspector,  who  kept  a  register  of 
all  births  and  deaths,  and  every  street  its  magistrate  and  watch. 

Though  the  revenues  of  the  nobles  were  great,  their  expenses 
were  still  more  so.  They  were  obliged  to  pass  six  months  at  the 
imperial  court ;  those  of  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces  during 

•  These  lisfs  wore  doubtless  copie<l  from  the  Jedo  Kayami  (Mirror  of 
Jedo),  a  kind  of  Blue  Book,  still  published  twice  a  year,  aiid  containing  sim- 
ilar lists.  See  Annals  d^^  reurt  du  Japon  (Titsingh  and  Klaproth) 
page  37,  note. 
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one  half  the  year,  those  of  the  southern  and  western  provinces  dur- 
ing the  other  half.  They  travelled  in  great  state,  some  of  them 
with  not  less  than  four  or  five  thousand  men  in  their  suite,  and,  on 
their  arrival  and  departure,  gave  great  entertainments.  The  prince 
of  Firando,  though  one  of  the  lesser  class,  was  always  attended  in 
his  journeys  by  at  least  three  hundred  men,  and  entertained  in  his 
two  houses  at  Jedo  more  than  a  thousiind  persons.  What  with 
their  households,  the  clothing  of  their  followei*s,  their  women,  of 
whom  they  entertained  a  great  number,  their  children,  —  the  piince 
of  Mito,  the  emperor's  uncle,  had  fifty-four  boys,  and  daughters^ 
still  more  numerous, —  presents  and  festivals,  their  expenses  gener- 
ally exceeded  their  incomes;  and,  besides,  they  were  often  required 
to  furnish  workmen,  at  the  demand  of  the  emperor,  for  building  new 
castles,  temples,  or  anything  he  might  undertake.  The  honor  of  a 
visit  from  the  emperor  was  very  highly  esteemed.  lie  seldom  paid 
more  than  one  to  the  same  house.  No  expense  was  spared,  and 
years  were  spent  in  preparations,  which  often  ruined  those  who 
enjoyed  this  honor.  The  visit  made  by  the  emperor  to  the  Dairi 
at  Miako,  once  in  seven  years,  was  a  still  more  magnificent  affair. 

The  emperor  maintained  on  the  estate  of  each  noble  a  secretary, 
in  fact  a  spy,  sent  nominally  to  assist  and  advise  him  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  afl'airs.  Those  selected  for  this  service  were  gener- 
ally persons  educated  at  court,  and  of  known  fidelity,  who,  before 
their  departure,  signed  with  their  blood  a  promise  to  keep  the  em- 
peror fully  informed  of  the  afl'airs  and  actions  of  the  prince  to  whom 
they  were  sent. 

The  marriages  of  the  nobles  were  arranged  by  the  emperor.  The 
wife  thus  given  was  entitled  to  great  respect.  Her  sons  alone  suc- 
ceeded to  the  lordship,  which,  in  case  she  had  none,  was  generally 
transferred  to  some  other  family.  The  children  by  the  numerous 
concubines  of  the  nobles  had  no  share  in  the  inheritance,  and  were 
often  reduced  to  beggary.  Besides  concubines,  free  indulgence 
was  allowed  with  the  courtesans  maintained  by  the  lords  of  each  dis- 
trict for  public  use.  The  lawful  wives  lived  in  splendid  seclusion, 
attended  by  troops  of  female  servants.  Of  women's  rights  the 
Japanese  nobles  had  no  very  high  idea.  Not  only  the  strictest 
2hastity  was  expected  from  them,  but  entire  devotion  to  their  hus- 
bands, .-nd  abstinence  from  any  intermeddling  with  business  or  pol* 
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itics;  the  Japanese  opinion  being — in  which  Caron  seems  fuliy 
to  coincide  —  that  women  are  only  made  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
men  and  to  bring  up  children.  The  children,  though  treated  with 
great  indulgence,  were  exceedingly  respectful  to  their  parents. 

The  emperor  had  in  every  city  and  village  officers  for  the  admin* 
istration  of  justice ;  but  every  householder  had  the  right  to  dispense 
punishments  in  his  own  family.  Justice  was  very  strict  and  severe, 
especially  in  cases  of  theft ;  and  for  crimes  against  the  state  the 
punishment  extended  to  the  whole  family  of  the  offender.  The 
nobles  and  military,  in  case  they  were  convicted  of  crimes,  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  cutting  themselves  open.  Merchants  and  mechanics 
were  held  in  mean  esteem,  —  the  former  as  cheats  and  tricksters, 
the  latter  as  public  servants.  The  cultivators  were  little  better 
than  slaves. 

The  account  which  Caron  gives  of  domestic  manners  corresponds 
sufficiently  well  with  the  more  extended  observations  to  be  quoted 
hereafter  from  subsequent  observers.  He  did  not  regard  the  Jap- 
anese as  very  devout.  The  persecution  against  the  Catholics  he 
describes  as  equal  to  anything  in  ecclesiastical  history.  He  partic- 
ularly admired  the  steadiness  and  constancy  of  many  young  children 
of  ten  or  twelve  years.  All  the  inhabitants  were  required  once  a 
year  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  were  good  Japanese,  and  that 
the  Catholic  religion  was  false.  The  Catholics  had  amounted  to 
four  hundred  thousand  ;  and  their  number  was  still  considerable.* 

The  Dutch  had  all  along  stimulated  the  Japanese  against  the 
Portuguese.  All  missionaries  bound  for  Japan,  found  on  board  of 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  prizes  taken  in  the  neighboring  seas,  had 
been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  authorities.  The 
Dutch  had  even  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Ximabara,  for  which  they 
had  furnished  a  train  of  artillery,  conducted  thither  by  Kockebecker, 
the  head,  at  that  time,  of  the  Dutch  factory.     But  they  were  far 

♦  There  are  two  versions  of  Caron 's  account  of  Japan,  matenally  different 
from  cjich  other;  one  with  the  original  questions,  as  furnished  \*y  Caron  him- 
IK-lf  to  Thevenot,  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  narrative,  with  large 
additions  by  Ilaganjuir.  The  first  may  be  found  in  Thevenot's  Voyagtt  Curu 
iute,  also  in  Voynyes  an  A'brd,  torn.  iv.  The  other  in  Voyage*  des  Inde^ 
torn,  v.,  and  an  English  translation  of  it  in  Pinkerton's  ooUcotion,  toL  vn. 
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from  realizing  all  the  advantages  which  they  had  expected  from  the 
expulsion  of  their  rivals.  They,  too,  had  excited  susjiicions  by 
replacing  their  dilapidated  wooden  factory  at  Firasdo  by  a  strong 
stone  warehouse,  which  had  something  of  the  aspect  of  a  fortress. 
In  spite  of  their  submissiveness  in  pulling  down  *  this  erection,  their 
establishment  at  that  place  was  suddenly  closed,  and  in  1641  the 
Dutch  factors  were  transferred  to  Nagasaki,  where  they  were  shut 
up  in  the  same  little  artificial  island  of  Desima,  which  had  been 
oonstructed  to  be  the  prison-house  of  the  Portuguese.  And  to  this 
narrow  island  they  have  ever  since  been  confined,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  occasional  visits  to  Nagasaki  and  its  environs,  and  an 
annual  journey,  by  the  chief  oflBcers  of  the  factory,  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  emperor  at  Jedo  —  a  ceremony  which  seems  to  have 
been  coeval  with  the  first  arrival  of  the  Dutch.  Hitherto  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Dutch  also  had  freely  intermarried  with  the  Jap- 
anese ;  but  this  intimacy  now  came  wholly  to  an  end,  and  even 
the  Dutch  were  thenceforth  regarded  rather  as  prisoners  than  as 
friends. 

What  contributed  to  increase  this  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  the 
peace  .between  Holland  and  the  Portuguese,  which  followed  the 
assumption  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  by  the  house  of  Braganza,  and 
the  separation  of  Portugal  from  Spain,  in  the  year  1(340. 

Evidence  of  this  very  soon  appeared.  In  the  year  1643,  the 
Dutch  sent  two  ships  from  Batavia,  the  Castricootn  and  the  BreS' 
kens,  to  explore  the  yet  little-known  northern  coa.st  of  Japan,  tjie 
island  of  Jeso  and  the  adjacent  continent,  and  especially  to  search 
out  certain  fabled  islands  of  gold  and  silver,  whence  the  Japanese 
were  said  to  derive  large  supplies  of  those  metals.  These  vessels, 
when  off  Jedo,  were  separated  in  a  storm,  and  the  Breskens,  in  need 
of  supplies  touched  at  a  fishing  village  in  about  forty  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  The  lord  of  the  village,  and  a  principal  person  of  the 
neighboring  district,  visited  the  ship  with  great  show  of  friendship, 
and  having  enticed  the  captain,  Shaep,  and  his  chief  officers  on 

♦  A  curious  contemporary  narrative  of  this  affair  is  given,  among  other 
tracts  rehiting  to  Japan,  in  Voyai/es  uu  jYord^  torn.  iv.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  military  operations  of  the  Dutch  in  the  neighboring  itland  of  For- 
mosa, and  their  strung  fort  of  Zelandia  recently  erected  there,  might  havt 
ftrou8«d  the  suspioions  of  the  Japanese. 
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Bbore,made  them  prisoners,  bound  them  and  sent  them  off  to  Naiibo, 
near  by.  They  were  permitted  to  communicate  with  the  ship,  and 
to  obtain  their  baggage,  but  at  first  were  treated  with  much  rigor 
on  suspicion  of  being  Spaniards  or  Portuguese.  It  being  found, 
however,  that  they  paid  no  respect  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  or  to 
pictures  of  the  Virgin,  it  was  concluded  that  they  were  Hollanders, 
and  they  were  treated  with  less  severity.  At  Nambu  they  were 
splendidly  entertained,  and  in  their  twenty  days*  journey  thence  to 
Jedo,  in  which  they  passed  through  a  hundred  well-built  villages, 
they  had  nothing  to  complain  of  except  the  inconvenience  of  the 
crowds  that  flocked  to  see  them.  In  every  village  they  saw  rewards 
posted  up  for  the  discovery  of  Christians.  Not  being  willing  to 
reveal  the  true  object  of  their  voyage,  they  stated  themselves  to 
have  been  driven  to  the  north  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Nagasaki. 
It  was  plain,  however,  that  their  story  about  having  come  from 
Batavia,  and  being  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  was 
not  believed.  It  was  suspected  that  they  had  come  from  Macao  or 
Manilla  for  the  purpose  of  landing  missionaries,  and  they  were  sub- 
jected in  consequence  to  numerous  fatiguing  cross-examinations,  in 
which  a  bonze  assisted,  who  spoke  Spanish,  Portuguese,  English 
and  Flemish,  and  whom  they  conjectured  to  be  some  apostate  Euro- 
pean. What  increased  the  suspicions  of  the  Japanese  was,  that  five 
Jesuits  from  Manilla  had  recently,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Japan, 
been  arrested  at  the  Lew  Chew  Islands,  and  sent  thence  to  Jedo. 
Tte  Dutchmen  were  confronted  with  these  Jesuits,  to  their  great 
alarm.  They  also  feared,  if  the  true  object  of  the  vo^'age  came 
out,  being  cxi>osed  to  punishment  not  only  for  undertaking  un- 
authorized explorations,  but  for  falsehood  in  concealing  and  mis- 
representing their  object ;  but  when  the  Jajianese  had  learned  from 
Nagasaki  that  two  Dutch  ships  had  been  sent  on  a  voyage  for  the 
exploration  of  Tartary,  of  which  the  factors  represented  theirs  as 
probably  one,  they  excused  their  silence  on  that  subject  on  the 
ground  of  not  having  been  properly  understood  and  interpreted. 
The  factors  at  Nagasaki  had  been  not  less  careful  than  themselves 
to  say  nothing  about  the  search  for  mines. 

New   interpreters  were   brought   from   Nagasaki,  among   them 

another  apostate,  whom  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  was  the 

«-provincial  Ferreyra,  between  whom  and  the  Jesuit  prisoners  thej 
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witnessed  a  bitter  scene  of  mutual  reproaches.  A  great  manj  rig- 
orous  cross-examinations  followed.  The  Dutclimen  were  required 
to  sign  a  paper  by  which  all  the  Company's  property  was  pledged, 
for  their  reiippearancc  before  the  imperial  tribunals  at  any  time 
that  it  might  be  discovered  that  they  had  landed  missionaries. 
Theii  having  discharged  some  pieces  of  artillery  from  the  ship  was 
insisted  upon  as  a  crime ;  also  their  ship  having  sailed  off  without 
waiting  for  them.  The  recent  peace  between  Holland  and  Portugal 
was  pointedly  alluded  to,  and  even  the  search  for  mines  seems  to 
have  been  saspected.  The  appearance  of  a  ship  on  the  east  coast 
of  Japan,  which  proved  to  be  the  Castricoom,  some  of  whose  people 
who  landed  were  seized  and  sent  to  Jedo,  gave  rise  to  many  new 
interrogations.  Elscrak,  the  director,  at  length  arrived,  and,  after  a 
separate  examination,  was  confronted  with  them  and  signed  the 
paper  above  described,  when  the  Dutch  were  finally  released,  after 
an  imprisonment  of  upwards  of  four  months.* 

The  Castricooin,  more  Nucces^ful,  discovered  the  Kurule  Islands, 
Eetoorpoo  and  Ooroop,  to  which  were  given  the  names  of  State's 
hlands  and  Company  s  Islands,  and  made  some  explorations  of  the 
east  coast  of  Jeso,  and  of  Saga  Icon,  taken  to  be  a  part  of  it.  The 
information  thus  obtained,  together  with  the  two  relations  of  Father 
de  Angelis,  written  in  lOlO  and  1G21,  was  all  that  was  known  of 
these  regions  till  the  explorations  of  liroughton  and  La  Perouse, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Golownin's  adventures 
and  experience  there,  as  related  in  a  subseriuent  chapter,  bear 
a  very  remarkable  and  curious  resemblance  to  those  of  Captain 
»Schacp  and  his  companions.  Their  release  was  acknowledged  in  a 
solemn  eml)a.ssy  from  the  Company,  —  that  of  Frisius.  About  the 
same  time,  in  1G47,  a  Portuguese  embassy  arrived  in  Japan,  in  hopes, 
since  the  separation  from  Spain,  of  reviving  the  ancient  commercial 
intercourse ;  but,  though  the  ambassador  was  treated  with  respect, 
his  re(juest  was  peremi>torily  declined. 

A  new  emperor,  a  minor,  having  succeeded  in  1650,  the  Dutch 
Company  sent  Waganaar,  in  1.G51,  to  congratulate  him.     Among 

*  Tljcrc  is  nn  ncconnt  of  the  voynge  of  the  Castricoom  in  Thevenot*8  colleo* 
tion.  It  is  uImo  coiit.Litieil  in  V^oyayes  au  J\ord,  torn.  iii.  Charlevoix  gives 
u  full  And  interesting  abstract  of  the  adventures  of  Captain  Schaep  and  hit 
eoupunions,  derived  from  two  different  French  versions  of  a  Dutoh  original ; 
but  I  know  not  where  either  the  versions  or  th«  original  oan  be  found. 
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other  presents  he  brought  a  Casuar,  a  strange  bird  of  the  ostridi 
kind,  from  Banda,  but  the  officers  at  Nagasaki  would  not  suffer  it 
to  be  forwarded.  During  this  visit  there  happened  a  terrible  fire 
at  Jedo,  by  which  two  thirds  of  that  citj  were  laid  in  ruins.  Somo 
violent  disputes  having  arisen,  and  the  Japanese  having  gone  so  far 
as  to  take  away  the  rudders  of  the  Dutch  ships,  Waganaar  went 
on  a  second  embassy  to  Jedo,  in  1059.* 

The  establishment  of  the  French  East  India  Company  by  Colbert, 
led  to  some  projects  for  a  French  trade  with  Japan,  especially  as 
Caron  in  some  disgust  had  (quitted  the  Dutch  service,  and  enlisted 
into  that  of  France.  A  letter  from  Louis  XIV.  to  the  emperor 
of  Japan,  dated  in  1G6G,  was  prepared,  and  iastructions  for  Caron, 
who  was  to  be  tlie  bearer  of  it ;  but  the  project  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  prosecuted.!    [See  Appendix,  Note  I.] 

In  1G73,  the  EiiglLsh  East  India  Company  made  an  attempt  at 

♦The  journals  of  these  embassies  of  Waganaar,  Frisius  and  others,  gener- 
ally pretty  dry  documents,  witli  extruoti*  from  Caron,  furnislied  the  basis  for 
the  Memorable  Embassies  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Kmpcrors  of  Japan^  a  splen- 
did folio  with  more  than  a  hundred  copper  i)l.ites,  publi&hed  at  Amsterdam 
in  16G0,  purporting  to  be  compiled  by  ArnoM  Mont.uius,  of  wliich  an  Knglish 
translation,  made  by  Ogilvy,  witli  tl»e  same  cuts,  appeared  tlie  next  year  at 
London,  under  the  title  of  Atlas  Jnponensis^  and  a  French  translation,  with 
some  additions  and  alterations,  ten  yciii's  later  at  Amsterdam. 

ITie  materials  are  thrown  together  in  the  most  careless  and  disonlerly  man- 
ner, and  are  eked  out  by  drawing  Lirgely  upon  the  letters  of  tlie  Jesuit 
missionaries.  The  cuts,  whence  most  of  the  current  prints  representing  Jap- 
anese objects  are  derived,  are  destitute  of  any  authenticity.  Those  repre- 
senting Japanese  idols  and  temples  evidently  were  baseil  on  the  descriptions 
of  Froez,  whose  accounts  do  not  si'em  quite  to  agi-ee  in  all  respects  with  the 
observations  of  more  recent  travellers. 

The  dedication  of  Ogilvy's  translation  outdoes  anything  Japanese  in  the 
way  of  prostration,  nor  can  the  language  of  it  hardly  be  called  English.  It  is 
H8  fellows  :  "To  the  supreme,  most  high  and  mighty  prince,  Charles  II.,  by 
the  grace  of  Go<l,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of 
the  faith,  &c.  These  strange  and  novel  relations  concerning  the  ancient  and 
present  state  of  the  so  populous  and  wealthy  empire  of  Japan,  being  a  book 
of  wonders,  dedicated  with  all  humility,  lies  prostrate  at  the  sacre<l  feet  of 
your  most  serene  majesty,  by  the  humblest  of  your  servants,  and  most  loyal 
Babject,  John  Ogilvy.'* 

t  This  letter,  with  the  instructions  and  a  memoir  of  Caron 's  on  the  subject, 
may  bo  found  in  Voyages  au  ^ord,  torn.  iv.  Caron,  who  spent  several  yean 
in  the  French  service  in  the  East  Indiei>,  perished  by  shipwreck  near  Lisbon* 
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the  renewal  of  the  trade  with  Japan,  by  despatching  a  ship  thither 
The  Japanese,  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch,  kept  themselves 
informed,  as  thej  still  do,  of  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  and  the  first 
question  put  to  the  new  comers  was,  how  long  since  the  English 
king  (Charles  II.)  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
Though  otherwise  courteously  enough  received  and  entertained,  the 
vessel  was  not  allowed  to  sell  her  cargo.  This  refusal  of  intercourse 
the  English  ascribed  to  Dutch  jealousy ;  but  it  probably  was  a  step, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  to  which  the  Japanese  did  not 
need  any  urging.* 

Though  the  Catholics  of  Japan  were  effectually  cut  off  front 
all  intercourse  with  Europe,  the  Catholic  faith  still  lingered  for  a 
good  while  in  those  parts  of  Ximo  in  which  it  had  taken  the  deepest 
root.  So  late  as  1690,  there  were,  according  to  Kiimpfer,  fifty  per 
sons,  men,  women  and  children  (of  whom  three  had  l>een  arrested  in 
1083),  imprisoned  at  Nagasaki  for  life,  or  until  they  should  renounce 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  conform  to  the  religious  usages  of  the  coun- 
try. These  were  peasants,  who  knew  little  more  of  the  faith  which 
they  professed,  except  the  name  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  indeed,  according  to  the  Dutch  accounts,  was  all  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  Japanese  converts  had  ever  known. 

To  land  in  Japan,  to  strengthen  and  comfort  the  faithful  there, 
or  at  least  to  secure  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  attempt,  long 
continued  an  attractive  enterprise  to  the  more  romantic  spirits 
among  the  religious  orders  of  the  Catholic  church.  Most  of  those 
who  undertook  this  adventure  were  known  to  have  been  seized  and 
executed  soon  after  landing.  The  last  effort  of  this  sort  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  1707.  From  that  time,  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  revival,  within  fifty  or  sixty  years  past,  of  the  missionary 
spirit,  Japan  has  remained  even  less  attempted  by  missionary  than 
by  mercantile  enterprise. 

on  his  return  to  France  in  1G74.  He  was  president  of  the  Dutch  factory  at 
the  time  of  its  removal  to  Desima  ;  and  Kampfcr  undertakes  to  represent  his 
mismanagement  as  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  that  removal.  This  story  was 
doubtless  current  at  Desima  in  Kampfer's  time,  but  probably  it  grew  out  of 
disgust  of  the  Dutch  at  Caron's  having  passed  into  the  French  service. 

*  A  curious  narrative  of  this  visit  is  printed  in  Pinkerton's  great  oolleo* 
tion,  Tol.  VII. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

tOBTUamSSE  trade  to   japan.  —  dutch    trade.  —  SILVER,   GOLD  AND    COP 
PER,   THE  CHIEF  ARTICLES   OF   EXPORT.  —  EXPORT  OF  SILVER    PROIIIBITBD 

CHINESE  TRADE.  — ITS    INCREASE    AFTER    THE  ACCESSION   OF  THE   MANT« 

CHEW   DYNASTY. CHINESE  TEMPLES   AT   NAC.ASAKI. A  BUDDHIST   DOCTOR 

FROM  CHINA. EDICT  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  WORSHIP. RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  THE  DUTCH  TRADE. INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHINESE  VISIT- 
ORS   TO     NAGASAKI. — THEIR     OBJF.CTS.  —  RESTRICTIONS    ON     THE    CHINfe^B 

TRADE.  THE     CHIXESK     SHUT     UP     IN     A     FACTORY. — TRADE    WITH     LEW 

CHEW.  —  A.    D.    1542-1(;90. 

Of  the  real  value  and  extent  of  the  trade  which  for  some  ninety 
years  the  Portuguese  carried  on  with  Japan,  and  which  was  brought 
to  a  final  close  in  the  year  1638,  we  have  no  means  of  forming  any 
very  exact  estimate.  When  we  read  in  writers  of  two  or  three 
centuries  ago  glowing  accounts  of  immense  commercial  profits,  we 
must  also  recollect  that,  compared  with  the  commerce  of  the  present 
day,  the  trade  upon  which  these  great  profits  were  made  was  ex- 
ceedingly limited  in  amount. 

For  more  than  half  of  the  above  period  of  ninety  years  the  inter- 
course of  the  Portuguese  with  Japan  seems  to  have  been  reduced, 
or  nearly  so,  to  a  single  annual  ship,  known  as  the  great  carac  of 
Macao,  sent  annuall}^  from  that  city,  and  laden  chiefly  with  China 
silks,  every  Portuguese  citizen  of  Macao  having  the  right,  if  he 
chose  to  exercise  it,  of  putting  on  board  a  certain  number  of  pack 
ages,  as  did  also  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  had  a  college  and  a 
commercial  agency  in  that  city.  Of  this  traflSc  the  following  ac- 
count is  given  by  Ralph  Fitch,  an  intelligent  Englishman,  who  was 
in  Malacca  in  the  year  1588:*  **  When  the  Port uguase  go  from 
Macao  in  China  to  tlapan,  they  carry  much  white  silk,  gold,  musk 
and  porcelains,  and  they  bring  from  thence   nothing  but  silver. 

*  For  a  further  account  c^  Fitch  and  his  travels,  see  Appendix,  note  £i 
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They  have  a  great  carac,  which  goeth  thither  every  year,  and  sho 
bringcth  from  thence  every  year  about  six  hundred  thousand  crusa- 
des [not  far  from  as  many  dollars] ;  and  all  this  silver  of  Japan, 
and  two  hundred  thousand  crusados  more  in  silver,  which  they 
bring  yearly  out  of  India,  they  employ  to  their  great  advantage  in 
China ;  and  they  bring  from  thence  gold,  musk,  silk,  porcelains, 
and  many  other  things  very  costly  and  gilded."  * 

If  we  allow  to  the  Portuguese  an  annual  average  export  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  that  will  make  in  ninety  years  forty-five  millions 
of  dollars  of  silver  carried  away  by  the  Portuguese ;  for,  according 
to  all  accounts,  they  brought  away  nothing  else. 

♦  The  China  trade  was  sliarcl  at  this  time  between  the  Portuguese  of 
Mncao  and  tlie  Spaniards  of  the  Philippines.  On  the  Spanish  trade,  and  the 
profits  of  it,  some  liglit  is  thrown  by  extracts  fi-om  letters  found  on  board 
Spanish  prizes  taken  by  the  En;ifli!?h,  wliich  H.ickluyt  transhitcd  and  pub- 
lished in  his  fourtli  volume.  Thus  Ilieronymo  de  Nahores  writes  from  Pana- 
mn  (Aug.  2hh,  lo'.MJ),  where  he  was  waiting  for  the  ship  for  the  Philip- 
pines,—  "My  meuning  is  to  carry  my  coniniodities  thither,  for  it  is 
constantly  reported  that  for  every  one  hundre<i  ducats  a  man  shall  get  six 
hundred  ducats  clearly.'*  This,  however,  was  only  the  talk  at  Panama  ; 
but  Sebastian  Biscanio  had  made  the  voyage,  and  he  writes  to  his  father  from 
AcJipulco  (June  *20th,  15'.)0)  :  **  In  this  harbor  here  are  four  great  ships  of 
Mexico,  of  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred  tons  apiece,  which  only  serve  to 
carry  our  commodities  to  Cliinn,  and  so  to  return  back  again.  The  onler  is 
thus.  From  hence  to  China  is  about  two  thousand  Icigues,  further  than 
from  lience  to  Spain  ;  and  from  hence  the  two  first  ships  depart  together  to 
China,  and  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  montiis  returning  back  again.  And  when 
these  ships  arc  returned,  then  the  other  twain,  two  months  after,  depart 
from  hence.  They  go  now  from  hence  very  strong  with  soldiers.  I  can  cer- 
tify you  of  one  thing :  that  twf>  hundre<l  ducats  in  Spanish  commoilities,  and 
some  Flemi.sh  wools  which  I  carried  with  me  thither,  I  made  worth  fourteen 
hundred  ducats  there  in  that  country.  So  1  make  account  that  with  those  silks 
and  other  conmioditics  which  I  brought  with  me  from  thence  to  Mexico,  I 
got  twenty-fiAC  hundred  ducats  by  the  voyage  ;  and  had  gotten  more,  if  one 
pack  of  fine  silks  had  not  been  spoiled  with  salt  water.  So,  as  I  SJiitl,  there 
is  great  giin  to  be  gotten,  if  that  a  man  return  in  safety.  But  the  year  1588, 
I  had  great  mischance  coming  in  a  ship  from  China  to  New  Spain  ;  which, 
being  laden  with  rich  commodities,  was  taken  by  an  Englishman  [this  was 
Cavendish,  then  on  his  voyage  round  the  world],  which  robbed  us  and  after- 
wards burnt  our  ship,  wherein  I  lost  a  great  deal  of  treasure  and  commodi- 
ties." 
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Though  the  Spaniards  were  never  allowed  to  trade  to  Japan,  at 
one  period,  as  we  have  seen,  a  considerable  number  of  Japanese 
junks  frequented  Manilla  for  the  purchase  of  Chinese  goods ;  but 
this  trade  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1G24,  in  consequence  of  the 
facilities  which  it  afforded  for  the  introduction  of  Catholic  priests 
into  Japan. 

The  Dutch  trade  began  in  1609.  Wo  have  seen  that  in  a  short 
time  it  gained  a  very  considerable  extent;  and  it  increased,  as 
the  trading  establishments  which  the  Dutch  gradually  obtained' 
in  India  and  Persia,  and  that  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  whenco 
they  had  access  to  China,  furnishing  them  with  a  supply  of  rich 
silks,  the  great  article  of  import  into  Japan.  As  the  Portuguese 
trade  was  carried  on  from  Macao,  so  the  Dutch  trade  was  carried 
on,  not  from  Holland,  but  from  Batavia.  The  year  preceding  the 
shutting  up  of  the  Dutch  in  Desima  is  stated  to  have  been  the  most 
profitable  of  any.  The  previous  average  sales  in  Japan  had  been 
about  sixty  tons  of  gold  ;  but  that  year  the  Dutch  had  imported 
and  disposed  of  goods  to  the  value  of  eighty  tons  of  gold  (that  is, 
three  million  two  hundred  thousiind  dollars,  a  Dutch  ton  of  gold 
being  one  hundred  thousand  florins,  or  forty  thousand  dollars). 
Among  the  exports  were  fourteen  hundred  chests  of  silver,  each 
chest  containing  one  thousand  taels,  or  near  two  million  dollars  in 
silver  alone.*     About  this  time,  however,  owing  to  the  comparative 

♦  Tlie  tuol,  reckoning  the  picul  at  one  humlred  and  thirty-three  and  one 
thiml  lbs.  Avoirdupdis,  contains  five  liundred  and  eighty-three  grains  Troy. 
Our  dollar  weighs  tour  hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half  grains;  and  supposing 
the  Japanese  silver  to  In'of  eijual  tineness,  the  tacl  is  worth  just  about  one  dol- 
lar an«l  forty  cents.  Kanipfor  rtrkons  it  as  eciuivalent  to  three  and  a  half 
florins,  which  is  precisely  one  dollar  and  forty  cents,  taking  the  florin  at  the 
usual  valuation  of  forty  cents.  This,  however,  was  rather  above  the  valua- 
tion of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  There  were,  it  seems,  two  kinds  of 
Japanese  silver,  known  among  the  Dutch  as  heavy  and  light  money,  the  lat- 
ter sometimes  distinguished  as  bar-silver.  Both  kinds  were  carried  to 
account  without  distinction  down  to  the  year  1035,  at  the  rate  of  sixty-two 
and  a  half  stivers,  or  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  tacl.  After  that 
period  the  bar-silver  was  i-eckoned  at  fifty-seven  stivers,  or  one  dollar  and 
fourteen  cents  per  tael.  lleckoning  the  tael,  as  the  Dutch  commonly  did,  at 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  of  our  money,  and  the  mad  is  precisely 
•quiTalcnt  to  the  ^'panish  eighth  of  a  dollar.    This  statement  is  derived  flrom 
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exhaustion  of  the  silver,  or  the  comparative  increase  of  gold,  that 
metal  became  a  leading,  as,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  before  a 
considerable  article  of  export  with  the  Dutch.  The  gold  kobang,  the 
national  coin  of  the  Japanese,  weighed  at  this  time  forty-seven  kan- 
derins,  that  is,  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  grains  Troy,  which  is 
sixteen  grains  more  than  our  present  eagle.  But,  if  superior  in 
weight,  the  kobang  was  inferior  in  fineness,  containing  of  pure  gold 
only  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  grains,  whereas  the  eagle  contains 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  grains.  It  passed  in  Japan  and  waF 
purchased  by  the  Dutch  for  six  tacls  or  less  in  silver,  which  enabled 
them  to  dispose  of  it  to  good  advantage  on  the  coast  of  Coromande', 
where  the  relative  value  of  gold  was  much  higher.  In  the  two  yeapj, 
1670, 1671,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  kobangs  were  exporte  J, 
at  a  profit  of  a  million  florins  ;  and  down  to  that  time  the  Dutch 
sent  annually  to  Japan  five  or  six  ships  a  year.  In  1644,  the 
export  of  copper  began,  and  went  on  gradually  increasing.  In  1671, 
an  edict  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  further  export  of  silver ;  but 

a  Dutch  memoir  by  Imlioff,  quoted  by  Ruffles  (History  of  Java,  Appendix 
B),  and  found  by  him,  it  would  seem,  among  the  Dutch  records  at 
Batavia.  Of  the  chests  of  silver  and  gold,  particularly  the  former,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  old  accounts  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  tnide,  I  have 
met  with  no  description,  except  in  Montinus's  Memorable  K/nbassiet. 
Unreliable  and  worthless  as  that  huge  volume  generally  is,  its  compders 
certainly  had  access  to  valuable  Dutch  papers,  and  it  is  apparently  from 
that  source  that  they  have  drawn  what  they  say  of  the  moneys,  weights 
and  measures,  of  Japan.  Of  the  chests  of  silver  and  gold  they  speak  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Moreover,  their  paying  of  money  is  very  strange  ;  for  the  Japanese, 
having  great  store  of  gold  and  silver,  observe  a  custom  to  receive  their  money 
without  telling  or  seeing  it.  The  mint-master  puts  the  gold  in  papers,  which 
contain  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  ;  these,  sealed  uj),  pass  from 
one  to  another  without  being  questioned.  They  also  use  little  wooden  boxes,  in 
which  they  put  twenty  sealetl  papers  of  gold,  which  is  as  much  as  a  man 
can  handsomely  carry  ;  excvy  box  amounts  to  four  thousand  pounds  sterling; 
and  the  like  boxes,  but  of  another  fashion,  they  use  for  their  siher,  in  every 
one  of  which  is  twelve  hundre<l  crowns,  antl  is  scnlc<l  with  the  coiner's  seal. 
But  doth  it  not  seem  strange  that  never  any  tleceipt  is  ftiund  in  that  blind 
way  of  paying  money?  '*  "  The  silver,  though  'weighed  and  coined,  is  of  no 
cort^iin  value.  The  coiners  put  it  together  into  little  packs  worth  sixty 
crowns  '*  —  I  suppose  taels.     Caron  says,  however,  that  these  packages  coUf 

tained  fifty  taels. 

18« 
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tills  gave  no  concern  to  the  Dutch,  who  had  already  ceased  to 
export  it.  Its  principal  operation  was  against  the  Chinese,  who  at 
this  time  carried  on  a  great  trade  to  Japan. 

Of  the  early  commercial  relations  of  China  and  Japan  our 
knowledge  is  very  limited.  As  the  Japanese,  at  an  early  era, 
according  to  their  own  annals  (constructed,  it  is  probable,  by  Buddh- 
ist priests),  as  early  as  a.  d.  600,  had  received  from  China  Buddh- 
ist missionaries,  and  through  them  the  language,  graphic  char- 
acters, science,  &c.,  of  the  Chinese,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
Bome  commercial  intercourse  must  have  early  existed  between  these 
two  nations.  If  so,  however,  the  threatened  Mongol  invasion,  tow- 
ards the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  would  have  been  likely  to 
have  interrupted  it.  The  native  Chinese  dynasty,  which  succeeded 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongols,  was  exceedingly  jealous  of  all 
strangers  and  hostile  to  intercourse  with  them.  No  foreign  trade 
was  allowed,  and  every  Chinese  who  left  his  country  incurred 
a  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment.  It  is  true  that  the  Chinese 
colonists,  that  had  emigrated,  perhaps  on  the  invasion  of  the  Mon- 
gols, and  had  settled  in  the  neighboring  maritime  countries  (as 
others  did  afterwards  on  the  invasion  of  the  present  Mantchew 
dynasty),  still  contrived  to  keep  up  some  intercourse  with  China, 
while  they  carried  on  a  vigorous  trade  with  the  adjacent  islands 
and  countries ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  discovery,  no 
such  trade  would  seem  to  have  existed  with  Japan. 

The  Mantchew  dynasty  (the  same  now  reigning)  which  mounted 
the  throne  in  1644,  was  much  less  hostile  to  foreigners;  and  under 
their  rule  the  Chinese  trade  to  Japan  appears  to  have  rapidly 
increased.  This  was  partly  by  vessels  direct  from  China,  and 
partly  by  the  commercial  enterprise,  of  the  Chinese  fugitives  who 
possessed  themselves  of  Formosa,  from  which,  in  1662,  they  drove 
out  the  Dutch,  or  who  had  settled  elsewhere  on  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  south-eastern  Asia. 

"  They  came  over,"  says  Kiimpfer,  "  when  and  with  what  num- 
bers of  people,  junks  and  goods,  they  pleased.  S^  extensive  and 
advantagcoiLs  a  liberty  could  not  but  Ijc  very  pleasing  to  them,  and 
put  them  upon  thoughts  of  a  surer  establishment,  in  order  to  which, 
and  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  they  built  three  templef 
at  Nagasaki,  according  to  the  three  chief  languages    spoken  bj 
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them  (those  of  the  northern,  middle  and  southern  provin'^cs),  each 
to  be  attended  by  priests  of  their  own  nation,  to  be  sent  c  cr  from 
China."  * 

These  temples,  called,  each  in  the  special  dialect  of  its  frequent- 
ers, "Temples  of  Riches"  —  the  god  which  the  Chinese  chiefly 
worship  —  are  described  by  Kiimpfcr,  from  his  own  observation,  as 
remarkable  for  their  handsome  structure,  and  the  number  of  monks 
or  Buddhist  clergy  attached  to  them.  As  soon  as  any  Chinese  ships 
arrived  in  the  harbor,  the  crews  immediately  took  on  shore  the 
idols,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ship's  outfit,  and  placed  them  in 
some  small  chapels,  built  for  that  purpose,  near  by  the  large  tem- 
ples, or  convents  as  in  fact  they  rather  were.  This  was  done  with 
uncommon  respect  and  particular  ceremonies,  playing  upon  cym 
bals  and  beating  of  drums,  which  same  ceremonies  were  repeated, 
when,  upon  the  departure  of  the  junks,  the  idols  were  carried  on 
board  again. 

Encouraged  by  this  favorable  reception  of  his  countrymen,  Ingen 
who  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  of 
China,  claiming  to  be  the  twenty-eighth  in  succession  from  the  four 
der  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist  patriarchate,  surrendered  to  a  success,  v 
his  high  dignity  at   home,  and,  in   the  year  1G53,  came  over  to 
Japan,  there  to  establish  a  sort  of  caliphate  or  archiepiscopal  see, 
as  Kiimpfer  expresses  it,  of  the  particular  branch  or  sect  of  the 
Buddhist  faith   to  which  he  belonged.     "  The  princes  and  lords  of 
several  provinces  came  to  compliment  him,  clad  in  their  kamisimo^f 
or  garments  of  ceremony.     The  emperor  offered  him  for  his  resi- 
dence a  mountain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  holy  city  of  Miako, 
which  he  called  Obaku,  the  name  of  his  former  papal  residence  in 
China.     An  incident  which  happened  soon  after  his  arrival  contrib- 
uted very  much  to  forward  his  designs,  and  raised  an  uncommon 

♦  These  temples,  ])uilt  in  Jfipan  by  the  Chinese  mcrdmnts,  remind  one  of 
the  temples  built  in  E;i;vpt  by  the  Greek  meroluints,  who  first  opened  a  trade 
"with  th;it  country.     See  On»teV  Hittory  of  Grpecet  chap.  xx. 

t  Tlie  knmi>iino  is  a  st;ite  di-e^,  composed  of  two  garmenta  (kami  signi- 
fieH  wh  it  is  a»'Ove,  anii  simo  wb  it  ia  below),  a  short  cloak,  without  bleeves, 
.nlled  Ay// /yc«f),  and  breeches,  c  ille  I  vttliiima.  Botli  are  of  a  part'cuUi 
^rni  (the  bnjcjiies  bcin^;  like  a  petticoat  sewcil  up  between  the  le.;;:s»),  and  of 
colored  atulla.  They  are  used  only  ou  days  of  ceremony  and  at  funerala.— 
T\tsingh. 
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respect  for  his  person,  and  a  great  opinion  of  his  ho  iness.  Afler  a 
very  great  drought,  the  country  people,  his  neighb<  rs,  desired  him 
to  say  a  kiloo^  or  extraordinary  solemn  prayer,  in  order  to  obtain 
rain.  He  answered  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  rain,  and 
that  he  could  not  assure  them  that  his  kitoo  would  obtain  it. 
However,  at  their  pressing  instances,  he  promised  to  do  his  utmost. 
Accordingly,  he  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  made  his 
kitoo.  The  next  day  there  fell  such  profuse  showers  as  even  to 
wash  away  the  smaller  bridges  in  the  city  of  Miako,  which  made 
both  the  city  and  country  believe  that  his  kitoo  had  been  rather  too 
strong.  His  companions,  who  came  over  with  him  from  China,  had 
likewise  very  great  respect  paid  them,  as  more  innuediate  partakers 
of  his  glory;  so  that  even  a  cook,  who  came  over  with  this 
learned  and  sanctified  company,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  supe- 
rior of  one  of  the  three  convents  of  Nagasaki,  where,  by  his  sub- 
lime understanding  and  rej)uted  great  knowledge,  he  obtained,"  and 
in  Kiimpfer's  time  still  held,  "  the  name  and  repute  of  a  Godo,  that 
is,  a  person  blessed  with  divine  and  most  acute  understanding, 
whom  they  suppose  to  be  able  to  find  out  by  his  Satori,  or  Enthu- 
siastic Speculations,  such  mysterious  truths  as  are  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  common  knowledge." 

What  tended  to  favor  Ingen's  design  was  an  edict  lately  issued  by 
the  emperor,  aimed  at  the  few  remaining  Catholics,  and  also  at  the 
sect  of  the  Smto  or  Moralists,  requiring  everybody  to  belong  to 
some  sect  of  the  recognized  religions  of  Japan,  and  to  have  a 
Dnisi  in  their  houses — that  is,  a  corner  or  altar  consecrated  to  some 
idol.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  favorable  reception  and  eminent 
learning  and  sanctity,  Ingen  failed  to  gain  the  submission  of  the 
varioiLS  Buddhist  sects  in  Japan;  nor  was  his  spiritual  headship 
acknowledged,  except  by  the  three  Chinese  convents. 

Though  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  silver,  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  1G71,  did  not  affect  the  Dutch,  the  very  next 
yciir  the  Ja[)ancse  eonmienced  a  system  of  measures  which,  within 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  reduced  the  Dutch  commerce  to  the  very 
narrow  limit  at  which  it  has  ever  since  remained.  The  first  step 
was  to  raise  the  value  of  the  kobang  to  six  tael  eight  maas  of  sil- 
ver ;  nor  was  thb  by  any  means  the  worst  of  it.    The  Dutoh  were 
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no  loiger  allowed  to  sell  their  goods  to  the  native  merchants.  The 
gOYcmment  appointed  appraisers,  who  set  a  certain  value  on  the 
goods,  much  less  than  the  old  prices,  at  which  valuation  the  Dutch 
most  sell,  or  else  take  Uic  goods  away.  Anything  which  the  gooda 
sold  for  to  the  Japanese  merchants,  over  the  appraisement,  went 
into  the  town  treasury  of  Nagasaki.*  These  appraisements  grew 
lower  and  lower,  every  year,  till  at  last  the  Dutch,  threatening,  il 
things  went  on  in  this  way,  to  abandon  the  trade  altogether,  peti- 
tioned the  emperor  to  be  restored  to  their  ancient  privileges, 
assured  to  them  by  the  concession  of  Gongin-Sama.  After  waiting 
three  years,  they  got  a  gracious  answer.  The  appraisements  were 
abolished,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  1685,  an  order  was  suddenly 
issued,  limiting  the  amount  which  the  Dutch  might  sell  in  any  one 
year  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  thousand  taels,  or  in  Dutch 
money  to  ten  tons  and  a  half  of  gold,  equal  to  four  hundred  and 

*  Unfortunately  for  the  English,  their  attempt  at  a  revival  of  intercourse, 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  wjis  made  the  very  year  of  the  introduction 
of  this  new  check  on  foreign  trade.  The  appraisement  extended  as  well  to 
the  Cliinese  as  the  Dutch  cargoes,  as  is  apparent  from  the  following  closing 
p&ragraph  of  the  English  narrative  :  **  During  the  time  [July  and  August, 
1G72]  we  were  in  port,  there  came  twelve  junks  in  all,  eight  from  Batavia, 
two  from  Siam,  one  from  Canton,  one  from  Cambodia,  and  six  Dutch  ships 
of  the  Company's.  They  had  not  any  from  Tycoun  [Formosa],  by  reason 
the  year  before  they  put  the  price  upon  their  sugar  and  skins  ;  and  so  they 
intend  to  do  for  all  other  people,  for  whatsoever  goods  shall  be  brought  to 
their  port ;  which  if  they  do,  few  will  seek  after  their  commodities  on  such 
unequal  terms.*' 

There  is  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  these  new  restrictions  on  foreign 
tnvle  grew  out  of  the  diminished  produce  of  the  mines,  which  furnished  the 
chief  article  of  export.  The  working  of  these  mines  seems  to  have  greatly 
increased  after  the  pacification  of  Japan  by  its  subjection  to  ^the  imperial 
authority.  Such  is  the  statement  in  the  Japanese  tract  on  the  wealth  of 
Jap;in,  alrejidy  referred  to.  According  to  this  tract,  the  first  gold  coins  were 
struck  by  Taiko-Sama.  This  increase  of  metallic  product  seems  to  have 
given,  about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Dutch  trade,  a  new  im- 
pulse to  foreign  commerce.  Though  the  Portuguese  trade  had  been  stopped, 
it  had  been  a  good  deal  more  than  replaced  by  the  increase  of  the  Chinese 
traffic,  and  alrca«ly  the  metallic  drain  appears  to  have  been  seriously  felt 
This  is  a  much  more  likely  reason  for  the  policy  now  adopted  than  the  mere 
pei<M}nal  hostility  of  certain  Japanese  grandees,  to  which  the  Dutch  at  Desl- 
%uk^  and  Kampfer  as  their  echo,  ascribed  it. 
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iwen\j  thousand  dollars.  AH  the  goods  of  any  one  year's  importa- 
tioQ,  remaining  after  that  amount  had  been  realized,  were  to  lay  oyer 
till  the  next  annual  sale.  At  the  same  time,  the  annual  export  of 
oopper  was  limited  to  twenty-five  thousand  piculs ;  and  so  matters 
stood  at  the  time  of  Kiimpfer's  visit. 

The  Chinese  trade  had  meanwhile  gone  on  increasing  **  to  that 
degree ''  —  we  quote  again  from  Kampfer  —  "  as  to  make  the  sus- 
picious and  circumspect  Japanese  extremely  jealous  of  them.  la 
the  years  1683  and  1084,  there  arrived  at  Nagasaki,  in  each  year, 
at  least  two  hundred  junks,  every  junk  with  not  less  than  fiftj 
people  on  board,  making  for  each  year  more  than  ten  thousand  Chi- 
nese visitors.*'  Nor  was  it  trade  alone  that  drew  the  Chinese 
thither.  In  China,  the  women,  except  those  of  servile  condition, 
are  kept  in  perfect  seclusion.  No  man  sees  even  the  woman  he  \b 
to  marry,  till  she  has  actually  become  his  wife ;  and  courtcsanship  is 
strictly  forbidden  and  punished.  The  case,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
widely  different  iu  Japan,  and  numerous  young  and  wealthy  Chinese 
were  attracted  to  Nagasaki,  "  purely  for  their  pleasure,"  as  Kampfer 
observes,  "  and  to  spend  some  part  of  their  money  with  Japanese 
wenches,  which  proved  very  beneficial  to  that  town,"  —  truly  a  very 
merc4intile  view  of  the  matter ! 

**  Not  only  did  this  increasing  number  of  Chinese  visitors  excite 
jealoasy  ;  but  what  still  more  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  Japanese 
was,  that  the  Jesuits,  having  gained  the  favor  of  the  then  reigning 
monarch  of  China,  [the  celebrated  Kanghi,]  with  the  liberty  of 
preaching  and  propagating  their  religion  iu  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
some  tracts  and  books,  whiirh  the  Jesuit  fathers  had  found  the 
means  to  print  in  China,  in  Chinese  characters,  were  brought  over 
to  Japan  among  other  Chinese  books,  and  sold  privately,  which 
made  the  Japanese,  apprehensive  that  by  this  means  the  Catholic 
religion,  which  had  been  extenninated  with  so  much  trouble  and 
the  loss  of  so  many  thousand  persons,  might  be  revived  again  in  the 
country  "  And  they  even  suspected  that  the  importers  of  these 
books,  if  not  actual  converts,  were  at  least  favorers  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine. 

These  reasons  combined  to  produce,  in  1G84,  at  the  same  time 
with  th.  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Dutch,  an  edict,  by  which  the 
Chinese  were  limited  in  an  annual  importation,  double  the  value 
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of  that  allowed  the  Dutch ;  namely,  six  hundred  thousand  taels, 
equivalent  to  eight  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  the  annual 
number  of  junks  not  to  exceed  seventy,  of  which  a  specific  number 
was  assigned  to  each  province  and  colony,  and  each  to  bring  not 
more  than  thirty  persons.  Chinese  books  were,  at  the  same  timCr 
subjected  to  a  censorship,  two  censors  being  appointed,  one  for  theo- 
logical, the  other  for  historical  and  scientific  works,  none  to  bf 
imported  without  their  approval. 

This  was  followed  up,  in  the  year  1688,  by  another  order,  by 
which  the  Chinese  were,  like  the  Dutch,  shut  up  in  a  sort  of  prisoa 
for  which,  like  the  Dutch,  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  rent 
The  site  chosen  for  this  spot  was  a  garden,  pleasantly  situated 
just  outside  of  the  town,  on  the  side  of  the  harbor  opposite  Desima 
It  was  covered  with  several  rows  of  small  houses,  each  row  havin| 
a  common  roof,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  and  a 
strong  palisade,  from  which  the  only  exit  was  through  well-guarded 
double  gates.*  Even  here  the  Chinese  had  no  permanent  residence, 
like  the  Dutch.  They  arrived  in  detachments,  twenty  junks  in 
spring,  thirty  in  summer,  and  twenty  in  autumn  ;  and,  ailer  selling 
their  goods,  went  away,  leaving  the  houses  empty. 

Besides  the  trade  with  the  Dutch  and  the  Chinese,  the  Lew  Chew 
Islands  were  also  permitted  to  carry  on  a  particular  trade  with  the 
province  of  Satsunia,  the  prince  of  which  they  acknowledged  as  in 
some  respects  their  sovereign.  The  import  and  sale  of  their  good» 
was  limited  to  the  annual  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-fivo 
thousand  taels,  though,  in  Kiimpfer's  time,  a  much  larger  amount 
was  smuggled  in,  large  quantities  of  Chinese  goods  being  thus 
introduced. 

*  According  to  Titsingh,  the  Chinese  fictory  was  removed,  m  1780,  to  a 
new  f  ituation,  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.     He  gives  a  plan  of  the 
faaia  j  after  a  Japanese  draft 
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VXGKLBERT    BLAJfPFER.  —  HIS  VISIT  TO   JAPAN. DESIMA   AND    ITS    INHABIT- 

▲NTB  AS   DESCRIBED  BY  DIM.  —  A.   D.   1G90. 

Enoelbert  Kampfer  was  the  first  scientific  and  systematic  observer 
who  visited  Japan.  Of  those  who  have  since  followed  him,  but  one 
or  two  had  either  his  zeal,  his  assiduity,  or  his  qualifications,  and 
it  is  to  him  that  we  remain  indebted  for  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
what  we  yet  know  of  that  country,  especially  of  its  natural  history, 
and  its  social,  religious  and  political  institutions.  Subsequent  vis- 
itors, correcting  him  in  some  few  particulars,  have  generally  con- 
firmed him.  The  Japanese,  according  to  the  most  recent  observa- 
tions, appear  to  have  changed  very  little  since  his  time. 

Kampfer  was  born  Sept.,  1651,  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  in 
the  county  of  Lippe,  at  Lemgow,  a  small  town  of  which  his  father 
was  minister.  He  was  early  destined  for  the  profession  of  physic, 
and,  after  the  best  school  education  his  father  could  give  him,  spent 
three  years  at  the  university  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  and  four  years 
more  at  that  of  Koningsburg,  in  Prussia.  Thence  he  passed  to 
Sweden,  where,  inspired  with  a  desire  of  seeing  foreign  countries, 
he  obtained  the  place  of  secretary  to  an  embassy  about  to  be  sent 
to  the  king  of  Persia.  That  country  he  reached  by  way  of  Moscow, 
Astracan  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  arriving  at  Ispahan  in  1684.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  there,  he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  researches 
into  the  natural  history  of  the  country  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  con- 
tinuing those  researches,  when  the  embassy  was  the  next  year  about 
to  return  home,  he  obtained,  through  the  recommendation  of  the 
Swedish  ambassador,  the  place  of  chief  surgeon  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company's  fleet,  then  cruising  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  "It 
agreed  best  with  my  inclination,"  so  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
work  on  Japan,  *^  to  undertake  a  further  journey,  and  I  chose 
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rather  to  lead  the  restless  and  troublesome  life  of  a  traveller,  thao 
by  coming  home  to  subject  myself  to  a  share  in  that  train  of  calam- 
ities my  native  country  was  then  involved  in.  Therefore,  I  took 
my  leave  of  the  ambassador  and  his  retinue  (who  did  me  the  honor 
to  attend  me  a  mile  out  of  Ispahan)  with  a  firm  resolution  to  spend 
some  years  longer  in  seeing  other  eastern  courts,  countries  and 
nations.  I  was  never  used  to  receive  large  supplies  of  money  from 
home.  T  was  by  my  own  industry  I  had  till  then  supported  my- 
self, and  the  very  same  means  maintained  me  afterwards,  as  long 
as  I  staid  abroad,  and  enabled  me  to  serve  the  Dutch  East  India  j 
Company,  though  in  a  less  honorable  employment. 

"  This  o£&pring  of  Japhet  enjoys,  more  than  any  other  European 
nation,  the  blessing  of  Noah  to  live  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  to 
have  Canaan  for  their  servant.  God  hath  so  blessed  their  valor 
and  conduct,  that  they  have  'enlarged  their  trade,  conquests  and 
possessions,  throughout  Asia,  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  East, 
and  there  hath  never  been  wanting  among  them  a  succession  of 
prudent  and  able  men,  who  have  promoted  their  interests  and  wel- 
fare to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity.  But  to  come  to  the  point.  It  ^ 
was  by  the  gracious  leave,  and  under  the  protection,  of  this  honora- 
ble Company,  that  I  have  oflen  obtained  my  end  in  the  Indies,  and 
have  had  the  satisfaction  at  last  to  sec  the  remote  empire  of  Japan,  j 
and  the  court  of  its  powerful  monarch." 

Kiimpfcr  remained  at  Gamroon,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  near 
three  years,  employing  his  leisure  in  scientific  researches.  Leaving 
that  unhealthy  station  in  June,  1688,  he  proceeded  in  the  fleet  along 
the  coasts  of  Persia  and  India  to  Ceylon,  and  thence  by  Sumatra  to 
Batavia,  where  he  arrived  in  September,  1689.  Having  obtained 
the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  factory  in  Japan,  he  left  Bata- 
via in  May,  1600,  and  having  touched  at  Siam,  of  which  he  has 
given  an  account  in  his  book,  on  the  22d  of  September,  about  noon, 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  high  mountainous  country  about  Nagasaki. 
As  soon  as  the  land  was  seen,  all  on  board  were  required,  as  tho 
usage  was,  to  give  up  their  prayer-books  and  other  books  of  divin- 
ity, as  also  all  the  European  money  they  had  about  them,  to  tho 
captain,  who,  having  taken  a  memorandum  of  them,  packed  away 
all  these  surrendered  articles  in  an  old  cask,  to  be  hid  away  from 
the  Japanese,    but  to  be  surrendered  to  the  owners  on  leaving 
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Ja2>an.  At  sunset,  Nagasaki  was  six  or  seven  leagues  distant. 
At  midnight  thej  reached  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  in  which  they 
found  fiflty  fathoms  of  water.  This  entrance  was  full  of  rocks  and 
Jblands,  which  obliged  them  to  wait  till  morning ;  and  then,  being 
becalmed,  they  fired  cannon  to  notify  their  arrival.  These  were 
heard  at  the  Dutch  factory,  six  miles  distant,  and  in  the  afternoon 
four  small  vessels  came  out  with  some  persons  from  the  factory, 
accompanied  by  swarms  of  Japanese  officers,  clerks  and  soldiers, 
and  the  chief  interpreter,  who,  on  boarding  the  ship,  demanded  all 
writings  and  letters,  in  the  hands  of  whomsoever  they  might  bo. 
They  soon  lef\,  and  the  ship  followed  slowly,  making  her  way  by 
kedging,  till  by  ten  at  night  she  dropped  anchor  within  half  a 
league  of  the  city.  The  next  morning  she  was  towed  in  still  further 
by  a  fleet  of  Japanese  boats. 

The  harbor  was  found  to  be  well  protected,  and  completely  en- 
closed by  rocks,  islands  and  mountains,  on  the  tops  of  which 
were  guard-houses,  from  which  those  on  the  look-out,  had,  by  means 
of  their  spy-glasses,  detected  the  ship  shortly  after  she  had  made  the 
land,  and  had  given  notice  of  her  arrival  to  the  authorities.  Along 
the  shore  several  bastions  were  seen,  with  palisades  painted  red,  but 
no  cannon  ;  and  on  the  hills  several  fortifications,  screened  by  cloths, 
so  as  to  prevent  what  was  in  thera  from  being  visible. 

Having  dropped  anchor  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  island 
of  Desima,  they  were  again  boarded  by  two  Japanese  officers,  with 
a  host  of  attendants,  who  made  a  careful  examination  of  all  on  board, 
according  to  a  list  given  them,  writing  down  their  names  and  busi- 
ness. Five  or  six  of  the  number  were  then  subjected  to  a  strict 
cross-examination  as  to  all  the  particulars  of  the  voyage.  It  so 
happened  that  the  steward  had  died,  the  day  before  their  arrival, 
of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  consequent  upon  his  being  denied  any  more 
arrack,  or  brandy  —  apart  from  his  drinking,  an  able  man,  and,  as 
Kiimpfer  tells  us,  the  son  of  a  noted  divine  at  the  Hague,  but  who, 
by  early  indulgence,  had  fallen  into  debaucheries  and  a  dissolute 
life.  Many  questions  were  asked  about  the  dead  man,  and  his 
breast  and  other  parts  of  the  corpse  were  carefully  examined  to  see 
if  there  were  any  cross  or  other  mark  of  the  popish  religion  upon 
.^  it.     After  much  urging,  the  Japanese  consented  to  the  immediate 
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removal  of  the  body ;  but  none  of  the  ahip's  company  were  allowed 
to  attend,  or  to  see  what  was  done  with  it. 

As  soon  as  this  roll-calling  and  examination  were  over,  Japanese 
soldiers  and  revenue  officers  were  put  into  every  comer,  and  the 
^ip  was,  as  it  were,  completely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
For  that  day  only,  they  were  left  in  possession  of  the  boats  to  look 
after  the  anchor ;  but  all  their  arms  and  gunpowder  were  taken 
away.  "  In  short,"  says  Kiimpfer,  "  had  I  not  been  beforehand 
acquainted  with  their  usual  proceedings,  I  could  not  have  helped 
thinking  that  we  had  got  into  a  hostile  country,  and  had  been  taken 
for  spies."  That  evening  was  received  from  the  factory  a  supply 
of  fowls,  eggs,  fish,  shell-fish,  turnips,  radishes,  —  which,  as  Kiimpfer 
afterwards  observed,  were  largely  cultivated,  and  formed  a  great 
part  of  the  food  of  the  country  people,  —  onions,  fresh  ginger, 
pumpkins,  watermelons,  white  bread,  and  a  barrel  of  saki,  or  Jap- 
anese rice-beer. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  the  officers  of  the  factory  came  on  board, 
and  calling  the  ship's  company  together,  read  to  them  the  orders 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  of  the  governor  of  Naga- 
saki, to  the  effect  that  every  one  was  to  behave  soberly  and  dis- 
creetly with  respect  to  the  natives  and  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  country.  A  paper  containing  these  orders,  written  in  Dutch, 
was,  according  to  the  Japanese  custom,  left  on  board  for  everybody 
to  read.  No  one,  except  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  the  director,  or 
head  officer  (in  Dutch,  Opperhoofd),  of  the  factory,  could  leave  the 
ship  for  Desima,  or  return  on  board  again,  without  a  written  pass- 
port, in  the  one  case  granted  by  the  Japanese  officers  on  board,  in 
the  other  by  those  upon  the  island.  On  the  twenty-sixth  Kiimpfer 
took  his  goods  and  landed  for  his  two  years'  residence  on  the  island. 
It  was  his  object  to  get  all  the  knowledge  he  possibly  could  of  the 
present  state  and  past  history  of  Japan ;  but  in  this  he  encoun- 
tered many  difficulties.  The  Japanese  officers,  with  whom  the 
I  Dutch  came  in  contact,  were  all  bound  by  an  oath,  renewed  every 
'  year,  not  to  talk  with  the  Dutch,  nor  to  make  any  disclosures  to 
'  them,  respecting  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country,  its  religion,  or 
its  politics ;  and  not  only  that,  they  were  also  bound  by  oath  to 
watch  and  report  each  other  —  which  fear  of  being  informed 
against  was  indet  \  their  chief  dread  and  restraint.     "  Naturally 
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the  Japanese  were,"  in  Kampfer's  opinion,  "  their  pride  of  warlike 
humor  being  set  aside,  as  civil,  as  polite  and  curious  a  nation  as 
any  in  the  world,  naturally  inclined  to  commerce  and  familiarity 
with  foreigners,  and  desirous  to  excess  to  be  informed  of  their  his- 
tories, arts  and  sciences.  But,"  he  adds,  "  as  we  are  only  mer- 
chants, whom  they  place  in  the  lowest  class  of  mankind,  and  as 
the  narrow  inspection  we  are  kept  under  must  naturally  lead  them 
to  some  jealousy  and  mistrust,  so  there  is  no  other  way  to  gain 
their  friendship,  and  to  win  them  over  to  our  interest,  but  a  willing- 
ness to  comply  with  their  desire,  a  liberality  to  please  their  avari- 
cious inclinations,  and  a  submissive  conduct  to  flatter  their  vanity. 
T  was  by  this  means  I  worked  myself  into  such  a  friendship  and 
familiarity  with  my  interpreters,  and  the  officers  of  our  island,  who 
daily  came  over  to  us,  as  I  believe  none  before  me  could  boast  of, 
ever  since  we  have  been  put  under  such  narrow  regulations.  Lib- 
erally assisting  them  as  I  did  with  my  advice  and  medicines,  with 
what  information  I  was  able  to  give  them  in  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics, and  with  a  cordial  and  plentiful  supply  of  European  liquors, 
I  could  abo  in  my  turn  freely  put  to  them  what  questions  I  pleased 
about  the  affairs  of  their  country,  whether  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  the  customs  of  the  natives, 
to  the  natural  and  political  history ;  and  there  was  none  that  ever 
refused  to  give  me  all  the  information  he  could,  when  we  were  alone, 
even  of  things  which  they  are  strictly  charged  to  keep  secret.  The 
private  informations  thus  procured  from  those  who  came  to  visit  me 
were  of  great  use  to  mc  in  collecting  materials  for  my  intended  his- 
tory of  this  country  ;  but  yet  they  fell  far  short  of  being  altogether 
satisfactory,  and  I  should  not,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  compass 
that  design,  if  I  had  not  by  good  luck  met  with  other  opportunities, 
and  in  particular  the  assistance  of  a  discreet  young  man,  by  whose 
means  I  was  richly  supplied  with  whatever  information  I  wanted 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Japan.  lie  was  about  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  well  versed  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages,  and 
very  desirous  of  improving  himself.  Upon  my  arrival,  he  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  me  as  my  servant,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be  by  me  instructed  in  physic  and  surgery.  The  Ottona,  who  is 
the  chief  officer  of  our  island  [of  Desima],  having  heen  attended  by 
him  under  my  inspection  in  a  serious  illness,  suffered  him  to  con 
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tinue  in  my  service  during  the  whole  time  of  mj  abode  in  the  coon* 
try,  which  was  two  years,  and  to  attend  me  in  our  two  journeys  to  ■ 
eourt,  consequently  four  times,  almost  from  one  end  of  the  empira 
to  the  other — a  favor  seldom  granted  to  young  men  of  his  age, 
and  never  for  so  long  a  time.  As  I  could  not  well  have  obtainedf' 
my  end  without  giving  him  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Dutcl|' 
language,  I  instructed  him  therein  with  so  much  success,  that  in  i 
yearns  time  he  could  write  and  read  it  better  than  any  of  our  inter-i 
preters.  I  also  gave  him  all  the  information  I  could  in  anatomy^ 
and  physic,  and  further  allowed  him  a  handsome  yearly  salary  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  In  return  I  employed  him  to  procure  me 
as  ample  accounts  as  possible  of  the  then  state  and  condition  of  the 
country,  its  government,  the  imperial  court,  the  religions  established 
in  the  empire,  the  history  of  former  ages,  and  remarkable  daily 
occurrences.  There  was  not  a  book  I  desired  to  see  on  these  an(^ 
other  subjects,  which  he  did  not  bring  to  me,  and  explain  to  me  oqjt 
of  it  whatever  I  wanted  to  know.  And  because  he  was  obliged,  in 
several  things,  to  inquire,  or  to  borrow,  or  to  buy  of  other  people, 
I  never  dismissed  him  without  providing  him  with  money  for  such 
purposes,  besides  his  yearly  allowance.  So  expensive,  so  difficult  a 
thing  is  it  to  foreigners,  ever  since  the  shutting  up  of  the  Japanese 
empire,  to  procure  any  information  about  it."  "  ., 

After  two  years  thus  spent,  Kiimpfer  left  Japan  in  November,   ' 
1692,  and  reached  Amsterdam,  by  way  of  Batavia,  the  October 
following,  bringing  with  him   a  very  rare  collection  of  Japanese, 
books,  maps,  coins,  &c.     It  had  been  his  intention  immediately  on 
his  return  to  prepare  his  notes  and  memoirs  for  publication ;  but 
being  appointed  physician  to  the  count  of  Lippe,  his  native  prince, 
and  speedily  obtaining  a  large  private  practice,  and  assuming  also 
the  responsibility  and  cares  of  a  family,  this  purpose  was  long  de- 
layed.    H'la  A  moenitates  Exoticae^  notes  of  his  eastern  travels,  did  / 
not  appear  till  1712,  and  he  died  in  1716,  leaving  his  History  of  \ 
Japan  still  unpublished.    It  first  appeared  in  1727,  translated  from 
the  German  into  English,  and  published  in  two  folios,  with  numer- 
ous engravings,*  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  the  ' 

♦  Thuul»erg  notices  un  odJ  mistake  by  the  engravers,  in  representing  the 
Japanese  as  wearing  their  swords  as  we  do.  with  the  edge  downward,  where- 
as their  custom  is  just  the  reyerso,  the  edge  being  turned  upwarda. 

19* 
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Royal  Society.  There  was  prefixed  to  it  by  the  translator,  Dr.  I. 
O.  Scheuchzer,  a  valuable  introduction,  containing  a  catalogue  of 
works  upon  Japan,  which  Charlevoix,  in  the  similar  catalogue  at 
the  end  of  hb  History  of  Japan,  has  mainly  copied  ;  as  was  done 
L   also  by  his  publishers,  as  to  most  of  Kampfer's  engravings. 

Kiimpfer's  work  is  divided  into  five  books.  The  first  book  con- 
tains, first,  a  general  and  particular  geographical  description  of  the 
empire,  derived  mainly  from  Japanese  writers ;  second,  a  disquisi- 
tion on  the  origin  of  the  Japanese,  —  whom  Kampfer  thinks,  from 
the  evidence  as  well  of  language  as  of  character,  not  to  be  a 
Chinese  colony,  nor  even  to  belong  to  the  same  stock  ;  third,  the 
stories,  evidently  mythical,  which  the  Japanese  give  of  their  own 
origin  ;  and  fourth,  an  account  of  the  climate  of  Japan,  its  miner- 
als and  metals,  plants,  animals,  reptiles,  fish  and  shells. 

The  second  book  devoted  to  the  political  state  of  Japan  contains, 
first,  their  mythological  history ;  second,  the  annals  of  the  Dairi, 
with  a  description  of  their  court  and  residence ;  and  third,  a  list 
of  the  Kubo-Sama.  This  part  of  the  work,  at  least  the  annals,  is 
sufficiently  dry;  but  it  contains  the  substance  of  all  that  the 
Japanese  know  or  believe  as  to  the  chronology  of  their  own 
history. 

The  third  book  describes  the  religious  state  of  Japan,  giving 
an  analytical  view  of  the  different  creeds  prevailing  there,  such  as 
throws  great  light  upon  the  confused  and  mixed  up  view  taken  in 
the  letters  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

The  fourth  book  treats  of  foreign  relations  and  trade.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Portuguese  missions,  although  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  history  of  Japan,  is  very  slightly  touched  upon,  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  no  part  of  KUmpfer's  plan  to  revamp  old 
materials,  but  to  collect  new  ones. 

The  fifth  book,  and  much  the  largest,  is  devoted  to  his  two  jour- 
neys from  Nagasaki  to  Jedo  and  back  —  those  journeys  having 
furnished  him  with  the  principal  opportunity  he  enjoyed  of  seeing 
Japan  as  it  was. 

"  The  place  where  the  Dutch  live,"  says  Kampfer,  "  is  called 
Dtsima^  that  is,  the  Fore  Island,  the  island  situated  before  the 
town ;  also,  DesimamatZf  or  the  Fore  Island  Street,  it  being 
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cmed  as  one  of  the  streets  of  Nagasaki.  It  has  been  raised  from 
the  bottom,  which  is  rocky  and  sandy,  lying  bare  at  low  water 
The  foundation  is  of  free-stone,  and  it  rises  about  half  a  fathom 
aboye  high  water  mark.  In  shape  it  nearly  resembles  a  fan  with- 
out a  handle,  being  of  an  oblong  square  figure,  the  two  longer 
sides  segments  of  a  circle.  It  is  joined  to  the  town  by  a  small 
stone  bridge,  a  few  paces  long,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  guard-house, 
where  there  are  soldiers  constantly  upon  duty.  On  the  north,  or 
seaward  side,  are  two  strong  gates,  never  opened  but  for  lading  and 
unlading  the  Dutch  ships.  The  island  is  enclosed  with  pretty 
high  deal  boards,  covered  with  small  roof<,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
planted  a  double  row  of  pikes,  like  a  chevaux-de-frise,  but  the  whole 
very  weak,  and  unable  to  hold  out  against  any  force. 

**  Some  few  paces  off,  in  the  water,  are  thirteen  posts,  standing  at 
proper  distances,  with  small  wooden  tablets  at  the  top,  upon  which 
is  written,  in  large  Japanese  characters,  an  order  from  the  gov- 
ernors, strictly  forbidding  all  boats  or  vessels,  under  severe  penalties, 
to  come  within  these  posts,  or  to  approach  the  island. 

"  Just  by  the  bridge,  towards  the  town,  is  a  place  where  they 
put  up  the  imperial  mandates  and  proclamations,  and  the  orders  of 
the  governors. 

*•  Besides  this,  the  ottona^  or  chief  ofiicer  of  the  street,  chiefly 
at  the  time  of  the  sale,  causes  orders  of  his  own,  much  to  the  same 
purpose  with  those  of  the  governors,  to  be  put  up  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge,  just  by  the  entry  into  the  island.* 

**  By  my  own  measuring  I  found  the  breadth  to  be  eighty-two 
common  paces,  and  the  length  of  the  longest  side  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six.     The  surface  is  commonly  estimated  at  a  stadium  (about 

*  A  translation  of  one  of  these  tablets  is  given  by  Eampfer,  as  follows  : 
"  Courtesans  only,  but  no  other  women,  shall  be  admitted.  Only  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  mountain  Kofu  shall  be  admitted.  All  other  priests, 
and  all  Jammabosy  shall  stand  excluded."  [Note  by  Rampfer.  —  Kofu  is 
stated  to  be  a  mountain  near  Mlako,  a  sanctuary  and  anylum  for  criminals, 
no  officers  of  justice  being  suffered  to  come  there.  Its  inhabitants,  many 
thousand  in  number,  lead  an  ecclesiastical  life.  All  are  admitted  that  de- 
sire it,  or  who  fly  there  for  shelter,  and  are  afterwards  maintained  for  life, 
if  they  can  but  bring  in  thirty  taels  for  the  use  of  the  convent,  and  are 
otherwise  willing  to  serve  the  community  in  their  several  capacities.  Thesa 
monks  are  not  absolutely  confined  to  this  mountain,  but  many  t>ravel  up  and 
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throe  acres).  There  is  a  narrow  walk  to  go  round  along  the  dea. 
boards  which  enclose  it.  The  houses  are  on  both  sides  of  a  broad 
street  that  runs  across  the  island.  These  houses,  and  the  whole 
island,  were  built  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Naga- 
saki, to  whom,  or  their  heirs,  the  Dutch  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  six 
thousand  five  hundred  taels — a  price  far  beyond  the  real  value. 
The  houses,  built  of  wood,  and  very  sorry  and  poor,  are  two  stories 
high,  the  lower  stories  serving  as  warehouses,  and  the  uppermost 
to  live  in. 

"  The  other  buildings  are  three  guard-houses,  one  at  each  end 
and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  a  place  by  the  entrance, 
where  are  kept  all  the  necessary  instruments  to  extinguish  fires. 
Water  for  the  kitchen  and  for  common  use,  which  is  a  separate 
charge  in  addition  to  the  rent,  comes  from  the  river  which  runs 
through  the  town,  being  brought  over  in  pipes  made  of  bamboos, 
into  a  reservoir  within  the  island. 

"  Behind  the  street  is  a  convenient  house  for  the  sale  of  goods, 
and  two  warehouses,  strong  enough  to  hold  out  against  fire,  built 
by  the  Company  at  their  own  expense ;  also,  a  large  kitchen ;  a 
house  for  the  deputies  of  the  governors  of  Nagasaki,  who  have  the 
regulation  of  the  trade ;  a  house  for  the  interpreters,  made  use  of 
only  at  the  time  of  the  sale ;  a  kitchen  and  pleasure-garden ;  a 
place  to  wash  linen  and  other  things ;  some  small  private  gardens, 
and  a  bath.  The  ottona,  or  chief  officer  of  the  street,  has  also  a 
house  and  garden  of  his  own. 

"  Such,"  says  Kiimpfer,  "  is  the  state  of  the  island,"  and  such  it 
continues  to  the  present  time,  '*  to  the  small  compass  of  which  the 
Dutch  have  been  confined  by  the  Japanese ;  and  as  things  now 
stand,  we  must  be  so  far  satisfied  with  it,  there  being  no  hopes  that 
we  shall  ever  be  better  accommodated  or  allowed  more  liberty  by 
so  jealous  and  circumspect  a  nation. 

down  the  country,  in  what  manner  or  business  they  please.  Very  many  of 
them  betake  themselves  to  trade  and  commerce.] 

"  All  beggars,  and  all  persons  that  live  on  charity,  shall  be  denied  entrance. 

**Nol)ody  shall  presume  with  any  ship  or  boat  to  come  within  the  p&li> 
sodcs  of  Desima.  Nobody  shall  presume  with  any  ship  or  boat  to  pass  ondei 
the  bridge  of  Desima. 

**  Ho  Hollander  shall  be  permitted  to  come  out,  but  for  weighs 
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"  Our  ships,  which  put  into  this  harbor  once  a  year,  after  they 
have  been  thoroughly  visited  by  the  Japanese,  and  proper  lists 
taken  of  all  the  goods  on  board,  have  leave  to  put  their  men  on 
shore  on  this  island  to  refresh  them,  and  to  keep  them  there  so  long 
as  they  lie  in  the  harbor,  commonly  two  or  three  months.  After 
they  have  left,  the  director  of  our  trade  remains  in  the  island,  with 
a  small  number  of  people,  about  seven,  or  more  if  he  thinks  proper. 

"  Thus  we  live  all  the  year  round  little  better  than  prisoners, 
confined  within  the  compass  of  a  small  island,  under  the  perpetual 
and  narrow  inspection  of  our  keepers.  *T  is  true,  indeed,  we  are 
DOW  and  then  allowed  a  small  escape,  an  indulgence  which,  without 
flattering  ourselves,  we  can  by  no  means  suppose  to  be  an  effect  of 
their  love  and  friendship,  for  as  much  as  it  is  never  granted  to  us, 
unless  it  be  to  pay  our  respects  to  some  great  men,  or  for  some 
other  business,  neccsjiary  on  our  side  and  advantageous  for  the 
natives.  Nor  doth  the  coming  out,  even  upon  these  occasions,  give 
us  any  greater  liberty  than  we  enjoy  on  our  island,  as  will  appear, 
first,  by  the  great  expenses  of  our  journeys  and  visits,  great  or 
small,  and  by  the  number  of  guards  and  inspectors  who  constantly 
attend  us,  as  if  we  were  traitors  and  professed  enemies  of  the 
empire. 

"  After  the  departure  of  our  ships,  the  director  of  our  trade,  or 
resident  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  sets  out  with  a 
numerous  retinue  on  his  journey  to  court,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  emperor,  and  to  make  the  usual  yearly  presents.  This  journey 
must  be  made  once  a  year,  not  only  by  the  Dutch,  but,  also,  by  all 
the  lords  and  princes  of  the  empire,  as  being  the  emperor's  vassals ; 
and  our  own  embassy  is  looked  upon  at  court  as  an  homage  paid 
by  the  Dutch  nation  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  as  their  sovereign 
lord.  Upon  the  journey  we  are  not  allowed  any  more  liberty  than 
even  close  prisoners  could  reasonably  claim.  We  are  not  suffered 
to  speak  to  anybody,  not  even  (except  by  special  leave)  to  the 
Qomestics  and  servants  of  the  inns  we  lodge  at.  As  soon  as  we 
come  to  an  inn,  we  are  without  delay  carried  up  stairs,  if  possible, 
or  into  the  back  apartments,  which  have  no  other  view  but  into 
the  yard,  which,  for  a  still  greater  security,  and  to  prevent  any 
thoughts  of  escape,  is  immediately  shut  and  nailed  up.  Our  reti- 
nue, which,  by  special  command  from  the  governors  of  Nagasaki, 
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gaards,  attends,  and  assists  us  in  our  journey,  is  composed  of  the 
interpreters  and  cooks  of  our  island,  and  of  a  good  number  of 
soldiers,  servants,  bailiffs,  porters,  and  people,  to  look  after  ouf 
horses  and  baggage,  which  must  be  conveyed  on  horseback.  All 
these  people,  though  never  so  needless,  must  be  maintained  at  the 
Oompany*s  expense.* 

<*  Before  our  departure  from  Jedo,  and  again  upon  our  return, 
our  director,  with  one  of  his  Company,  goes  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
governors  of  Nagasaki,  at  their  palace,  to  return  them  thanks  for 
their  protection,  and  to  entreat  its  continuance.  Nor  can  even  this 
yisit  be  made  without  a  numerous  train  of  guards,  soldiers,  and 
bailifib. 

**  Another  visit,  and  with  the  like  numerous  attendants,  is  made 
to  the  governors,  by  the  director  of  our  factory,  upon  the  first  day 
of  the  eighth  month,  when  it  is  usual  to  make  them  a  present. 

"  The  few  Dutchmen  who  remain  at  Desima,  after  the  departure 
of  our  ships,  are  permitted,  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  take  a  walk 
into  the  adjacent  country,  and  in  particular  to  view  the  temples 
about  Nagasaki.  This  liberty  is  oftener  granted  to  physicians  and 
surgeons,  under  pretence  of  going  to  search  for  medicinal  plants. 
However,  this  pleasure-walk  falls  very  expensive  to  us,  for  it  must 
be  made  in  company  of  the  Ottona^  of  our  ordinary  interpreters, 
and  other  officers  in  our  service,  who  are  handsomely  treated  by  us 
at  dinner  in  one  of  the  temples  of  the  Ikosiu  sect ;  and  we  must  on 
this  occasion,  and  that  with  seeming  satisfaction,  see  our  purses 
strongly  squeezed  for  the  most  common  civilities  shown  us  by  the 
priesti*  of  that  temple. 

"The  festival  of  Suvxl,  the  patron  and  protector  of  Nagasaki, 
falling  just  upon  the  time  when  our  ships  lie  in  the  harbor,  our 
people  are  permitted  to  view  this  solemnity  from  a  scaffold,  built 
at  our  own  expense,  our  presence  being  not  only  thought  honorable 
to  their  saint,  but,  what  they  value  still  more,  advantageous  to 
many  of  his  worshippers.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  our  train 
%nd  guards  are  not  lassened  upon  such  an  occasion.  On  the  con« 
ttrary,  we  are  examined  and  searched  four  times  before  we  come  to 
the  place  where  the  solemnity  is  performed,  and  again  afterwards 
counted  over  several  times  with  all  possible  accuracy,  when  we  gc 

*  For  a  All]  account  of  this  journey,  see  chap,  zxzi.,  &c 
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3p  nod  when  ve  come  down  from  the  scaffold,  aa  if  it  vere  ponible 
fer  some  of  ua  to  slip  out  between  their  fingers.  Our  slaves,  aleo, 
«re  admitted  to  this  solemnitj,  as  black  Dutchmen.* 

"  Another  day  is  set  apart  tor  viewing  five  large  boats,  whidi 
nost  be  conatjiiitl;  kept,  at  the  eipenge  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  for  the  lading  and  uoiading  of  our  sbips.  This  is 
igain  done  with  the  same  numerous  retinue,  which  we  afterwards 
entertain  at  dinner  at  one  of  the  neighboring  temples. 

"Wbea  one  of  our  ships  hath  been  discovered  to  steer  towards 
the  harbot,  some  of  the  Dutchmen  left  at  Desima  are  sent  to  meet 
her,  in  order  to  get  a  preliniiDary  icformation  of  her  cargo  and 
condition.  The  Company  for  this  purpose  constantly  keeps  two 
Iwrges  in  readiness,  large  enough  to  take  on  board  our  usual 
numerona  aticndunts,  which,  together  with  the  commissioners  for 
victualling,  attending  in  their  own  barge,  with  a  good  provision  of 
victuals  and  refreshments,  must  be  treated  in  the  neighboring  small 
island,  lioara-gotima,  the  whole  again  at  the  Company's  expense. 

"  TTiese  are  (he  days  allowed  us  for  our  recreation,  if  it  may  bo 
called  a  recreation  to  be  led  about,  like  prisoners,  under  the  narrow 
inspection  of  so  many  attentive  cyesj  for,  as  to  the  several  officers 
concerned  in  the  munagement  of  our  island  and  trade,  and  permit- 
ted on  that  account  to  converge  with  us,  no  sincere  friendship,  good 
understanding,  or  familiarity,  can  be  by  any  means  expected  of 
them  ;  for,  before  they  are  admitted  into  our  service,  they  most 
oblige  themselves,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  deny  us  all  manner  of  com- 
munication, credit,  or  friendship,  any  ways  tending  to  support  or 
promote  our  interest. 

"  The  person  who  takes  this  oath  prays  the  vengeanoe  of  the 
supreme  gods  of  the  heavens  and  the  chief  magistrates  of  tha 
country  upon  him,  his  family,  bis  domestics,  his  friends  and  near 
relatives,  in  case  he  doth  not  sincerely  fulfil  and  satisfy  to  all  and 
every  article,  as  they  are  read  and  specified  to  him  after  the  fonn 
of  tho  oath,  which,  together  with  these  articles,  must  be  signed  by 
him,  and  sealed  with  his  eeal,t  dipped  in  black  ink,  pouring,  for  ft 

*  Far  an  Bucoant  ot  i1ii«  festivnl,  eee  chap,  xxx. 

t  The  cualnm  of  nsing  an  vmliltin,  or  derice,  instead  ot  a  B<gn*ltire,  or  to 
CBTti^  it,  prevails  with  the  Jikpanvse,  as  with  so  mas;  other  nationi 
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still  stronger  confirmation,  some  drops  of  his  own  blood  upon  it» 
which  he  fetches  bj  pricking  one  of  his  fingers  behind  the  naii« 
This  must  be  repeated  twice  a  year,  at  least :  first,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  at  the  time  when  they  perform  the  solemn 
act  of  theirs  of  trampling  upon  the  image  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
pendent  from  the  cross,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  other  holy  per 
sons,  as  a  public  and  unquestionable  proof  that  they  forever  re- 
nounce the  Christian  religion ;  *  and  again,  after  the  arrival  of  our 
ships  in  the  harbor,  in  order  to  remind  them  of  the  solemn  obliga« 
tion  they  lay  under,  and  to  renew  their  hatred  towards  us.  The 
persons  who  are  to  attend  us  in  our  journey  to  court  must,  imme* 
diately  after  their  departure,  take  a  third  oath,  promising  that 
they  will  have  a  strict  hand  and  watchful  eye  over  us  and  our 
conduct  all  along  the  road,  and  that  they  will  not  show  us  any 
particular  acts  of  friendship,  or  cuter  into  any  kind  of  familiarity 
with  us. 

"  This  oath,  however,  though  never  so  terrible  and  binding, 
would  be  but  little  regarded  by  this  nation,  were  it  not  for  the 
severe  punishment  put  by  the  civil  magistrate  upon  the  least  trans- 
gression thereof,  —  a  crime  that  is  not  to  be  expiated  but  by  shed- 
ding the  very  same  blood  the  oath  hath  been  confirmed  by. 

"  Thus  much  I  cannot  forbear  owning,  in  justice  to  the  natives, 
that,  even  amidst  all  the  troubles  and  hardships  we  are  exposed  to 
in  this  country,  we  have  at  least  this  comfort,  that  we  are  treated 
by  our  numerous  guardians  and  overseers  with  apparent  civility, 
with  caresses,  compliments,  presents  of  victuals,  and  other  marks 
of  deference,  so  far  as  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  reasons  of 
state.  But  this,  their  gentle  and  reasonable  behavior  on  our  be- 
half, is  owing  more  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  to  the  innate 
civility  and  good  manners  of  the  natives,  than  to  any  particular 
esteem  they  have  for  us,  or  any  favor  they  are  willing  to  show  us. 

"  No  Japanese,  who  seems  to  have  any  regard  or  friendship  for 
the  Dutch,  is  looked  upon  as  an  honest  man  and  true  lover  of  his 
country.  This  maxim  is  grounded  upon  the  principle  that  it  is 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  against  the 
pleasure  of  their  sovereign, — nay,  by  virtue  of  the  oath  they  have 
taken,  even  against  the  supreme  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  dictates 

*  See  ftirther  in  relation  to  this  eeremony,  chap.  xxx. 
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of  their  conscience,  —  to  show  any  favor  to  foreigners.  Nay,  they 
pursue  this  false  reasoning  still  further,  and  pretend  that  a  friend 
of  foreigners  must  of  necessity  be  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  a 
rebel  to  his  sovereign ;  for,  they  say,  if  the  country  should  hap- 
pen to  be  attacked  or  invaded  by  these  foreigners,  the  laws  and 
ties  of  friendship  would  oblige  him  to  stand  by  them,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  become  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  sovereign. 

**  Hence,  to  overreach  a  Dutchman ;  to  ask  extravagant  prices 
of  him ;  to  cheat  and  defraud  him  (so  much  as  they  think  will  not 
prove  prejudicial  to  their  reputation,  which  they  have  a  very 
tender  regard  for) ;  to  lessen  the  liberties  and  advantages  of  the 
Dutch ;  to  propose  new  projects  for  making  their  servitude  and 
condition  still  worse,  and  the  like,  are  looked  upon  as  good,  hand- 
some, and  lawful  things  in  themselves,  and  unquestionable  proofs 
of  a  good  patriot. 

«*  If  anybody  steals  anything  of  the  Dutch,  and  it  be  found  upon 
him  (which  the  kuli^  or  porters,  we  employ  at  the  time  of  our  sale 
are  very  dexterous  at),  there  is  seldom  any  other  punishment 
inflicted  upon  him  but  restitution  of  the  stolen  goods,  and  a  few 
lashes  from  soldiers  upon  duty  at  our  gate.  Sometimes  he  is  ban- 
ished from  the  island  for  a  short  time,  or,  if  the  crime  be  very 
notorious,  from  the  town,  though  that  is  done  but  seldom.  But 
the  penalty  inflicted  upon  smugglers  is  no  less  than  an  unavoidable 
death,  either  by  beheading  or  the  cross,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  crime,  and  the  degree  of  guilt. 

"  The  lading  and  unlading  of  our  ships,  and  other  business  of 
this  kind,  must  not  be  done  by  our  own  people,  but  by  the  natives, 
who  are  well  paid  for  their  work,  whilst  our  people  stand  idle,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  at  them.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
grievance,  for  they  always  hire  at  least  twice  as  many  people  as 
there  is  occasion  for,  and,  if  they  work  but  one  hour,  we  must, 
nevertheless,  pay  them  a  whole  day's  wages. 

"  All  the  people  who  have  anything  to  do  for  or  with  us,  though 
never  so  numerous,  and  mere  meddlers,  must  be  maintained  by  us, 
either  directly  by  appointed  salaries,  or  indirectly  by  the  money 
which  the  governors  of  the  town  detain  from  the  price  of  our  com- 
modities. 

*<  No  Dutchman  can  send  a  letter  out  of  the  country,  unless  the 
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contents  be  first  entered  into  a  register-book  kept  for  this  purpose^ 
and  a  copy  of  it  left  with  the  governors.  As  to  letters  from  abroad, 
%11  the  public  ones  must  be  sent  directly  to  the  governors,  before 
they  are  opened.  As  to  the  private  ones,  there  are  ways  and  means 
Becretly  to  convey  them  to  us,  which  the  government  connives  at, 
though  it  be  contrary  to  law. 

**  No  Japanese  is  permitted  to  send  any  letters  or  presents  to 
their  relatives  abroad  (there  being  still  some  left  from  former  mar- 
riages with  the  Dutch),  or  to  receive  any  from  them,  unless  they  be 
first  carried  to  the  governors,  to  be  by  them  opened,  and  left  entirely 
at  their  disposal. 

"Formerly,  when  a  Dutchman  died  at  Nagasaki,  his  bod}', 
deemed  unworthy  of  their  ground,  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  some- 
where without  tlie  harbor.  But,  of  late,  an  empty  spot  of  waste 
ground  was  assigned  us,  and  leave  given  us  decently  to  bury  our 
dead  there. 

"  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  anybody,  whether  native  or  foreigner, 
to  make  his  claims  upon  the  Dutch ;  but  we  find  it  very  difficult  to 
obtain  justice  from  others.  In  the  first  case,  the  government  is 
always  willing  to  give  the  complaining  party  damages,  without  so 
mu^h  as  considering  whether  the  claim  be  upon  the  whole  Company, 
or  some  of  its  officers  and  servants,  and  whether  it  be  just  to  make 
the  former  suffer  for  the  misdemeanors  of  the  latter.  But,  if  we 
have  any  complaint  to  make,  we  generally  meet  with  so  many 
difficulties  and  tedious  delays  as  would  deter  anybody  from  press- 
ing even  the  most  righteous  cause.  One  instance  out  of  many  will 
be  sufficient.  The  famous  Chinese  pirate,  Coxanga,  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  island  of  Formosa^  and  of  our  fortress, Tay- 
ooan^  or  Zelandla^  thereon,  we  took  an  opportunity,  by  way  of  repri- 
sals, to  attack  a  large  junk  of  his,  bound  for  that  island,  with  about 
three  hundred  men  on  board,  and  to  disable  her  with  our  fire,  so 
that,  although  she  drove  for  about  thirteen  days  after  the  attack, 
yet  not  above  nine  of  the  whole  company  saved  their  lives.  Upon 
this,  heavy  complaints  were  made  by  the  Chinese  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Nagasaki,  and  with  so  good  an  cffijct  that  the  same  year 
tw/jnty-seven  thousand  taels  damages  were  assigned  to  them  out  of 
our  treasury.  Some  time  after,  about  the  year  1672,  one  of  our 
ships  having  unfoHunately  stranded  upon  the  coast  of  Formo$a^  the 
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riiip's  company  was  barbarously  murdered,  and  the  whole  cai^ 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Chinese  subjects  of  Coxa  nya ;  where- 
upon we  made  oiu:  complaints,  before  the  very  same  court,  against 
this  act  of  hostility,  but  with  so  little  success,  that,  far  from  having 
any  damages  assigned  us,  we  could  not  obtain  the  restitution  of  so 
much  as  one  farthing. 

"  The  chief  and  most  extensive  company  or  corporation  of  the 
officers  of  our  island,  is  that  of  the  Interpreters,  or,  in  the  literal 
sense,  thrau^ik-^mauths.  Those  of  the  first  order,  called  true  litter^ 
preterr^  are  eight  in  number.  By  virtue  of  their  office  they  are 
obliged  to  assist  and  attend  us  whenever  there  is  occasion ;  and  so 
far,  indeed,  they  execute  their  duty  with  great  preciseness,  that 
we  can  scarce  ever  one  moment  get  rid  of  their  importunate  pres- 
ence ;  for  as  they  are  made  answerable  for  our  conduct,  so  they 
spare  no  pains  nor  trouble  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  us. 

"  Four  of  these  aie  high  interpreters,  of  whom  one  is  Ninban^  signi- 
fying a  yearly  guardian,  or  person  appointed  to  report  upcn  another. 
This  officer  is  only  annual,  and  to  him  all  petitions  and  complaints, 
and  whatever  else  relates  to  us  and  to  our  commerce,  must  be  deliv- 
ered, and  by  him.  with  the  consent  of  his  brethren,  to  the  com- 
manding governor  or  his  deputy.  He  hath  the  greatest  share  in 
the  management  of  our  island,  in  the  direction  of  our  trade,  and  in 
all  our  affairs  in  general.  The  four  other  interpreters,  though  of 
the  same  order,  are  called  inferior  interpreters.  They  have  not 
near  the  authority  of  the  first  four,  whom  they  are  to  assist  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  They,  too,  have  a  Ninban,  or  presi- 
dent of  their  own,  who  is  a  sort  of  deputy  to  the  chief  Ninban. 
Both  Ninbans  attend  us  in  our  journey  to  the  court,  their  year  of 
office  terminating  with  their  return. 

"  They  are  paid  by  fees  and  presents  (to  buy  their  favor),  and 
by  profits  on  the  hire  of  laborers  for  the  Company,  and  horses  for 
the  journey  to  court.  The  whole  income  of  a  chief  interpreter  may 
amount  to  three  thousand  taels  and  upwards,  and  that  of  an  inferior 
interpreter  is  seldom  less  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  taels ;  and 
yet,  with  all  this  income,  they  live  but  sparingly,  because  they  must 
maintain  out  of  this  money  numerous  families,  and  sometimes  poor 
relations,  whom,  according  to  the  innate  pride  of  this  nation,  they 
won't  suffer  to  appear  necessitous.     Some  part,  also,  of  their  rer* 
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enue  is  spent  in  presents  to  the  goyernors  of  N  igasaki  and  theif 
deputies. 

"  Next  to  the  chief  interpreters,  must  be  mentioned  the  learning 
interpreters^  or  apprentices.  Thej  are  never  less  than  eight,  but 
sometimes  more,  all  sons  to  the  chief  interpreters,  by  birth  or  adop- 
tion. They  come  over  to  us  every  day,  in  order  to  learn  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  languages,  as  well  as  the  art  and  mystery  of  dealing 
with  foreigners.  They  are  employed  as  spies  upon  several  occasionSi 
as  also  to  inspect  the  lading  and  unladmg  of  our  ships,  to  search 
the  sailors,  and  such  others  as  go  on  board  or  leave  the  oressels. 
They  also  examine  the  goods  imported  and  exported,  and  are  allowed 
for  these  services  a  salary  of  forty  tacls  a  year,  besides  a  share  in 
the  boarding  wages  and  other  perquisites. 

"  After  these  come  the  house  interpreters^  employed  by  private 
Dutchmen  within  their  own  houses.  They  have  nothing  to  do  on 
our  island,  unless  it  be  at  the  time  of  our  yearly  fair,  or  sale,  when, 
after  having  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  avoid  all  communication,  inti- 
macy, and  familiarity  with  us,  they  are  by  the  Ottona  admitted 
into  our  service.  From  two  to  six  are  assigned  to  every  Dutch- 
man, during  the  whole  time  of  our  fair,  nominally  as  interpreters, 
but  in  fact  as  spies  to  watch  his  actions ;  for  there  is  scarce  one  in 
ten  of  them  that  undei*stauds  a  Dutch  word,  excepting  some  few 
who  have  been  servants  to  the  Dutch  formerly. 

**  There  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  these  house  interpreters, 
who  all  stand  under  the  command  of  the  chief  interpreters,  and 
particularly  the  JShiban^  or  president  for  the  time  being.  Their 
salaries,  an  uncertain  sum,  taken  out  of  the  taxes  laid  upon  the 
Dutch  trade,  are  supposed,  one  year  with  another,  to  amount  to 
about  six  thousand  taels,  which  they  divide  among  themselves, 
according  to  their  rank  and  office,  and  as  it  is  computed  that  the 
twelve  chiefs  among  them  get  at  furthest  two  hundred  taels  apiece, 
the  rest  must  take  up  with  half  that  money,  and  sometimes  with 
less.  This  company  of  interpreters  have  four  treasurers  and  two 
clerks  to  keep  their  cash  and  an  account  of  what  is  paid  in  and  ouU 

"  Two  fundamental  maxims  they  go  upon :  to  do  what  lies  in 
their  power,  insensibly  to  increase  the  yearly  expenses  of  the  Dutohj 
to  the  advantage  of  their  countrymen,  as  becomes  true  patriots ' 
/)  conceal  as  much  as  possible  all  the  tricks  and  cheats  they  per 
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petoall  J  play  us,  lest  the  natives  should  come  to  know  them.  Both 
these  ends  they  endeavor  to  obtain  by  confining  us  still  more  and 
more,  looking  upon  this  as  the  surest  means  to  keep  us  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  to  prevent  all  conversation  and 
familiarity  with  the  natives.  If  there  be  any  of  our  people  that 
hath  made  any  considerable  progrc;>s  in  the  Japanese  language, 
^ey  are  sure,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  to  obtain  an  order  from 
the  governors  to  expel  him  from  the  country. 

"  The  only  thing  wherein  the  captains,  as  they  are  here  called, 
or  directors  of  our  trade  (a  province  the  Japanese  will  suffer  them 
to  have  very  little  to  do  with),  can  be  useful  to  the  Company  and 
show  their  zeal  for  their  muster^s  service,  is  to  act  contrary  to  these 
principles,  and  to  find  out  ways  and  means  civilly  to  refuse  what 
new  requests  are  from  time  to  time  made  to  them.  For  if  any  one 
of  these  demands  be  granted  but  once,  or  any  new  charge,  though 
never  so  small,  be  suffered  to  be  laid  upon  us,  they  make  it  a  prece- 
dent forever  afler.  And  herein  they  particularly  endeavor  to 
dec/cive  new  directors,  who  never  have  been  in  the  country  before, 
and  whom  they  suppose  to  be  not  fully  apprised  of  their  ways  of 
proceeding.  On  this  account  they  will  often,  on  the  first  year  of 
their  presence,  help  them  to  a  very  profitable  trade,  knowing,  in 
case  their  demands  be  not  admitted,  how  to  balance  it  the  next 
with  a  more  chargeable  and  less  profitable  one. 

"  The  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  president  of  the  interpreters, 
and  having  jurisdiction  over  everybody  on  the  island  except  the 
interpreters,  is  the  Ottona,  or  magistrate  of  the  street.  He  has  the 
inspection  of  our  trade,  and  of  the  yearly  sale  of  our  goods,  jointly 
with  the  company  of  interpreters.  He  keeps  a  particular  list  of 
those  of  our  goods  that  belong  to  private  persons,  keeps  those  goods 
in  his  custody,  and  gives  orders  when  and  how  they  are  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  He  takes  care  that  our  street,  houses  and  other  build- 
ings, be  kept  in  good  repair,  and  likewise,  as  much  as  lies  in  his 
power,  that  they  be  not  injured  by  thieves,  fire,  or  other  accidents. 
He  protects  our  servants,  cooks,  daily  laborers,  and  all  persons  who 
are  within  his  jurisdiction,  composes  the  differences  arising  between 
them,  admits  and  swears  them  into  their  respective  employments, 
and  dismisses  them  as  he  pleases.  He  gives  passports  and  tickets 
to  oome  to  Desima,  nobody  being  permitted  to  enter  this  island 
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without  them.  He  is  obliged,  bj  virtue  of  his  office  and  by  the 
oath  he  hath  taken,  narrowly  to  examine  into  the  conduct,  life  and 
behavior,  not  only  of  our  servants  and  officers,  but  also  of  ourselves, 
and  to  keep  us  to  a  strict  obedience  to  the  imperial  orders,  thougl 
he  is  very  cautious  of  laying  any  commands  upon  us  of  his  own  sole 
authority,  knowing  that  we  would  refuse  to  obey  them. 

'*  However,  he  hath  so  much  power  over  us  that  in  case  any  con- 
siderable crime  be  committed,  or  any  disregard  shown  to  the  impe- 
rial orders,  by  any  one  of  us,  he  can  arrest  him,  and  lay  him  in 
irons,  of  which  there  are  many  and  almost  daily  instances. 

*'  Our  present  Ottona,  losikawa  Gibugemon,  as  on  one  side  he 
worked  himself  into  no  small  esteem  and  favor  with  the  govern- 
ment by  his  great  severity  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  but  chiefly 
by  having  betrnyed  us  and  our  interest  in  a  late  aflfair,*  so  much  is 
he,  on  the  other  side,  hated  by  us.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
examine  what  reasons  he  hath  to  allege  for  his  conduct  in  that 
aflfciir,  though  I  have  been  credibly  informed  he  had  very  good  ones. 
Thus  far  I  must  do  justice  to  his  character,  and  own  that  he  shows 
a  great  deal  of  prudence  in  his  conduct,  that  he  is  no  ways  given  to 
covetousness  or  falsehood,  as,  also,  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  ignorance 
and  brutality,  and  so  well  versed  in  the  moral  doctrine  of  Koosi  (or 
Confucius),  and  in  the  history,  laws,  and  religion  of  his  country,  that 
he  hath  been  desired  to  write  the  history  of  the  province  of  Fisen. 

"  The  Ottona  has  under  him  a  I^itzi  Josi,  or  messenger,  whose 
business  it  is  daily  to  examine  into  the  condition  and  safely  of 
the  locks  at  the  water-gates,  to  look  into  the  state  of  our  ware- 
houses and  other  buildings,  and  to  give  his  master  notice  of  what 
he  finds  out  of  repair ;  also  several  clerks,  who  are  to  make  lists 
of  all  the  movable  goods  belonging  to  private  persons,  which  may 
be  disposed  of,  to  seal  them  up  in  the  Ottona*s  name,  and  to  take 
th^m  into  safe  custody. 

**  The  Ottona  hath  the  same  salary  allowed  him  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  as  the  chief  interpreter,  and  the  same  share 
in  the  money  detained  hy  the  order  of  the  government  from  the 
price  of  our  goods,  besides  several  other  advantages,  as,  for  instance, 
bis  salary  as  Ottona  of  another  street  in  the  town,  many  presents 

•  The  smuggling  affidr  menUoned  on  page  249. 
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and  gratificatioDS  made  him  bj  the  proprietors  of  our  island,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  yearly  rents  we  pay  for  the  same,  he  having 
already  purchased  about  a  third  of  our  houses.  His  greatest  profits 
arise  from  the  Dutch  goods  bought  up  for  him  at  a  cheap  rate  in 
other  people*s  names,  and  afterwards  sold  by  him  for  much  more 
than  their  prime  cost 

**  Next  to  the  Ottona  are  our  twenty-four  landlords,  or  proprie- 
tors of  our  island.  They  visit  us  but  seldom,  except  at  the  time 
of  our  sale,  when  they  make  their  appearance  daily«  to  look  afler 
the  condition  of  our  houses,  to  be  present  and  lend  a  helping  hand 
m  making  a  list  of  all  our  commodities,  household  goods,  and  other 
things,  and,  what  is  more,  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  us,  their 
tenants,  and  to  examine  into  our  behavior  and  conduct,  as  being, 
by  virtue  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  answerable  for 
the  same,  and,  in  case  of  accidents  and  misdemeanors,  sentenced  to 
bear  a  share  either  in  the  loss  or  punishment. 

"  Next  come  the  five  secretaries  of  the  island,  a  sort  of  deputies 
to  the  chief  interpreters.  Their  business  is  to  keep  an  account  of 
the  presents  made  by  the  Dutch,  of  their  ordinary  expenses,  the 
expenses  of  their  journey  to  court,  and  other  things  of  this  kind, 
which  are  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  chief  interpreters. 
Nay,  they  themselves,  being  not  always  willing  to  despatch  their 
business  in  person,  keep  also  their  deputies.  The  Company  allows 
a  constant  salary  only  to  two,  and  these  are  to  attend  us  in  our 
journey  to  court.  The  others  are  rewarded  by  handsome  gratuities 
at  the  time  of  our  sale. 

**  The  inspectors  of  our  A7//i,*  or  workmen,  consist  of  fifteen 
persons.  One  of  the  fifteen  is  quarter-master,  who  must  be  present 
in  person  to  encourage  and  look  after  them  when  there  is  any  work 
to  be  done.  The  whole  company  is  to  take  care  that  we  be  not 
robbed  by  these  kidis^  they  being  very  dexterous  at  it,  whenever  a 
favorable  opportunity  occurs.  For  this  reason  our  East  India 
Company  allows  them  a  constant  salary. 

**  The  kvl  5,  who  are  employed  in  lading  and  unlading  of  our 
ships,  arc  people  unknown  to  us,  and  taken  out  of  the  town.     All 

^  This  iH,  evidently,  tlie  word  cooly,  employed  in  Indi  i  and  China  to  dca 
Ignate  laborers  of  the  lowest  class. 
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we  know  of  them  is,  that  wc  must  pay  them  well  for  their  trouble. 
In  order  to  make  it  beneficial  to  the  whole  town,  the  Ottona  of  each 
street  keeps  a  list  of  what  people  iu  his  street  are  willing  or  able  to 
serve  as  hdisy  that  in  their  turn  they  may  be  sent  over  to  Desima. 

''The  treasury  officers  are  a  company  of  thirty-six  persons, 
eaperior  and  inferior,  who  receive  the  money  for  the  goods  we  have 
disposed  of,  change  it  into  kobangs  of  gold,  and  deliver  them  to  our 
interpreters,  who  count  them  before  us.  These  treasurers  retain 
one  per  cent,  for  their  trouble,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  or  more  for 
the  benefit  of  the  town,  according  to  the  yearly  value  of  the  kobang, 
which  varies  from  fifty-five  to  fifly-nine  mas  in  silver,  besides  which, 
the  director  of  this  Company  receives  a  hundred  taels  a  year  salary 
from  the  Dutch,  and  the  rest  of  the  number  fifty  taels. 

**  Our  commissioners  for  victualling  are  a  company  of  about 
seventeen  house-keepers  of  Nagasaki  with  their  families.  Their 
business  is  to  provide  our  island  with  victuals,  drink,  household 
goods,  and  what  else  we  want,  or  have  leave  to  buy,  of  this  kind. 
Nobody  but  the  members  of  this  corporation  is  permitted  to  sell  us 
any  victuals  or  goods,  though  they  exact  so  much  upon  us  that  they 
make  us  pay  at  least  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  things  are  sold  for 
at  the  market.  They  also  furnish  our  people,  on  demand,  with 
courtesans;  and,  truly,  our  young  sailors,  unacquainted  as  they 
commonly  are  with  the  virtue  of  temperance,  are  not  ashamed  to 
spend  five  rix  dollars  for  one  night's  pleasure,  and  with  such 
wenches,  too,  as  a  native  of  Nagasaki  might  have  for  two  or  three 
maSf  they  being  none  of  the  best  and  handsomest;  nor  do  the 
masters  of  the  women  get  more  than  a  tael.  The  rest  is  laid  up  in 
the  cash  of  this  Company  for  their  own  private  use,  or,  as  they 
pretend,  to  hire  proper  servants  to  conduct  the  damsels  over  to  our 
island. 

"  The  officers  of  the  kitchen  consist  of  three  cooks,  who  serve  by 
turns,  each  a  month,  of  two  grooms  of  the  kitchen,  an  apprentice  or 
two,  who  are  generally  the  cook's  own  sons,  and  likely  to  succeed 
their  fathers  in  time,  lastly  of  some  laborers  to  carry  water.  This 
I®  the  reason  that  our  table  is  so  very  expensive,  since  the  best  part 
of  the  year,  the  time  of  our  sale  only  excepted,  there  are  actually 
more  cooks  than  people  to  provide  victuals  for.  And  yet  we  have 
strict  commands  from  the  governors  of  the  town,  not  in  the  least  to 
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alter  this  number,  Dor  to  get  our  victuals  dressed  bj  our  own  peo« 
pie.  We  are  obliged  to  allow  one  hundred  and  fifly  taels  a  year  to 
the  first,  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  the  second,  and  one  hundred  to 
the  third.  There  are,  besides,  some  other  people  who  now  and  then 
do  some  little  service  in  and  for  our  kitchen,  such  as  a  man  to  look 
after  our  cattle,  —  though  but  very  few  in  number,  and  of  very  little 
use  to  us,  the  males  being  generally  secretly  poisoned,  or  their  legs 
broke  in  the  night,  to  prevent  their  multiplying  too  much,  which, 
't  is  apprehended  would  turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  victualling, — a  gardener  and  some  other  menial  servants. 
This  being  looked  upon  by  the  meaner  sort  of  people  at  Nagasaki 
as  a  perquisite,  which  every  one  is  glad  to  have  a  share  of  in  his 
turn,  these  servants  are  relieved  once  a  month,  and  others  sent  in 
their  stead,  to  do  their  business,  out  of  every  street  of  Nagasaki. 
But  the  chief  reason  why  they  relieve  them  so  often  is  because  they 
apprehend  a  longer  stay  might  make  them  too  familiar  with  us,  and 
perhaps  too  favorable  for  our  interest. 

**  The  Dutch,  out  of  a  particular  favor,  are  permitted  to  have 
some  young  boys  to  wait  upon  them  in  the  day-time.  They  are 
entered  in  the  Ottona's  book  in  quality  of  messengers.  They  are 
commonly  sons  of  the  inferior  interpreters,  and  other  officers  of 
our  island,  who,  by  this  opportunity  of  learning  the  Dutch  language, 
qualify  themselve:^  in  time  to  succeed  their  fathers.  However,  care 
is  taken  that  they  stay  in  our  service  only  so  long  as  they  are 
looked  upon  as  simple,  and  ignorant  of  the  state  and  interest  of 
their  country,  or  else  so  long  as  the  Ottona  pleases  to  give  them 
leave;  but  never  without  sufficient  security,  given  upon  oath,  by  a 
respectable  inhabitant  of  Nagasaki,  who  obliges  himself  to  be  an- 
swerable for  their  misbehavior.  Thus  much  must  be  owned  in 
justice  to  these  young  boys,  that  more  readiness  to  do  what  they 
are  commanded,  and  a  greater  fidelity  in  the  custody  of  the  goods 
they  are  entrusted  with  by  their  masters,  is  hardly  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  nation. 

"  Some  tradesmen  and  artificers  of  several  companies  in  Nagasaki, 
are  also  pennitted  to  come  over  to  our  island,  when  sent  for,  pro- 
vided they  have  leave  of  the  governors,  which  must  be  obtained 
every  time  they  are  wanted. 

^  The  guards  employed  to  watch  us  are  two  within  the  island* 
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and  three  without.  Six  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Nagasaki, 
foroished  by  turns  from  all  the  streets,  and  relieved  once  a  month, 
have  their  appropriate  stations  within  the  island,  whence  thej  go 
over  to  one  another  all  night,  and  indicate,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  both  their  vigilance  and  the  hours,  by  beating  two 
wooden  cylinders,  one  against  the  other.  They  are  also  to  watch 
thieves,  accidents  of  fire,  and  the  like. 

<*  During  the  sale,  another  guard,  on  purpose  to  watch  accidents 
of  fire,  is  kept  by  our  Ottona,  his  clerks,  our  landlords,  the  officers 
of  our  exchequer,  and  the  cooks.  In  their  first  round  they  knock 
at  every  door,  to  ask  whether  there  be  no  Japanese  hid  within,  and 
to  recommend  to  the  occupants  to  take  care  of  the  fire.  The  Ou 
tona  must  be  present  at  least  once  in  the  night,  when,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  his  fire-staff,  hung  about  with  iron  rings, 
as  the  badge  of  his  authority,  is  carried  rattling  af^er  him.  The 
Dutch  also  keep,  at  the  same  time,  a  watch  of  their  own  people,  to 
take  care  that  their  masters  be  not  robbed  by  their  Japanese  guards. 

"  The  Ship  and  Harbor  Guard,  appointed  to  have  a  general  in- 
spection over  all  foreigners,  Chinese  as  well  as  Dutch,  goes  the  round 
of  the  harbor  all  night,  particularly  about  our  island.  The  Spy 
Guard  watches  from  the  mountains  back  of  the  town  the  approach 
of  foreign  ships.  The  Gate  Guard  keeps  the  gate  towards  the 
town,  that  being  the  only  passage  in  and  out.  It  is  mounted  daily 
by  five  persons,  their  servants  not  computed.  At  the  time  of  the 
sale  of  our  goods  there  are  never  less  than  ten,  but  sometimes  twelve 
or  more,  and  to  these,  its  regular  members,  are  added  at  that  time 
two  persons  from  the  ship  and  harbor  guard,  two  from  the  spy 
guard,  four  furnished  by  the  town  of  Nagasaki,  four  by  the  silk 
merchants,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  two  chief  magistrates  or 
burgomasters  of  the  lower  town  of  Nagasaki,  one  of  whom  keeps 
the  journal  of  the  guard,  wherein  (for  the  information  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  town,  who,  at  least  once  a  month,  call  for  this  record 
and  look  it  over)  is  entered  what  passes  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
what  persons  and  things  go  in  or  out.  Yet,  without  express  orders 
from  the  governors,  or  leave  given  by  the  Ottona,  nothing  is  suffered 
to  pass  through  but  what  is  sent  in  by  those  appointed  to  provide 
us  with  necessaries  and  unprohibited  goods.  For  a  still  greater 
fDOurity,  three  sworn  searchers  are  added  to  this  guard,  one  or  two 
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of  whom  attend  constantly  hard  by  the  gate,  to  search  whoever 
goes  in  or  out.  Nor  is  anybody  exempted  from  being  searched  but 
the  governors,  their  deputies  or  commissioners,  with  their  retinues, 
and  our  ordinary  interpreters  and  their  sons,  who  are  entered  as 
apprentices. 

**  Such  a  variety  of  people  of  different  ranks  and  characters  being 
to  do  duty  upon  one  guard,  it  obliges  on  the  one  side  everybody  to 
discharge  their  duty  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  on  the  oihor 
it  puts  the  government  out  of  all  apprehensions  of  their  plotting  or 
conspiring  together ;  for,  in  fact,  they  are  not  only  to  watch  us, 
and  the  people  who  have  business  with  us,  and,  on  this  account,  go 
in  and  out  of  our  island,  but  each  other  also.  Among  the  things 
which  stand  by,  or  are  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  guard-house,  are 
irons  to  put  on  criminals,  ropes  to  bind  them,  heavy  stafis  to. beat 
them,  and  a  particular  sort  of  an  instrument,  a  kind  of  hook  or  rake, 
which  they  make  use  of  to  catch  thieves  and  deserters,  and  which  is 
commonly  carried  about  at  their  public  executions. 

"  All  these  people,  although  they  maintain  themselves  and  their 
families  entirely  by  what  they  get  by  us  and  our  service,  yet  from 
their  conduct  one  would  think  them  to  be  our  sworn  enemies, 
always  intent  to  do  us  what  mischief  they  can,  and  so  much  the 
more  to  be  feared,  as  their  hatred  and  enmity  is  hid  under  the 
specious  color  of  friendship,  deference  and  good-will. 

••  Considering  that  there  are  so  very  few  Dutchmen  left  in  the 
island,  one  would  imagine  that  the  Japanese  had  no  reason  to  be 
uneasy,  or  anyways  apprehensive  of  our  conduct.  Surely  such  a 
small  number  of  people,  and  those,  too,  deprived  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition (the  very  first  thing  which  the  Japanese  take  into  their  cus- 
tody upon  the  arrival  of  our  ships),  would  never  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  make  any  attempt  against  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
empire.  As  to  smuggling,  they  have  too  well  prevented  any 
attempts  of  that  kind,  by  taking  not  only  an  exact  inventory  of  all 
our  goods  and  commodities,  but  by  locking  them  up  under  their 
own  locks  and  seals.  Even  the  cloth  and  stuffs  which  are  brought 
over  for  our  own  use  must  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the 
(Htona,  till  one  of  their  own  tailors,  sworn  for  this  purpose,  cuts 
them,  allowing  each  of  us  just  so  much  as  will  make  him  a  good 
fuit.     But  what  they  have  still  less  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of,  is 
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the  sabversion  of  their  pagan  doctrine  and  religion,  so  little  con* 
Bpicaons  are  t^c  principles  of  Christianity  in  our  lives  and  actions. 
Nevertheless,  so  many  guards,  corporations,  societies,  with  their 
numerous  attendants,  all  upon  oath,  and  themselves  jealous  and 
mistrustful  one  of  another,  are  set  to  guard  and  narrowly  to  watch 
us,  as  if  we  were  the  greatest  malefactors,  traitors,  spies —  in  a  word, 
the  worst  and  most  dangerous  set  of  people ;  or,  to  make  use  of  a 
very  significant  expression  of  the  Japanese,  as  if  we  were,  what  I 
think  we  really  are,  Fitozitz,  that  is,  the  emperor's  hostages." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  different  parts  of  his  book  Kumpfer 
appears  in  two  distinct  characters.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  be  the 
mere  surgeon  of  the  Dutch  factory,  fully  sharing  and  giving  voice 
to  all  the  feelings  luid  prejudices  of  that  establishment,  bring- 
ing before  us,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  the  angry  Dutch  factors 
grumbling  over  the  new  restrictions  lately  put  upon  the  Dutch  trade, 
and  especially  the  new  precautions  against  smuggling.  Elsewhere 
he  shows  himself  perfectly  able  to  enter  into  all  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Japanese ;  and  however  angry  he  may  occasionally 
get  at  the  obstacles  encountered  by  himself,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  old  chief  interpreter,  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  full 
knowledge  of  Japanese  affairs,  he  had  evidently  conceived  a  strong 
liking  for  the  Japanese  people,  and  never  fails  to  do  them  justice, 
whether  as  individuals  or  as  a  nation.  lie  composed,  indeed,  a  for- 
mal dissertation,  originally  publisheil  in  his  Avianiitates^  in  which 
he  enters  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  Japanese  in 
their  jealous  exclusion  of  foreigners ;  nor  can  any  one  who  calls  to 
mind  the  consequences  of  that  intercourse  to  the  natives  of  Eastern 
Asia  and  America,  and  especially  the  history  of  the  late  Anglo- 
Chinese  opium  war,  deny  the  plausibility  at  least  of  the  argument. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

•▲ItTICVLAR  STATEMENT  AS  TO  TOE  DUTCH  TRADE  AS  IT  EXISTED  IN  KAMPFKR'S 
TIME.  —  ARBIVAL  OP  TIIE  8BIP8.  —  UNLADING.  —  PASSES.  —  IMPOSTS.  — 
COMPANY  AND  PRIVATE  GOODS.  —  KAMBANG8,  OB  PUBLIC  SALES.  —  DUTIES. 
—  PROFITS.  —  EXPORTS.  —  DEPASTURE  OP  THE  SHIPS.  —  SMUGGLING.  — EXE- 
CUTION OF  aMUGGLElW. 

"  TuE  Dutch  ships,^'  says  Kiimpfer,  "  are  expected  some  time  in 
8ept43mber,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Bouth-wcst  monsoon,  that 
being  the  only  time  proper  for  this  navigation.*  As  soon  as  the 
spy  guards  with  their  glasses  discover  a  ship  steering  towards  the 
harbor,  and  send  notice  of  her  approach  to  the  governors  of  Naga- 
saki, three  persons  of  our  factory  are  sent  with  the  usual  attendance 
to  meet  her  about  two  miles  without  the  harbor,  and  to  deliver  to 
the  captain  the  necessary  instructions,  from  the  director  of  our  trade, 
with  regard  to  his  behavior. 

**  The  interpreter  and  the  deputies  of  the  governors  demand  forth- 
with the  list  of  the  cargo  and  crew,  as  also  the  letters  on  board, 
which  are  carried  to  Nagasaki,  w^here  the  governors  first  examine 
and  then  deliver  them  to  our  director. 

**  The  ship  follows  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  having  entered  the 
narbor,  salutes  both  imperial  guards  with  all  her  guns,  and  casts 
anchor  opposite  to  the  town,  about  a  musket-shot  from  our  island. 
If  the  wind  be  contrary,  rowing-boats  (kept  for  this  purpose  by  the 
conimon  people  of  the  town)  are  sent  at  our  expense,  but  not  at  our 
desire,  to  tow  her  in  by  force.  In  still  weather  they  send  about 
ten  of  these  boats ;  if  it  be  stonny,  and  the  wind  contrary,  they 

*  Along  the  cast  coast  of  Asia,  and  as  fir  north  as  the  southern  coasts  of 
Japan,  the  winds,  during  the  six  months  from  April  to  September  inolusivo, 
blow  from  south-west  to  north-east.  This  is  called  the  south-west  monsoon. 
Ihiring  the  other  six  months  they  blow  from  north-east  to  south-west  This 
is  called  the  north-east  monsoon. 
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inerease  the  number  to  fiftj,  and  sometimes  to  a  hundred  —  so  mmoj 
ts  thej  think  necessary  —  that  is,  at  least  twice  the  number  there  is 
occasion  for. 

**  When  the  ship  has  entered  the  harbor,  two  guard-boats,  with  a 
good  number  of  soldiers,  are  put  one  on  each  side  of  her,  and  oon- 
tinned,  being  mounted  with  fresh  troops  every  day,  till  she  leaves. 
As  soon  as  the  ship  drops  anchor,  great  numbers  of  officers  come 
on  board  to  demand  our  guns,  cutlasses,  swords  and  other  arms,  as 
also  the  gunpowder  packed  up  in  barrels,  which  are  taken  into  their 
custody,  and  kept  in  a  store-house,  built  for  this  purpose,  till  her 
departure.  They  attempted,  also,  in  former  times,  to  take  out  the 
rudder,  but,  having  found  it  impracticable,  they  now  leave  it  in. 

**  The  next  day  afler  her  arrival,  the  commissioners  of  the  gov- 
ernor come  on  board,  with  their  usual  attendance  of  soldiers,  inter- 
preters, and  subordinate  officers,  to  make  an  exact  review,  in  pres- 
ence of  our  director,  of  all  the  people  on  board,  according  to  the 
list  which  hath  been  given  them,  and  wherein  is  set  down  every 
one*s  name,  age,  birth,  place  of  residence,  and  office,  examining 
them  from  top  to  toe.  Many  questions  are  asked,  as  to  those  who 
died  on  the  voyage,  when  and  of  what  distemper  they  died.  Even 
now  and  then  a  dead  monkey  or  parrot  may  occasion  a  strict  in- 
quiry to  be  made  af^er  the  cause  and  manner  of  their  death,  and 
they  are  so  scrupulous  that  they  will  not  give  their  verdict,  without 
sitting  upon  the  body  itself,  and  carefully  examining  it. 

**  After  this,  the  orders  of  our  director,  and  likewise  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  Nagasaki,  relating  to  our  behavior  with  regard  to  the 
natives,  are  read  in  Low  Dutch,  and  afterwards,  for  every  one*s 
inspection,  stuck  up  in  several  places  on  board  the  ship,  and  at 
Desima.  The  same  rules  are  observed  with  all  our  ships,  of  which 
there  are  two,  three,  or  four,  sent  from  Batavia  to  Japan  every 
year,  according  to  the  quantity  of  copper  they  have  occasion  for ; 
one  of  which  goes  first  to  Siam,  to  make  up  part  of  her  cargo  with 
the  commodities  of  that  country.  Formerly,  when  the  Dutch  as 
yet  enjoyed  a  free  trade,  they  sent  seldom  less  than  six  or  seven 
ships,  and  sometimes  more. 

'*  The  review  being  over,  they  proceed  to  unlade  the  ships,  dur- 
ing which,  several  of  the  governors'  officers,  a  chief  interpreter,  a 
iqmty  bterpreter,  and  an  apprentice,  besides  several  'deriui  and 
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inferior  officers,  remain  on  board,  taking  possession  of  evciy  comer, 
to  see  that  nothing  be  carried  away  privately.  The  water  gates  of 
our  island,  through  which  the  cargo  is  to  be  brought  in,  are  opened 
in  presence  of  the  karooy  that  is,  high  comipiissioners  of  tiie  goy- 
emors,  and  their  retinue.  So  long  as  the  gates  are  kept  open,  the 
karoo,  with  their  deputies  and  other  assistants,  stay  in  a  room 
built  for  this  purpose,  not  far  oflF.  The  whole  body  of  interpreters, 
as  also  our  landlords,  clerks,  and  other  officers  of  our  island,  give 
their  att<3ndance,  and  also  their  assistance,  at  that  time.  They  fall 
to  work  with  three  hundred  or  more  kuli,  or  workmen  —  always  at 
least  twice  the  number  there  is  occasion  for.  The  unlading  of 
every  ship  ought  to  be  performed  in  two  days,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  men  they  employ,  they  generally  make  a  three  days' 
work  of  it,  in  order  to  make  it  so  much  the  more  beneficial  to  the 
town. 

"  The  goods  are  brought  fVom  the  ship  in  boats,  kept  for  this 
purpose  only,  at  the  Company's  expense.  Being  brought  within 
the  water  gates,  they  are  laid  before  the  commissioners,  who  set 
them  down  in  writing,  count  them,  compare  them  with  the  list  that 
hath  been  given  in  (opening  a  bale  or  two  of  each  sort,  picked  out 
from  among  the  rest),  and  then  order  them  to  be  locked  up,  under 
their  seal,  in  the  Company's  warehouse,  until  the  day  of  sale.  The 
trunks,  belonging  to  private  persons,  are  set  down  at  the  entry  of 
the  island,  and  there  opened  and  examined.  If  the  owner  doth  not 
forthwith  appear  with  the  key,  they  proceed,  without  any  further 
ceremony,  to  open  them  with  axes.  All  vendible  goods  are  taken 
out  and  locked  up  under  their  seals.  Some  other  things,  also, 
which  they  do  not  approve  of,  as,  for  instance,  arms,  stu£f,  and 
cloth  wrought  with  gold  and  silver,  as  also  all  contraband  goods, 
are  taken  into  custody  by  the  Ottona,  who  returns  them  to  the 
owner  upon  his  departure. 

"  No  European,  nor  any  other  •  foreign  money,  and,  in  general, 
nothing  that  hath  the  figure  of  a  cross,  saint,  or  beads,  upon  it,  is 
sufiered  to  pass.  If  any  such  thing  should  be  found  upon  any  of 
our  people,  it  would  occasion  such  a  confusion  and  fright  among  the 
Japanese,  as  if  the  whole  empire  had  been  betrayed.  I  have 
already  taken  notice  that,  upon  our  drawing  near  the  harbor,  ever^ 
<me  is  obliged  to  deliver  his  prayer-books,  and  other  books  of 
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divinity,  as  also  all  European  money,  to  the  captain,  who  padb 
them  all  op  in  an  old  cask,  and  hides  them. 

**  Those  who  are  newly  arrived  most  suffer  themselveB,  in  going 
in  or  coming  out  of  (yur  island,  to  be  searched,  whether  or  no  they 
have  any  contraband  goods  about  them.  Every  one  who  wishes  to 
go  on  board,  whether  it  be  for  his  own  private  business,  or  in  the 
Gompany*s  service,  is  obliged  to  take  out  a  pa884>oaid  from  the 
commissioners  at  the  water  gates,  and,  in  like  manner,  when  he 
returns  on  shore,  he  must  take  out  another  from  those  on  the  ship. 

**  At  night,  when  the  commissioners  sent  on  board  the  ship  return 
with  thdr  retinue  to  Nagasaki,  the  cabin  is  scaled  up  in  their  pre^ 
once,  and  all  the  Dutchmen  accurately  counted  over,  to  see  that 
there  be  none  wanting,  which  would  occasion  a  very  great  oonfii- 
sion.  During  my  stay  in  Japan  it  happened  that  a  common  sailor 
unfortunately  was  drowned  in  the  night,  nobody  perceiving  his  fall- 
ing into  the  water.  At  the  review  made  the  next  morning  (for  it 
is  constantly  made  every  morning  and  night)  the  fellow  was  missed. 
This  unlucky  accident  suddenly  stopped  all  proceedings,  and  the 
fear  lest  it  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  had  made  his 
escape  into  the  country,  occasioned  such  a  consternation  among  the 
Japanese,  that  all  the  officers  ran  about,  scratching  their  heads,  and 
behaving  as  if  they  had  lost  their  senses,  and  some  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  guard-i»hips  were  already  preparing  to  rip  themselves  open, 
when  at  last  the  unlucky  fellow's  body  being  taken  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  harbor  put  an  end  to  their  fears. 

*'At  all  other  times,  that  for  lading  and  unlading  our  ships 
excepted,  the  water  gates  are  shut,  by  which  moans  all  communica- 
tion is  cut  off  between  those  that  stay  on  board  and  those  that 
remain  on  shore.  The  ship's  cargo  having  been  placed 'in  the  ware- 
houses, the  goods  lie  there  till  they  are  pleased,  in  two  or  three 
days  of  sale,  which  they  call  Kambang^  to  sell  them.  What  re- 
mains unsold  is  carried  back  to  the  warehouses,  and  kept*  there 
against  the  next  year's  sale. 

"  The  following  goods  are  imported  by  us :  raw  silk,  from  China, 
Tonquin,  Bengal,  and  Persia ;  all  sorts  of  silks,  woollen,  and  other 
stuffs  (provided  they  be  not  wrought  with  gold  and  silver) ;  Bnudl 
wood ;  buffalo,  and  other  hides ;  ray  skins,  wax,  and  ba£Ealo  horns 
from  Slam ;  tanned  hides  from  Persia,  Bengal,  and  oflier  plaee% 
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but  noi  e  from  Spain  and  Manilla,  under  pain  of  incurring  their 
utmost  displeasure ;  pepper;  sugar,  in  powder  and  candied ;  cloves ; 
nutmegs  ;  camphor,  from  Borneo  and  Sumatra ;  quicksilver ;  cin- 
nabar ;  saffron ;  lead  ;  saltpetre  ;  borax  ;  alum  ;  musk  ;  gum  ben- 
zoin ;  gum  lac ;  rosmal,  or  storax  liquida  ;  catechu,  commonly  called 
Terra  Japonica ;  fustic;  corals;  amber;  right  antimony  (which 
they  use  to  color  their  china  ware)  ;  looking-glasses,  which  they  cut 
up  to  make  spy -glasses,  magnifying  glasses,  and  spectacles,  out  of 
them.  Other  things  of  less  note  are  snakewood  ;  mangoes,  and 
other  unripe  East  India  fruits,  pickled  with  Turkish  pepper,  garlic, 
and  vinegar;  black  lead  and  red  pencils;  sublimate  of  mercury  (but 
no  calomel) ;  fine  files ;  needles ;  spectacles ;  large  drinking-glasses 
of  the  finest  sort ;  counterfeit  corals ;  strange  birds,  and  other 
foreign  curiosities,  both  natural  and  artificial.  Some  of  these  are 
oflen  sold  in  private,  by  sailors  and  others,  without  being  produced 
upon  the  Kambang^  and  in  this  case  the  Dutch  make  no  scruple  to 
get  as  much  for  them  beyond  their  real  value  as  possibly  they  can. 

'*  Of  all  the  imported  goods,  raw  silk  is  the  best  liked,  though  it 
yields  the  least  profit  of  any.  All  sorts  of  stuffs  and  cloths  yield  a 
considerable  and  sure  profit,  and  should  there  be  never  so  much 
imported,  the  consumption  in  so  populous  a  country  would  be  still 
greater.  Brazil  wood  and  hides  are  also  to  be  disposed  of  to  very 
good  advantage.  The  most  profitable  commodities  are  sugar, 
catechu,  storax  liquida,  camphor  of  Borneo  (which  they  covet  above 
all  other  sorts),  looking-glasses,  &c.,  but  only  when  they  have  occa- 
sion for  them,  and  when  the  Chinese  have  imported  in  small  quan- 
tities. Corals  and  amber  are  tw^o  of  the  most  valuable  commodities 
in  these  eastern  parts ;  but  Japan  hath  been  so  thoroughly  provided 
by  smugglers,  that  at  present  there  is  scarce  fifty  per  cent,  to  be 
got  upon  them,  whereas  formerly  we  could  sell  them,  ten,  nay,  a 
hundred  times  dearer.  The  price  of  these  things,  and  of  all  natural 
and  aiiifieial  curiosities,  varies  very  much,  according  to  the  number 
and  disposition  of  the  buyers,  who  may  be  sure  to  getcent  percent, 
clear  profit  by  them,  at  what  price  soever  they  buy  them." 

**The  yearly  sum  to  the  value  of  whi(;h  the  Dutch  are  ])ermitted 
to  sell  goods  imported  by  them  is,  by  Japanese  reckoning,  three 
hundred  chests  of  t^ilver,  each  of  a  thousand  taels,  or  in  gold  fifty 
thousand  kobangs ;  ihc  highest  value  of  the  kobang,  as  current  in 
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Japan,  being  sixty  mas,  or  six  taels.  But  the  Japanese  having 
obliged  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  accept  payment  in  gold 
kobangs,  each  reckoned  at  sixty-eight  mas,  the  sales  of  the  Com- 
pany, though  made  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  taels 
in  silver,  produced  only  forty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  kobangs." 

A  chance  was  thus  afforded,  as  Kampfer  expresses  it,  ^  to  make 
the  officers  concerned  in  carrying  on  the  Dutch  trade  some  amends 
for  their  trouble  and  hard  usage,  by  allowing  them  to  dispose  of 
goods  on  their  own  private  account,"  to  the  value  of  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-twokobangs,  equivalent,  at  the  reckoning 
of  fifty-eight  mas,  to  forty  thousand  taels,  thus  making  up  the  fifky 
thousand  kobangs,  to  the  amount  of  which  the  annual  sale  of  Dutch 
goods  was  limited ;  and  as  this  arrangement  for  private  trade  had 
been  made  by  the  Japanese,  the  East  India  Company  did  not  ven- 
ture to  interfere  with  it. 

At  the  head  of  these  officers  stands  the  Director,  or,  as  he  is  called 
by  the  Japanese,  Captain  of  the  Dutch  (Capttan  HoUanda),  who 
has  the  command,  inspection,  and  care  of  the  trade.  The  same 
person  is  the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  to  court  once  every  year; 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  he  must  be  relieved 
after  the  year  is  expired.  The  ships  from  Batavia  bring  over  his 
successor,  with  some  few  merchants  and  clerks,  to  assist  during  the 
sale,  after  which,  the  old  director  goes  on  board,  to  return  to  Bata* 
via.  The  privilege  of  private  trade  was,  in  Kampfer*s  time,  divided 
as  follows:  The  acting  directorcould  sell  to  theextentof  ten  thou- 
sand taels;  the  new  director  to  the  extent  of  seven  thousand;  his 
deputy,  or  the  next  person  after  him,  to  the  extent  of  six  thousand* 
The  captains  of  the  ships,  the  merchants,  clerks,  &c.,  shared  the 
remainder,  as  they  happened  to  be  in  favor  with  the  chief  managers, 
and  the  Japanese  interpreters. 

"  The  day  of  the  Kambang  (as  they  call  our  sale),  which  must 
be  determined  by  the  couil,  drawing  near,  a  list  of  all  the  goods  is 
hung  up  at  the  gates  without  our  island,  written  in  very  large 
chnrncters,  that  everybody  may  read  it  at  a  due  distance.  Mean- 
while, the  government  signifies  to  the  several  Ottonas  of  the  town, 
atid  these  to  the  merchants,  who  are  come  thither  from  diverse  parts 
of  the  empire,  what  duty  per  cent,  will  be  laid  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  inhibitants  of  Nagasaki,  upon  each  description  of  our  goods,  io 
order  to  enable  them  to  determine  what  price  they  can  afford  tc 
ofier.  The  day  before  the  Kambang^  papers  are  put  up  at  all  the 
gates  of  the  streets,  to  invite  the  merchants  to  make  their  appear- 
ance the  next  morning  at  Desima,  where,  for  their  further  informa* 
tion,  they  find  before  every  house  a  list  of  the  goods  laid  up  in  it 
As  the  direction  of  our  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Nagasaki,  so,  particularly,  the  Kambaog  cannot  be  held 
but  in  presence  of  two  stewards  of  the  governors,  authorized  by 
them  to  assist  at  it.  The  chief  officers  of  our  island  must  likewise 
be  present.  The  first  interpreter  presides,  and  directs  everything, 
while  our  own  triumvirs  —  I  mean  the  two  directors,  the  old  and 
new  —  and  the  deputy  director,  have  little  or  nothing  to  say. 

"  All  persons  who  must  be  present  at  the  sale  having  met  together, 
our  directors  order  samples  of  all  our  goods  to  be  exposed  to  view, 
and  then  give  a  signal  with  a  gum-yum^  a  sort  of  flat  bell,  not 
unlike  a  basin,  for  the  merchants  to  come  in.  The  house  where 
the  sale  is  kept  is  a  very  neat  building,  built  at  the  Company's 
expense,  and  is  then,  by  removing  the  shutters,  laid  open  towards 
the  street  for  people  to  look  in.  There  is  a  small  gallery  round  it, 
and  it  is  divided  within  into  several  partitions,  very  commodiously 
contrived  for  this  act. 

"  The  sale  itself  is  performed  in  the  following  manner.  Only 
one  sort  of  goods  is  put  up  at  a  time.  Those  who  have  a  mind 
to  buy  them  give  in  some  tickets,  each  signed  by  feigned  names, 
and  signifying  how  much  they  intend  to  give  for  a  piece,  or  a 
katti,  of  the  article  on  sale.  I  took  notice  that  every  merchant 
gives  in  several  tickets.  This  is  done  in  order  to  see  how  matters 
are  like  to  go,  and  to  keep  to  a  less  price  in  case  he  repents 
of  the  greater,  for  which  purpose  they  are  signed  only  by  feigned 
names ;  and,  because  of  the  great  number  and  subdivision  of  the 
small  coin,  it  seldom  happens  that  two  tickets  exactly  agree. 
After  all  the  bidders  have  given  in  their  tickets,  our  directors 
proceed  to  open  and  assort  them.  They  are  then  delivered  to 
the  presiding  chief  interpreter,  who  reads  them  aloud,  one  after 
another,  beginning  with  the  highest.  lie  asks  after  the  bidder 
three  times,  and,  if  there  is  no  answer  made,  he  lays  that  ticket 
aside  and  takes  the  next  to  it.     So  he  goes  on,  takmg  always  a 
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less,  till  the  bidder  cries  out,  Here  I  am,  and  then  draws  near  to 
sign  the  note,  and  to  put  his  true  name  to  it  with  black  ink,  which 
the  Japanese  always  carry  about  them.  The  goods  first  put  up 
being  sold,  they  proceed  to  others,  which  they  sell  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  so  they  go  on  till  the  sum  determined  by  the  emperor 
hath  been  raised,  which  is  commonly  done  in  two  or  three,  seldom 
in  four,  days  of  sale.  The  day  after  each  Kambavg  the  goods 
are  delivered  to  the  buyer,  and  carried  off.  A  company  of  mer- 
chants of  the  five  imperial  cities  have  obtained  the  monopoly  for 
buying  and  selling  raw  silks,  of  which  they  would  fain  oblige  us  to 
make  up  at  least  one  third  of  our  cargoes. 

"  The  duty  or  custom  levied  upon  goods  has  been  introduced  at 
Nagasaki,  merely  with  an  intent  to  take  off  part  of  the  vast  profits 
which  foreigners  get  upon  their  commodities,  and  to  assign  them 
for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
among  whom  it  is  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  they  must 
be  at,  on  account  of  the  public  ofiices  they  must  serve  by  turns. 
They  commonly  receive  in  this  distribution  from  three  to  fifteen 
taels  each.  The  duty  laid  upon  the  goods  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany is  fifteen  per  cent.,  producing  forty-five  thousand  taels.  Tlie 
goods  belonging  to  private  persons,  which  are  commonly  sold  at  the 
end  of  the  Kamhamj^  pay  much  more  —  no  less  than  sixty -five  per 
cent,  upon  goods  sold  by  the  piece,  and  sixty-seven  per  cent,  on 
goods  sold  by  weight.  Rating  each  sort  at  half  the  whole  amount, 
and  the  whole  produce  is  twenty-seven  thouwmd  taels.  The  reason 
they  give  for  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  duty  is,  because  private 
goods  are  brought  over  in  the  Company's  ships,  at  the  Company's 
expense,  and,  consequently,  deserve  less  profit.  The  Chinese,  for  the 
like  reason, — that  is,  because  they  are  not  at  the  expense  of  such  long 
and  hazardous  voyages  as  the  Dutch,  but  are  nearer  at  hand,  —  pay 
a  duty  of  sixty  per  cent,  for  all  their  goods,  which  brings  in  a  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  taels  duty.  If  to  this  be  added  the 
yearly  rent  for  our  houses  and  factories,  which  is  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty  taels,  and  that  of  the  Chinese  factory,  which  is 
sixteen  thousand  taels,  it  makes  up  in  all  a  smn  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  taels  [upwards  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars],  which  the  foreign  commerce  produce! 
annually  to  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  Nagasaki. 
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"  The  profits  our  goods  produce  may  be  computed  to  amount, 
one  year  with  another^to  sixty  per  cent.,  though,  if  all  the  charges 
and  expenses  of  our  sale  be  taken  into  consideration,  we  cannot 
well  get  above  forty  or  forty-five  per  cent,  clear  gain.  Considering 
so  small  a  profit,  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  the  Company's  while 
to  continue  this  branch  of  our  trade  any  longer,  were  it  not  that 
the  goods  we  export  from  thence,  and  particularly  the  refined  cop- 
per, yield  much  the  same  profit,  so  that  the  whole  profit  may  be 
computed  to  amount  to  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent. 

'*  The  goods  belonging  to  private  persons  being  brought  over 
and  sold  without  any  expense  to  the  owner,  the  gain  therefrom,  not- 
withstanding the  great  duty  laid  upon  them,  is  no  ways  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Company.  The  two  chief  directors  have  the  greater 
sliai^e  of  it.  They  cannot  hold  their  offices  longer  than  three  years, 
and  that  not  successively,  being  obliged,arter  they  have  served  one 
year,  to  return  with  the  homeward-bound  ships  to  Batavia,  whence 
they  are  sent  back  again,  either  by  the  next  ships,  or  two  years 
after.  If  the  directors  stand  upon  good  terms  with  the  chief  inter- 
preter, and  have  found  ways  and  means  to  secure  his  favor,  by 
making  him  large  presents  at  the  Company's  expense,  he  can  con- 
trive things  so  that  some  of  their  goods  be  put  up  and  sold  upon 
the  first  or  second  Kamhang^  among  the  Company's  goods,  and  so, 
by  reason  of  the  soiall  duty,  produce  sixty-five  to  seventy  per  cent, 
profit.  This,  too,  may  be  done  without  any  prejudice  to  the  Com- 
pany ;  for,  in  casting  up  the  sums  paid  in  for  goods,  these  articles 
are  slipped  over.  If  they  have  a^iy  goods  beyond  the  amount  they 
arc  legally  entitled  to,  chiefly  rod  coral,  amber,  and  the  like,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  dispose  of  them  in  private,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  officers  of  the  island,  who  will  generally  themselves  take  them 
off  their  hands.  The  Ottona  himself  is  very  often  concerned  in 
such  bargains,  they  being  very  advantageous.  Formerly,  we  could 
sell  them  by  a  deputy  to  the  persons  who  came  over  to  our  island 
at  the  time  of  o\xt  Kamhaiujy  and  that  way  was  far  the  most  profit- 
able for  us.  But  one  of  our  directors,  in  1086,  played  his  cards 
BO  awkwardly  that  ten  Japanese  were  beheaded  for  smuggling,  and 
he  himself  banished  the  country  forever. 

"  The  residing  director,  who  goes  also  as  ambassador  to  the  em« 
peror's  court,  hath,  besi  ^.es,  another  very  considerable  advantage 
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in  that  such  presents  as  the  governcrs  of  Nagasaki  desire  to  be 
made  to  the  emperor,  not  to  be  found  in  the  Company's  warehouses, 
and  therefore  to  be  bought,  can  be  furnished  by  him  out  of  hb  own 
stock,  if  it  so  happens  that  he  hath  them,  in  which  case  he  takes  all 
the  profit  to  himself,  without  doing  any  prejudice  to  the  Company* 
Nay,  they  might  possibly  go  still  further  in  pursuit  of  their  own  pri- 
vate advantages,  were  it  not  that  they  endeavor  to  pass  for  men  of 
conscience  and  honor,  or,  at  least,  aim  to  appear  fearful  lest  they 
should  be  thought  too  notoriously  to  injure  both  the  confidence  and 
interest  of  their  masters.  I  do  not  pretend  hereby  to  charge  them 
with  any  indirect  practices  as  to  the  annual  expenses,  though  per- 
haps even  those  are  sometimes  run  up  to  an  unnecessary  height; 
nor  is  it  in  the  least  my  intention  to  detract  from  the  reputation 
and  character  of  probity  of  so  many  worthy  gentlemen,  who  have 
filled  this  station  with  honor,  and  discharged  their  duty  with  the 
utmost  faithfulness  to  their  masters.  Thus  much  I  can  say  without 
exaggeration,  that  the  directorship  of  the  Dutch  trade  in  Japan  is 
a  place  which  the  possessor  would  not  easily  part  with  for  thirty 
thousand  guilders  (twelve  thousand  dollars).  T  is  true,  it  would 
be  a  great  disiidvaniagc  to  the  director,  and  considerably  lessen  his 
profits,  if  he  hath  not  a  good  cash  in  hand  to  provide  himself,  before 
his  departure  from  Batavia,  with  a  suihcicnt  stock  of  goods,  but 
must  take  them  upon  credit,  and  upon  his  return  share  the  profits 
with  his  creditors.  Besides,  he  must  not  presume  to  leave  Batavia, 
much  less  to  return  thither,  without  valuable  considerations  to  his 
benefactors,  unless  he  intends  to  be  excused  for  the  future  the  honor 
of  any  such  employment.  The  goods  he  brings  back  to  Batavia 
are  silk  gowns,  which  he  receives  as  presents  from  the  emperor  and 
his  ministers,  and  whereof  he  makes  presents  again  to  his  friends 
and  patrons,  victuals,  china  ware,  lackered  or  japanned  things,  and 
other  manufactures  of  the  country,  which  he  can  dispose  of  at  Batavia 
at  fifty  per  cent,  profit ;  and  besides  some  kobangs  in  gold ;  though 
if  he  have  any  left  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  buy  ambergris,*  or 

•  Ambergris  is  a  sulistnnce  thrown  up  from  the  stomachs  of  wbalof*  suflRpr- 
ing  from  dj^spopsia  or  some  other  disetise.  It  is  much  emph»yed  in  the  East 
in  tlie  preparation  of  perfumes  and  sweetmeats,  and  once  had  considerablt 
reputation  in  Europe.  Its  true  nature  was  for  a  long  time  in  dispute.  The 
Japanese  understood  it,  as  appears  from  their  name  of  the  article,  Kuura^ 
no-fung  ;  that  is,  whale's  excrements. 
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refined  copper,  and  to  send  the  latter,  if  possible,  on  board  tlie  Com* 
pany*s  ships  to  Malacca.  I  say  if  possible,  because  there  are  strict 
orders  from  the  Company  against  it. 

"  But  it  is  time  at  last  to  send  our  ships  on  their  return.  To 
make  up  their  cargoes  we  buy  from  twelve  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  piculs  of  refined  copper,  cast  in  small  cylinders,  a  span 
long  and  an  inch  thick,  each  picul  packed  in  a  fir  box.  We  buy, 
likewise,  a  small  quantity  of  coarse  copper,  delivered  to  us  in  broad 
flattish  round  cakes,  and  sometimes  we  take  in  some  hundred  piculs 
or  cheats  of  copper  kasics  or  farthings,  but  not  unless  they  be  asked 
for  at  Tonquin  and  other  places.  All  the  copper  is  sold  to  us  by  a 
company  of  united  merchants,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  privilege  from  the 
emperor,  have  the  sole  refining  and  selling  of  it  to  foreigners. 

*'  The  other  part  of  our  cargo  is  made  up  of  Japanese  camphor, 
from  six  thousand  to  twelve  thousand,  and  sometimes  more,  pounds  a . 
year,  packed  up  in  wooden  barrels ;  of  some  hundred  bales  of  china 
ware  packed  in  straw ;  of  a  box  or  two  of  gold  thread,  of  an  hundred 
rolls  to  the  box ;  of  all  sorts  of  japanned  cabinet-boxes,  chests  of 
drawers,  and  the  like,  all  of  the  very  best  workmanship  we  can 
meet  with;  of  umbrellas,  screens  and  several  other  manufactures, 
made  of  canes,  wood,  buffalo  and  other  horns,  hard  skins  of  fishes, 
which  they  work  with  uncommon  neatness  and  dexterity,  stone,  cop- 
per,  gold  and  Sowas^  which  is  an  artificial  metal,  composed  of 
copper,  silver  and  gold,  and  esteemed  at  least  equal  in  value  to  sil- 
ver. To  these  may  be  added  paper  made  transparent  with  oil  and 
varnish ;  paper  printed  and  colored  with  false  gold  and  silver  for 
hanging  of  rooms ;  rice,  the  best  to  be  had  in  Asia ;  saki,  a  strong 
liquor  brewed  from  rice ;  soy,  a  sort  of  pickle,  fit  to  be  eat  at  table 
with  roastod  meat;  pickled  fruits  packed  in  barrels;  indented 
tobacco ;  tea,  and  marmalades ;  besides  some  thousand  kobangs 
of  gold  in  specie.  The  exportation  of  the  following  articles 
is  strictly  forbidden.  All  prints,  pictures,  goods  or  stuflfe,  bearing 
the  emperor's  coat-of-arms.  Pictures  and  representations,  printed 
and  others,  of  soldiers  and  military  people,  of  any  person  belong- 
ing to  the  court  of  the  Dairi,  or  of  Japanese  ships;  maps  of 
the  empire  or  any  part  of  it ;  plans  of  towns,  castles,  temples  and 
the  like;  all  sortie  of  silk,  cotto&  and  hempen  stufi^;  all  sorts  of 
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arms,  idclnding  those  made  in  Japan  aflcr  European  patterns ;  cav* 
penter*8  knives ;  silver. 

*'  Our  ships  cannot  be  laden,  nor  set  sail,  till  special  leave  has 
been  given,  and  the  day  of  their  departure  determined  bj  the  court. 
When  they  are  laden,  all  our  private  goods  and  what  else  we  have 
to  bring  on  board,  must  be  again  narrowly  searched.  For  this 
purpose,  two  of  our  landlords,  two  apprentices  of  the  interpreters, 
and  two  clerks,  with  some  kulis,  or  workmen,  about  two  or  three 
days  before  the  departure  of  the  ships,  call  upon  every  one  in  his 
room,  as  well  those  who  stay  at  Desima  as  those  who  are  to  return, 
and  who,  during  the  time  of  sale,  have  been  lodged  in  our  empty 
houses.  These  people  visit  every  corner,  and  examine  all  our 
things  piece  by  piece,  taking  an  exact  memorandum  of  what  they 
find ;  then  they  bind  them  together  with  straw  ropes,  and  put  their 
seals  to  them,  along  with  a  list  of  what  the  parcel  contains,  for  the 
information  of  the  gate-guard,  who  would  else  open  them  again. 
All  contraband  goods  are  scizcil  at  this  search.  Should  any  of 
these  be  found  upon  any  Dutchman,  the  possessor  would  be  at 
least  banished  the  country  for  life,  and  the  interpreters  and  serv- 
ants appointed  for  his  service  and  all  other  suspected  i)crsons  would 
be  put  to  the  rack,  till  the  seller  and  all  his  accomplices  were  dis- 
covered, by  whose  Mood  only  is  siurh  a  crime  to  be  expiated.  Of 
this  we  had  a  late  instance  in  the  imperial  steward's  own  secretary, 
who,  having  endeavored  to  send  over  some  cimeter  blades  to  China, 
was  executed  for  it,  with  his  only  son,  not  above  eight  years  old. 
Upon  my  own  departure,  although  my  things,  for  good  reasons, 
were  visited  but  slightly,  and  over  a  bottle,  yet  they  seized  upon  an 
old  Japanese  razor  and  a  few  other  things,  just  because  they  ha|>- 
pened  to  see  them. 

"  The  day  determined  for  the  departure  of  our  ships  drawing 
near,  they  proceed  to  lade  their  cargoes  one  after  another.  Last 
of  all,  the  arms  and  powder  are  brought  on  board,  followed  by  the 
ship's  company,  who  must  again  pass  in  review  according  to  the 
list  which  was  given  in  upon  the  ship's  arrival.  The  ship  being 
ready,  she  must  weigh  her  anchors  that  instant  and  retire  two 
leagues  off  the  town  towards  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  where  she 
rides  till  the  other  ships  are  laden  in  the  same  manner.  When  all 
the  homeward-boimd  ships  are  joined,  they  proceed  on  their  voyage, 
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and,  afler  thej  have  gotten  to  the  main  6ca,  to  a  pretty  considerable 
distance  from  the  harbor,  the  Japanese  ship-guard,  which  never 
quitted  them  from  their  first  arrival  till  then,  leave  them  and 
return  home.  If  the  wind  proves  contrary  to  the  ships'  going  out, 
a  good  number  of  Japanese  rowing  boats,  fastened  to  a  rope,  tow 
them  out  by  force  one  afler  another.  For  the  emperor's  orders 
must  be  executed  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  should  even  after- 
wards all  the  ships  run  the  hazard  of  being  wrecked. 

"  All  these  several  strict  orders  and  regulations  of  the  Japanese 
have  been  made  chiefly  with  an  intent  to  prevent  smuggling.  The 
penalty  put  upon  this  crime  is  death  without  hope  of  reprieve ;  but 
it  extends  only  to  the  person  convicted  and  his  accomplices,  and  not 
to  their  families,  as  the  punishment  of  some  other  crimes  does.  And 
yet  the  Japanese  are  so  addicted  to  it,  that,  according  to  computa- 
tion, no  less  than  three  hundred  persons  have  been  executed  in  six 
or  seven  years*  time  for  smuggling  with  the  Chinese,  whose  depart- 
ing junks  they  follow  to  the  main  sea,  and  buy  of  them  at  a  low 
price  what  goods  they  could  not  dispose  of  at  their  sale  at  Naga- 
saki. But  these  unhappy  wretches  are  almost  as  frequently  caught 
by  the  Japanese  boats  particularly  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
delivered  up  to  justice  at  Nagasaki,  which  constantly  proves  severe 
and  unmerciful  enough." 

Not  long  after  Kiimpfer's  arrival  in  Japan,  eleven  smugglers 
were  caught  in  one  boat,  and  brought  to  Nagasaki,  where  they 
were  executed  a  few  days  after.  On  the  28th  of  Dec,  1601, 
twenty-three  persons  suffered  death  for  smuggling,  ten  of  whom 
were  beheaded,  and  the  others  crucified.  Among  the  latter  were 
five  who,  upon  being  taken,  made  away  with  themselves,  to  avoid 
the  shame  of  an  unavoidable  public  execution ;  but  their  bodies 
were  nevertheless  preserved  in  salt,  on  purpose  to  be  afterwards 
fixed  to  the  cross.  During  Kiimpfer's  stay  in  Japan,  which  was 
not  above  two  years,  upwards  of  fifty  smugglers  lost  their  lives. 

"  Though  there  are  not  many  instances  of  people  executed  for 
smuggling  with  the  Dutch,  yet  such  a  case  occurred  in  1791, 
when,"  says  Kiimpfer,  "  two  Japanese  were  executed  on  our  island 
for  having  smuggled  from  a  Dutchman  one  pound  of  camphor  of 
Borneo,  which  was  found  upon  the  buyer  just  as  he  endeavored  to 
cany  it  off  from  our  island.      Early  in  the  morning  on  the  day 
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of  eaceontion  the  actiDg  governor  of  Naganki  sent  notioB  bj  Itw 
Ottona  to  our  director  to  keep  himself  with  the  rest  of  the  Dnteh^ 
moQ  in  readiness  to  see  the  criminals  executed.  About  «i  hour 
after  came  over  the  numerous  flocks  of  our  interpreters,  landlordii 
oooks  and  all  the  train  of  Desima,  with  the  sherifGs  and  other  offi- 
cers of  justice,  in  all  to  the  number  of  at  least  two  hundred  people. 
Before  the  company  was  carried  a  pike  with  a  tablet,  whereiqNm 
the  crime  for  which  the  criminals  were  to  suffer  was  ^)eeified  in 
large  diaracteni.  Then  followed  the  two  criminals,  surrounded  with 
baili&  The  first  was  the  buyer,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three 
years  of  ago,  very  meanly  clad,  upon  whom  the  camphor  was  found. 
The  second  was  a  well-looking  man,  and  well  clad,  about  forty  years 
of  age,  who  sufiered  only  for  having  lent  the  other,  formerly  a  serv- 
ant of  his,  the  money  to  buy  it  with. 

*'  One  of  the  bailiff  carried  an  instrument  upright,  formed  like  a 
rake,  but  with  iron  hooks  instead  of  teeth,  proper  to  be  made  use  of 
if  any  of  the  malefactors  should  attempt  to  make  his  escape,  because 
it  easily  catches  hold  of  one's  clothes.  Another  carried  another 
instrument  proper  to  cut,  to  stab  and  to  pin  one  fast  to  a  wall. 
Then  followed  two  officers  of  the  governor's  court,  with  their  reti- 
nues AS  commissioners  to  preside  at  this  act,  and  af  some  distance 
came  two  clerks.  In  this  order  they  marched  across  our  island  to 
the  place  designed  for  this  execution. 

''  We  Dutchmen,  only  seven  in  number  (our  ship  being  already 
gone),  resolved  not  to  come  near.  But  our  director  advised  us  to 
go,  as  he  had  heard  that  on  our  refusal  we  would  be  compelled  by 
force.  I  followed  this  advice,  and  went  without  delay  to  see  the 
execution  done.  I  found  the  two  criminals  in  the  middle  of  the 
place,  one  behind  the  other,  kneeling,  their  shoulders  uncovered, 
and  their  hands  tied  to  their  backs.  £ach  had  his  executioner 
standing  by  him,  the  one  a  tanner  (for  tanners  in  this  country  do 
the  office  of  executioners),  the  other  his  best  friend  and  comrade, 
whom  he  earnestly  desired,  as  the  custom  is  in  this  country,  by 
doing  him  this  piece  of  service,  to  confirm  the  friendship  he  had 
always  had  for  him.  At  about  twenty  paces  from  the  criminals 
sat  the  two  conmiissioners  upon  one  bench,  and  the  tw^o  clerks  upon 
another.  A  third  was  left  empty  for  our  director,  who,  however, 
did  not  ap|)car.    The  rest  of  the  people  stood  promiscuously  where 
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they  pleased.  I  myself  crowded  with  my  Japanese  sen'ant  as  near 
one  of  the  malefactors  as  possibly  we  could.  While  they  were 
wailing  for  the  re>tof  tli(i  Dutchmen  I  overheard  a  very  extraordi- 
nary discourse  between  the  two  criminals  ;  for  as  the  elderly  man 
was  gumbling  between  his  teeth  his  Quanwonjo,  or  short  prayer 
to  the  hundred-hand  idol  Quanwon,  the  other,  to  whom  J^  stood 
nearest,  rebuked  him  for  it.  *Fy\'  said  he.  *  For  shame,  to  appear 
thus  frightened  out  of  your  wits!  *  'Ah,  ah!'  says  the  other,  *I 
only  pray  a  little.'  *  You  have  had  time  enough  to  pray,'  replied 
the  first ;  *  it  serves  no  purpose  now,  but  to  expose  yourself  and  to 
show  the  Dutch  what  a  coward  you  are ! '  and  this  discourse  so 
wrought  upon  the  other  that  he  actually  left  otf  praying. 

**  The  minute  that  the  Dutch  were  all  assembled  at  the  place  of 
execution,  a  signal  was  given,  and  that  instant  both  executioners 
cut  off  each  his  criminal's  head,  with  a  short  cimeter,  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  bodies  fell  forward  to  the  ground.  The  bodies 
were  wrapped  up,  each  in  a  coarse  rush  mat,  and  both  their  heads 
together  in  a  third,  and  so  carried  away  from  Desima  to  the  ordi- 
nary place  of  execution,  a  field  not  far  from  Nagasaki,  where,  it  was 
said,  young  people  tried  their  strength  and  the  sharpness  of  their 
cinieters  upon  the  dead  bodies,  by  hacking  them  into  small  pieces. 
Both  heads  were  fixed  upon  a  pole,  according  to  custom,  and 
exposed  to  view  for  seven  days.  The  execution  being  over,  the 
company  marched  off  from  Desima  without  any  order.  Our 
director  went  to  meet  the  two  commissioners  and  afterwards 
the  two  clerks  upon  the  street,  as  they  were  returning  home, 
thanked  them  for  the  trouble  they  had  been  at  on  this  occasion, 
and  invited  them  to  his  house  to  smoke  a  pipe  ;  but  he  had  nothing 
in  return  for  this  kind  invitation  but  a  sharp  reprimand,  with  an 
admonition  to  take  care  of  his  people,  that  no  more  such  accidents 
should  happen  for  the  future.  This  was  the  first  time  criminal 
blood  was  shed  upon  our  island." 

The  proceedings  at  the  Chinese  sales,  and  the  articles  imported 
and  exported  by  them,  were,  according  to  Kiimpfer,  much  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch,  except  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
take  away  an    money,  but  merchandise  only. 
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Kampfeb  describes  Nagasaki  as  situated  upon  an  indifferent  and 
barren  soil,  amid  rocks  and  steep  hills  or  mountains.  The  harbor, 
which  has  its  head  at  the  north  of  the  city,  where  it  is  narrow  and 
shallow  with  a  sandy  bottom,  soon  grows  broader  and  deeper. 
When  about  half  a  mile  broad  and  five  or  six  fathoms  deep,  it  turns 
to  the  south-west,  and  so  runs  on  between  high  land  and  mountains 
for  about  a  mile  (narrowing  again  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth),  till  it  reaches  an  island  or  rather  mountain  surrounded  by 
water,  which  the  Dutch  call  Papenbury,  This,  properly  speaking, 
is  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  here  vessels  lie  at  anchor  to 
watch  a  favorable  opportunity  of  getting  out,  which  would  be 
easily  done  in  two  hours  were  it  nut  for  the  many  banks,  shoals 
and  cliffs,  which  make  the  passage  e<iually  difficult  and  dangerous. 

"There  are  seldom  less  thaii  fifty  Japanese  ships  in  this  harbor, 
besides  some  hundred  fishing-vessels  and  small  boats.  Of  foreign 
ships  there  are  seldom,  some  few  months  of  the  winter  excepted, 
less  than  thirty,  most  of  which  are  Chinese  junks.  The  Dutch 
shi{)s  never  stay  longer  than  three  months  in  autumn  ;  very  seldom 
so  long.  Tlie  anchorage  is  about  a  musket-shot  from  the  town, 
where  ships  ride  at  anchor  upon  the  soft  clay,  with  about  six 
fathom  at  high  tide,  and  four  and  a  half  at  low  water. 

"  The  town  — situated  where  the  harbor  is  broadest,  and  where, 
from  the  change  in  its  direcrtion,  it  forms  a  nearly  semi-circular  shore 
-—has  the  'Sape  of  a  half-moon,  somewliat  inclining  to  a  triangle. 
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Built  along  the  shore  in  a  narrow  valley,  formed  by  the  opening  of 
the  neighboring  mountainB,  it  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long 
and  nearly  as  broad,  the  chief  and  broadest  street  running  nearly 
that  distance  up  the  valley.  The  mountains  which  enoorapass  it 
are  not  very  high,  but  steep,  green  to  their  tops,  and  of  a  very 
agreeable  aspect.  Just  behind  the  city,  in  going  up  the  mountains, 
are  many  stately  temples,  beautifully  adorned  with  fine  gardens  and 
terrace-walks.  Higher  up  are  innumerable  burying-places.  In  the 
iiistancc  appear  other  high  mountains,  fruitful  and  well  cultivated. 
In  short,  the  whole  situation  affords  to  the  eye  a  most  delicious  and 
romantic  view."  * 

The  town  is  open,  as  are  most  other  towns  in  Japan,  without 
either  castle,  walls  or  fortifications.  Some  bastions  are  built  along 
the  harbor,  as  it  were  for  defence,  but  they  have  no  cannon.  About 
two  miles  from  the  town,  seaward,  just  beyond  the  anchorage,  are 
two  guard-houses,  opposite  each  other,  and  enclosed  by  palisades. 
They  are  held  each  by  about  seven  hundred  men,  including  those 
who  do  duty  in  the  harbor  guard-boats. 

"Three  fresh-water  rivers  come  down  from  the  neighboring 
mountains,  and  run  through  the  town.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  they  have  scarce  water  enough  to  irrigate  some  rii^e-fields 
and  to  drive  a  few  mills,  though  in  rainy  weather  they  are  apt  to 
increase  so  as  to  wash  away  whole  houses.  They  are  crossed  by 
thirty-five  bridges,  great  and  small,  twenty  of  stone  and  fifteen  of 
wood,  very  simple  in  their  structure,  being  made  more  for  strength 
than  show. 

"The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Utrimatz  (the  inner 
town)  consists  of  twenty-six  Tsju^  or  streets,  all  very  irregular,  as 
if  built  in  the  infancy  of  the  city ;  Sotoviatz  (or  the  outer  town) 
contains  sixty-one  streets,  so  that  there  are  eighty-seven  in  all. 

"  The  streets  of  Nagasaki  and  other  towns  in  Japan  have  borrowed 
their  name,  Tsju,  from  that  of  a  Japanese  measure  of  sixty  fathoms 
(three  hundred  and  sixty  feet) ;  but,  though  generally  short,  they 
are  not  all  precisely  of  that  length.  These  streets,  or  divisions  of 
streets,  seldom  containing  more   than   sixty   or   less  than  thirty 

•  This  conrespcnds  with  Siebol(l*8  description,  who  goes  quite  into  rap- 
tares  at  the  first  s  ;ht  he  had,  in  1825,  of  the  hills  about  Nagasaki 
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houses,  have  gates  at  each  end,  which  are  always  closed  at  night 
and  often  in  the  day,  when  there  is  the  least  oooasioo  for  it.  The 
streets  of  Nagasaki  are  neither  straight  nor  broad,  but  crooked, 
diitj  and  narrow,  leading  some  up  and  othendown  hill,  on  aeooant 
of  the  irregularity  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  town  is  built. 
Some  of  the  steepest  have  stair-cases  of  stone.  They  are  full  stocdMl 
with  inhabitants,  as  many  as  ever  they  will  hold. 

**  The  houses  of  the  common  people  are  mean,  sorry  buildings, 
small  and  low,  seldom  above  one  story  high.  If  there  be  two 
stories,  the  uppermost  is  so  low  that  it  scarce  deserves  the  name. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  shavings  of  fir  wood  [shingles  t]  fiistened 
by  other  pieces  of  wood  laid  across.  Indeed,  the  whole  structure  is 
of  wood,  as  are  most  buildings  throughout  the  empire.  The  walls 
within  are  wainscoted  and  hung  with  painted  and  variously-colored 
paper.*  The  floor  is  covered  with  mats  wove  of  a  consideruble 
thickness,  which  they  take  care  to  keep  exceedingly  clean  and 
neat  The  rooms  are  separated  from  each  other  by  movable 
paper  screens.  Seats  and  chairs  they  have  none,  and  only  some 
few  household  goods,  chiefly  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
daily  use  in  the  kitchen  and  at  meals.  Behind  every  house  is  a 
back  yard,  which,  though  never  so  small,  yet  contains  always  some 
curious  and  beautiful  plants,  kept  with  a  great  deal  of  care. 

**The  houses  of  eminent  merchants,  and  of  other  rich  people,  are 
of  a  far  better  structure,  commonly  two  stories  high,  and  built 
after  the  Chinese  manner,  with  a  large  court-yard  before  them  and 
a  garden  behind. 

**  The  palaces  of  the  two  resident  governors  take  in  a  large  spot 
of  ground,  standing  something  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  town. 
The  buildings  are  very  neat  and  handsome,  and  all  uniform ;  strong 
gates  and  well  guarded  lead  into  the  court  about  which  they  are 
arranged. 

"  Besides  the  governors'  palaces  there  are  some  twenty  other 
houses  in  Nagasaki  belonging  to  the  principal  nobility  of  the  island 
of  Kiusiu,  always  occupied  by  some  of  their  vassals,  who  take  care 
of  them,  and  in  which  the  owners  lodge  when  they  come  to  town. 

*  It  would  aeem  that  £  irope  had  derived  the  idea  of  paper-hangings,  as  a 
snbstitate  for  tapestry,  fr  m  Japan. 
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"  The  handsomest  buildings  belonging  to  townspeople  are  two 
streets  uU  occUf>ied  by  courtesans.  The  girls  in  these  establish* 
ments,  which  abound  throughout  Japan,  arc  purchased  of  theif 
parents  when  very  young.  The  price  varies  in  proportion  to  their 
beauty  and  the  number  of  years  agreed  for,  which  is,  generally 
speaking,  ten  or  twenty,  more  or  less.  They  are  very  commodi* 
ously  lodged  in  handsome  apartments,  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
teach  them  to  dance,  sing,  play  upon  musical  instruments,  to  write 
letters,  and  in  all  other  respects  to  make  them  as  agreeable  as  pos- 
sible. The  older  ones  instruct  the  young  ones,  and  these  in  their 
turn  serve  the  older  ones  as  their  waiting-maids.  Those  who  make 
considerable  improvement,  and  for  their  beauty  and  agreeable 
behavior  are  oftoner  sent  for,  to  the  great  advantage  of  their 
masters,  are  also  better  accommodated  in  clothes  and  lodging,  all  at 
the  expense  of  their  lovers,  who  must  pay  so  much  the  dearer  for 
their  favors.  The  price  paid  to  their  landlord  or  master  is  from 
one  mas  to  two  itzubo  (twelve  and  a  half  cents  to  four  dollars),  for 
a  night,  beyond  which  they  are  forbid  to  ask  under  severe  penal- 
ties. One  of  the  sorriest  must  watch  the  house  over  night  in  a 
snuill  room  near  the  door,  free  to  all  comers  upon  the  payment  of 
one  mas.  Others  are  sentenced  to  kee^  the  watch  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment for  their  misbehavior. 

"  After  having  served  their  time,  if  they  are  married,  they  pass 
among  the  common  people  for  honest  women,  the  guilt  of  their 
past  lives  being  by  no  means  laid  to  their  charge,  but  to  that  of 
their  parents  and  relations  who  sold  them  in  their  infancy  ibr  so 
scandalous  a  way  of  getting  a  livelihood,  before  they  were  able  to 
choose  a  more  honest  one.  Besides,  us  they  are  generally  well 
bred,  that  makes  it  less  difficult  for  them  to  get  husbands.  The 
keepers  of  these  houses,  on  the  contrary,  though  possessed  of  never 
so  plentiful  estates,  are  forever  denied  admittance  into  honest  com- 
pany." 

Kiimpfer  cnuniorates  of  public  buildings  three  large  wooden  ship- 
houses,  in  which  are  kept  three  imperial  junks  or  men-of-war, 
eqiiippcl  and  roady  for  launching;  a  powder-magazine  on  a  hill 
opitosite  the  town,  and  a  city  pri>on.  There  are  also  sixty-two 
teni])liis,  within  and  without  the  town  —  five  for  the  worship  of  the 
Kami,  or  ancient  national  gods  of  Japan,  seven  of  the    Jamabos 
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or  mountain  priests,  and  fifty  Tiros,  temples  of  four  different 
Buddhist  sects  or  observances,  including  the  three  temples  erected 
by  the  Chinese,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter. 

*'  These  temples  arc  sacred  not  only  to  devotion  and  worship, 
but  serve  also  for  recreation  and  diversion,  being  for  this  purpose 
curiously  adorned  with  pleasant  gardens,  elegant  walks,  and  fine 
apartments,  and  by  much  the  best  buildings  of  the  town.  The 
Buddhist  temples  are  not  so  much  to  be  commended  for  their  large- 
ness or  splendor  as  for  their  pleasant  and  agreeable  situations,  being 
moreover  adorned  within  with  fine  raised  altars,  gilt  images  as  big 
as  life,  lackered  columns,  gates  and  pillars,  the  whole  very  neat 
and  pretty  rather  than  magnificent. 

**  Those  who  attend  the  service  of  tho  Kami  temples,  though  not 
collected  into  monasteries,  like  the  Buddhist  clergy,  but  secular 
and  married  persons,  yet  assume  to  themselves  a  far  higher  degree 
of  holiness  and  respect  than  they  think  the  common  bulk  of  secular 
persons  deserve.  They  live  with  their  families  in  houses  .built  for 
them  in  the  descent  of  the  mountjiins.  Their  way  of  life,  as  well 
as  their  common  dress  at  home  and  abroad,  is  no  ways  different 
from  that  of  the  other  inhabitants,  except  that  they  do  not  shave 
their  heads,  but  let  their  hair  grow,  and  tie  it  together  behind. 
When  they  go  to  the  temple  they  dress  in  an  ecclesiastical  habit, 
with  varioas  head-dresses,  according  to  every  one's  office  and  qual- 
ity. They  maintain  themselves  by  the  alms  and  offerings  given 
them  by  those  who  come  to  worship  in  their  temples,  or  at  their 
appearance  in  solemn  processions. 

"  The  ecclesiastics  of  the  Buddhist  religion  have  no  processions 
nor  other  public  solemnities,  like  the  Sinto  clergy.  They  always 
keep  within  the  district  of  their  convent,  where  they  mind  little 
else  but  their  prayers  in  the  temple  at  certain  stated  hours.  Their 
maintenance  arises  from  the  fees  given  them  for  prayers  to  be  said 
in  their  temples,  or  at  funerals  for  the  relief  of  departed  souls,  as 
also  from  voluntary  and  charitable  contributions." 

The  gardens  in  and  about  the  city  and  the  neighboring  villages 
abunilantlv  furnish  it  with  all  sorts  of  fruits,  ve<;etables  and  roots 
with  firewood,  and  also  with  some  venison  and  poultry;  but  the 
domestic  supply  of  rice  is  insufficient,  and  that  capital  article  has  to 
bo  imported  fr  m  tho  neighboring  provinces.      The  harbor    and 
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neighboring  ooast  yield  plenty  of  fish  and  crabs.  The  riyers  that 
run  through  the  town  proyide  it  with  clear  and  sweet  water,  *<  very 
fit,"  says  Kiimpfer,  "  for  daily  drink ; "  the  sctki^  or  rice  beer,  as  it 
is  brewed  in  Japan,  being  too  strong,  and  that  in  particular  made 
at  Nagasaki  of  a  disagreeable  taste."  * 

Except  articles  made  of  gold,  silver  and  Sawaas,  —  a  mixture  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper, — for  the  foreign  trade,  manufactures  at 
Nagasaki  are  not  so  good  as  in  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  yet 
everything  is  sold  dearer,  chiefly  to  foreigners. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  merchants,  shop-keepers,  tradesmen, 
handicradsnien,  artificers,  brewers,  besides  the  numerous  retinue  of 
the  governors,  and  the  people  employed  in  the  Dutch  and  Chine0e 
trade,  by  which,  in  fact,  the  town  is  mainly  supported.  There  are 
many  poor  people  and  beggars,  most  of  them  religious  mendicants. 

"  The  town,"  says  Kiimpfer,  "  is  never  without  a  great  deal  of 
noise.  In  the  day,  victuals  and  other  merchandise  are  cried  up  and 
down  the  streets.  Day-laborers  and  the  seamen  in  the  harbor 
encourage  one  another  to  work  with  a  certain  sound.  In  the  night 
the  watchmen  and  soldiers  upon  duty,  both  in  the  streets  and  har- 
bor, show  their  vigilance,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  the  hours 
of  the  night,  by  beating  two  pieces  of  wood  against  each  other.  The 
Chinese  contribute  their  share  chiefly  in  the  evening,  when  they 
burn  some  pie^^es  of  gilt  paper,  and  throw  them  into  the  sea,  as  an 
ofiering  to  their  idol,  or  when  they  ciirry  their  idol  about  its  temple ; 
both  which  they  do  with  beating  of  drums  and  cymbals.  But  all 
this  is  little  coiupured  with  the  clamor  and  bawling  of  the  priests 
and  the  relations  of  dying  or  dead  persons,  who,  either  in  the  house 
where  the  corpse  lies,  or  else  upon  certain  days  sacred  to  the 
deceased's  memory,  sing  a  Nimada,  that  is,  a  prayer,  to  their  god 

*  Acconling  to  Ilagnnaar  this  saki  is  flavored  with  honey  or  sugar.  It  if 
Tery  heating  and  he:ivy.  Saris  describes  it  as  almost  as  strong  as  aqua 
vitaB.  It  appears  to  be  very  various  in  quality  and  strength,  quite  as  much 
80  OS  Europe:in  ale  or  beer.  The  yeast  from  this  saki  is  largely  used  for 
preserving  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  aci<l  of  it  penetrates  the  fruit  or  T^e- 
table,  giving  it  a  peculiar  flavor,  of  which  the  Japanese  are  very  fond. 

The  Japanese  are  very  fond  of  social  drinking  parties  ;  but,  according  to 
Caron«  no  drunken  bniwls  occur,  each  person  taking  himself  quietly  off  as 
soon  OS  he  finds  that  he  lias  enough  or  too  much. 
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Amdetf  vith  a  lond  voice,  for  the  relief  of  his  Boal.  Hm  lUce  ■■ 
done  bjr  oertain  fntteinitiea  or  BodetiM  of  dtmat  neigUion,  rriradi 
or  ralitions,  who  meet  bj  toms  in  their  hooNi,  erwy  da/,  in  tlw 
BMrning  or  ereniog,  ia  <Htler  to  nag  the  Ninwd*  bywaj  of  prcoKS- 
tion  for  tlie  future  relief  of  thrir  own  eonls. 

N«g««^i,  down  to  the  ye&r  1688,  had,  like  the  other  imperial 
dties.  two  goremon,  oommanding  by  tarns ;  the  one  not  in  the  inw 
mediate  esentiso  of  Bathoritj  being  reaident  meanwhile  at  Jedo. 
In  1Q88,  the  policy  was  adopted  of  having  three  gorenioiB  ;  two  t* 
be  always  resident  at  Nagasaki,  to  watch  each  other,  and  prending 
altemitely  for  two  months,  while  the  third  was  to  eoma  in  eaob 
alternate  year  from  Jedo  to  relieve  the  senior  reaidait.t  The  resi- 
dent governors  leave  their  families  at  Jedo  as  hostages  for  their  good 
behavior,  and,  during  the  time  of  their  'absence  from  court,  an 
gtrtctly  prohibited,  so  it  is  stat«d,  to  admit  any  woman  within  their 
palaces.  The  establishments  of  these  imperial  governora,  as 
described  by  Kiimpfcr,  may  probably  be  taken  as  a  spenmoi  of 
the  ordinary  way  of  life  with  the  higher  order  of  Japanese 
officials.  Their  salary  did  not  exceed  fif^a  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand ^i^of  rioe  (in  money,  the  price  of  the  article  being  very  va 
riable,  from  seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand  toels] ;  but  the  per- 
quisites were  so  conaidorable  ihut  in  a  few  years  they  might  gel 
vast  estates,  did  not  the  presents  which  must  be  made  to  the  em- 
peror end  the  gmndees  of  the  court  consume  the  greater  part  of 
their  proGlK.  Out  of  their  allowance  they  were  obliged  to  maintoin 
ao  extensive  retinue,  —  two  Karoo,  or  stewards  of  the  household, 
ten  Jorikj,  all  noblemen  of  good  families,  who  acted  both  an  civil 
and  militury  offieers,  and  thirty  Dootiu,  likewise  military  and  civil 
officers,  but  of  inferior  rank. 

The  business  of  the  Jnriki  was  to  assist  the  governor  with  their 
advice,  if  required,  and  to  execute  his  commandti,  either  as  military 
officers  or  aa  magistrates.     They  had,  besides  their  food  and  a  new 

*  This  prsyer,  or  bvoeation,  anintclligibla  to  the  Japanew,  ia,  >i  ma 
ntadem  Oiicntalista  have  dlMovored,  good  Siuinrit. 

t  Another  chnnge,  aimullaneoas  with  the  natriotions  upoa  Datoh  and 
Cb'tnew  tntde,  wu  the  selection  of  the  goTemora  tttaa  the  military  and 
nobl«  claai,  insleiul  of  rram  Ibe  meroontile  olaii,  u  had  prgvioutly  Insb  ths 
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suit  annually,  an  allowance  of  one  hundred  taels  a  jcar ;  but  this 
hardly  sufficed  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  serrants  necesssiry  to 
their  dignity,  such  as  a  pike-bearer,  a  keeper  of  their  great  sword, 
and  a  shoe  or  slipper  bearer,  and  much  less  to  maintain  a  family. 
The  Doosiu  were  a  sort  of  assistants  to  the  Joriki.  They  served  as 
guaids,  and  did  duty  on  board  ship,  especially  in  the  guard-boats, 
either  as  commanding  officers  or  as  privates.  Sometimes  they  did 
the  office  of  bailiffs  or  constables,  and  put  people  under  arrest,  for 
which  pur^se  they  always  carried  a  halter  about  them.  Their 
yearly  allowance,  beside  their  board,  did  not  exceed  fit^y  tael,  out 
of  which  they  must  maintain  each  a  servant.* 

The  governors  had  still  other  domestics,  of  inferior  rank,  to  dress 
and  undress  them,  to  introduce  visitors,  and  to  bring  messages, 
besides  numerous  menial  servants. 

At  the  entrance  of  their  palaces,  within  the  court-yard,  a  guard 
was  kept  of  four  or  five  Doosiu.  No  domestic  could  leave  the  house 
without  taking  from  its  place  in  the  guard-room  a  square  wooden 
tablet,  which  he  hung  up  again  on  his  return,  so  that  it  could  be 
known  at  a  glance  how  many  and  who  were  absent.  Within  the 
great  door,  or  main  entrance  into  the  liouse,  another  guard  was  kept 
by  some  of  the  Joriki,  one  of  whom  had  charge  of  a  book,  in  which 
he  entered,  as  the  custom  is  at  the  houses  of  persons  of  rank,  the 
names  of  all  who  go  in  or  out,  for  the  information  of  the  master  of 
the  houfe,  who  sometimes  at  night  examines  the  entries. 

The  /orovcrnor^s  equipage  and  attendance  when  going  abroad  con* 
eisted  ot'a  led  horse,  a  Norimon,  in  which  he  was  carried,  by  the 
side  ot  which  walked  four  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber,  and 
behinc^  it  two  pike-bearers,  followed  by  a  train  of  Karoo,  Joriki 
and  P<»osiu,  with  their  own  servants  and  attendants. 

K  Mmpter  thus  describes  the  persons  who  held  the  office  of  govern- 
ors '»i'  Nagasaki  at  his  arrival  in  Japan  —  ''Kawaguts  Tsina-Karni 
is  a  handbonie,  well-shaped  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  cunning 
and  malicious,  and  a  great  enemy  of  the  Dutch  (who  ascribed  to 

*  These  J'triki  aad  Doosiu  seem  to  be  the  same  officers  spoken  of  in  the 
sabftequent  Dutch  narratives  as  gohanjosi  [said  to  mean  government  over 
■feeing  officers],  or  by  corruption,  banjuscs,  upper  and  under.     Tlie  D.oniu 
or  Doosen  seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  imperial  soldiers. 
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him  ibe  authorship  of  the  new  arrangement  for  their  trade)i  an 
niguet  and  serere  judge,  but  an  agreeable,  liberal  and  happj  ooav 
tier,  with  an  income  iRrom  his  private  estates  of  four  thoueuid 
MTen  hundred  kok£  Juma  Oka  TsuinmMrnihKami  had  fimnerly 
been  a  high  constable,  and  had  been  rewarded  with  his  present 
offiee  for  his  services  in  clearing  Jedo  of  thieves  and  pickpoehets. 
He  had  a  private  revenue  of  two  thousand  kokf.  He  is  about 
■bcty,  abort,  sincere,  humble,  and  very  charitable  to  the  poor,  but 
with  so  much  of  his  old  profession  about  him,  that  horofien  orders 
his  domestics  to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy  for  very  trifling 
&ults.  Mijuki  Tononamo^  also  about  sixty,  is  a  man  of  great 
generosity  and  many  good  qualities,  with  a  private  estate  of  four 
thousand  kokf  of  yearly  revenue." 

To  watch  the  govemors,  an  imperial  officer,  called  Daiquan^  was 
appointed  to  reside  at  Nagasaki,  and  a  like  service  was  required  of 
all  the  chief  lords  of  the  island  of  Ximo. 

To  secure  the  harbor  and  town  these  same  lords  were  bound  to 
march  with  their  vassals  at  the  first  alarm.  The  princes  of  the 
provinces  of  Figcn  and  Ohichugen  were  obliged  to  furnish  alter- 
nately, each  for  a  year,  the  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
which  was  independent  of  the  governors.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
water-side  streets  of  Nagasaki  supplied  the  Funahaii  or  ship-guard 
with  its  guard-boats  to  watch  foreign  ships  in  the  harbor.  There 
was  another  fleet  of  boats  employed  ordinarily  in  whale-fishing,  but 
whose  business  it  also  was  to  see  all  foreign  vessels  well  off  the 
coast,  to  guard  against  and  to  arrest  smugglers,  and  to  prevent 
any  foreign  vessels  from  touching  elsewhere  than  at  Nagasaki. 
Finally,  there  was  the  spy-guard,  stationed  on  the  top  of  the 
neighboring  mountains,  to  look  out  for  the  approach  of  foreign  ves- 
sels ;  and  on  one  of  these  hills  was  a  beacon,  which,  being  fired, 
served,  in  connection  with  other  similar  beacons,  to  telegraph  alarms 
to  Jedo. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  governors  were  four  ma^'ors  or  burgomas- 
ters, whose  office,  like  most  others,  had  become  hereditary,  and  two 
deputy-mayors,  principally  for  the  affairs  of  the  new  town.  They 
would  seem  to  have  once  been  the  actual  chief  magistrates,  but 
their  authority  had  been  greatly  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  imperial 
governors.   There  were  also  four  other  officers  annually  appointed  to 
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fiolicit  the  interests  of  the  town's  people  at  the  court  of  the  goyem* 
ors,  and  to  keep  them  informed  of  the  daily  proceedings  of  the 
majors,  for  which  purpose  they  had  a  small  room  at  the  governor's 
palace,  where  they  were  always  in  waiting. 

There  was  no  town-house  nor  other  public  place  of'  assembly. 
When  the  magistrates  met  on  business,  it  was  at  the  presiding 
mayor's  house.  Besides  the  various  bodies  of  interpreters  and  others, 
connected  with  the  foreign  trade,  there  was  a  particular  corporation 
of  constables  and  bailiffs,  consisting  of  about  thirty  families,  who 
lived  in  a  street  by  themselves.  Their  office  was  reputed  military 
and  noble,  and  they  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  two  swords,  —  a 
privilege  which  the  mayors  and  mercantile  people  did  not  possess. 

The  tanners,  obliged  to  act  also  as  public  executioners,  were  held 
in  execration,  yet  they  also  wore  two  swords.  They  lived  in  a 
separate  village  near  the  place  of  execution,  placed  as  everywhere 
in  Japan  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  municipal  government  of 
Nagasaki  (and  the  same  thing  extended  to  all  the  other  Japanefio 
towns)  was  the  system  of  street  government,  mentioned  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  Don  Rodrigo,  Caron,  and  others,  but  which  Kiimpfer 
more  particularly  describes. 

The  house-owners  of  every  street  were  arranged  in  companies,  or 
corporations,  of  five,  or  sometimes  a  few  more,  each  street  having 
from  ten  to  fifteen  such  companies.  None  but  house-owners  were 
admitted  into  these  corporations ;  mere  occupants  were  looked  upon 
as  dependents  on  their  landlords,  with  no  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
street,  nor  right  to  claim  any  share  in  the  public  money,  though 
they  paid  high  rents.  Each  street  company  had  one  of  its  number 
for  a  head,  who  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  four  com 
panions,  and  obliged,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  to  share  the  punish- 
ment of  their  crimes.  The  members  of  these  corporations  chose 
from  among  themselves  an  Ottona^  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  street. 
Tlie  choice  was  by  ballot,  and  the  name  of  the  person  having  the 
greatc.*?t  number  was  presented  to  the  governor,  with  a  humble 
petition  that  he  might  be  appointed  to  the  office,  of  which  the 
salary  in  Nagasaki  was  a  t<3n-fold  share  of  the  annual  distribution 
to  the  inhabitants,  derived  from  the  duties  on  the  foreign  trade. 

The  duty  of  the  Ottona  was,  to  give  the  necessary  orders  in  castt 
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of  fire ;  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  watch ;  to  keep  a  register  of 
the  deaths,  births,  murriages,  arrival?,  departures*,  &c. ;  to  arrest 
criminals,  and  to  punish  those  of  smaller  magnitude ;  to  compofle, 
if  he  could,  all  disputes  among  the  people  of  his  street ;  and  gener- 
ally to  be  personally  answerable  for  their  good  behavior.  lie  had 
for  assistants  three  lieutenants,  the  heads  of  the  corj>orations  of 
house-owners,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer  and  a  messenger.  A  guard 
was  kept  every  night,  of  three  or  more  house-owners,  while  the  street 
was  paced  by  two  sentinels,  walking  from  each  gate  till  they  met, 
and  then  back.  The  hours  were  regularly  in  the  daytime  struck 
on  a  bell  hung  for  that  purpose  on  the  ascent  of  the  mount^iins,  and 
during  the  night  the  street-watch  indicated  them  by  beating  two 
sticks  lo<rether.* 

The  street  officers  were  hold  responsijjle  for  the  offences  of  the 
house-owners;   the  house-owners  for  the  offences  of  their  lodgers, 

*  The  Japanese  division  of  time  is  peculiar.  The  day,  from  the  beginning 
of  morning  twilight  to  the  end  of  evening  twilight  (so  hJiysSiehold,  correcting 
former  statements,  which  gi\e  instead  sunrise  and  sunset),  is  divided  into  six 
houi*8,  and  the  night,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  darkness,  into  bix 
other  hours.  Of  course  the  length  of  these  hours  is  constjintly  varying. 
Their  names  (according  to  Titsingh)  are  as  follows :  KokonotSy  noon  and 
midniglit ;  Ya'itx,  about  our  two  o'clock  ;  jYanatx^  from  fjur  to  five;  Mouti- 
douki,Qi\d  of  the  evening  and  commencement  of  morning  twilight;  Itsoui, 
eight  to  nine  ;  Vouts^  about  ten  ;  and  then  Kokonots  iigaiin.  Each  of  these 
aours  is  also  subdivided  into  four  parts,  thus  :  KoUonotSy  noon  or  midnight  ; 
Kokonoln^an^  quarter  past  ;  Kokonots-fan-soukiy  half  past ;  Kokonoh-fan- 
wuki-maye^  thi*ee  quarters  past  ;  Vaaia^  commencement  of  second  hour  ; 
YaaiS'fan,  &c.,  and  so  through  all  the  hours. 

The  hours  are  struck  on  bells,  Kokonots  being  indicated  by  nine  strokes, 
preceded  (ns  is  the  case  also  with  all  the  hours)  by  three  warning  strokes, 
to  call  attention,  and  to  indicate  that  the  h(mr  is  to  be  struck,  and  followed, 
after  a  pause  of  alK)Ut  a  minute  and  a  half,  V)y  the  strokes  for  the  hour,  be- 
tween which  there  is  an  interval  of  al:)out  fifteen  seconds  —  the  lust,  however, 
following  its  pre<iccessor  still  more  rapidly,  to  indicate  that  the  hour  is 
struck.  Vaats  is  indicated  by  eight  strokes,  JS^anaU  by  seven,  Mout9-*l(niki 
by  six,  Itsous  by  five,  and  Vootg  by  four.  Much  speculation  has  been  re- 
torted to  by  the  Japanese  to  explain  why  they  do  not  employ,  to  indioate 
hours,  one,  two,  and  three  strokes.  The  obvious  answer  seems  to  bu,  that 
while  three  strokes  have  been  appropriated  as  a  forewarning,  their  method  of 
indicating  that  the  striking  is  finished  would  not  be  available,  if  one  and 
two  strokes  designated  the  first  and  second  hours. 
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domestics,  and  families  ;  masters  for  servants ;  children  for  parents, 
each  corporation  for  its  individual  members ;  neighbors  for  each 
other.*  It  was  naturally  a  part  of  this  system  that  no  new 
inhabitant  was  admitted  into  any  street,  except  by  consent  of  all 
the  h)use-owners  in  it,  which  thus  became  necessary  to  every  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  a  house. 

Every  year,  a  list  was  made  out  by  the  street  officers  of  all  the 
inhabitants  in  each  street,  with  their  religion,  shortly  after  which 
came  the  ceremony  of  Jejumi^  or  fiijivre'treadiny — that  is,  tram- 
pling upon  the  cruciftx,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other 
saints  —  a  ceremony  which  appears  to  be  observed,  at  least  at  Na- 
ga«iki,  down  even  to  the  present  day.  The  images  used  in  Kamp- 
fer's  time  were  about  a  foot  long,  cast  in  brass,  and  kept  in  a  par- 
ticular box  for  that  purpose.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  street  officers.  Each  house  was  entered  by  turns,  two 
messengers  carrying  the  box.  The  images  were  laid  upon  the  bare 
floor,  and,  the  list  of  the  household  being  called  over,  they  were 
required,  one  by  one,  to  tread  upon  them.  Young  children,  not 
yet  able  to  walk,  were  held  in  their  mothers'  arms,  so  as  to  touch 
the  images  with  their  feet.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Dutch 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  this  ceremony ;  but  the  fact  was  not  so. 

To  prevent  smuggling,  whenever  the  foreign  ships  or  junks  set 
sail,  the  street  gates  of  Nagasaki  were  shut,  and  kept  closed  till  the 
ships  were  out  of  the  harbor,  strict  searches  being  made,  at  uncertain 
times,  on  which  occasions  every  inhabitant  of  the  street  w^as  obliged 
to  report  himself.  The  same  thing  took  place  when  criminals  were 
searched  for,  or  other  investigations,  sometimes  very  frivoloas  ones, 
were  made.  On  these  and  other  occasions  of  alarm,  no  one  could 
go  from  one  street  into  another,  except  with  a  written  pass,  and 
attended  by  an  officer ;  nor  could  an  inhabitant  of  Nagasaki  at  any 
time  leave  the  city  without  a  similar  pass  and  an  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  his  neighbors  for  his  return  within  a  specified  time. 

*  Caron  implies  th.it  it  was  only  as  to  state  offences  that  this  mutual  re- 
Bponsit)ility  exists.  According  to  Guysbert,  in  his  account  of  the  persecution 
at  Nagawaki,  If  a  converted  priest  was  discovered,  not  only  the  householder 
concealing  him  "was  held  responsible,  but  the  two  nciu-esl  householders  on 
either  side,  though  not  only  ignorant  of  the  fact,  but  pagans.  This  Btiiot 
^Btem  was  v  ;ry  effectuiil  for  the  purposes  of  the  persecution. 
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Accused  pers(TDs  were  often  made  to  confess  by  torture.  Capital 
punishments  were  either  by  beheading  or  crucifixion.  Other  pan* 
ishments  —  and  this  chiss  was  often  inflicted  for  the  misdemeanoni 
of  others  —  were  imprisonment,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  ban* 
ishment  to  certain  desolate  spots  and  islands,  and  forfeiture  of 
property  and  office.  Punishments  were  prompt  and  severe ;  yet 
great  regard  was  had  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  the  condition  of 
the  person  who  committed  it,  and  the  share  of  guilt  to  be  reason- 
ably laid  to  the  charge  of  his  superiors,  relations,  or  neighbors. 
The  practice  of  making  young  children  suffer  with  their  parents^ 
was  possibly  intended  as  much  in  mercy  to  them  as  to  aggravate 
the  punishment  of  the  real  offenders.*  It  is  by  this  same  motive 
of  humanity,  that  the  Japanese  justify  their  practice  of  exposing 
such  infants  as  they  have  not  the  means  or  inclination  to  support 
and  educate. 

Persons  sentenced  to  death  could  not  be  executed  without  a 
warrant  signed  by  the  council  of  state  at  Jedo,  which  must  like- 
wise be  consulted  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  provided  they  admit  of 
the  delay  necessary  to  send  a  courier  and  receive  an  answer.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  governors  of  Nagasaki,  and  other  high 
officers,  from  liberally  exercising  the  right  of  life  and  death  in  the 
case  of  their  own  immediate  servants  and  retainers.  All  servants, 
indee:!,  were  so  far  at  the  disposal  of  their  musters,  that,  if  they 
were  accidentally  killed  while  undergoing  punishment,  the  master 
was  not  answerable.  Yet,  in  general,  as  in  China,  homicide,  even  in 
self-defence  or  undesigned,  nmst  be  exj)iated  by  tlie  blood  of  the 
offender,  and  even  his  neighbors  were,  in 'many  cases,  held  to  a 
certain  extent  responsi1)le. 

*'  Some  will  observe,"  says  Kiimpfer,  "  that  the  Japanese  are 
wanting  in  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law.  I  could  heartily 
wish,  for  my  part,  that  we  Euroj)cans  knew  as  little  of  it  as 
they,  since  there  is  such  an  abuse  made  of  a  science  highly  useful 
in  itself,  that  innocence,  instead  of  being  relievetl,  is  often  still  more 
oppressed.     There  is  a  much  shorter  way  to  obtain  justice  in  Japan, 

♦  It  would  soem  from  Guysbert,  that  the  participation  by  young  children  in 
the  death  decreed  ap;ii!i8t  the  parents,  was  rather  the  act  of  those  parenti 
who  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  children,  and  who  did  not 
ohose  to  port  with  them  in  thia  extremity. 
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and,  indeed,  all  over  the  East ;  —  no  necessity  for  being  at  law  for 
many  years  together,  no  occasion  for  so  many  writings,  answers, 
briefs,  and  the  like.  The  case  is,  without  delay,  laid  before  the 
proper  court  of  judicature,  the  parties  heard,  the  witnesses  exam- 
ined, the  circumstances  considered,  and  judgment  given  without  loss 
of  time.  Nor  is  there  any  delay  to  be  apprehended  from  appeal- 
ing, since  no  superior  court  hath  the  power  to  mitigate  the  sentence 
pronounced  in  another,  though  inferior.  And,  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  but  that  this  short  way  of  proceeding  is  liable  to  some 
errors  and  mistakes  in  particular  cases,  yet  I  dare  affirm  that  in 
the  main  it  would  be  found  abundantly  less  detrimental  to  the 
parties  concerned  than  the  tedious  and  expensive  law-suits  in 
Europe." 

Certain  yearly  contributions,  under  the  name  of  free  gifts,  were 
paid  by  all  the  house-owners  and  office-holders  of  Nagasaki,  partly 
as  perquisites  to  the  governor  and  other  officers,  and  partly  for 
municipal  purposes.  So  far  as  the  house-owners  were  concerned, 
it  amounted  to  a  regular  tax,  levied  according  to  the  size  of  the 
lots ;  but  this  sort  of  levy  was  said  to  be  unknown  in  other  cities 
of  the  empire,  and  at  Nagasaki  was  much  more  than  made  up  for 
by  the  surplus  share  of  the  house-owners  in  the  du^y  levied  on  the 
foreign  trade,  which,  after  paying  all  particular  services  and  muni- 
cipal expenses,  was  divided  among  them.  The  only  other  tax  was 
an  imperial  ground-rent  on  the  house-lots  —  four  mas  (fifty  cents), 
in  the  old  town,  and  six  mas  (seventy-five  cents)  in  the  upper  town, 
for  every  Arm  (very  nearly  six  English  feet)of  frontage,  where  the 
depth  was  not  more  than  fifteen  kin.  On  every  lot  exceeding  that 
depth  the  tax  was  double.  This  is  stated  by  Kiimpfer  to  be  the  only 
town  tax  levied  throughout .  the  empire,  whether  in  the  towns  of 
the  imperial  domain,  or  in  those  belonging  to  particular  lords,  and 
the  city  of  Miako,  by  a  particular  privilege,  was  exempt  even  from 
this. 

A  municipal  police,  similar  to  that  of  Nagasaki,  was  established 
in  all  the  other  towns,  boroughs,  and  villages,  with  this  difieronco 
only,  that  the  niagi.^tratos,  though  invested  with  the  same  power, 
were,  perhaps,  known  by  difFerent  names,  and  that  their  adminis- 
tration was,  in  general,  much  less  strict  than  at  Nagasaki. 

The  adjacent  country  was  under   the   control  of  an  imperial 
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steward  (the  same  forming  a  part  of  the  imperial  domains),  who 
collected  the  rent,  forming,  with  the  house-tax, -the  entire  imperial 
revenue.  This  rent  amounted  to  four  parts  in  ten  of  the  crop ; 
whereas  inferior  landlords  exacted  six  parts  in  ten.  Grain  was 
delivered  in  kind ;  garden  grounds,  orchards  and  woods,  paid  a 
compensation  in  money. 

We  may  close  this  account  of  Nagasaki  with  a  description  of 
the  Mat'^uri,  or  public  spectacle  exhibited  on  the  birth-day  of  the 
god  Sntffa^  the  patron  of  the  city,  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  the 
Dutch  were  pennitted  to  leave  the  island  of  Desima,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  witnessing  the  spectacle.  This  festival  was,  and  still  is, 
celebrated  at  the  expense  of  ten  or  eleven  streets,  uniting  each  year 
for  that  purpose ;  so  that  every  street  is  called  upon  thus  to  con- 
tribute once  in  seven  or  eight  years,  except  that  in  wliich  the  cour- 
tesans reside,  whi(-h  must  pay  every  year.  The  celebration  consists 
in  processions,  plays,  dances,  <fcc.,  and  as  something  new  must 
always  be  got  up,  at  least  in  the  way  of  dress,  it  is  attended  with 
heavy  expense. 

The  temple  of  Stava,  according  to  Kiimpfer's  description,  stands 
not  far  from  the  town,  upon  the  mountain  Tutla,  A  fine  stair-case, 
of  two  hundred  stone  steps,  leads  up  to  it.  The  temple  court, 
somewhat  lower  than  the  Mia  it.self,  extends  down  the  declivity  of 
the  mountain.  At  the  entry  of  this  court,  next  the  gate,  is  a  long, 
open  room,  or  gallery,  where  plays  are  acted,  for  the  diversion  both 
of  Suwa  and  his  worshippers.  This  room  is  curiously  adorned  with 
many  pictures  and  carvcnl  images,  placed  there  by  devout  worship- 
pers in  fulfilment  of  vows  made  in  some  moment  of  exigency. 
Further  off  stand  some  small  chapels  of  wood,  clean  and  neat,  but 
without  ornaments.  In  the  same  court,  stand  the  temples  of  3/w- 
rcLsaki  and  SimioSy  each  of  whom  has  also  his  Mikosi^  or  small 
eight-angular  shrine,  curiously  adornetl,  and  hanging  in  beautiful 
polls,  wherein  their  images  or  relics  are  carried  about  upon  festi- 
vals. Kiimpfer  also  observtHl,  in  the  siime  enclosure,  another  small 
cliapel,  built  in  honor  of  the  god  and  lord  of  thousand  legs,  hung 
about  with  numbers  of  his  clients,  that  is,  with  legs  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  given  by  his  worshij)pers. 

There  are  sevenil  festivals  sacred  to  Suwa,  of  which  the  chief  ii 
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on  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  days  of  the  ninth  month.*  On 
the  eighth  the  god  is  diverted  in  his  temple,  at  the  expcnne  of  rich 
and  .devout  people,  with  a  musical  concert,  performed  by  boys  beat- 
ing upon  •drums  and  bells — the  very  same  music  made  use  of  to 
appease  the  supreme  kami  Tensio  Dai  Sin^  when,  out  of  disdain 
and  anger,  she  hid  herself  in  a  cavern,  and  thereby  deprived  the 
world  of  light  and  sunshine.t 

*  Tlie  Japanese  year  begins  at  the  new  moon  nearest  to  the  fifth  of  Feb- 
ruary (the  middle  point  between  the  winter  solstice  and  the  spring  equinox). 
For  an  account  of  the  Japanese  calendar,  see  p.  85. 

t  According  to  Khiproth's  statement  of  Japanese  legend,  in  his  Histoire 
Mytholojhjue^  introductory  to  Titsingli's  Annals  of  the  Dairi,  the  first 
three  of  the  celestial  gods  were  solitary  males.  The  next  three  had  female 
companion!*,  yet  produced  tlieir  successors  by  the  force  of  mutual  contem- 
plation only.  The  seventh  pair  found  out  the  ordinary  method  of  gener- 
ation, of  which  the  first  result  was  the  successive  production  of  eight 
islands,  those  of  Japan  (the  number  eight  being  selected  simply  because  it 
IS  esteemed  the  most  perfect),  after  which  they  gave  birth  also  to  mountains, 
rivers,  plants,  and  trees.  To  provide  a  ruler  and  governor  for  these  crea- 
tiotiM,  they  next  produced  Ten&io  dai  sin^  or,  in  Japanese  (for  Tensio  dai 
sin  is  Chinese),  vf//irt  /era«?t-wo-A'a mi  (Celt still  Spirit  of  Sunlight);  but, 
thinking  her  too  beautiful  for  the  earth,  they  placed  her  in  the  heavens,  as  they 
did,  likewise,  their  second  born,  a  daughter,  also,  Tsouki-no-kami,  goddess 
of  the  moon.  Their  third  child,  Vbis  san-ro^  wiis  made  god  of  the  sea  ;  their 
fourth  child,  Soxan-no-ono^  also  a  S(m,  god  of  the  winds  and  tempest.  He 
was  agreeable  enough  when  in  good  humor,  and  at  times  had  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  but  was  liable  to  such  sud<len  outbreaks  and  caprices  of  temper 
as  to  render  him  quite  unreliable.  It  was  concluded  to  send  him  away  to 
the  regions  of  the  north  ;  but  before  going  he  got  leave  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
sisters,  in  heaven.  At  first  he  had  a  good  understanding  with  them,  but 
soon  committe<l  so  many  outrages,  —  in  the  spring  spoiling  the  flower  borders, 
and  in  the  autumn  riding  through  the  ripe  corn  on  a  wild  horse,  —  that  in 
disgust  Tensio  dai  sin  hid  hei-self  in  a  cavern,  at  the  mouth  of  which  she 
placctl  a  great  stone.  Darkness  forthwith  settled  over  the  heavens.  The 
eight  hundiXNJ  thousand  gods,  in  great  alarm,  assembled  in  council,  when, 
among  other  expedients,  one  of  their  number,  who  was  a  famous  dancer, 
was  set  to  dance  to  mu-^ic  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  Tensio  dai  sin,  out 
of  curiitsity,  moved  the  stone  a  little,  to  get  a  look  at  what  was  going  on, 
when  iiuinediattly  Ti  tsikara  o-no  kami  (g(Mj  of  the  strong  hand)  caught 
hold  of  it,  rollel  it  awiy,  and  dragged  her  out,  while  two  others  stretched 
ropes  ucr«>>s  the  nioutli  so  that  she  couM  not  get  in  ngain.  Finally  the 
matter  was  comprouiiscd  by  clipping  the  claws  and  hair  of  Sosan-no-ono, 
after  which  he  was  sent  olf  to  the  north,  though  not  till  he  had  killed  a 
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The  great  festival  of  the  ninth  consists  of  processions  through  the 
principal  streets,  and  spectacles  exhibited  in  a  temporary  building 
of  bamboo,  with  a  thatched  roof,  open  towards  the  S([uare  on  which 
it  is  erected.  "  The  whole  building,"  says  Kiimpfer,  "  scarcely  de- 
eerves  to  be  compared  to  one  of  our  barns,  it  is  so  mean  and  simple, 
for  it  must  be  purposely  built  according  to  the  sorry  architecture  of 
their  indigent  ancestors.  A  tall  fir  is  planted  on  each  side  of  the 
front  of  this  temple,  and  three  sides  of  the  square  are  built  round 
with  benches  and  scaffolds  for  the  convenience  of  spectators. 

"  Everything  being  re^dy.  the  Sinto  clergy  of  the  city  appear  in 
a  body,  with  a  splendid  ret iimc,  bringing  over  in  "procession  the 
Mikosi  of  their  great  Siava,  as,  also,  to  keep  him  company,  that 
of  Symios.  Miirasaki  is  left  at  home,  as  there  is  no  instance  in 
the  history  of  his  life  and  actions  from  which  it  could  be  inferred 
that  he  delighted  in  walking  and  travelling. 

**  The  Sinto  clerg}',  upon  this  occasion,  style  themselves  Ootomi  — 
that  is,  the  hi(/h  (/real  retinue  —  which  pompous  title,  notwithstiinding 

dragon,  married  a  wife,  and  become  the  hero  of  other  notable  adventures. 
This  le;^end  makes  it  clear  what  Angiro,  the  first  Japanese  convert  meant, 
by  speaking  of  the  Japanese  as  worshippers  of  the  sun  and  moon..  See  an/e, 
p.  40.  The  annual  festival  of  Tensio  dai  sin  falls  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
the  ninth  month,  iniinediately  after  that  of  -Smi/'o,  and  is  celebrate<l  through- 
out the  empire  by  matsuri  much  like  that  described  in  the  text  The  six- 
teenth, twenty-first,  and  twenty- sixth  days  of  every  month  are  likewise  sacred 
to  her,  but  not  celebrated  with  any  great  .st>lemnity. 

Kampfer  menticms  as  the  gods  particularly  worshipped  by  the  mercan 
tile  class  —  1.  Jcbimi  (or,  as  Klaproth  writes  it,  Vhis-san-ro),  the  Neptune 
of  the  country',  and  the  protector  of  fi.shermen  and  seafaring  people,  said  to 
be  able  to  live  two  or  three  days  under  water.  Ho  is  represented  sitting  on 
a  rock,  with  an  angling-rod  in  one  hand  and  the  delicious  fish,  T«i,  or 
Steinbrassin  {Spams  Aurala^  the  Japanese  name,  signifies  red  lady)  in  the 
other.  2.  Dailcoku^  commonly  represented  sitting  on  a  bale  of  rice,  with  his 
fortunate  hammer  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  bag  laitl  by  him  to  put  in  what 
he  knocks  out ;  for  he  is  s;iid  to  have  the  p<.)wer  of  knocking  out,  fi-om  what- 
ever he  strikes  with  his  hammer,  whatever  he  wants,  as  rice,  clothes,  money, 
&c.  Kl  ipruth  states  him  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  and  that  his  name  signifies 
Great  Hlark.  J>.  T'ositohii^  repi-esented  standing,  clad  in  a  large  gown  with 
long  sleeves,  with  a  long  beard,  a  huge  forehead,  large  ears,  and  a  fan  in  his 
right  hand.  Wui-shipped  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  new  year,  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing, by  his  assistance,  success  and  prosperity.  4.  Foteiy  represented  with  ft 
huge  belly,  and  supposed  to  have  in  his  gift  health,  riches,  and  children. 
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the  alms-chest  is  one  of  the  principal  things  they  carry  in  the  pro- 
cession, and,  indeed,"  says  Kiinipfer,  "  to  very  good  purpose,  for 
there  is  such  a  multitude  of  things  thrown  among  them  by  the 
crowds  of  superstitious  spectators,  as  if  they  had  a  mind  out  of 
mere  charity  to  stone  them. 

"  When  they  come  to  the  place  of  exhibition,  the  ecclesiastics 
seat  themselves,  according  to  their  quality,  which  appears  in  good 
measure  by  their  dress,  upon  three  benches,  built  for  them  beforo 
the  front  of  the  temple.  The  two  superiors  take  the  uppermost 
bench,  clad  in  black,  with  a  particular  head  ornament,  and  a  short-' 
staff,  as  a  badge  of  their  authority.  Four  others,  next  iii  rank,  sit 
upon  the  second  bench,  dressed  in  white  ecclesiastical  gowns,  with  a 
black  lackered  cap,  something  different  from  that  worn  by  their 
superiors.  The  main  body  takes  possession  of  the  third  and  lower- 
most bench,  sitting  promiscuously,  and  all  clad  in  white  gowns,  with 
a  black  lackered  cap,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
servants  ^nd  porters  appointed  to  carry  the  holy  utensils  of  the 
temple,  and  other  people  who  have  anything  to  do  at  this  solemnity, 
stand  next  to  the  ecclesiastics,  bareheaded. 

**  On  the  other  side  of  the  square,  opposite  to  the  ecclesiastics, 
sit  the  deputies  of  the  governors,  under  a  tent,  upon  a  fine  mat, 
somewhat  raised  from  the  ground.  For  magnificence  sake,  and  out 
of  respect  for  this  holy  act,  they  have  twenty  pikes  of  state  planted 
before  them  in  the  ground. 

**  The  puV)Hc  spectacles  on  these  occasions  are  a  sort  of  plays, 
acted  by  eight,  twelve,  or  more  persons.  The  subject  is  taken  out 
of  the  history  of  their  gods  and  heroes.  Their  remarkable  adven- 
tures, heroic  actions,  and  sometimes  their  love  intrigues,  put  in 
verse,  are  sung  by  dancing  actors,  whilst  others  play  upon  musical 
instruments.  It"  the  subject  be  thought  too  grave  and  moving, 
there  is  now  and  then  a  comic  actor  jumps  out  unawares  upon  the 
stage,  to  divert  the  audience  with  his  gestures  and  merry  discourse 
in  prose.  Some  of  their  other  plays  are  composed  only  of  ballets, 
or  dances,  like  the  performance  of  the  mimic  actors  on  the  Roman 
stage.  For  the  dancers  do  not  sj)efik,  but  endeavor  to  express  the 
contents  of  the  story  they  are  about  to  represent,  as  naturally  aa 
possible,  both  by  their  dress  and  by  their  gestures  and  actions,  reg- 
ulated awording  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments.     The  chief 
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•uljeetB  of  the  plaj,  sncli  as  fbnntains,  bridge8»  gateB,  liooflflli  gar- 
diutt»  trees,  mountains,  animals,  and  the  like,  are  also  representedi 
some  as  big  as  the  life^  and  all  in  general  oontrived  so  as  to  be 
removed  at  pleasure,  like  the  scenes  of  our  European  plays.* 

"  The  actors  are  commonly  girls,  taken  out  of  the  courtesans* 
IwiiseB,  and  boys  from  those  streets  at  whose  expense  the  solem- 
taity  18  performed.  They  are  all  magnificently  dad,  in  Tariously 
oolored  silken  gowns,  suitable  to  the  characters  they  are  to  present; 
And  it  must  be  owned  that,  generally  speaking,  they  act  their  part 

ith  an  assurance  and  becoming  dexterity,  not  to  be  exceeded,  nay, 
■oarce  to  be  paralleled,  by  the  best  European  actors. 

"  The  streets  which  b^r  the  expense  make  their  appearance  in 
the  following  order :  First  of  all  is  canned  a  rich  canopy,  or  else  an 
umbrella,  made  of  silk,  being  the  palladium  of  the  street  Over  it, 
in  the  middle,  is  placed  a  shield,  whereupon  is  writ,  in  large  char- 
acters, the  name  of  the  street.  Next  to  the  canopy  follow  the 
musicians,  masked,  and  in  proper  liveries.  The  music  is  both  vooal 
and  instrumental.  .  The  instruments  are  chiefly  flutes  of  different 
sorts,  and  small  drums ;  now  and  then  a  large  drum,  cymbals  and 
bells,  are  brought  in  among  the  rest.  The  instrumental  music  is  so 
poor  and  lamentable,  that  it  seems  much  easier  to  satisfy  their 
gods  than  to  please  a  musical  ear.  Nor  is  the  vocal  part  much 
preferable  to  the  instrumental,  for  although  they  keep  time  toler- 
ably, and  hing  according  to  some  notes,  ;^et  they  do  it  in  so  very 
alow  a  manner  that  the  music  seems  to  be  rather  calculated  to 
regulate  their  action,  and  the  motions  of  their  body  in  their  ballets 
and  dances,  wherein  they  are  very  ingenious  and  dexterous,  and 
little  inferior  to  our  European  dancers,  excepting  only  that  they 
■eom  to  want  a  little  more  action  and  swiftness  in  their  feet. 

**  The  musicians  are  followed  by  the  necessary  machines  and  the 
whole  apparatus  for  the  ensuing  representations,  the  largest  being 
earried  by  laboring  people,  the  lesser — as  benches,  staffs,  flowers, 
and  the  like  —  by  the  children  of  the  inhabitants,  neatly  elad. 
Next  follow  the  actors  themselves,  and  after  them  all  the  inhab- 
itao^H  of  the  street  in  a  body,  iir  their  holiday  clothes  and  gnrmcnts 

•  On  the  whole,  and  from  the  play-bills  presently  given,  the  pcribnnanoe 
WfmU  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  like  that  of  I^ramas  and  Thisbe,  in  the  Iilki* 
ftanmwr  Night's  Dream. 
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of  ccrenaonj.  To  make  the  appearance  so  much  the  greater,  the 
procession  is  closed  by  a  considerable  number  of  people,  who  carry 
Btools,  and  other  things,  walking  two  and  two. 

"  The  dances  and  shows  of  each  street  commonly  last  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and,  being  over,  the  company  marches  off  in 
the  same  order  they  came  in,  to  make  way  for  the  appearance  and 
shows  of  another  street,  which  is  again  followed  by  another,  and  so 
on.  All  the  streets  strive  to  outdo  each  other  in  a  magnificent 
retinue  and  surprising  scenes.  The  processions  and  shows  begin 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  whole  ends  about  noon." 

The  following  were  among  the  presentations  by  the'  different 
streets  at  the  matsuri  at  which  Kiimpfer  was  present. 

1.  "  Eight  young  girls,  clad  in  colored  gowns,  interwove  with 
large  white  flowers,  with  broad  hats,  as  if  to  defend  them  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  with  fans  and  flowers  in  their  hands,  dancing  by 
turns.  They  were  from  time  to  time  relieved  by  a  couple  of  old 
women  dancing  in  another  dress. 

2.  *'  A  garden,  with  fine  flowers  on  each  side  of  the  place  where 
the  act  was  performed,  a  thatched  house  in  the  middle,  out  of  which 
jumped  eight  young  girls,  dressed  in  white  and  red,  dancing,  with 
fans,  canes,  and  flower-baskets.  They  were  relieved  by  a  very 
good  actress,  who  danced  by  herself. 

3.  "  Eight  triumphal  chariots,  with  oxen  before  them,  of  differ- 
ent colors,  the  whole  very  naturally  represented,  and  drawn  by 
young  boys,  well  clad.  Upon  them  stood  a  Tsidaki  tree,  in  flower; 
a  mountain,  covered  with  trees;  a  thicket  of  bamboos,  with  a  tiger 
lurking ;  a  load  of  straw,  with  an  entire  tree,  with  its  root  and 
branches  ;  a  whale,  under  a  rock,  half  covered  with  water.  Last 
of  all,  another  mountain  appeared,  with  a  real  boy,  magnificently 
clad,  who  stood  at  the  top,  under  an  apricot-tree  in  full  blossom'. 
This  mountain  was  again  drawn  by  boys. 

4.  "  Some  dancers,  acting  between  six  flower-beds,  which,  and  a 
green  tree,  were  drawn  upon  the  place  by  boys.  Nine  other  boys, 
in  the  same  dress,  and  armed  each  with  two  swords  and  a  musket; 
a  peasant,  dancing. 

5.  "  A  mountain,  carried  upon  men's  shoulders  ;  a  fountain,  with 
a  walk  round  it ;  a  large  cask,  and  a  house,  were  severally  set  upon 
ihe  place.     Then  two  giants,  masked,  with  prodigious  great  headik 
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representing  some  Indian  deities,  began  a  dance.  They  were  met 
Boon  after  by  a  third,  of  a  still  more  monstrous  size,  who  came  forth 
out  of  the  mountain,  armed  with  a  great  broad-sword.  He  was 
followed  by  seven  Chinese,  jumping  out  of  the  same  mountain, 
though  to  all  appearance  quite  small,  and  dancing  about  in  com- 
pany with  the  giants.  After  some  time  spent  in  dances,  the  great 
monstrous  giant  beat  the  cask  to  pieces,  out  of  which  came  a  young 
boy,  very  handsomely  clad,  who,  after  a  fine  long  speech,  which  he 
delivered  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  danced  with  the  giant  alone. 
Meanwhile,  three  monkeys,  with  roe's  heads,  crept  out  of  the  foun- 
tain, and,^jumping  on  the  walk  round  it,  performed  a  dance,  mimick- 
ing that  of  the  giant  and  boy.  This  done,  every  one  returned  to 
his  place,  and  so  the  scene  ended. 

6.  "  The  pompous  retinue  of  a  prince,  travelling  with  his  son, 
very  naturally  represented  by  boys. 

7.  **  Several  huge  machines,  accurately  resembling,  both  in  size 
and  color,  the  things  they  were  to  represent,  but  made  of  a  thin 
substance,  so  that  one  man  could  easily  carry  one  upon  his  back. 
But,  besides  this  load  on  the  back,  every  one  of  these  men  had  a 
very  large  drum  hanging  before  him,  which  some  others  played 
upon  with  bells.  After  this  manner  they  crossed  the  stage,  danc- 
ing, though  not  very  high,  because  of  their  load.  The  things  which 
they  carried  were,  a  well,  with  all  the  implements  for  extinguishing 
fires ;  a  large  church-bell,  with  the  timber  work  belonging  to  it, 
and  a  dragon  wound  round  it  for  ornament's  sake ;  a  mountain, 
covered  with  snow,  and  shaped  like  a  dragon,  with  an  eagle  on  the 
top ;  a  brass  gun,  weighing  twenty-four  pounds,  with  all  the  tackle 
belonging  to  it ;  a  heavy  load  of  traveller's  trunks,  packed  up  in 
twelve  straw  balls,  according  to  the  country  fashion  ;  a  whale  in  a 
dish ;  several  shell  fish  and  fruib^,  as  big  as  the  life,  carried  each 
by  one  person." 
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Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  custom  established  in 
Japan,  that  all  the  governors  of  imperial  cities  and  of  provinces, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  Daimio  and  Siormo — that  is,  nobles  of  the 
first  and  second  rank  —  should,  once  a  year,  make  a  journey  to 
court ;  those  of  the  first  rank  to  pay  their  respects  and  make 
presents  to  the  emperor  in  person,  and  those  of  the  second  rank  to 
salute  his  chief  ministers,  assembled  in  council. 

In  this  respect  the  director  of  the  Dutch  trade  is  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  superior  nobility,  and  his  journey  to  court, 
accompanied  by  a  physician,  a  s^rctary  or  two,  and  a  flock  of 
Japanese  attendants  of  various  ranks,  affords  the  Dutch  the  only 
opportunity  they  have  of  knowing  anything  by  their  own  personal 
observation,  beyond  the  vicinage  of  Nagasaki 

Kiimpfer  made  this  journey  twice  —  the  first  time  in  1691,  and 
again  in  1692  —  and,  notwithstanding  the  strict  surveillance  under 
which  the  Dutch  are  kept,  his  observations  were  highly  curious. 
Besides  a  journal  of  his  daily  route,  he  gives  a  general  summary 
of  all  that  he  observed,  containing  a  great  deal  of  curious  informa 
tion,  the  most  interesting  part  of  which  is  copied  in  this  and  tlie 
following  chapters,  nearly  in  his  own  words : 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  look  out  proper  presents  for 
his  imperial  majesty,  for  his  privy  councillors,  and  some  other  great 
officers  at  Jedo,  Miako  and  Osaka,  the  whole  amounting,  as  near 
OS  possible,  to  a  certain  sum,  to  assort  them,  and  particularly  to 
asBign  to  whom  they  are  to  be  delivered.      Afterwards  they  must 

24 
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be  put  up  into  leather  bags,  which  are  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
mats,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  all  accidents  in  so  long  a 
journey ;  and,  for  a  further  security,  several  seals  are  afi&xed  to 
them. 

**  It  is  the  business  of  the  governors  of  Nagasaki  to  judge  and 
determine  what  might  prove  acceptable  to  the  court.  They  take 
out  of  the  goods  laid  up  in  our  warehouses  what  they  think 
proper,  and  give  instructions  to  the  departing  director  about  such 
things  as  should  be  sent  over  from  Batavia  the  next  year.  Some- 
times some  of  their  own  gooils  they  have  been  presented  with  by 
the  Chinese  are  put  in  among  these  presents,  because  by  this  meai)3 
they  can  dispase  of  them  to  the  best  advantage,  either  by  obliging 
us  to  buy  them  at  an  exccsssivc  and  their  own  price,  or  by  exchang- 
ing them  for  other  goods.  Now  and  then  some  uncommon  curiosi- 
ties, either  of  nature  or  art,  are  brought  over  from  Europe,  and 
other  parts  of  tlio  world,  on  purpose  to  be  presented  to  the  emperor ; 
but  it  often  liaj)j>ens  that  they  are  not  approved  of  by  these  rigid 
censors.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  were  brought  over,  in  my  time, 
two  brass  fire-engines  of  the  newest  invention,  but  the  governors 
did  not  think  them  proper  to  be  presented  to  the  emj>eror,  and  so 
returned  them  to  us,  after  they  had  first  seen  them  tried,  and  taken 
a  pattern  of  them.*  Another  time  the  bird  Casuar  t  was  sent  over 
from  Batavia,  but  likewise  disliked  and  denied  the  honor  of  appear- 
ing before  the  emperor,  because  they  heard  he  was  good  for  nothing 
but  to  devour  a  large  (juantity  of  victuals. 

"These  presents  are  placed  on  board  a  barge,  three  or  four 
weeks  before  our  departure,  and  sent  by  water  to  Simo?ioseki,  a 
small  town  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  great  island  of 
Nipox,  where  they  wait  our  arrival  by  land.  Formerly  our  ambas- 
sador, with  his  whole  retinue,  embarked  at  the  same  time,  whereby 
we  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  we  must  now  be  at 
in  travelling  by  land ;  but  a  violent  storm  having  once  put  the  whole 

•  CcrtJiinly  there  is  nothing  of  which  the  Japanc«e  stood,  and  still  stand, 
more  in  nei*<l,  tli.m  some  contrivance  for  extinguishing  fires.  Ca  'on,  in  bit 
memorial  addrcssc<i  to  Colbert,  had  recommended  a  present  of  ire-cxtiu« 
guishers 

t  Sec  p.  204. 
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company  into  eminent  danger,  and  the  voyage  having  been  otlen, 
by  reason  of  the  contrary  winds,  too  long  and  tcdioiLs,  the  emperor 
has  Oi-dered  that  lor  the  future  we  should  go  by  land.  The  pres« 
ents  ibr  the  imperial  court,  and  oilier  heavy  baggage,  being  sent 
before  us,  the  rest  of  the  time  till  our  departure  is  spent  in  prepar- 
.  ations  for  our  journey,  as  if  we  designed  some  great  expedition  into 
a  remote  part  of  the  world. 

**  The  first  and  most  essential  part  consists  in  nominating,  and 
giving  proper  instructions  to,  the  several  oflBcers,  and  the  whole 
retinue  that  is  to  go  with  us  to  court.  The  governors  appoint  one 
of  their  Joriki  to  be  Buf/ioj  that  is,  head  and  commander  in  chief. 
He  is  to  represent  the  authority  of  his  masters,  as  a  badge  whereof 
he  hath  a  pike  carried  after  him.  A  Dosiu  is  ordered  to  assist  him 
in  quality  of  his  deputy.  Both  the  Joriki  and  Dosiu  are  taken 
from  among  the  domestics  of  one  of  the  governors,  who  stays  that 
year  at  Nagasaki.  To  these  are  added  two  beadles,  who,  as  well  ae 
the  Dosiu,  carry,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  a  halter  about  them,  to 
arrest  and  secure,  at  command  or  wink  from  the  Joriki,  any  pereon 
guilty  or  suspected  of  any  misdemeanor.  All  these  pers(ms  are 
looked  ujK)n  as  military  men,  and  as  such  have  the  privilege  of 
wearing  two  swords;  —  all  persons  that  are  not  either  noblemen  by 
birth,  or  in  some  military  employment,  being  by  a  late  imperial 
edict  denied  this  privilege. 

"  I  have  already  stated  that  our  interpreters  are  divided  into  two 
companies,  the  uj)[)cr  consisting  of  the  eight  chief  interpreters,  and 
the  inlerior  including  all  the  rest.  The  Ni/iLan,  or  president  for 
the  time  being,  of  each  of  these  companies  is  appointed  to  attend 
us  in  this  journey.  To  these  is  now  added  a  thirdj  as  an  appren- 
tice, whom  they  take  along  with  them  to  qualify  him  for  the  succ(W- 
sion.  All  the  chief  officers,  and  all  other  persons  that  are  able  to 
do  it,  take  some  servants  along  with  them,  partly  to  wait  upon 
them,  partly  for  state.  The  Buyio  and  the  principal  interpreter 
take  as  many  as  they  please,  the  other  officers  each  two  or  three,  as 
they  are  able,  or  as  their  ofiice  re(iuires.  The  Dutch  captain,  or 
ambassador,  may  take  three,  and  every  Dutchman  of  his  retinue  u 
allowed  (juo.  The  interj»reters  conmionly  recommend  their  favorites 
to  us,  an»l  the  more  ignorant  they  are  of  the  Dutch  language,  the 
better  it  answers  their  intc!"li«;n. 
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"  I  omit  to  mention  some  other  persons,  who,  by  order  or  by  spo* 
cial  leave  of  the  governors  and  interpreters,  make  the  journey  in 
company  with  us,  and  at  our  expense,  too,  though  otherwise  they 
have  no  manner  of  business  upon  our  account. 

"  All  these  future  companions  of  our  voyage  have  leave  to  make 
us  some  friendly  visits  at  Desima,  in  order  to  get  beforehand  a 
little  acquainted  with  us.  There  are  many  among  them  who  would 
willingly  be  more  free  and  open,  were  it  not  for  the  solemn  oath 
they  must  all  take  before  their  departure,  but  nmch  more  for  the 
fear  of  being  betrayed  by  others,  since,  by  virtue  of  the  same  oath, 
they  are  obliged  all  and  every  one  of  them  to  have  a  strict  and 
watchful  eye,  not  only  over  the  Dutch,  but  also  over  the  conduct  of 
each  other,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Dutch. 

"Another  branch  of  preparations  for  our  journey  is  the  hiring 
of  horses  and  porters.  This  is  the  chief  interpreter's  business,  as 
keeper  of  our  purse,  who  is  also  appointed  to  tako  care  that  what- 
ever is  waj)tcd  during  the  whole  journey  be  provided  for.  'T  is  he, 
likewise,  that  gives  orders  to  keep  everything  in  readiness  to  march 
the  minute  the  Bugio  is  pleased  to  sot  out. 

"Two  days  before  our  departure  every  one  must  deliver  hia 
clouk,  bag  and  ponniantlo,  to  proper  people,  to  b?  bound  up  5 — this 
not  after  our  European  manner,  but  after  a  particular  one  of  their 
own,  which  deserves  to  be  here  described. 

"  A  plain  wooden  saddle,  not  unlike  the  pack-saddles  of  the 
Swedish  j)Ost-horses,  is  girded  on  the  horse  with  a  breast-leather 
and  crupper.  Two  latchets  are  laid  ui)on  the  saddle,  which  hang 
down  on  both  sides  of  the  horse,  in  order  to  their  being  conveniently 
tied  about  two  portmantles,  which  are  put  on  each  side  in  a  due 
balance ;  for  when  once  tied  together,  they  are  barely  laid  on  the 
horse's  back,  without  any  other  thong  or  latchet  to  tie  them  faster. 
However,  to  fasten  thcni  in  some  measure,  a  small,  long  box,  or 
trunk,  called  by  the  Japanese  Adofski,  is  laid  over  both  portmantles 
upon  the  horse's  back,  and  tied  fast  to  the  saddle  with  thongs ;  and 
over  the  whole  is  spread  the  traveller's  covering  and  bedding,  which 
are  tied  fast  to  the  Adofski  and  side  trunks.  The  cavity  between 
the  two  trunks,  filled  up  with  some  soft  stuif,  is  the  traveller's  seat, 
where  he  sits,  as  it  were,  upon  a  flat  tible,  connnodiously  enough, 
•ither  cross-legged  or  with  his  legs  extended  hanging  down  by  the 
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horse's  neck,  as  he  finds  it  most  convenient.  Particular  care  must 
be  taken  to  sit  in  the  middle,  and  not  to  lean  too  much  on  either 
side,  which  would  either  make  the  honio  fall,  or  else  the  side  trunks 
and  rider.  In  going  up  and  down  hills  the  footmen  and  stable 
grooms  hold  the  two  »\6e  trunks  fast,  for  fear  of  such  an  accident. 
The  traveller  mounts  the  horse,  and  alights  again,  not  on  one  side, 
as  we  Europeans  do,  but  bj  the  horse's  breast,  which  is  very  trouble- 
some for  stiff  legs.  The  horses  are  unsaddled  and  unladen  in  an 
instant ;  for  having  taken  the  bed-clothes  away,  which  they  do 
first  of  all,  they  need  but  untie  a  latchet  or  two,  which  they  are 
very  dexterous  at,  and  the  whole  baggage  falls  down  at  once.  The 
latehcts,  thongs  and  girths,  made  use  of  for  these  several  purposes, 
are  broad  and  strong,  made  of  cotton,  and  withal  very  neatly 
worked,  with  small,  oblong,  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood  at  both 
entls,  which  are  of  great  use  to  strain  the  latchets,  and  to  tie 
things  hard. 

"  The  saddle  is  made  of  wood,  very  plain,  with  a  cushion  under- 
neath and  a  caparison  behind,  lying  upon  the  horse's  back,  with 
the  traveller's  mark,  or  anns,  stitched  upon  it.  Another  piece  of 
coarse  cloth  hangs  down  on  each  side  as  a  safeguard  to  the  horse, 
to  keep  him  from  being  daubed  with  dirt.  These  two  pieces  are 
tied  together  loosely  under  the  horse's  belly.  His  head  is  covered 
with  a  net-work  of  small  but  strong  strings,  to  defend  it,  and  par- 
ticularly the  eyes,  from  flies,  which  are  very  troublesome.  The 
neck,  breast  and  other  parts,  are  hung  with  small  bells. 

"The  side  portmantles,  which  are  filled  only  with  light  stuff,  and 
sometimes  only  with  straw,  are  a  sort  of  square  trunk,  made  of 
stiff  horse  leather,  mostly  four  feet  long,  a  foot  and  a  half  broad, 
and  as  many  deep.  The  cover  is  made  somewhat  larger,  and  so 
deep  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  down  to  the  bottom.  Though  they 
hold  out  rain  very  well,  yet,  for  a  greater  security,  they  are  wrapt 
up  in  mats,  with  strong  ropes  tied  about  them ;  for  which  reason, 
and  because  it  requires  some  time  to  pack  them  up,  they  are  seldom 
unpacked  till  you  are  come  to  the  journey's  end,  and  the  things 
which  are  the  most  wanted  upon  the  road  are  ke[)t  in  the  Adofski, 
This  is  a  small,  thin  trunk  or  case,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  nine  inches  broad,  and  as  many  deep.  It  contains  one 
single  drawer,  much  of  the  same  length,  breadth  and  depth.     Ii 
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hath  a  little  door  or  opening  on  one  side,  which  can  be  Ix^ed  up, 
and  by  which  you  can  come  conveniently  at  the  drawer,  without 
untying  the  Adofski,  What  things  are  daily  wanted  upon  the 
road  must  be  kept  in  this  trunk.  It  serves  likewise  to  fasten  the 
two  portmantles,  or  side  trunks,  which  would  otherwise  require  a 
stick.  It  is  made  of  thick,  strong,  gray  paper,  and,  further  to 
secure  it  against  all  accidents  of  a  long  journey,  strings  are  tied 
about  it  in  form  of  a  net,  very  neatly. 

"To  complete  our  traveller's  equipage,  some  other  things  are 
requisite,  which  arc  commonly  tied  to  the  portmantles.     Such  are, 

1.  A  string  with  Seni^  a  brass  money  with  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
they  being  more  proper  to  buy  what  necessaries  are  wanted  on  the 
road  than  silver  money,  which  must  be  weighed.  People  that  travel 
on  horseback  tie  this  string  behind  them  to  one  of  the  sashes  of 
their  scats.     Foot  travellers  carry  it  in  a  basket  upon  thcjir  back.* 

2.  A  lantern,  of  varnished  and  folded  paper,  with  the  possessor's 
arms  painted  upon  its  middle.  This  is  carried  before  travellei-s  by 
their  footmen,  upon  their  shoulder,  in  travelling  by  night.  It  is  tied 
behind  one  of  the  portmantles,  put  up  in  a  net  or  bag,  which  again 
hath  the  possessor's  arms,  or  marks,  printed  upon  it,  as  have  in  gen- 
eral the  clothes  and  all  other  movables  travellers  of  all  ranks  and 
qualities  carry  along  with  them  upon  their  journeys.  3.  A  brush 
made  of  horse's  hairs,  or  black  cock  feathers,  to  dust  your  seal  and 
clothes.  It  is  put  behind  your  se^t,  on  one  side,  more  for  show 
than  use.  4.  A  water-pail,  which  is  put  on  the  other  side  of  the 
seat,  opposite  to  the  brush,  or  anywhere  else.  5.  Shoes,  or  slippers, 
for  horses  and  footmen.  These  are  twisted  of  straw,  with  ropes 
likewise  of  straw,  hanging  down  from  them,  whereby  they  are  tied 
about  the  horse's  feet,  instead  of  our  European  iron  horse-shoes, 
which  are  not  used  in  this  country.  They  are  soon  worn  out  in 
stony,  slippery  roads,  and  must  be  often  changed  for  new  ones. 
For  this  purpose,  the  men  that  look  after  the  horses  always  carry 
a  competent  stock  along  with  them,  tied  to  the  portmantciius,  though 

•These  soni  wore  of  vjirlons  values,  a  thousand  of  them  >)eing  worth,  ac- 
cenlinj^  to  Caron,  from  eight  to  twenty-six  raas,  that  is,  from  a  dollar  tc 
three  dollars  and  a  quarter;  the  scni  varying,  therefore,  from  a  mill  to  three 
mills  and  a  quarter.  Of  the  existing  copper  coinage  we  ehull  speak 
hereafter.     See  p.  631. 
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they  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  village,  and  are  offered  for  sale  by 
poor  children  begging  along  the  road. 

**  1  must  beg  loiivo  to  ob.serve  that,  besides  the  several  things 
hitbarto  mentioned,  which  travellers  iLsually  carry  along  with  them 
in  their  journeys,  I  had  tor  my  own  private  use  a  very  large  Javan 
box,  which  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Batavia.  In  this  box  I 
privately  kept  a  large  mariner's  compass,  in  order  to  measure  the 
directions  of  the  roads.,  mountains  and  coasts ;  but  open  and  exposed 
to  everybody's  view,  was  an  ink-horn;  and  I  usually  filled  it  with 
plants,  flowers,  and  branches  of  trees,  which  I  figured  and  described 
(nay,  under  this  pretext  whatever  occurred  to  me  remarkable).  Doing 
this,  as  I  did  it  free  and  unhindered,  to  everybody's  knowledge,  I 
should  be  wrongly  accused  to  liave  done  anything  which  might 
have  proved  disadvantageous  to  the  Company's  trade  in  this  coun- 
try, or  to  have  thereby  thrown  any  ill  suspicion  upon  our  conduct 
from  so  jealous  and  circums,)ect  a  nation.  Nay,  far  from  it,  I 
must  own  that,  from  the  very  first  day  of  our  setting  out,  till  oui 
return  to  Nagasiiki,  all  the  Japanese  comj)anions  of  our  journey, 
and  j)artieularly  the  Bugio,  or  commander-in-chief,  w^ere  extremely 
forward  to  connnuiiicate  to  me  what  uncommon  plants  they  met 
with,  together  with  their  names,  characters  and  uses,  which  they 
diligently  incjuired  into  among  the  natives.  The  Japana^^e,  a  very 
reasonable  and  sensible  people,  and  themselves  great  lovers  of 
plants,  look  upon  botany  as  a  study  both  useful  and  innocent, 
which,  pursuant  to  the  very  dictates  of  reason  and  the  law  of 
nature,  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  everybody.  Thus  much  I  know, 
by  my  own  experience,  that  of  all  the  nations  I  saw  and  conversed 
with  in  my  long  and  tedious  travels,  those  the  least  favored  botani- 
cal Iciyning  who  ought  to  have  encouraged  it  most.  Upon  my  return 
to  Nagasaki,  Toimenwn^  secretary  and  chief  counsellor  to  the  gov- 
ernors, being  at  Desima,  sent  for  me,  and  made  me,  by  the  chief 
interpreter,  the  following  compliment:  That  he  had  heard  with 
great  ]»leasure  from  our  late  Bugio,  how  agreeably  I  had  spent  my 
time,  an  1  what  diversion  I  had  taken  upon  our  journey  in  that 
cxe.^llent  an  1  must  connnendable  htudy  of  b(>tany,  whereof  he,  TounB' 
vio/i.  hiiiJH'lfwas  a  irreat  l(»ver  and  cneoura^rer.  But  I  must  con- 
fess,  likewise,  that  at  the  beginning  of  our  journey  I  took  wha* 
pains  and  tried  what  means  [  could  to  procure  the  friendship  and 
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assistance  of  my  fellow-travellers,  obliging  some  with  a  submissive 
humble  conduct  and  rea<ly  assistance,  as  to  physic  and  physical 
advice,  others  with  secret  rewards  for  the  very  meanest  services  and 
fikvors. 

"  A  traveller  must  not  forget  to  provide  himself  with  a  cloak, 
against  rainy  weather,  made  of  double- varnished  oiled  paper,  and 
withal  so  very  large  and  wide  that  it  covers  and  shelters  at  once 
man,  horse  and  baggage.  It  seems  the  Japanese  have  learned  the 
use  of  it,  together  with  the  name  Kappa,  from  the  Portuguese. 

"  To  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun  travellers  must  be  provided 
with  a  large  hat,  which  is  made  of  split  bamboos  or  straw,  very 
neatly  and  artfully  twisted,  in  form  of  an  extended  sombrero,  or 
umbrella.  It  is  tied  under  the  chin  with  broad  silk  bands,  lined 
with  cotton.  It  is  transparent  and  exceedingly  light,  and  yet,  if 
once  wet,  will  let  no  rain  come  through.  Not  only  the  men  wear 
such  hats  upon  their  journe3's,  hut  also  the  women  in  cities  and 
villages,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  weathers,  and  it  gives  them  no  dis- 
anrecable  look. 

o 

"  The  Japanese  upon  their  journeys  wear  very  wide  breeches, 
tapering  towards  the  end,  to  cover  the  legs,  and  slit  on  both  sides 
to  put  in  the  ends  of  their  largo,  long  gowns,  which  would  otherwise 
be  troublesome  in  walking  or  riding.  Some  wear  a  short  coat  or 
cloak  over  the  breeches.  Some,  instead  of  stockings,  tie  a  broad 
ribbon  around  their  legs.  Ordinary  servants,  chiefly  Norimon-men 
and  pike-bearers,  wear  no  breeches,  and,  for  expedition's  sake,  tuck 
their  gowns  quite  up  to  their  belt,  exposing  their  naked  bodies, 
which  they  say  they  have  no  reason  at  all  to  be  ashamed  of. 

**  The  Japanese  of  both  sexes  never  go  abroad  without  fans,  as 
wo  Europeans  seldom  do  without  gloves.*     Upon  their  JQumeys 

♦  "  Tliough  it  may  sound  extraordinary  to  talk  of  a  soldier  with  a  fan,  yet 
the  use  of  that  article  is  8o  general  in  .Tapan  that  no  respectable  man  is  to  be 
Been  without  one.  These  fans  are  a  fuot  long,  and  sometimes  serve  for  para- 
sols ;  at  othei-s  instead  of  memorandum  btX)ks.  Tliey  are  adorned  with 
paintings  of  landscapes,  hinls,  flowers,  or  ingenious  sentences.  The  etiquette 
to  be  observeil  in  rcginl  to  tlie  fan  re<|uires  profound  study  and  close  atten- 
tion." —  Titdmjh.  **  At  feasts  and  ceremonies  the  fan  is  always  stuck  in  th« 
girdle,  on  the  lefl  hand,  behind  the  sabre,  with  the  handle  downward.**  -< 
Thunb^g. 
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they  make  us«  of  a  fan  which  hath  the  roads  printed  upon  it,  and 
tells  them  ho  v  many  miles  they  are  to  travel,  what  inns  they  are 
to  go  to,  and  what  price  victuals  are  at.  Some,  instead  of  such  a 
fan,  make  use  of  a  road-book,  which  are  offered  them  for  sale  by 
numbers  of  poor  children,  begging  along  the  road.  The  Dutch  are 
not  permitted,  at  least  publicly,  to  buy  any  of  these  fans,  or  road 
books. 

**  A  Japanese  on  horseback,  tucked  up  after  this  fashion,  makea 
a  very  comical  figure  at  a  distance;  for,  besides  that  they  are 
generally  short  and  thick,  their  large  hat,  wide  breeches  and  cloaks, 
together  with  their  sitting  cross-legged,  make  them  appear  broader 
than  long.  Upon  the  road  they  ride  one  by  one.  Merchants  have 
their  horses,  with  the  heavy  baggage  packed  up  in  two  or  three 
trunks  or  bales,  led  before  them.  They  follow,  sitting  on  horseback, 
af\er  the  manner  above  described.  As  to  the  bridle,  the  traveller 
hath  nothing  to  do  with  that,  the  horse  being  led  by  one  of  his  foot- 
men, who  Walks  at  the  horse's  right  side,  next  by  the  head,  and 
together  with  his  companions  sings  some  merry  song  or  other,  to 
divert  themselves,  and  to  animate  their  horses. 

"  The  Japanese  look  upon  our  Euroj)ean  way  of  sitting  on  horse- 
back, and  holding  the  bridle  one's  self,  as  warlike  and  properly 
becoming  a  soldier.  For  this  very  reason  they  seldom  or  never  use 
it  in  their  journeys.  It  is  more  frequent  among  people  of  quality 
in  cities,  where  they  go  a  visiting  one  another.  13ut  even  then  the 
rider  (who  makes  but  a  sorry  appearance  when  sitting  after  our 
manner)  holils  the  bridle  merely  for  form,  the  horse  being  still  led 
by  one,  and  sometimes  by  two,  footmen,  who  walk  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  holding  it  by  the  bit.  Their  saddles  come  nearer  our  Ger- 
man saddles  than  those  of  any  Asiatic  nation.  The  stirrup-leath- 
ers are  very  short.  A  broad  round  leather  hangs  down  on  both 
sidi»s,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Tartars,  to  defend  the  legs.  The  stir- 
rup is  made  of  iron,  or  Sowaas,  very  thick  and  heavy,  —  not  unlike 
the  sole  of  a  foot,  and  open  on  one  side,  for  the  rider  to  get  hia 
foot  loose  with  ease,  in  case  of  a  fall,  —  commonly  of  an  exceeding 
nciit  workmanship,  and  inlaid  with  silver.  Tho  reins  are  not  of 
leath/T,  as  ours,  but  of  silk,  and  fastened  to  the  bit. 

'*  Besides  going  on  horseback,  there  is  another  more  stately  and 
expensive  way  of  travelling  in  this  country,  and  that  is  to  be  car- 
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ried  10  Norimans  and  Eiing<a^  or  particular  sorts  of  diiun  or  litter* 
Hie  fiame  is  usual  likewise  in  cities.  People  of  quality  are  outM 
about  after  this  manner  for  state,  others  for  ease  and  conyemeniDQ. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  litters  men  of  quality  go  in, 
and  those  of  ordinary -people.  The  former  are  sumptuous  and  mag- 
nifioent,  according  to  every  one's  rank  and  riches.  The  latter  are 
plain  and  simple.  The  former  are  commonly  called  Norimons,  the 
latter  Kangos.  The  vulgar  (in  all  nations  master  of  the  language) 
have  called  them  by  two  different  names,  though,  in  fiict,  they  are 
bat  one  thing.  Norimon  bignifies,  properly  speaking,  a  thing  to  sit 
in ;  Kango,  a  basket.  Both  sorts  rise  through  such  a  variety  of 
degrees,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from  the  plainest  to  the 
BKMt  curious,  that  a  fine  Kango  is  scarce  to  be  distinguished  fVom  a 
plain  and  simple  Norimon,  but  by  its  pole.  The  pole  of  a  Kango 
is  plain,  masny,  all  of  one  piece,  and  smaller  than  that  of  a  Nori- 
mon, which  is  large,  curiously  adorned  and  hollow.  The  pole  of  a 
Norimon  is  made  up  of  four  thin  boards,  neatly  joined  together,  in 
form  of  a  wide  arch,  and  much  lighter  than  it  appears  to  be. 
Princes  and  great  lords  show  their  rank  and  nobility,  amongst 
other  things,  particularly  by  the  length  and  largeness  of  the  poles 
of  their  Norimons.  People  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  of  greater 
quality  than  they  really  are,  are  apt  now  and  then  to  get  the  poles 
of  their  Norimons  or  Kangos  much  larger  than  they  ought  to  have 
been.  But  then,  also,  they  are  liable  to  be  obliged  by  the  magis- 
trates, if  they  come  to  Know  of  it^  to  reduce  them  to  their  former 
size,  with  a  severe  reprimand,  if  not  a  considerable  punishment, 
into  the  bargain.  This  regulation,  however,  doth  not  concern  the 
women,  ibr  they  may,  if  they  please,  make  use  of  larger  poles 
than  their  own  and  their  husbands'  quality  would  entitle  them  to. 
The  Norimon  itself  is  a  small  room,  of  an  oblong  square  figure,  big 
enough  for  one  person  conveniently  to  sit  or  lie  in,  curiously  woven 
of  fine,  thin,  split  bamboos,  sometimes  japanned  and  finely  [minted, 
with  a  small  folding-door  on  each  side,  sometimes  a  small  window 
before  and  behind.  Sometimes  it  is  fitted  up  for  the  conveniency 
of  sleeping  in  it.  It  has  at  top  a  roof,  which  in  rainy  weather  haft 
a  oovering  of  varnished  pa]  er.  It  is  carried  by  two,  four,  eight  or 
more  men,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  person  in  it,  who  (if  he 
be  a  prince  or  lord  of  a  province)  carry  the  pole  on  the  palms  of 
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their  hands ;  otherwise,  they  lay  it  upon  their  shoulders.  All  these 
Norimon-men  are  clad  in  the  same  livery,  with  the  coat  of*  arms  or 
mark  of  their  masters.  They  are  every  now  and  then  relieved  by 
others,  who  in  the  mean  time  walk  by  the  Norimon's  side. 

"The  Kangos  are  not  near  so  fine  nor  so  well  attended.  They  are 
much  of  the  same  figure,  but  smaller,  with  a  solid,  square,  or  some* 
times  a  round,  pole,  which  is  cither  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of 
die  roof,  or  put  through  it  underneath.  The  Kangos  commonly 
made  use  of  for  travelling,  chiefly  for  carrying  people  over  moun- 
tains, are  very  poor  and  plain,  and  so  small,  that  one  cannot 
sit  in  them  without  very  great  inconveniency,  bowing  the  head 
and  laying  the  legs  across.  They  are  not  unlike  a  basket  with  a 
round  bottom,  and  a  flat  roof,  which  one  reaches  with  his  head.  In 
such  Kangos  we  are  carried  over  the  rocks  and  mountains,  which 
are  not  Ciisily  to  be  passed  on  horseback.  Three  men  are  appointed 
for  every  Kango,  who,  indeed,  for  the  heaviness  of  their  burden,  have 
eomgh  to  do.'' 
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"  The  empire  of  Japan,"  says  Kiimpfer,  "  is  divided  into  seven 
great  tracts,*  every  one  of  which  il  bounded  by  a  highway,  and,  as 
these  tracts  are  subdivided  into  provinces,  so  there  are  particular 
ways  leading  to  and  from  every  one  of  these  provinces,  all  ending 
in  the  great  highways,  as  small  rivers  lose  themselves  in  great  ones. 
These  highways  are  so  broad  that  two  companies,  though  never 
60  great,  can,  without  hindrance,  pass  by  one  another.  That  com- 
pany, which,  according  to  their  way  of  speaking,  goes  up,  that  is, 
to  Miako,  takes  the  left  side  of  the  way,  and  that  which  comes  from 
Miako  the  right.  All  the  highways  are  divided  into  measured 
miles,  which  are  all  marked,  and  begin  from  the  great  bridge  at 
Jedo  as  the  common  centre.  This  bridge  is  by  way  of  prcc-niinence, 
called  NipofibaSy  that  is,  the  bridge  of  Japan.  Jiy  this  means,  a 
traveller,  in  whatever  part  of  the  empire  he  be,  may  know  at  any 
time  how  many  Japanese  miles  it  is  from  thence  to  Jedo.  The 
miles  are  marked  by  two  small  hills  thrown  up,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  way,  opposite  each  other,  and  planted  at  the  top  with  one  or 
more  trees.  At  the  end  of  every  tract,  province,  or  smaller  district, 
a  wooden  or  stone  pillar  is  set  up  in  the  highway,  with  characters 
upon  it,  showing  what  provinces  or  lands  they  are  which  here 
bound  upon  each  other,  and  to  whom  thoy  belong.  Like  pillars  are 
erected  at  the  entry  of  the  side-ways  which  turn  off  from  the  great 

♦  This  is  exclusive  of  the  central  tract  or  imperial  domain  (consisting  of 
ftve  provinces),  and  also  of  the  two  island  provinces  of  Iki  and  Tsu-sima. 
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highway,  showing  what  province  or  dominion  they  lead  to,  and  the 
distance  in  leagues  to  the  next  remarkable  place.  The  natives,  as 
they  improve  every  inch  of  ground,  plant  firs  and  cypress  trees  in 
rows  along  the  roads  over  the  ridges  of  hills,  mountains  and  other 
barren  places.  No  firs  or  cypress  can  be  cut  down  without  leave  of 
the  magistrate  of  the  place,  and  they  must  always  plant  young  oner 
instead  of  those  they  cut  down. 

"  In  our  journey  to  court  we  pass  along  two  of  these  chief  high- 
ways, and  go  by  water  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  our  whole 
journey  is  divided  into  three  parts.  We  set  out  from  Nagasaki  to 
go  by  land  across  the  island  Kiusiu,  to  the  town  of  Kokura^  where 
we  arrive  in  five  days.  From  Kokura  we  pass  the  straits  in  small 
boats  to  Simofiosek%  a  convenient  and  secure  harbor,  about  two 
leagues  off,  where  we  find  our  barge,  with  the  baggage,  riding  at 
anchor  and  waiting  our  arrival.  Tlie  road  from  Nagasaki  to 
Kokura  is  called  by  the  Japanese  Saikaido,  that  is,  the  west 
sea  way.*  At  Sinionoscki  we  go  on  board  our  barge  for  Fiogo, 
where  we  arrive  in  eight  days,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  wind. 
Osaka^  a  city  very  famous  for  the  extent  of  its  commerce  and  the 
wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  lies  about  thirteen  Japanese  water-leagues 
from  Fiogo,  which,  on  account  of  the  shallowncjss  of  the  water,  wo 
make  in  small  boats,  leaving  our  large  barge  at  Fiogo  till  our  return. 
From  Osaka  we  go  again  by  land,  over  the  great  island  Nipon,  as 
far  as  Jedo,  the  emperor's  residence,  where  we  arrive  in  about  four- 
teen djiys  or  more.  Tlie  road  from  Osaka  to  Jedo  is  by  the  Japan- 
ese called  Takaido^  that  is,  the  east  sea  or  coast  way.  "Wo  stay  at 
Jedo  about  twenty  days,  or  upwanls ;  and  having  had  an  audience 
of  his  imperial  majesty,  and  paid  our  respects  to  some  of  his  chief 
ministers  and  favorites,  we  return  to  Nagasaki  the  same  way,  com- 
pleting our  whole  journey  in  about  three  montlis*  timet 

♦  For  a  pnrt  of  the  distance  across  Siusiu  (or  Ximo),  different  rentes  were 
taken  in  the  fii-yt  and  second  of  Kampfer's  journeys.  In  the  first  he  crossed 
the  jrulf  of  Oiiwira  ;  in  the  second,  the  pulf  of  Simahara,  these  two  gulfs  en- 
closing; the  peninsula  of  Oinura,  the  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  east 

t  Tiio  distance  is  reckoned  by  the  Japanese  at  three  hundretl  and  thirty 
two  t<»  throe  hundred  and  thirty-three  leagues  ;  but  these  Japanese  leagues 
are  of  uucfjual  length,  varying  from  eighteen  thousand  to  about  thirteen 
thousand  feet,  and  the  water-leagues  generally  shorter  than  those  by  land* 
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Min  most  parts  of  Saikaido,  and  everywhere  apon  TokaidOy 
brtween  the  towns  and  vilkges,  there  is  a  straight  row  of  fin 
planted  on  each  side  of  the  road,  which  by  their  agreeable  shade 
make  the  journey  both  pleasant  and  convenient.  The  gromid  is 
kept  clean  and  neat^  convenient  ditches  and  outlets  are  contrived  to 
carry  off  the  rain-water,  and  strong  dikes  are  cast  up  to  keep  off 
that  which  comes  down  from  higher  places.  Tliis  makes  the  road 
at  all  times  good  and  pleasant,  unless  it  be  then  raining  and  the 
ground  ^limy.  The  neighboring  villages  must  jointly  keep  them  in 
repair,  and  sweep  and  clean  them  every  day.  People  of  great 
quality  cause  the  road  to  be  swept  with  brooms,  just  before  they 
•paas  it ;  and  there  lie  heaps  of  sand  in  readiness,  at  due  distances 
(brought  thither  some  days  before),  to  spread  over  the  road,  in  Order 
to  dry  it,  in  case  it  should  rain  upon  their  arrival.  The  lords  of 
the  several  provinces,  and  the  princes  of  the  imperial  blood,  in  their 
journeys,  find,  at  every  two  or  three  leagues*  distance,  huts  of  green- 
leaved  branches  erected  for  them,  with  a  private  apartment,  where 
tiiey  way  step  in  for  their  pleasures  or  necessities.  The  inspectors 
for  repairing  the  highway  are  at  no  great  trouble  to  get  people  to 
dean  theui,  for  whatever  makes  the  roads  nasty  is  of  some  use  to 
the  neigh!x)ring  couutiy  people,  so  that  they  rather  strive  who  shall 
first  carry  it  away.  The  piue-nub--,  branches  and  leaves,  which  fall 
down  daily  from  the  firs,  are  gathered  for  fuel  to  supply  the  want 
of  wood,  which  is  very  scarce  in  some  places.  Nor  doth  horses' 
dung  lie  long  upon  the  ground,  but  is  K)on  taken  up  by  poor  coun- 
try children,  and  serves  to  manure  the  fields.  For  the  same  reason 
care  is  taken  that  the  filth  of  travellers  be  not  lost,  and  there  are  in 
several  places,  nesir  country  people's  houses,  or  in  their  fields, 
houses  of  office  built  for  them.  Old  shoes  of  horses  and  men, 
which  are  thrown  away  as  useless,  are  gathered  in  the  same  houses, 
burnt  to  ashes,  and  added  to  the  mixture.  Supplies  of  this  com- 
position are  ke^it  in  large  tubs  or  tuns,  buried  even  with  the  ground 
in  their  villages  and  fields,  and,  being  not  covered,  afford  full  as 
ungratelul  and  putrid  a  smell  of  radishes  (which  is  the  common 
food  of  country  people)  to  tender  noses,  as  the  neatness  and  beauty 
of  the  road  is  agreeable  to  the  eyes. 

In  the  proportion  of  five  to  three.     Kampfer  makes  the  whole  dLstanoe  two 
httttdnid  German  or  about  dght  handred  English  miles. 
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*  In  several  parts  of  the  country  the  roads  go  over  hills  and 
mountains,  which  are  sometimes  so  steep  and  high,  that  travellers 
are  necessitated  to  get  themselves  carried  over  them  in  kangos, 
such  as  I  have  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  because  they 
cannot,  without  great  diflSculty  and  danger,  pass  them  on  horseback. 
But  even  this  part  of  the  road,  which  may  be  called  bad  in  com- 
parison toothers,  is  green  and  pleasant,  for  the  abundance  of  springs 
of  clear  water,  and  green  bushes,  and  this  all  the  year  round,  but 
particularly  in  the  spring,  when  the  flower-bearing  trees  and  shrubs 
being  then  in  their  full  blossom,  prove  an  additional  beauty,  afford- 
ing to  the  eye  a  curious  view,  and  filling  the  nose  with  agreeable 
scent. 

"  Several  of  the  rivers  we  are  to  cross  over,  chiefly  upon  Tokai- 
do,  run  with  so  impetuous  a  rapidity  towards  the  sea,  that  they 
will  bear  no  bridge  nor  boat,  and  this  by  reason  partly  of  the 
neighboring  snow-mountains,  where  they  arise,  partly  of  the 
frequent  great  rains,  which  swell  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make 
them  overflow  their  banks.  These  must  be  forded.  Men,  horses 
and  baggage,  are  delivered  up  to  the  care  of  certain  people,  bred  up 
to  this  business,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  the  places  which  are  the  most  proper  fur  fording.  These 
people,  as  they  are  made  answerable  for  their  passengers*  lives,  and 
all  accidents  that  might  befall  them  in  the  passage,  exert  all  their 
strength,  care  and  dexterity,  to  support  them  with  their  arms  against 
the  impetuosity  of  the  river,  and  the  stones  rolling  down  from  the 
mountains  where  the  rivers  arise.  Norimons  are  carried  over  by 
the  same  people. 

"  The  chief  of  these  rivers  is  the  formidable  Gingawa^  which  sep- 
arates the  two  provinces  Tutomi  and  Suruoa.  The  passage  of 
this  river  is  what  all  travellers  are  apprehensive  of,  not  only  for  its 
uncommon  rapidity  and  swiftness,  but  because  sometimes,  chiefly 
after  rains,  it  swells  so  high,  that  they  are  necessitated  to  stay  sev« 
eral  days  on  either  bank,  till  the  full  of  the  water  makes  it  passable, 
or  till  they  will  venture  the  passage,  and  desire  to  be  set  over  at 
their  own  peril.  The  rivers  Fusi-Jedagawa  and  Ahijawa^  in  the 
last  mentioned  province,  are  of  the  like  nature,  but  not  so  much 
dreaded. 

There  are  many  other  shallow  and  rapid  rivers,  but  because 
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they  are  not  near  so  broad  nor  impetuoua  aa  those  above  mentioned 
passengers  are  ferried  over  them  in  boats,  which  are  boilt  after  a 
particular  fiishion  proper  for  sudi  a  passage,  with  flat,  thin  bottoms, 
which  will  give  way,  so  that  if  they  run  aground,  or  up<m  some 
great  stone,  they  may  easily,  and  without  any  danger  slide  over  it 
and  get  o£f  again.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  river  Teruiu^in  the 
province  Tcjtomi;  Puiigawa^  in  the  province  Seeuga;  Benrm^ 
in  the  province  Musasi,  and  Askagaioa^  which  is  particularly 
remarkable,  for  that  its  bed  continually  alters,  for  which  reason 
inconstant  people  are  compared  to  it  in  proverb. 

**  Strong,  broad  bridges  are  laid  over  all  other  rivers  which  do 
not  run  with  so  much  rapidity,  nor  alter  their  beds.  These  bridges 
are  built  of  cedar,  and  kept  in  constant  repair,  so  that  they  look  at 
all  times  as  if  they  had  been  but  lately  finished.  They  are  railed 
on  both  sides.  As  one  may  travel  all  over  Japan  without  paying 
any  taxes  or  customs,  so  likewise  they  know  nothing  of  any  money 
to  be  paid  by  way  of  a  toll  for  the  repair  of  highways  and  bridges. 
Only  in  some  places  the  custom  is,  in  winter-time,  to  give  the 
bridge-keeper,  who  is  to  look  after  the  bridge,  a  seni  for  his 
trouble. 

•*  That  part  of  our  journey  to  court  made  by  water  is  along  the 
coasts  of  the  great  island  Nipon,  which  wc  huvc  on  ourlefV,  steering 
our  course  so  as  to  continue  always  in  sight  of  land,  and  not  above 
one  or  two  leagues  ofi"  it  at  farthest,  that  in  case  of  a  storm  ar'ising 
it  may  be  in  our  power  forthwith  to  put  into  some  harbor.  Coming 
out  of  the  straits  of  Simonoseki,  we  continue  for  some  time  in  sight 
of  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  Kiosiu.  Ilaving  left  these  coasts,  we 
come  in  sight  of  those  of  the  island  Sikokf.  We  then  make  the 
island  AwApsi,  and,  steering  between  this  island  and  the  main  land 
of  the  province  Idsumi,  we  put  into  the  harbor  of  OsaJca^  and  so 
end  that  part  of  our  journey  to  court  which  must  be  made  by  sea. 
All  these  coasts  are  very  much  frequented,  not  only  by  the  princes 
and  lords  of  the  empire,  with  their  retinues,  travelling  to  and  from 
court,  but  likewise  by  the  merchants  of  the  country,  going  from  one 
province  to  another  to  buy  and  sell,  so  that  one  may  chance  on 
Bome  days  to  see  upwards  of  a  hundred  ships  under  sail.  The 
coasts  hereabouts  are  rocky  and  mountainous ;  but  many  of  the 
moantainl  are  cultivated  to  their  very  tops ;  they  are  well  inhab» 
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lied  and  stocked  with  villages,  castles  and  small  towns.  There  are 
very  good  harbors  in  several  places,  where  ships  put  in  at  night  to 
lie  at  anchor,  commonly  upon  good  clean  ground,  in  four  to  eight 
fathoms. 

"  In  this  voyage  we  pass  innumerable  small  islands,  particularly 
in  the  straits  between  Sikokf  and  Nipon.  They  are  all  mountain- 
ous, and  for  the  most  part  barren  and  uncultivated  rocks.  Some 
few  have  a  tolerable  good  soil  and  sweet  water.  These  are  inhab- 
ited, and  the  mountains,  though  never  so  steep,  cultivated  up  to 
their  tops.  These  mountains  (as  also  those  of  the  main  land  of 
Nipon)  have  several  rows  of  firs  planted  for  ornament's  sake  along 
their  ridges  at  top,  which  makes  them  look  at  a  distance  as  if  they 
were  fringed,  and  affords  a  very  curious  prospect.  There  is  hardly 
an  island,  of  the  inhabited  ones,  but  what  hath  a  convenient  har 
bor,  with  good  anchoring  ground,  where  ships  may  lie  safe.  All 
Japanese  pilots  know  this  very  well,  and  will  sometimes  come  to  an 
anchor  upon  very  slight  pretences.  Nor,  indeed,  are  they  much  to 
be  blamed  for  an  over-carefulness,  or  too  great  a  circumspection, 
which  some  would  be  apt  to  call  fear  and  cowardice.  Their  ships 
are  not  built  strong  enough  to  bear  the  shocks  and  tossings  of  huge 
raging  waves.  The  deck  is  so  loose  that  it  will  let  the  water 
run  through,  unless  the  mast  hath  been  taken  down  and  the  ship 
covered,  partly  with  mats,  partly  with  sails.  The  stern  is  laid  quito 
open,  and,  if  the  sea  runs  high,  the  waves  will  beat  in  on  all  sides. 
In  short,  the  whole  structure  is  so  weak  that,  a  storm  approaching, 
unless  anchor  be  forthwith  cast,  the  sails  taken  in,  and  the  mast  let 
down,  it  is  in  danger  every  moment  to  be  shattered  to  pieces. 

"  All  the  ships  and  boats  we  met  with  on  our  voyage  by  sea  were 
built  of  fir  or  cedar,  both  which  grow  in  great  plenty  in  the  coun- 
try. They  are  of  a  different  structure,  according  to  the  purposes 
and  the  waters  for  which  they  are  built.  The  pleasure-boats,  made 
use  of  only  for  going  up  and  down  rivers,  or  to  cross  small  bays, 
are  widely  different  in  their  structure,  according  to  the  possessor'? 
fancy.  Commonly  they  are  built  for  rowing.  The  first  and  lower- 
most deck  is  flat  and  low  ;  another,  more  lofty,  with  open  windows, 
stands  upon  it,  and  this  may  be  divided,  like  their  houses,  by  fold- 
ing screens,  as  they  please,  into  several  apartments.  Several  partA 
are  curiously  adorned  with  variety  of  flags  and  other  ornaments. 

25* 
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"  Tlie  merdiaDi-ahips  which  ventare  out  at  sea,  though  not  very 
fiir  from  the  coasts,  and  serve  for  the  transport  of  men  and  gooda 
from  one  island  or  province  to  another,  deserve  a  more  accurate 
description.  Thej  are  commonly  eighty-four  feet  long  and 
twenty-four  broad,  built  for  sailing  as  well  as  rowing.  They 
run  tapering  from  the  middle  towards  the  stem,  and  both  ends 
of  the  keel  stand  out  of  the  water  considerably.  The  body  of 
the  ship  is  not  built  bulging,  as  our  European  ones;  but  that 
part  which  stands  below  the  surface  of  the  water  runs  almost  in  a 
straight  line  towards  the.  keel.  The  st^m  is  broad  and  flat,  with  a 
wide  opening  in  the  middle  for  the  easier  management  of  the  rud- 
der, which  reaches  down  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  lays 
open  all  the  inside  to  the  eye.  The  deck,  somewhat  raised  towards 
the  3tem,  consists  only  of  deal  boards  laid  loose,  witliout  anything 
to  fasten  them  together.  It  rises  but  little  above  the  surPuoe  of  the 
water,  when  the  ship  hath  its  full  lading,  and  is  almost  covered 
with  a  sort  of  a  cabin,  full  a  man's  height,  only  a  small  part  of  it 
towards  the  stern  being  left  empty  to  lay  up  the  anchor  and  other 
tackle.  This  cabin  jets  beyond  the  ship  about  two  feet  on  each 
side ;  and  there  arc  sliding-windows  round  it,  which  may  be  opened 
or  shut,  as  occasion  rei^uires.  In  the  furthermost  parts  are  the  cab- 
ins, or  rooms  for  passengers,  separate  from  each  other  by  folding 
screens  and  doors,  with  floors  covered  with  fine  neat  mats.  The 
furthermost  cabin  is  always  reckoned  the  best,  and  for  this  reason 
assigned*  to  the  chief  passenger.  The  roof,  or  upper  deck,  is  flat- 
tish,  and  made  of  neat  boards  curiously  joined  together.  In  rainy 
weather  the  mast  is  let  down  upon  the  upper  deck,  and  the  sail 
extended  over  it,  afibrding  to  the  sailors  and  the  people  employed 
in  the  ship*s  service  shelter  and  a  place  to  sleep  at  night.  Some- 
times, and  the  better  to  defend  the  upper  deck,  it  is  covered  with 
common  straw  mats,  which  for  this  purpose  lie  there  at  hand.  The 
ship  hath  but  one  sail,  made  of  hemp,  and  very  large.  She  hath 
also  but  one  mast,  standing  up  about  a  fathom  beyond  her  middle 
towards  the  stern.  This  mast,  which  is  of  the  same  lenirth  with  the 
ship,  is  hoiKted  up  by  pulleys,  and  again,  when  the  ship  comes  to  an 
anchor,  let  down  upon  deck.  The  anchors  are  of  iron,  and  cables 
twisted  of  straw,  and  stronger  than  one  would  imagine.  Ships  of 
thifl  burden  have  commonly  thirty  or  forty  hands  apiece  to  row 
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tbem,  if  the  wind  fails.  The  watermen's  benches  are  towards  the 
stem.  They  row  according  to  the  air  of  a  song,  or  other  noi.sc, 
which  serves  at  the  same  time  to  direct  and  reijulate  their  work 
and  to  encourage  the  rowers.  They  do  not  row  after  our  Europeac 
manner,  extending  their  oars  straight  forwards,  and  cutting  just 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  let  them  fall  down  into  the  water 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  then  lift  them  up  again.  This  way  of 
rowing  not  only  answers  all  the  ends  of  the  other,  but  is  done  with 
less  trouble.  The  benches  of  the  rowers  are  raised  considerably 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Their  oars  are,  besides,  made  in  a 
particular  manner,  calculated  for  this  way  of  rowing,  being  not 
straight  like  our  Kuroj)ean  oars,  but  somewhat  bent,  with  a  mova- 
ble joint  in  the  middle,  which,  yielding  to  the  violent  pressure  of  the 
water,  facilitates  iho  takinsr  them  up.  The  shi]»*s  timbers  and  planks 
are  fastened  together  with  hooks  and  bands  of  copper.  The  stem 
is  adorned  with  a  knot  of  frin;;es  made  of  thin,  lon;r»  black  strings. 
3Ien  of  quality  in  their  voyages  have  their  cabin  hung  all  about 
with  cloth,  whereupon  is  stitched  their  coats  of  arms.  Their  pike 
of  state,  as  the  badge  of  their  authority,  is  put  up  upon  the  stem 
on  one  side  of  the  ruddier.  On  the  other  side  there  is  a  weather- 
flag  for  the  use  of  the  pilot.  In  small  ships,  as  soon  as  they  come 
to  an  anchor,  the  rudder  is  hoisted  up,  and  one  end  of  it  extendiid 
to  the  shore,  so  that  one  may  pass  through  the  opening  of  the  stern, 
as  through  a  back  door,  and  walking  over  the  rudder,  as  over  a 
bridge,  get  ashore.  Thus  much  of  the  ships.  I  proceed  now  t/» 
other  structures  and  buildings  travellers  meet  with  in  their  journeys 
by  land. 

"  It  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  the  buildings  of  this  coun- 
try, ecclesiastical  or  *  civil,  public  or  private,  being  commonly 
low  and  of  wood,  are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  ours  ia 
Europe,  neither  in  largeness  nor  magnificence.  The  houses  of  pri- 
vate persons  never  exceed  six  kins,  or  thirty-six  feet  in  heiglit. 
Nay,  't  is  but  seldom  they  build  their  houses  so  high,  unless  they 
design  them  also  for  warehouses.  Even  the  palaces  of  the  Dairi, 
♦ho  secular  monarcli,  and  of  the  princes  and  lords,  are  not  \bovo 
one  story  high.  And  although  there  be  many  common  houses, 
chiefly  in  towns,  of  two  stories,  yet  the  upper  story,  if  it  deserveti 
that  name,  is  generally  very  low,  unfit  to  be  inhabited,  and  good  ibi 
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litUe  else  but  to  lay  up  some  of  the  least  necessary  household  goods^ 
it  being  often  without  a  ceiling  or  any  other  cover  but  the  bare  roo£ 
The  reason  of  their  building  their  houses  so  low,  is  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes,  which  prove  much  more  fatal  to  lofty  and  massy 
buildings  of  stone,  than  to  low  and  small  houses  of  wood.  But  if 
the  houses  of  the  Japanese  be  not  so  large,  lofty,  or  so  substantially 
built  as  ours,  they  are  on  the  other  hand  greatly  to  be  admired -for 
their  uncommon  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  curious  furniture.  I 
could  not  help  taking  notice  that  the  furniture  and  the  several  orna- 
ments of  their  apartments  make  a  far  more  graceful  and  handsome 
appearance  in  rooms  of  a  small  compass,  than  they  would  do  in 
large,  lofty  halls.  They  have  none,  or  but  few,  partition  walls  to 
divide  their  rooms  from  each  other,  but  uistead  of  them  make  use 
of  folding  screens,  made  of  colored  or  gilt  paper,  and  laid  into 
wooden  frames,  which  they  can  put  up  or  remove  whenever  they 
please,  and  by  this  means  enlarge  their  rooms  or  make  them  nar- 
rower, as  it  best  suits  their  fancy  or  convenience.  The  floors  are 
somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  are  all  made  of 
boards,  nejitly  covered  with  fine  mats,*  the  borders  whereof  are 
curiously  fringcxl,  embroidered,  or  otherwise  neatly  adorned.  All 
mats  are  of  the  same  size  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  wit,  a  kin, 
or  six  feet  long,t  and  half  a  kin  broad.  All  the  lower  part  of  the 
bouse,  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  second  story,  if  there  be  any, 
the  doors,  windows,^  posts  and  passages,  are  curiously  painted  and 
vamisheil.  The  ceilings  arc  neatly  covered  with  gilt  or  silver  col- 
ored paper,  embellished  with  flowers,  and  the  screens  in  several 
rooms  curiously  painted.  In  short,  there  is  not  one  comer  in  the 
whole  house  but  looks  handsome  and  pretty,  and  this  the  rather 
since  all  their  furniture  may  be  bought  at  an  easy  rate. 

"  I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  it  is  very  healthful  to  live 

♦  Throe  or  four  inches  thick  (according  to  Thunberg),  and  made  of  rushes 
and  rice  straw. 

t  Japanese  feet,  that  is,  for,  according  to  Klaproth  {Annalet  det  Emp.  du 
Japon)y  papjc  404,  note,  the  kin  is  ecpial  to  seven  fwt  four  inches  and  a 
half,  Uhineland  (whicli  d<>es  not  differ  much  from  our  Knglish)  raea«ure. 

%  These  windows  are  of  light  frames,  which  may  be  tiken  out,  and  put  in, 
and  slid  behind  each  other,  at  pleasure,  divided  into  parallelograms  like  our 
panes  of  glass,  and  covered  with  paper.    Glass  windows  are  iml  nown* 
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in  these  houses,  and  that  in  this  particula:  they  are  far  beyond  ours 
in  Europe,  because  of  their  being  built  all  of  cedar  wood,  or  fir ; 
and  because  the  windows  are  generally  contrived  so  that  upon 
opening  them,  and  removing  the  screens  which  separate  the  roomB, 
a  free  passage  is  left  for  the  air  through  the  whole  house. 

*»  I  took  notice  that  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  planks,*  or 
shingles  of  wood,  rests  upon  thick,  strong,  heavy  beams,  as  large  as 
they  can  get  them,  and  that  the  second  story  is  generally  built 
stronger  and  more  substantial  than  the  first.  This  they  do  by  rea- 
son of  the  frequent  earthquakes  which  happen  in  this  country, 
because,  they  observe,  that  in  case  of  a  violent  shock,  the  pressure 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  house  upon  the  lower,  which  is  built  much 
lighter,  keeps  the  whole  from  being  overthrown. 

**  The  castles  of  the  Japanese  nobility  are  built,  either  on  great 
rivers,  or  upon  hills  and  rising  grounds.  They  take  in  a  vast  deal 
of  room,  and  consist  commonly  of  three  different  fortresses,  or  en- 
closures, which  cover  and  defend,  or,  if  possible,  encompass  one 
another.  Each  enclosure  is  surrounded  and  defended  by  a  clean, 
deep  ditch,  and  a  thick,  strong  wall,  built  of  stone  or  earth,  with 
strong  gates.  Guns  they  have  none.  Tlie  principal  and  innermost 
castle  or  enclosure  is  called  the  Faumas^  that  is,  the  true  or  chief 
castle.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  prince  or  lord  who  is  in  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  as  such  it  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  square, 
large,  white  tower,  three  or  four  stories  high,  with  a  small  roof 
enconjpassing  each  story  like  a  crown  or  garland.  In  the  second 
enclosure,  called  Nlnmas^  that  is,  the  second  castle,  are  lodged  the 
gentlemen  of  the  prince's  bed-chamber,  his  stewards,  secretaries  and 
other  chief  officers,  who  are  to  give  a  constant  attendance  about  his 
person.  The  empty  spaces  are  cultivated,  and  turned  either  into 
gardens  or  sown  with  rice.  The  third  and  outwardmost  enclosure 
is  called  Sotoyamei^  that  is,  the  outwardmost  defence ;  as,  also, 
Nlimomas,  that  is,  the  third  castle.  It  is  the  abode  of  a  numerous 
train  of  soldiers,  courtiers,  domestics  and  other  people,  everybody 
being  permitted  to  come  into  it.  The  white  walls,  bastions,  gates, 
each  of  which  hath  two  or  more  stories  built  over  it,  and  above  all 
the  beautiful  tower  of  the  innermost  castle,  are  extremely  pleasant 

•  Thunberg  says,  "  tiles  of  a  singular  make,  very  thick  and  h<»vy.** 
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to  behold  at  a  distance.  There  is  commonly  a  plaoe  withot  t  the 
castle  designed  for  a  rendezvous  and  review  of  troops.  Hence  H 
ai^pears,  that,  considering  wars  are  carried  on  in  this  country  with- 
out the  use  of  great  guns,  these  castles  are  well  enough  defended, 
and  of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  out  a  long  siege.  The  proprietors 
are  bound  to  take  particular  care  that  they  be  kept  in  constant 
repair.  However,  if  there  be  any  part  thereof  going  to  ruin,  the 
aame  cannot  be  rebuilt  without  the  knowledge  and  express  leave  of 
the  emperor.  Much  less  doth  the  emperor  su£fcr  new  ones  to  be 
built  in  any  part  of  his  dominions.  The  castles  where  the  princes 
"  or  lords  reside  are  commonly  seated  at  the  extremity  of  som^  large 
town,  which  encompasses  them  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon.* 

"Most  of  the  towns  are  very  populous,  and  well  built.  The 
streetB  are  generally  speaking  regular,  running  straight  forward, 
and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  as  if  they  had  been  laid 
out  at  one  time,  and  according  to  one  general  ground-plot.  The 
towns  are  not  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditcher.  The  two  chief 
gates,  where  people  go  in  and  out,  are  no  better  than  the  ordinary 
gates  which  stand  at  the  end  of  every  street,  and  are  shut  at  night. 
Sometimes  there  is  part  of  a  wall  built  contiguous  to  them  on 
each  side,  merely  for  ornament *s  sake.  In  larger  to\n]S,  where 
0Ome  prince  resides,  these  two  gates  are  a  little  handsomer,  and 
kept  in  better  repair,  and  there  is  conimoniy  a  strong  guard 
mounted,  all  out  of  respect  for  the  residing  prince.  The  rest  of 
the  town  generally  lies  open  to  the  fields,  and  is  but  seldom  enclosed 
even  with  a  common  hedge,  or  ditch.  In  our  journey  to  court,  I 
counted  thirty-three  towns  and  residences  of  princes  of  the  empire, 
some  whereof  we  passed  through,  but  saw  others  only  at  a  distance. 
Common  towns  and  large  villages  or  boroughs,  on  our  road,  I 
oomputed  at  from  seventy-seven  to  eighty  or  upwards.t 

**  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  great  number  of  shops  we  met 
with  in  all  the  cities,  towns  and  villages ;  whole  streets  being  scarce 
anything  else  but  continued  rows  of  shops  on  both  sides,  and  I  own, 

for  my  part,  that  I  could  not  well  conceive  how  the  whole  country 

.• 

*  In  a  JapAnene  map  brought  home  by  Kampfer  the  number  of  castles  in 
the  whole  empire  is  set  down  at  a  hundred  and  forty-six. 

t  The  whole  number  of  towns  in  the  empire,  great  and  btciW,  is  set  dowi 
in  the  abo^e  mentioned  map  at  more  than  thirteen  thousand. 
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Ib  able  to  furnish  customers  enough,  only  to  make  the  proprietors 
get  a  livelihood,  much  less  to  enrich  them. 

"The  villages  along  the  highways  in  the  great  island  Nipon, 
have  among  their  inhabitants  but  few  farmers,  the  far  greater  part 
being  made  up  by  people  who  resort  there  to  get  their  livelihood 
either  by  selling  some  odd  things  to  travellers,  or  by  servile  daily 
labor.  Most  of  these  villages  consist  only  of  one  long  street,  bor- 
dering on  each  side  of  the  highway,  which  is  sometimes  extended  to 
such  a  length  as  almost  to  reach  the  next  village. 

*'  The  houses  of  country  people  and  husbandmen  consist  of  four 
low  walls  covered  with  a  thatched  or  shingled  roof  In  the  back 
part  of  the  house  the  floor  is  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
street,  and  there  it  is  they  place  the  hearth  ;  the  rest  is  covered 
with  neat  mats.  Behind  the  street  door  hang  rows  of  coarse 
ropes  made  of  straw,  not  to  hinder  peoj)le  from  coming  in  or  going 
out,  but  to  serve  instead  of  a  lattice-window  to  prevent  such  as  are 
without  from  looking  in  and  observing  what  passes  within  doors. 
As  to  household  goods  they  have  but  few.  Many  children  and 
great  poverty  is  generally  what  they  are  possessed  of;  and  yet 
with  some  small  provision  of  rice,  plants  and  roots,  they  live  content 
and  happy. 

"  Passing  through  cities  and  villages  and  other  Inhabited  places, 
we  always  found,  u{)on  one  of  the  chief  public  streets,  a  small  place 
encompassed  with  grates,  for  the  supreme  will,  as  the  usual  way  of 
speaking  is  in  this  country,  that  is,  for  the  imperial  orders  and 
I»roclaiuations.  The  lord  or  governor  of  every  province  publishes 
them  in  his  own  name  for  the  instruction  of  passengers.  They  are 
written,  article  by  article,  in  large,  fair  characters,  upon  a  square 
table  of  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  standing  upon  a  post  at  least  twelve 
feet  high.  We  saw  several  of  these  tables,  as  we  travelled  along,  of 
different  dates  and  upon  different  subjects.  The  chief,  largest  and 
oldest,  contain  the  edict  against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  setting 
forth  also  proper  orders  relating  to  the  image-trampling  inquisition, 
and  specifying  what  reward  is  to  be  given  to  any  person  or  persons 
that  discover  a  Christian  or  a  priest.  The  lords  or  governors  of  prov- 
inces put  up  their  own  orders  and  edicts  in  the  same  place.  This 
iri  the  reason  why  there  are  sometimes  so  many  standing  behind  or 
nciir  one  another,  that  it  is  scarce  possible  *o  s^a  and  to  read  theiQ 
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stand  commonlj  on  rising  grounds,  and  in  the  most  conspicaoog 
places.  Others,  which  are  without,  are  built  on  the  ascent  of  hilla 
and  mountains.  All  are  most  sweetly  seated,  —  a  curious  view  of 
the  adjacent  country,  a  spring  or  rivulet  of  clear  water,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  a  wood,  with  pleasant  walks,  being  necessary  for 
the  spots  on  which  these  holy  structures  are  to  be  built. 

**  All  these  temples  are  built  of  the  best  cedars  and  firs,  and 
adorned  within  with  many  carved  images.  In  the  middle  of  the 
temple  stands  a  fine  altar,  with  one  or  more  gilt  idols  upon  it,  and 
a  beautiful  candlestick,  with  sweet-scented  dindles  burning  b6fi>ro 
it.  The  whole  temple  is  so  neatly  and  curiously  adorned,  that  one 
would  fancy  himself  transported  into  a  Boman  Catholio  choroh, 
did  not  the  monstrous  shape  of  the  idols,  which  are  therein  wor- 
shipped, evince  the  contrary.  The  whole  empire  is  full  of  these 
temples,  and  their  priests  are  without  number.  Only  in  and  about 
Miako  they  count  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three 
temples,  and  thirty-seven  thousand  and  ninety-three  Siukku,  or 
priests,  to  attend  them. 

**  The  sanctity  of  the  Mia,  or  temples  sacred  to  the  gods  of  old 
worshipped  in  the  country,  requires  also  that  they  should  be  built 
in  some  lofty  place,  or,  at  least,  at  some  distance  from  unclean, 
common  grounds.  I  have  elsewhere  observed  that  they  are  at- 
tended only  by  secular  persons.*  A  neat  broad  walk  turns  in  from 
the  highway  towards  these  temples.  At  the  beginning  of  the  walk 
is  a  stately  and  magnificent  gate,  built  either  of  stone  or  of  wood, 
with  a  square  table,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  on  which  the 
name  of  the  god  to  whom  the  temple  is  consecrated  is  written  or 
engraved  in  golden  characters. 

"  Of  this  magnificent  entry  one  may  justly  say,  Pariuriunt 
Monies ;  for  if  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  walk,  which  is  some- 
times several  hundred  paces  long,  instead  of  a  pompous,  magnificent 
building,  you  find  nothing  but  a  low,  mean  structure  of  wood,  often 
all  hid  amidst  trees  and  bushes,  with  one  single  grated  window  to 
look  into  it,  and  within  either  all  empty,  or  adorned  only  with  a  look- 
ing-glass of  metal,  placed  in  the  middle,  and  hung  about  with  some 

*  Kampfer's  meaning  seems  to  be  only  that  the  Sinto  priests  were  not 
monks  living  together  in  convents,  like  the  Buddhist  oler^,  but  haTing 
holmes  and  families  of  their  own. 
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bandies  of  straw,  or  cut  white  paper,  tied  to  a  long  string,  in  form 
of  fringes,  as  a  mark  of  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  place.  The 
most  miignificent  gates  stand  before  the  temples  of  Tensiodai  sin,  of 
Fatzman,  and  of  that  Kami,  or  god,  whom  particular  places  choose 
to  worship  as  their  tutelar  deity,  who  takes  a  more  particular  care 
to  protect  and  defend  them.* 

**  Other  religious  objects  travellers  meet  with  along  the  roads, 
are  the  Fotoge,  or  foreign  idols,  chiefly  those  o?  Amida  and  Disisoo, 
as  also  other  monstrous  images  and  idols,  which  we  found  upon  the 
highways  in  several  places,  at  the  turning  in  of  sideways,  nciir 
bridges,  convents,  temples,  and  other  buildings.  They  are  set  up 
partly  as  an  ornament  to  the  place,  partly  to  remind  travellers  of 
the  devotion  and  worship  due  to  the  gods.  For  this  same  purpose, 
drawings  of  these  idols,  printed  upon  entire  or  half  sheets  of  paper, 
are  pasted  upon  the  gates  of  cities  and  villages,  upon  wooden  posts, 
near  bridges,  upon  the  prcclamatioii-cases  above  described,  and  in 
several  other  places  upon  the  highway,  which  stand  the  most  ex- 
posed to  the  traveller's  view.  Travel lei-s,  however,  are  not  obliged 
to  fall  down  before  them,  or  to  j)ay  them  any  other  mark  of  wor- 
ship and  respect  than  they  are  otherwise  willing  to  do. 

**  On  the  doors  and  houses  of  ordinary  people  (for  Uicn  of  quality 
seldom  suffer  to  have  theirs  thus  dis^fignred)  there  is  commonly 
pasted  a  s(.)rry  picture  of  one  of  their  Lares,  or  house  gods,  printed 
upon  a  half  sheet  of  paper.  The  most  common  is  the  black-horned 
G itvon,  otherwiiiO,  called  God-su  Ten  Oo  —  that  is,  according  to 
the  literal  signification  of  the  Chinese  characters  for  this  name, 
the  oX'heculed  prince  of  heaven  —  whom  they  believe  to  have  the 
power  of  keeping  the  family  from  distempers,  and  other  unlucky 

*  Acconlin^ij  to  a  memoranflum  annexed  to  the  Japanese  map  already 
mentioned,  there  were  in  Japan  twenty-seven  thousand  seven  hundnnl 
Kami  temples,  one  ]iundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty  Buddliist  tenjples,  in  all  fort^'-nine  thims.ind  two  hundred  and  eighty. 
By  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  in  the  Unite<l  States  thirty-eight  thouaind 
one  hundred  an«l  eighty-three  huildings  used  for  religions  worship. 

It  would  appeir  tint  thou;jjh  the  Sinto  temples  did  not  want  worshippers 
who  frt'ily  contiihuted  alms  to  the  support  of  the  i)riests,  3'et  that  since  the 
obolition  ol  the  Citiiolic  worship,  and  jis  a  wjrt  of  8<*cunty  against  it,  e\ery 
Japanese  was  required  to  cui-oll  himself  as  belonging  to  some  Buddhist  tteck 
or  observance. 
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accidents,  particularly  from  the  small -pox,  which  proves  fatal  to 
great  iium^»crs  of  their  children.  Others  fancy  they  thrive  ex- 
tremely well,  and  live  happy,  under  the  protection  of  a  countryman 
of  Jcso,  whose  monstrous,  frightful  picture  they  paste  upon  their 
doors,  being  hairy  all  over  his  body,  and  carrying  a  large  sword 
with  both  hands,  which  they  believe  he  makes  use  of  to  keep  off, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  parry,  all  sorts  of  distempers  and  misfortunes 
endeavoring  to  get  into  the  house. 

"  On  the  fronts  of  new  and  pretty  houses  I  have  sometimes  seen 
dragons*  or  devils'  heads,  painted  with  a  wide  open  mouth,  large 
teeth  and  fiery  eyes.  The  Chinese,  and  other  Indian  nations  — 
nay,  even  the  Mahomcdans  in  Arabia  and  Persia  —  have  the  same 
placed  over  the  doors  of  their  houses,  by  the  frightful  aspect  of  this 
monstrous  figure  to  keep  off,  as  the  latter  say,  the  envious  from  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  families. 

"  Often,  also,  they  put  a  branch  of  the  Fanna  Skimmi  or  anise- 
tree over  their  doors,  which  is,  in  like  manner,  believed  to  bring 
good  luck  into  their  houses;  or  else  liverwort,  which  thej  fancy  hath 
the  particular  virtue  to  keep  off  evil  spirits ;  or  soma  other  plants  or 
branches  of  trees.  In  villages  they  often  place  their  indulgence 
boxes,*  which  they  bring  back  from  their  pilgi-image  to  Lsje,  over 
their  doi)rs,  thinking,  also,  by  this  means  to  bring  happiness  and 
prosperity  upon  their  houses.  Others  paste  long  strips  of  paper  to 
their  doors,  which  the  adherents  of  the  several  religious  sects  and 
convents  are  presented  with  by  their  clergy,  for  some  ymall  gratuity. 
There  are  odd,  unknown  characters,  and  divers  forms  of  prayers, 
writ  upon  these  papers,  which  the  superstitious  firmly  believe  to 
have  the  infallible  virtue  of  conjuring  and  keeping  off  all  manner 
of  misfortunes.  Many  more  amulets  of  the  like  nature  are  pasted 
to  their  doors,  against  the  plague,  distempers,  and  particular  mis- 
fortunes.    There  is,  also,  one  against  poverty." 

*  These  offari  or  indulgence-boxes  are  little  boxes  mnde  of  thin  boards  and 
fille«l  with  small  sticks  wrapped  in  bits  of  white  paper.     Grcjit  virtues  art 
ftfcribed  to  them,  but  a  new  one  is  necessary  every  year.     They  are  mana 
fiustured  and  sold  by  the  Sinto  priests. 
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"  To  acoommodate  travellers,  there  is,  in  all  the  chief  villagea 
and  hamlets,  a  post-house,  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  place,  where, 
at  all  times,  thcj  may  find  horses,  porters,  footmen,  &c.,  in  readi- 
ness, at  certain  settled  prices.  Travellers,  of  all  ranks  and  qualities, 
with  their  retinues,  resort  to  these  post-houses,  which  lie  at  from 
BIX  to  sixteen  English  miles  distance  from  each  other,  but  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  not  so  good  nor  so  well  furnished  upon  Kiusiu  as 
upon  the  great  island  Nipon,  where  we  came  to  fifty-six  in  going 
from  Osaka  to  Jedo.  These  post-houses  are  not  built  for  inn-keep- 
ing, but  only  for  stabling  and  exchange  of  horses,  for  which  reason 
^ere  is  a  sp&cious  court  belonging  to  each  ;  also  clerks  and  book- 
keepers enough,  who  keep  accounts,  in  their  mastcr*s  name,  of  all 
the  daily  occurrences.  The  price  of  all  such  things  as  are  to  be 
hired  at  these  [>ost-houses  is  settled,  not  only  according  to  distances, 
hut  with  regard  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  roads,  to  the 
price  of  victuals,  forage,  and  the  like.  One  post-house  with  another, 
a  horse  to  ride  on,  with  two  portmantles  and  an  adofski.  may  be 
had  for  eight  seni  a  mile.  A  horse,  which  is  only  saddled,  and 
hath  neither  men  nor  baggage  to  carry,  will  cost  six  seni ;  porters 
and  kango-mcn,  five  seni,  and  so  on. 

**  Mei?sengers  are  waiting,  day  and  night,  at  all  these  post-houses, 
to  carry  the  letters,  edicts,  proclamations,  &c.,  of  the  emperor  and 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  which  they  take  up  the  moment  they  are 
delivered  at  the  post-house,  and  carry  to  the  next  with  all  speed. 
They  are  kept  in  a  small,  black  varnished  box,  bearing  the  ooat-of^ 
anoB  of  the  emperor  or  prince  who  sends  them,  wliich  the  messenger 
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carries  upon  his  shoulder,  tied  to  a  small  staff.  Two  of  these 
messengers  always  run  together,  that  in  case  any  accident  should 
befall  either  of  them  upon  the  road,  the  other  may  take  his  place, 
and  deliver  the  box  at  the  next  post-house.  All  travellers,  even 
the  princes  of  the  empire  and  their  retinues,  must  retire  out  of  the 
way  and  give  a  free  passage  to  the  messengers  who  carry  letters  or 
orders  from  the  emperor,  i||iich  they  take  care  to  signify  at  a  due 
distance  by  ringing  a  small  bell. 

"  There  are  inns  enough,  and  tolerable  good  ones,  all  along  the 
road.  The  best  are  in  those  villages  where  there  are  post-houses. 
At  these  even  princes  and  princely  retinues  may  be  conveniently 
lodged,  treated  suitably  to  their  rank,  and  provided  with  all  neces- 
saries. Like  other  well-built  houses,  they  are  but  one  story  high, 
or,  if  there  be  two  stories,  the  second  is  low,  and  good  for  little  else 
but  stowage.  The  inns  are  not  broader  in  front  than  other  houses, 
but  considerably  deep,  spmetimes  forty  kin,  or  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  with  a  Tmbo  —  that  is,  a  small  pleasure-garden  —  be- 
hind, enclosed  with  a  neat  white  wall.  The  front  hath  only  lattice 
windows,  which,  in  the  day  time,  are  kept  open.  The  foldincr 
screens  and  movable  partitions  which  divide  the  several  apart- 
ments, unless  there  be  some  man  of  quality  with  his  retinue  at  that 
time  lodged  there,  are  also  so  disposed  as  to  lay  open  to  travellers, 
as  they  go  along,  a  very  agreeable  perspective  view  across  the 
whole  house  into  the  garden  behind.  The  floor  is  raised  about 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  by  jetting  out,  both 
towards  the  street  and  garden,  forms  a  sort  of  g-allery,  which  is 
covered  with  a  roof,  and  on  which  travellers  pass  their  time,  divert- 
ing themselves  with  sitting  or  walking.  From  it,  also,  they  mount 
their  horses,  for  fear  of  dirtying  their  feet  by  mounting  in  the 
street. 

"  In  some  great  inns  there  is  a  passage,  contrived  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  people  of  quality,  that,  coming  out  of  their  norimons, 
they  may  walk  directly  to  their  apartments,  without  being  obliged 
to  pass  through  the  fore  part  of  the  house,  which  is  commonly  not 
over  clean,  and  makes  but  an  indifferent  figure,  being  covered  with 
poor,  sorry  niatf<,  and  the  rooms  divided  only  by  ordinary  screens. 
The  kitchen  is  in  this  fore  part  of  the  house,  and  often  fills  it  with 
smoke,  as  they  have  no  chimneys,  but  only  a  hole  in  the  roof  to 
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let  the  smoke  through.  Here  foot  travellers  and  ordinary  people 
live,  among  the  servants.  People  of  fjishion  are  acconiinoduted  in 
the  back  part  of  the  house,  which  is  kept  clean  and  neat  to  admi- 
ration. Not  the  least  spot  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  walls,  floors, 
carpets,  windows  screens,  in  short,  nowhere  in  the  room,  which 
looks  as  if  it  were  quite  new,  and  but  newly  furnished.  There  are 
no  tables,  chairs,  benches,  or  other  furniture  in  these  rooms.  They 
are  only  adorned  with  some  Miseratsiey  of  which  more  presently, 
put  into  or  hung  up  in  the  rooms,  for  travellers  to  amu^  their 
leibure  by  examining,  which,  indeed,  some  of  them  very  well  de- 
serve. The  TsnibOf  or  garden  behind  the  house,  is  also  very  curi- 
ously kept,  for  travellers  to  divert  themselves  with  walking  in  it, 
and  beholding  the  beautiful  flowers  it  is  commonly  adorned  with. 

"  The  rooms  in  Japanese  houses  have  seldom  more  than  one 
blank  wall,  which  is  plastered  with  clay  of  Osaka,  a  good  fine  sort, 
and  so  left  bare,  without  any  other  ornament.  It  is  so  thin  that 
the  least  kick  would  break  it  to  pieces.  On  all  other  sides  the 
room  has  either  windows  or  folding  screens,  which  slide  in  grooves, 
as  occasion  requires.  The  lower  groove  is  cut  in  a  sill,  which  rung 
even  with  the  mats,  and  the  upper  one  in  a  beam,  which  comes 
down  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ceiling.  The  beams  in  which  the 
grooves  run  are  plastered  with  clay  of  Osaka.  The  ceiling,  to 
show  the  curious  running  of  the  veins  and  grain  of  the  wood,  is 
sometimes  only  covered  with  a  thin,  slight  layer  of  a  transparent 
varnish.  Sometimes  they  paste  it  over  with  the  same  sort  of  vari- 
ously colored  and  flowered  paper  of  which  their  screens  are  made. 
The  paper  windows,  which  let  light  into  the  room,  have  wooden 
shutters  on  both  sides,  taken  off  in  the  day  time,  but  put  on  at 
night. 

**  In  the  solid  wall  of  the  room  there  is  always  a  Tokoj  as  they 
call  it,  or  sort  of  a  cupboard,  raised  about  a  foot  or  more  above  the 
floor,  and  very  near  two  feet  deep.  It  commonly  stands  in  that 
part  of  the  wall  which  is  just  opposite  to  the  door,  that  being  reck- 
oned the  most  honorable.  Just  before  this  toko  two  extraordi- 
narily fine  mats  are  laid,  one  upon  the  other,  and  both  upon  the 
ordinary  n)ats  which  cover  the  floor.  These  are  for  people  of  the 
first  quality  to  sit  upon,  for,  upon  the  arrival  of  travellers  of  lesa 
note,  they  are  removed  out  of  the  way.     At  the  side  of  the  toko  is 
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a  Tokiwariy  as  they  call  it,  or  side  cupboard,  with  some  few  shelve! 
which  serve  the  landlord  or  travellers,  if  they  please,  to  lay  their 
most  esteemed  book  upon,  they  holding  it,  as  the  Mahometans  do 
their  Alcoran,  too  sacred  to  be  laid  on  the  ground.  Upon  the  arri- 
val of  the  Dutch,  this  sacred  book  of  the  lalidlord  is  put  out  of  the 
way.  Above  is  a  drawer,  where  they  put  up  the  ibkhom,  paper, 
writings,  books  and  other  things  of  this  kind.  Here,  also,  travellers 
find  sometimes  the  wooden  box  which  the  natives  use  at  night, 
instead  of  a  pillow.  It  is  almost  cubical,  hollow,  and  made  of  six 
thin  boards  joined  together,  curiously  varnished,  smoothed,  and  very 
neat,  about  a  span  long,  but  not  quite  so  broad,  that  travellers  by 
turning  it  may  lay  their  head  in  that  posture  which  they  find  the 
most  easy.*  Besides  this  wooden  pillow,  travellers  have  no  other 
bedding  to  expect  from  the  landlord,  and  must  carry  their  own 
along  with  them  or  lie  on  the  mats,  covering  themselves  with  theii 
clothes.  In  that  side  of  the  room  next  to  the  Toko  is  conmionly 
a  balcony,  serving  the  person  lodged  in  this,  the  chief  room,  to 
look  out  upon  the  neighboring  garden,  fields,  or  water,  without  stir- 
ring from  the  carpets  placed  below  the   toko. 

"  Beneath  the  floor,  which  is  covered  with  fine,  well-stuffed  mats, 
is  a  square  walled  hole,  which,  in  the  winter  season,  after  having 
first  removed  the  mats,  they  fill  with  ashes  and  lay  coals  upon  them 
to  keep  the  room  warm.  The  landladies  in  their  room  put  a  low 
table  upon  this  fire-hole,  and  spread  a  large  carpet  or  table-cloth 
over  it,  for  people  to  sit  underneath,  and  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  cold.  In  rooms  where  there  are  no  fire-holes  they  use 
in  the  winter  brass  or  earthen  pots,  very  artfully  made,  and  filled 
with  ashes,  with  two  iron  sticks,  which  serve  instead  of  fire-tongs, 
much  after  the  same  manner  as  they  use  two  other  small  sticks  at 
table,  instead  of  forks. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  above  mentioned  Miseratsie,  as  they  call 
ilicni,  being  curious  and  amusing  ornaments  of  their  rooms.  In 
our  journey  to  court,  I  took  notice  of  the  following :  1.  A  paper 
neatly  l)onlore>i  with  a  rich  pietie  of  cnjbroidcry,  instead  of  a  frame, 
either  with  tlic  ])iclure  of  a  saint  done  apparently  with  a  coarse 
pencil,  and  in  a  few,  perhaps  three  or  four,  strokes,  wherein,  how- 

*  It  is  also  used  <is  a  toilet-box,  in  which  to  keep  combs,  brushes,  &c 
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efw,  the  proportions  and  resemblance  have  been  so  far  obsenrec^ 
that  scarce  anybody  can  miss  finding  out  whom  it  was  designed  to 
represent,  nor  help  admiring  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  master; 
or  else  a  judicious  moral  sentence  of  some  noted  philosopher  or 
poet,  writ  with  his  own  hand,  or  the  hand  of  some  noted  writing- 
master  who  had  a  mind  to  show  his  skill  by  a  few  hasty  strokes  or 
ofaaraoters,  indifferent  enough  at  first  sight,  but  nevertheless  very 
ingeniously  drawn,  and  such  as  will  afford  sufficient  matter  of 
amusement  and  speculation  to  a  curious  and  attentive  spectator ; 
and,  lest  anybody  should  call  their  being  genuine  in  question,  they 
are  commonly  signed,  not  only  by  the  writing-masters  themselves, 
but  have  the  hands  and  seals  of  some  other  witnesses  put  to  them. 
They  are  hung  up  nowhere  else  but  in  the  toko,  as  the  most  hon- 
orable place  of  the  room,  and  this  because  the  Japanese  set  a  great 
value  upon  them. 

2.  "  Pictures  of  Chinese,  as  also  of  birds,  trees,  landskips  and 
other  things,  upon  white  screens,  done  by  some  eminent  master,  or 
rather  scratched  with  a  few  hasty,  affected  strokes,  after  such  a  man- 
ner that,  unless  seen  at  a  proper  distance,  they  scarce  appear  natural. 

8.  "  A  flower-vase  filled  with  all  sorts  of  curious  flowers,  and 
green  branches  of  trees,  such  as  the  season  affords,  curiously  ranged 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  it  being  as  much  an  art  in  this  country 
to  arrange  a  flower- vase  as  it  is  in  Europe  to  car\'e,  or  to  lay  a 
table.  Sometimes  there  is,  instead,  a  perfuming-pan,  of  excellait 
good  workmanship,  cast  in  brass  or  copper,  resembling  a  crane,  lion, 
dragon,  or  other  strange  animal.  I  took  notice  once  that  there  was 
an  earthen  pot  of  Cologne,  such  as  is  used  to  keep  Spauwater  in, 
with  all  the  cracks  and  fissures  carefully  mended,  used  in  lieu  of  a 
flower-vase,  it  being  esteemed  a  very  great  rarity,  because  of  the 
distant  place  it  came  from,  the  clay  it  was  made  of,  and  its  uncom- 
mon shape. 

4.  "  Some  strange,  uncommon  pieces  of  wood,  wherein  the  colon 
and  grain  either  naturally  run  after  a  curious  and  unusual  manner, 
or  have  been  brought  by  art  to  represent  something. 

5.  '*  Some  neat  and  beautiful  network,  adorning  either  the  bal 
oony  and  windows  towards  the  garden,  or  the  tops  of  the  doora 
MQreens  and  partitions  of  the  chief  apartments. 
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6.  "  A  bunch  of  a  tree,  or  a  piece  of  a  rotten  root,  or  of  an  old 
stamp,  remarkable  for  their  monstrous  deformed  shape. 

*'  Af\er  this  manner  the  chief  and  back  apartments  are  famished 
in  great  inns,  and  houses  of  substantial  people.  The  other  rooma 
gradually  decrease  in  cleanliness,  neatness  and  delicacy  of  furniture ; 
the  screens,  windows,  mats  and  other  ornaments  and  household 
goods,  afler  they  have  for  some  time  adorned  the  chief  apartments, 
and  begin  to  be  spotted  and  to  grow  old,  being  removed  into  the 
other  rooms  successively,  there  to  be  quite  worn  out.  The  chief 
of  the  other  rooms  is  that  where  they  keep  their  plate,  china  ware 
and  other  household  goods,  ranged  upon  the  floor  in  curious  order, 
according  to  their  size,  shape  and  use.  Most  of  these  are  made  of 
wood,  thin,  but  strongly  varnished,  the  greatest  part  upon  a  dark 
red  ground.  They  are  waslied  with  warm  water  every  time  they 
have  been  used,  and  wiped  clean  with  a  cloth ;  by  which  means  they 
will,  though  constantly  used,  keep  clean  and  neat,  and  in  their  full 
lustre  for  several  years. 

"  The  small  gallery  or  walk  which  jets  out  from  the  house  towards 
the  garden,  leads  to  the  house  of  office  and  to  a  bathing-stove,  or 
hot-house.  The  house  of  office  is  built  on  one  side  of  the  back  part 
of  the  house,  and  hath  two  doors  to  go  in.  Not  far  off  stands  a 
basin  filled  with  water  to  wash  your  hands,  commonly  an  oblong, 
rough  stone,  the  upper  part  curiously  cut  out  into  the  form  of  a 
basin.  A  new  pail  of  bamboo  hangs  near  it,  and  is  covered  with  a 
neat  fir  or  cypress  board,  to  which  they  put  a  new  handle  every 
time  it  hath  been  used,  to  wit,  a  fresh  stick  of  the  bamboo  cane,  it 
being  a  very  cloan  sort  of  a  wood,  and  in  a  manner  naturally  var- 
nished. The  bathing-place,  commonly  built  on  the  back  side  of  the 
garden,  contains  either  a  hot-house  to  sweat  in,  or  a  warm  bath,  and 
sometimes  both.  It  is  made  warm  and  got  ready  every  evening, 
because  the  Japanese  usually  bathe  or  sweat  after  their  day*s  jour- 
ney is  over,  thinking  by  this  means  to  refresh  themselves,  and  to 
sweat  off  their  wearinei?s.  As  they  can  undress  themselves  in  an 
instant,  so  they  are  ready  at  a  minute's  warning  to  go  into  it ;  for 
they  need  but  untie  their  sash,  and  all  their  clothes  fall  down  at 
once,  leaving  them  quite  naked,  excepting  a  small  band  which  they 
wear  close  to  the  body  about  their  waist.  Their  hot-house,  which 
they  go  into  only  to  sweat,  is  an  almost  cubical  trunk,  or  stoTO, 
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niaed  about  three  feet  above  the  ground,  and  built  close  to  the  wal^ 
of  the  bathing-place,  on  the  outside,  —  not  quite  six  feet  high,  but 
aboiit  nine  feet  long,  and  of  the  same  breadth.  The  floor  is  laid 
with  small  planed  laths  or  planks,  some  few  inches  distant  from 
eadi  other,  both  for  the  easy  passage  of  the  rising  vapors  and  the 
ooovenient  outlet  of  the  water.  You  go,  or  rather  creep  in, 
through  a  small  door  or  shutter.  There  are  two  other  shutters, 
one  on  each  side,  to  let  out  the  superfluous  vapor.  The  empty  space 
beneath,  down  to  the  ground,  is  enclosed  with  a  wall  to  prevent  the 
vapors  fVom  getting  out  on  the  sides.  Towards  the  yard,  just  be- 
neath the  hot-house,  is  a  furnace,  part  of  which  stands  out  towards 
the  yard,  where  they  put  in  the  necessary  water  and  plants.  This 
port  is  shut  with  a  clapboard  when  the  fire  is  burning,  to  make  all 
the  vapors  ascend  through  the  inner  and  open  part  into  the  hot- 
house.  There  are  always  two  tubs,  one  of  warm  the  other  of  cold 
water,  for  such  as  have  a  mind  to  wash  themselves. 

**  The  garden  is  the  only  place  in  which  we  Dutchmen,  being 
treated  in  all  respects  little  better  than  prisoners,  have  liberty  to 
walk.  It  is  commonly  square,  with  a  back  door,  and  walled  in 
very  neatly.  There  are  few  good  houses  or  inns  without  one.  If 
there  be  not  room  enough  for  a  garden,  they  have  at  least  an  old 
ingrafted  plum,  cherry  or  apricot  tree ;  and  the  older,  the  more 
crooked  and  monstrous,  the  greater  value  they  put  upon  it.  Some- 
times they  let  the  branches  grow  into  the  rooms.  In  order  to  make 
it  bear  larger  flowers  and  in  greater  quantity,  they  trim  it  to  a  few, 
perhaps  two  or  three  branches.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the 
great  number  of  beautiful,  incarnadine  double  flowers,  arc  a  curi- 
ous ornament  to  this  back  part  of  the  house,  but  they  have  this  dis- 
advantage, that  they  bear  no  fruit.  In  some  small  houses  and  inns 
of  less  note,  where  there  is  not  room  enough  neither  for  a  garden 
nor  trees,  they  have  at  least  an  opening  or  window,  to  let  the  light 
fall  into  the  back  rooms,  before  which,  for  the  amusement  and  diver- 
sion of  travellers,  is  put  a  small  tub  full  of  water,  wherein  they 
commonly  keep  alive  some  gold  or  silver  fish ;  and  for  further  orna- 
ment there  is  generally  a  flower-pot  or  two  standing  there.  Some- 
times they  plant  dwarf  trees,  which  will  grow  easily  upon  pumioe 
or  other  porous  stones,  without  any  earth  at  all,  provided  the  root 
be  put  into  the  water,  whence  it  will  suck  up  suflicient  nourish- 
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ment.     Ordinary  people  often  plant  the  same  kind  of  trees  before 
their  street-doors. 

*'  But  to  return  to  the  Tsubo,  or  garden.  A  good  one  must 
include  at  least  thirty  foot  6((uare,  and  consist  of  the  following 
essential  parts :  1.  The  ground  is  covered  partly  with  roundish 
stones  of  diflferent  colors,  gathered  in  rivers  or  upon  the  sea-shore, 
well  washed  and  cleaned,  and  those  of  the  same  kind,  laid  together 
in  form  of  beds,  partly  with  gravel  which  is  swept  every  day,  and 
kept  clean  and  neat  to  admiration,  the  large  stones  being  laid  in 
the  middle  as  a  path  to  walk  upon  without  injuring  the  gravel,  the 
whole  in  a  seeming  but  ingenious  confusion.  2.  Some  few  flower- 
bearing  shrubs  planted  confusedly,  though  not  without  some  cer- 
tain rules.  Amidst  them  stands  sometimes  a  Sat/uer,  as  they  call 
it,  or  scarce  outlandish  tree,  sometimes  a  dwarf  tree  or  two. 
3.  A  small  rock  or  hill  in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  made  in  imita- 
tion of  nature,  curiously  adorned  with  birds  and  insects  cast  in 
brass,  and  placed  between  the  stones.  Sometimes  the  model  of  a 
temple  stands  upon  it,  built,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  prospect  they 
generally  are,  on  a  remarkable  eminence  or  the  borders  of  a  preci- 
pice. Often  a  small  rivulet  rushes  down  the  stones  with  an  agree- 
able noise,  the  whole  in  due  proportions  and  as  near  as  possible 
resembling  nature.  4.  iV  small  thicket  or  wood  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  for  which  the  gardeners  choose  such  trees  as  will  grow  close 
to  one  another,  and  plant  and  cut  them  according  to  their  largeness, 
nature,  and  the  color  of  their  flowers  and  leaves,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  very  accurately  imitate  a  natural  wood  or  forest.  5.  A 
cistern  or  pond,  as  mentioned  above,  with  live  fish  kept  in  it,  and 
surrounded  with  proper  plants,  that  is,  such  as  love  a  watery  soil, 
and  would  lose  their  beauty  and  greenness  if  planted  in  a  dry 
ground.  It  is  a  particular  profession  to  lay  out  these  gardens,  and 
to  keep  them  so  curiously  jind  nicely  as  they  ought  to  be. 

''  There  are  inimmcrable  smaller  inns,  cook-shops,  saki,  or  ale 
houses,  pastry-cooks'  and  confectioners'  shops,  all  along  the  road, 
even  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  forests,  and  at  the  tops  of  moun 
tains,  where  a  weary  foot-traveller,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  people, 
fiivd  at  all  times,  for  a  few  seni,  something  w^irm  to  eat,  or  hot  tea, 
or  saki,  or  somewhat  else  of  the  kind,  wherewith  to  refresh  them- 
Belves.     'T  is  true,  these  cook-sliops  are  but  poor,  sorry  houses,  if 
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oompared  to  larger  inns,  being  inhabited  only  by  poor  people^  who 
have  enougb  to  do  to  get  a  livelihood  by  this  trade ;  and  jet,  eren 
in  these,  there  is  always  something  or  other  to  amuse  passeDgers, 
and  to  draw  them  in ;  sometimes  a  garden  and  orchard  bdiind  the 
house,  which  is  seen  from  the  street,  looking  through  the  passage, 
and  which,  by  i^  beautiful  flowers,  or  the  agreeable  sight  of  a 
stream  of  clear  water,  falling  down  from  a  neighboring  natural  or 
artificial  hill,  or  by  some  other  curious  omument  of  this  kind, 
tempts  people  to  come  in  and  repose  themselves.  At  other  times, 
a  large  flower-pot  stands  in  the  window,  filled  with  flowering 
branches  of  trees,  disposed  in  a  very  curious  manner.  Sometimes  a 
handsome,  well-looking  housemaid,  or  a  couple  of  young  girls,  well 
dressed,  stand  under  the  door,  and  with  great  civility  invite  people 
to  come  in,  and  to  buy  something.  The  eatables,  such  as  cakes,  or 
whatever  it  be,  are  kept  before  the  fire,  in  an  open  room,  sticking 
to  skewers  of  bamboos,  so  that  passengers,  as  they  go  along,  may 
take  them  and  pursue  their  journey  without  stopping.  The  land- 
ladies, cooks  and  maids,  as  soon  as  they  see  anybody  coming  at  a 
distance,  blow  up  the  fire,  to  make  it  look  as  if  the  victuals  had 
been  just  got  ready.  Some  busy  themselves  with  making  the  tea, 
others  prepare  soup,  others  fill  cups  with  saki,  or  other  liquors,  to 
present  them  to  passengers,  all  the  while  talking  and  chattering, 
and  commending  their  merchandise  with  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  their  next  neighbors  of  the  same  profession. 

'*  The  eatables  sold  at  these  cook-shops,  besides  tea,  and  some- 
times saki,  are  mansie^  a  sort  of  round  cakes,  which  tliey  learned  to 
make  from  the  Portuguese,  as  big  as  common  hens'  eggs,  and  filled 
within  with  black-bean  flower  and  sugar ;  cakes  of  the  jelly  of  a  root 
found  upon  mountains,  and  cut  into  round  slices,  like  carrots,  and 
roasted;  snails,  oysters,  shell-fish,  and  other  small  fish,  roasted, 
boiled,  or  pickled ;  Chinese  laxa^  a  thin  sort  of  pap,  or  paste, 
made  of  fine  wheat  flour,  cut  into  small,  thin,  long  slices,  and  baked; 
all  sorts  of  plants,  roots,  and  sprigs,  which  the  season  affords,  washed 
and  boiled  in  water  with  salt ;  innumerable  other  dishes  peculiar 
to  this  country,  made  of  seeds,  powdered  roots,  and  vegetables, 
boiled  or  baked,  dressed  in  many  diflcrent  ways. 

"  The  common  sauce  for  these  and  other  dishes  is  a  little  soy^ 
as  they  call  it,  mixed  with  saki^  or  the  beer  of  the  country.    SofiMio 
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leaves  are  laid  upon  the  dish  for  ornament,  and  sometimes  thin 
slices  of  fine  ginger  and  lemon-peel.  Sometimes  they  put  powdered 
ginger,  sansio,  or  the  i)owder  of  some  root  growing  in  the  country, 
into  the  soup.  They  are  also  provided  with  sweet-meats,  of  several 
different  colors  and  sorts,  which,  generally  speaking,  are  far  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye  than  pleasing  to  the  taste,  being  but  indiffer- 
ently sweetened  with  sugar,  and  so  tough  that  one  must  have  good 
teeth  to  chew  them.  Foot  travellers  find  it  set  down  in  their 
printed  road-books,  which  they  always  carry  about  them,  where, 
and  at  what  price,  the  best  victuals  of  the  kind  are  to  be  got. 

"  Tea  (since  most  travellers  drink  scarce  anything  else  upon  the 
road)  is  sold  at  all  the  inns  and  cook-shops,  besides  many  tea-booths 
set  up  for  this  trade  alone,  in  the  midst  of  fields  and  woods,  and  at 
the  tops  of  mountains.  The  tea  sold  at  all  these  places  is  but  a 
coarse  sort,  being  only  the  largest  leaves,  which  remain  upon  the 
shrub  after  the  youngest  and  tenderest  have  been  plucked  off,  at 
two  different  times,  for  the  ase  of  people  of  fashion,  who  constantly 
drink  it,  before  or  after  their  meals.  These  larger  leaves  are  not 
rolled  up  and  curled,  as  the  better  sort  of  tea  is,  but  simply  roasted 
in  a  pan,  and  continually  stirred  whilst  they  are  roasting,  lest  they 
should  get  a  burnt  taste.  When  they  are  done  enough,  they  put 
them  by  in  straw  baskets,  under  the  roof  of  the  house,  near  the 
place  where  the  smoke  comes  out.  They  are  not  a  bit  nicer  in  pre- 
paring it  for  drinking,  for  they  commonly  take  a  good  handful  of 
the  tea  leaves,  and  boil  them  in  a  large  iron  kettle  fiiU  of  water. 
The  leaves  arc  sometimes  put  into  a  small  bag ;  but,  if  not,  they  have 
a  little  basket  swimming  in  the  kettle,  which  they  make  use  of  to 
keep  the  leaves  down,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  take  out  some  of 
the  clear  decoction.  Half  a  cup  of  this  decoction  is  mixed  with 
cold  water,  when  travellers  ask  for  it.  Tea  thus  prepared  smells 
and  tastes  like  lye  —  the  leaves  it  is  made  of,  besides  that  they  are 
of  a  very  bad  sort,  being  seldom  less  than  a  year  old ;  and  yet  the 
Japanese  esteem  it  much  more  healthful  for  daily  use  than  the 
young,  tender  leaves,  prepared  after  the  Chinese  manner,  which 
thoy  say  affect  the  head  too  strongly,  though  even  these  lose  a  great 
part  of  their  narcotic  quality  when  boiled."* 

♦  Tlie  most  recent  visitors  to  Japan  all  agree  in  representing  the  commoii 
tea  o^'the  country  as  an  inferior  article,  not  suited  for  exportation. 
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irUMBni  OV  PBOPLI  ON  TBI  BOAD.  —  PBINOKLT  BCnilUn.  —  PILORTMS  fO 
1MB. — BIUHSB  PILOBIMB. — NAKED  DETOTEIO.  —  BKLIOtODS  BBQOABS.  — - 
BBOaiNQ  OBDKB  OF  NVN8.  —  JAIIABO9  OB  MOUNTAIN  PBIE8TB.  —  BUDDRin 
VMOGABS.  —  8IN0ULAB  BELL-OIUMiNG.  —  aUCKSTEBB  AND  PEDLEBB.  —  COUB* 
TXiANS. 

"  It  is  scarce  credible,"  says  Kjimpfer,  "  what  numbers  of  peoplo 
daily  travel  in  this  country ;  and  I  can  assure  the  reader,  from  m j 
own  experience,  having  passed  it  four  times,  that  Tokaido,  which 
is,  indeed,  the  most  frequented  of  the  seven  great  roads  in  Japan, 
18  upon  some  days  more  crowded  than  the  public  streets  in  any  of 
the  most  populous  towns  in  Europe.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the 
country's  being  extremely  populous,  partly  to  the  frequent  journeys 
which  the  natives  undertake,  oftener  than  perhaps  any  other  people. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire,  as  also  of 
the  governors  of  the  imperial  cities  and  crown  land**,  to  go  to  court 
once  a  year  to  pay  tlieir  homage  and  respect.  They  are  attendeii, 
going  up  and  returning,  by  their  whole  court,  and  travel  with  a 
pomp  and  magnificence,  becoming  as  well  their  own  quality  and 
riches  as  the  majesty  of  the  powerful  monarch  whom  they  are  going 
to  see.  The  train  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  fills  up  the  road  for 
some  days.  Though  we  travelled  pretty  fast,  yet  we  often  met  the 
baggage  and  fore-runners,  consisting  of  the  servants  and  inferior 
ofiicers,  for  two  days  together,  dispersed  in  several  troops,  and  the 
prince  himself  followed  but  the  third  day,  attended  with  his  numer- 
ous court,  all  marching  in  admirable  order.  The  retinue  of  one  of 
the  chief  DaimioSy  as  they  are  called,  is  computed  to  amount  to 
about  twenty  thousand  men«  more  or  less ;  that  of  a  Seiomio  to 
about  ten  thousand ;  that  of  a  governor  of  the  imperial  cities  and 
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crown  lands  to  from  one  to  several  hundreds,  according  to  hift 
quality  or  revenues.* 

"  If  two  or  more  of  these  princes  and  lords  should  chance  to 
travel  the  same  road,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  prove  a  great 
hindrance  to  one  another,  particularly  if  they  should  happen  to 
meet  at  the  same  post-house,  or  village ;  to  prevent  which,  it  is 
usual  for  great  princes  and  lords  to  bespeak  the  several  post-houses 
by  which  they  are  to  pass,  with  all  the  inns,  those  of  the  first  qual- 
ity a  month,  others  a  week  or  two,  before  their  arrival.  The  time 
of  their  intended  arrival  is  also  notified  in  all  the  cities,  villages, 
and  hamlets,  by  putting  up  small  boards  on  high  poles  of  bamboo, 
signifying  in  a  few  characters  what  day  of  the  month  such  or  such 
a  lord  will  be  at  that  village,  to  dine  or  to  sleep  there. 

"  Numerous  troops  of  fore-runners,  harbingers,  clerks,  cooks,  and 
other  inferior  officers,  go  before  to  provide  lodgings,  victuals,  and 
other  things  necessary  for  the  entertainment  of  their  prince  and 
master,  and  his  court.  They  are  followed  by  the  prince's  heavy 
baggage,  packed  up  either  in  small  trunks,  as  already  described, 
and  carried  upon  horses,  each  with  a  banner,  bearing  the  coat-of- 
arms  and  the  name  of  the  possessor,  or  else  in  largn  chests,  covered 
with  red  lackered  leather,  again  with  the  possessor's  coat-of-arms, 
and  carried  upon  men's  shoulders,  with  multitudes  of  inspectors  to 
look  after  them.  Next  come  great  numbers  of  smaller  retinues, 
belonging  to  the  chief  officers  and  noblemen  attending  the  prince, 
with  pikes,  scjrmitars,  bows  and  arrows,  umbrellas,  palanquins,  led 
horses,  and  other  marks  of  their  grandeur,  suitable  to  their  birth, 
quality,  and  office.  Some  of  these  are  carried  in  norimons,  others 
in  kangos,  others  go  on  horseback. 

♦  These  great  retinues  are  thus  accounted  for  by  Thunberg  :  "  As  both 
the  Tiionarch  himself  and  all  the  princes  of  the  country  are  clothed  and  dress 
(heir  hair  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  being  des- 
titute of  thrones,  jewels,  and  other  like  paraphernalia,  cannot  be  so  distin- 
gtiished  from  others,  they  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  exhibiting  them- 
selves on  journeys  and  festive  occasions  according  to  their  condition  in  life, 
and  the  dignity  of  their  respective  offices,  with  a  great  number  of  people, 
officers,  and  attendants,  hovering  about  them.*'  The  statement  already 
quoted  from  Caix>n  —  see  ante,  p.  199  —  as  to  the  numbers  composing  these 
princely  nstinues,  is  much  less  than  that  given  above,  and  probably  nearet 
the  truth. 
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"  Hie  prince's  own  numerous  train,  inarching  in  an 
and  curious  order,  is  divided  into  several  troops,  each  headed  by  a 
proper  commanding  officer,  as,  1.  Five,  more  or  less,  fine  horaeSi 
each  led  by  two  grooms,  one  on  each  side,  two  footmen  walking 
behind.  2.  Five  or  six,  and  sometimes  more,  porters,  richly  dad* 
walking  one  by  one,  and  carrying  lackered  chests,  and  japanned 
neat  trunks  and  baskets,  upon  their  shoulders,  wherein  are  kept  the 
wearing  apparel  and  other  necessaries  for  the  daily  use  of  the 
prince,  each  porter  attended  by  two  footmen.  3.  Ten  or  more 
fellows,  walking  one  by  one,  and  carrying  rich  scymitars,  pikes  of 
state,  fire-arms,  and  other  weapons,  in  lackered  wooden  cases,  as, 
also,  quivers  with  bows  and  arrows.  Sometimes,  for  magnificence 
sake,  there  are  more  chct»t-bearers  and  led  horses  following  this 
troop.  4.  Two,  three,  or  more  men,  who  carry  pikes  of  state,  as 
the  badges  of  the  princess  power  and  authority,  adorned  at  the 
upper  end  with  bunches  of  cock  feathers,  or  other  ornaments  pecu- 
liar to  such  or  such  u  prince.  They  walk  one  by  one,  and  are 
attended  each  by  two  footmen.  5.  A  gentleman,  attended  by  two 
footmen,  carrying  the  prince's  hat,  worn  as  a  shelter  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  which  is  covered  with  black  velvet.  G.  A  gen- 
tleman carrying  the  prince's  sombrero,  or  umbrella,  which  is  covered 
in  like  manner  with  black  velvet,  this  penson  also  attended  by  two 
footmen.  7.  Some  more  bearers  of  trunks,  covered  with  varnished 
leather,  with  the  prince's  coat-of-anns  upon  them,  each  with  two 
men  to  take  care  of  it.  8.  Sixteen,  more  or  less,  of  the  prince's 
pages,  and  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber,  taken  out  from  among 
the  first  quality  of  his  court,  richly  clad,  and  walking  two  and  two 
before  his  norimon.  9.  The  prince  himself,  sitting  in  a  stately 
norimon,  carried  by  six  or  eight  men,  clad  in  rich  liveries,  with 
several  others  walking  at  the  norimon's  sides,  to  take  it  up  by 
turns  ;  also,  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  the  prince's  bed-chamber,  to 
give  him  what  he  wants  and  asks  for,  and  to  assist  and  support 
him  in  getting  in  or  out.  10.  Two  or  three  horses  of  state,  the 
saddles  covered  with  black.  One  of  these  horses  carries  a  large 
elbow-chair,  which  is  sometimes  covered  with  black  velvet  These 
horses  are  attended  each  by  several  grooms  and  footmen  in  liveries, 
and  some  are  led  by  the  prince's  own  pages.  11.  Two  pike-bear* 
era.     12.    Ten  or  more  people,  carrying  each  two  baskets  of  » 
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monstrous  size,  fixed  to  the  ends  of  a  pole,  which  they  lay  on  their 
shoulders  in  such  a  manner  that  one  basket  hangs  down  before  an^ 
the  other  behind  them.  These  baskets  arc  more  for  state  than  for 
any  use.  Sometimes  some  chest-bearers  walk  among  them,  to 
increase  the  troop.  In  this  order  marches  the  prince's  own  train, 
which  is  followed  by  six  to  twelve  led  horses  with  their  leaders, 
grooms  and  footmen,  all  in  liveries.  The  procession  is  closed  by  a 
multitude  of  the  prince's  domestics  and  other  officers  of  his  court, 
with  their  own  numerous  trains  and  attendants,  pike-bearers,  chest- 
bearers  and  footmen,  in  liveries.  Some  of  these  are  carried  in  kan- 
gos,  and  the  whole  troop  is  headed  by  the  prince's  high-steward, 
carried  m  a  norimon.  If  one  of  the  prince's  sons  accompanies  his 
father  in  this  journey  to  court,  he  follows  with  his  own  train  inun©- 
diately  after  his  father's  norimon. 

"  It  is  a  sight  exceedingly  curious  and  worthy  of  admiration,  to 
see  all  the  persons  who  compose  the  numerous  train  of  a  great 
prince,  clad,  the  pike-bearers,  the  norimon-men  and  livery-men  only 
excepted,  in  black  silk,  marching  in  an  elegant  order,  with  a  decent, 
becoming  gravity,  and  keeping  so  profound  a  silence,  that  not  the 
least  noise  is  to  be  heard,  save  what  must  necessarily  arise  from  the 
motion  and  rushing  of  their  dresses,  and  the  trampling  of  the  horses 
and  men.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  ridiculous  to  an  European 
to  see  all  the  pike-bearers  and  norimon-men,  with  their  clothes 
tucked  up  above  their  waists,  exposing  their  nakedness  to  the  spec- 
tators' view,  with  only  a  piece  of  cloth  about  their  loins.  What 
appears  still  more  odd  and  whimsical  is  to  see  the  pages,  pike-bear- 
ers, umbrella  and  hat  bearers,  chest-bearers,  and  all  the  footmen  in 
liveries,  afiect,  when  they  pass  through  some  remarkable  town,  or 
by  the  train  of  another  prince  or  lord,  a  strange  mimic  march  or 
dance.  Every  step  they  make,  they  draw  up  one  foot  quite  to 
their  backs,  stretching  out  the  arm  on  the  opposite  side  as  far  as 
they  can,  and  putting  themselves  in  such  a  posture,  as  if  they  had  a 
mind  to  swim  through  the  air.  Meanwhile  the  pikes,  hats,  umbrel- 
las, cliests,  boxes,  baskets,  and  whatever  else  they  carry,  are  danced 
and  tossed  about  in  a  very  singular  manner,  answering  to  the  mo- 
tion of  their  bodies.  The  norimon-men,  who  have  their  sleeves 
tied  with  a  string  as  near  the  shoulders  as  possible,  so  as  to  leave 
their  arms  naked,  carry  the  polo  of  the  norimon  either  upon  theii 
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•boolden,  or  else  upon  the  palms  of  their  hands,  holding  it  above 
their  heads.  Whilst  thej  hold  it  up  with  one  arm,  they  stretcbevt 
the  other,  putting  the  hand  into  a  horizontal  posture,  whereby,  and 
by  their  short,  deliberate  steps  and  stiff  knees,  they  affect  a  ridiei^ 
loos  fear  and  circumspection.  If  the  prinoe  steps  out  of  his  nori- 
mon  into  one  of  the  gre^  huts  which  are  purposely  built  for  him 
at  convenient  distances  on  the  road,  or  if  he  goes  into  a  private 
house,  either  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea  or  for  any  other  purpoee,  he 
always  leaves  a  kobang  with  the  landlord  as  a  reward  for  his 
trouble.     At  dinner  or  supper  the  expense  is  much  greater. 

**  All  the  pilgrims  who  go  to  Isje,  whatever  province  of  the 
empire  they  come  from,  must  travel  over  part  of  this  great  road. 
Hiis  pilgrimage  is  made  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  particularly  in 
the  spring,  at  which  season  vast  multitudes  of  these  pilgrims  are 
seen  upon  the  roads.  The  Japanese  of  both  sexes,  young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor,  undertake  this  meritorious  journey,  generally  speak- 
ing, on  foot,  in  order  to  obtuin,  at  this  holy  place,  indulgences 
and  remission  of  their  sins.  Some  of  these  pilgrims  are  so  poor, 
that  they  must  live  wholly  upon  what  they  get  by  begging.  On 
this  account,  and  by  reason  of  their  great  number,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly troublesome  to  the  princes  and  lords,  who  at  tbat  time  of  the 
year  go  to  court,  or  come  thence,  though  otherwise  they  address 
themselves  in  a  very  civil  manner,  bareheaded,  and  with  a  low,  sub- 
missive voice,  saying,  '  Great  Lord,  be  pleased  to  give  the  poor 
pilgrim  a  seni,  towards  the  expense  of  his  journey  to  Isje,'  or  words 
to  that  effect.  Of  all  the  Japanese,  the  inhabitants  of  Jedo  and 
the  province  Osju  are  the  most  inclined  to  this  pilgrimage.  Chil- 
dren, if  apprehensive  of  severe  punishment  for  their  misdemeanors, 
will  run  away  from  their  parents  and  go  to  Isje,  thence  to  fetch  an 
O/arrt,  or  indulgence,  which  upon  their  return  is  deemed  a  suf- 
ficient expiation  of  their  crimes,  and  a  sure  means  to  reconcile 
them  to  their  friends.  Multitudes  of  these  pilgrims  are  obliged 
to  pass  whole  nights,  lying  in  the  open  fields,  exposed  to  all 
the  injuries  of  wind  and  weather,  some  for  want  of  room  in  inns, 
others  out  of  poverty ;  and  of  these  last  many  are  found  dead  upon 
the  road,  in  which  case  their  Ofarri,  if  they  have  any  about  them, 
is  carefully  taken  up  and  hid  in  the  next  tree  or  bush. 

*'  Others  make  this  pilgrimage  in  a  comical  and  merry  way,  draw- 
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xTig  people's  eyes  upon  them,  as  well  as  getting  their  money.  They 
form  themselves  into  companies,  generally  of  four  persons,  clad  in 
white  linen,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Kuge,  or  persons  of  the  holy 
ecclesiasticiil  court  of  the  Dairi.  Two  of  them  walking  a  grave, 
slow,  deliberate  pace,  and  standing  often  still,  carry  a  large  barrow, 
adorned  and  hung  ahout  with  fir-branches  and  cut  white  paper,  on 
which  they  place  a  resemblance  of  a  large  bell,  made  of  light  sub- 
stance, or  a  kettle,  or  something  else,  alluding  to  some  old  romantic 
history  of  their  gods  and  ancestors ;  whilst  a  third,  with  a  com- 
mander's staff  in  his  hand,  adorned,  out  of  respect  to  his  office,  with 
a  bunch  of  white  paper,  walks,  or  rather  dances,  before  the  barrow, 
singing  with  a  dull,  heavy  voice,  a  song  relating  to  the  subject 
they  are  about  to  represent.  Meanwhile,  the  fourth  goes  begging 
before  the  houses,  or  addresses  himself  to  charitable  travellei*s,  and 
receives  and  keeps  the  money  which  is  given  them.  Their  day's 
journeys  are  so  short,  that  they  can  easily  spend  the  whole  summer 
upon  such  an  expedition. 

*'  The  Siumey  another  remarkable  sight  travellers  meet  with  upon 
the  roads,  are  people,  who  go  to  visit  in  pilgrimage  the  thiily-three 
chief  Quanwon  temples,  which  lie  dispersed  throughout  the  empire. 
They  commonly  travel  two  or  three  together,  singing  a  miserable 
Quanwou-song  from  house  to  house,  and  sometimes  playing  upon  a 
fiddle,  or  upon  a  guitar,  as  vagabond  beggars  do  in  Germany. 
However,  they  do  not  importune  travellers  for  their  charity.  They 
have  the  names  of  such  Quanwon  temples  as  they  have  not  yet 
visited  writ  upon  a  small  board  hanging  about  their  necks.  They 
are  clad  in  white,  after  a  very  singular  fashion,  peculiar  only  to  this 
sect.  Some  people  like  so  well  to  ramble  about  the  country  after 
this  manner  that  they  will  apply  themselves  to  no  other  trade  and 
profession,  but  choose  to  end  their  days  in  this  perpetual  pil- 
grimage. 

"  Sometimes  one  meets  with  very  odd  sights ;  as,  for  instance, 
people  running  naked  along  the  roads  in  the  hardest  frosts,  wear- 
ing only  a  little  straw  about  their  waists.  These  people  generally 
undertake  so  extraordinary  and  troublesome  a  journey  to  visit  cer- 
tain temples  pursuant  to  religious  vows,  which  they  promised  to  ful« 
fi!  in  case  they  should  obtain,  from  the  bounty  of  their  gods,  deliver* 
ance  from  some  fatal  distemper,  they  themselves,  their  parents  or 
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relations,  labor  under,  or  from  some  otiier  great  nuafortaneB  tbef 
were  threatened  with.  They  live  very  poorly  and  miserably  ufioii 
the  road,  receive  no  charity,  and  proceed  on  their  journey  by  theB»* 
adves,  almost  perpetually  running. 

*'  Multitudes  of  beggars  crowd  the  roads  in  all  parts  of  tha 
empire,  but  particularly  on  the  so  much  frequented  Tokaidoy 
among  them  many  lusty  young  fellows,  who  shave  their  heads. 
To  this  shaved  begging  tribe  belongs  a  certain  remarkable  religious 
order  of  young  girls,  called  Bikuni,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
nuns.  They  live  under  the  protection  of  the  nunneries  at  Kama- 
kura  and  Miako,  to  which  they  pay  a  certain  sum  a  year,  of  what 
they  get  by  begging,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  authority. 
They  are,  in  my  opinion,  by  much  the  handsomest  girls  we  saw  ia 
Japan.  The  daughters  of  poor  parents,  if  they  be  handsome  and 
agreeable,  apply  for  and  easily  obtain  this  privilege  of  begging  in 
the  habit  of  nuns,  knowing  that  beauty  is  one  of  the  most  persuasive 
inducements  to  generosity.  The  Jamabo,  or  Ix^giug  mountain 
priests  (of  whom  more  hereafter),  frequently  incorporate  their  own 
daughters  into  this  religious  order,  and  take  their  wives  from  among 
these  Bikuni.  Sonic  of  them  have  been  bred  up  as  courtesans,  and 
having  served  their  time,  buy  the  privilege  of  entering  into  this 
religious  oriler,  therein  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  youth  and 
beauty.  They  live  two  or  three  together,  and  make  an  excursion 
every  day  some  few  miles  from  their  dwelling-house.  They  partic- 
ularly watch  people  of  fashion,  who  travel  in  norinions,  or  in  kangos, 
or  on  horseback.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  somebody  coming  they 
draw  near  and  address  themselves,  though  not  all  together,  but  singly, 
every  one  accosting  a  gentleman  by  herself  singing  a  rural  song; 
and  if  he  proves  very  liberal  and  charitable,  she  will  keep  him  com- 
pany and  divert  him  for  some  hours.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  very 
little  religious  blood  seems  to  circulate  in  their  veins,  so,  on  the 
other,  it  doth  not  appear  that  they  labor  under  any  considerable 
degree  of  poverty.  It  is  true,  indeed,  they  conform  themselves  to 
!he  rules  of  their  order,  by  shaving  their  heads,  but  they  take  care 
to  cover  and  to  wrap  them  up  in  caps  or  hoods  made  of  black  silk. 
They  go  decently  and  neatly  dressed,  after  the  fashion  of  ordinary 
people.  They  wear  also  a  large  hat  to  cover  their  faces,  which  are 
often  painted,  and  to  shelter  themselves  firom  the  heat  of  the  sua 
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They  commonly  have  a  shepherd's  rod  or  hook  iir  their  hands. 
Their  voice,  gestures,  and  apparent  behavior,  are  neither  too  bold 
and  daring,  nor  too  much  dejected  and  affected,  but  free,  comely 
and  seemingly  modest.  However,  not  to  extol  their  modesty 
beyond  what  it  deserves,  it  must  be  observed,  that  they  make  noth- 
ing of  laying  their  bosoms  quite  bare  to  the  view  of  charitable  trav- 
ellers, all  the  while  they  keep  them  company,  under  pretence  of  its 
being  customary  in  the  country ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  they  may 
be,  though  never  so  religiously  shaved,  full  as  impudent  and  lasciv- 
ious as  any  public  courtesan. 

**  Another  religious  begging  order  is  that  of  the  Jamaho,  as 
they  are  commonly  called ;  that  is,  the  mountain  priests,  or  rather 
JamaJmo^  mountain  soldiers,  because  at  all  times  they  go  armed 
with  swords  and  scymitars.  They  do  not  shave  their  heads,  but  fol- 
low the  rules  of  the  first  founder  of  this  order,  who  mortified  his 
body  by  climbing  up  st^ep,  high  mountains ;  at  least,  they  conform 
themselves  thereunto  in  their  dress,  apparent  behavior,  and  some 
outward  ceremonies ;  for  they  are  fallen  short  of  his  rigorous  way 
of  life.  They  have  a  head,  or  general,  of  their  order,  residing  at 
Miako,  to  whom  they  are  obliged  to  bring  a  certain  sum  of  money 
every  year,  and  who  has  the  distribution  of  dignities  and  of  titles, 
wherel)y  they  are  known  among  themselves.  They  cqmmonly  live 
in  the  neighborhood  of  some  famous  Kami  temple,  and  accost 
travellers  in  the  name  of  that  Kami  which  is  worshipped  there, 
making  a  short  discourse  of  his  holiness  and  minfcles,  with  a 
loud,  coarse  voice.  Meanwhile,  to  make  the  noise  still  louder,  they 
rattle  their  long  staffs,  loaded  at  the  upper  end  with  iron  rings,  to 
tuke  up  the  charity  money  which  is  given  them ;  and,  last  of  all, 
they  blow  a  trumpet  made  of  a  large  shell.  Tliey  carry  their  chil- 
dren along  with  them  upon  the  same  begging  errand,  clad  like  their 
fathers,  but  with  their  heads  shaved.  These  little  bastards  are 
exceedingly  troublesome  and  importunate  with  travellers,  and  com- 
monly take  care  to  light  on  them,  as  they  are  going  up  some  hill  or 
mountain,  where,  because  of  the  difficult  ascent,  they  cannct  well 
escape,  nor  indeed  otherwise  get  rid  of  them  without  giving  them 
something.  In  some  places  they  and  their  fathers  accost  travellers 
in  company  with  a  troop  of  Bikuni,  and,  with  their  rattling,  sing- 
ing, trumpeting,  chattering  and  crying,  make  such  a  frightful  noiso 
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tt  woald  make  one  almost  mnd  or  deaf.  These  moantftin  priofll 
are  frequeatiy  applied  to  by  superstitious  people,  for  conjuring,  for- 
tune-telling, tbretelling  future  ev'ents,  recovering  lost  good^s  and  tbo 
like  purposes.  They  profess  thenisolvos  to  be  of  the  Kumi  religion, 
M  established  of  old,  and  yet  they  are  never  suffered  to  attend,  or 
to  take  care  of,  any  of  the  Kami  temples. 

'*  There  are  many  more  beggars  travellers  meet  with  along  the 
roads.  Some  of  these  are  old,  and,  in  all  appearance,  honest  men, 
who,  the  better  to  prevail  upon  people  to  part  with  their  charity, 
are  shaved  and  clad  atler  the  iashion  of  the  Budsdo  priests.  Some- 
times there  are  two  of  them  standing  together,  each  with  a  small, 
oblong  book  before  him.  This  book  contains  part  of  their  Fokekio, 
or  Bible,  printed  in  the  significant  or  learned  language.*  However, 
I  would  not  have  the  reader  think,  as  if  they  themselves  had  any 
understanding  in  that  language,  or  know  how  to  read  the  book 
placed  before  them.  They  only  learn  sonic  part  of  it  by  heart,  and 
speak  it  aloud,  looking  towards  the  book,  as  if  they  did  actu- 
ally read  in  it,  and  expecting  something  from  their  hearers,  as  a 
reward  for  their  trouble. 

"  Others  are  found  sitting  near  some  river,  or  running  water, 
making  a  Siegciki,  —  a  certain  ceremony  for  the  relief  of  departed 
souls.  This  Sicgaki  is  made  after  the  following  manner :  They 
take  a  green  branch  of  the  Fauna  Skim  mi  tree,  and,  nmrmuruig 
certain  words  with  a  low  voice,  wash  and  scour  it  with  some  shav- 
ings of  woo<l,  whereon  they  had  written  the  names  of  some  deceased 
persons.  This  they  believe  to  contribute  greatly  to  relieve  and 
refresh  the  departed  souls  confined  in  purgatory ;  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  it  may  answer  that  purpose  full  as  well  as  any  number 
of  musses,  as  they  are  celebrated  to  the  same  end  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  Any  person  that  hath  a  mind  to  purchase  the 
benefit  of  this  washing,  for  himself  or  his  relations  and  friends, 
throws  a  seni  upon  the  mat,  which  is  spread  out  near  the  bct^- 
gar,  who  does  not  so  much  as  offer  to  return  him  any  manner  of 
thanks  for  it,  thinking  his  art  and  devotion  deserve  still  better ; 
jesides  that,  it  is  not  customary  amongst  beggars  of  note  to 
thank  people  for  their  charity.     Any  one  who  hath  learned  the 

*  This  18  the  Sansorit. 
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proper  ceremonies  necessary  to  make  the  Siegaki,  is  at  liberty  to 
do  it. 

"  Others  of  this  tribe,  who  make  up  far  the  greater  part,  at 
upon  the  road  all  day  long,  upon  a  small,  coarse  mat.  They  have 
a  flat  bell,  like  a  broad  mortar,  lying  before  them,  and  do  nothing 
else  but  repeat,  with  a  lamentable  singing  tune,  the  word  Namada^ 
which  is  contracted  from  Na?nu  Amida  Budsu,  a  short  form  of 
prayer  wherewith  they  address  Amida,  as  the  patron  and  advocate 
of  departed  souls.  Meanwhile  they  beat  almost  continually  with  a 
small  wooden  hammer  upon  the  aforesaid  bell,  and  this,  they  say, 
in  order  to  be  the  sooner  heard  by  Amida,  and,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
not  without  an  intent  too  to  be  the  better  taken  notice  of  by  pas- 
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"  Another  sort  we  met  with  as  we  went  along  were  differently 
clad,  some  in  an  ecclesiastical,  others  in  a  secular  habit.  These  stood 
in  the  fields,  next  to  the  road,  and  commonly  had  a  sort  of  altar 
standing  before  them,  upon  which  they  placed  the  idol  of  their 
Briareus,  or  Quanwon,  as  they  call  him,  carved  in  wood,  and  gilt; 
or  the  pictures  of  some  other  idols,  scurvily  done,  as,  for  instance, 
the  picture  of  Amidn,  the  supreme  judge  of  departed  souls;  of 
Semaus^  or  the  head-keeper  of  the  prison,  whereunto  the  con- 
demned souls  are  confined ;  of  Dsisoo,  or  the  supreme  commander 
in  the  purgatory  of  children,  and  some  others,  wherewith,  and  by 
some  representations  of  the  flames  and  torments  prepared  for  the 
wicked  in  a  future  world,  they  endeavor  to  stir  up  in  passengers 
compassion  and  charity. 

**  Other  beggars,  and  these,  to  all  appearance,  honest  enough, 
are  met  sittin;;  alon*]:  the  road,  clad  much  after  the  same  manner 
with  the  Quanwon  beggars,  with  a  Dsisoo  staff  in  their  hand.  These 
have  made  vow  not  to  speak  during  a  certain  time,  and  express 
their  want  and  desire  only  by  a  sad,  dejected,  woeful  countenance,* 

"  Not  to  mention  numberless  other  common  beggars,  some  sick, 
some  stout  and  lusty  enough,  who  get  people's  charity  by  praying, 
singing,  playing  upon  fiddles,  guitars,  and  other  musical  instru- 

♦  The  letter;^  of  tlie  Jesuit  missionaries  contiin  Recounts  of  Buddhist  devotees 
nho  went  so  fir  as  to  drown  or  otherwise  destroy  themselves.  Kampfer, 
find  the  writers  since  his  time,  make  no  mention  of  such  extreme  fanaticism, 
vhich,  however,  is  a  natural  outgrowth  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddhists 
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meats,  or  performing  some  juggler's  tricks,  I  will  close  tke  aeooont 
of  this  vermin  with  an  odd,  remarkable  sort  of  a  beggar's  muac»  or 
rather  chime  of  bells,  we  sometimes,  but  rarelj,  met  with  in  oar 
joomej  to  court.  A  young  boy,  with  a  sort  of  a  wooden  mabhine 
pendent  from  his  nock,  and  a  rope,  with  eight  strings  about  it^ 
from  which  hang  down  eight  bells,  of  different  sounds,  turns  round 
la  a  circle,  with  a  swiflness  scarce  credible,  in  such  a  manner 
that  both  the  machine,  which  rests  upon  his  shoulders,  and  the 
bells,  turn  round  with  him  horizontally,  the  boy,  in  the  mean  while, 
with  great  dexterity  and  quickness,  beating  tJiem  with  two  ham- 
mers, makes  a  strange,  odd  sort  of  a  melody.  To  increase  the 
noise,  two  people  sitting  near  him  beat,  one  upon  a  large,  the 
other  upon  a  smaller  drum.  Those  who  are  pleased  with  their 
performance  throw  them  some  seni  as  they  pass.* 

*\  The  crowd  and  throng  upon  the  roads  is  not  a  little  increased 
DJ  numberless  small  retail  merchants,  and  children  of  country 
people,  who  run  about  from  morning  to  night,  following  travellers, 
and  offering  them  for  sale  their  poor,  for  the  most  part  eatable, 
merchandise — such  as  several  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  wherein  the 
quantity  of  sugar  is  so  inconsitlerable  that  it  is  scarce  perceptible, 
other  cakes,  of  different  sorts,  made  of  flour,  roots  boiled  in  water 
and  salt,  road-books,  straw-shoes  ibr  hordes  and  men,  ropes,  strings, 
tooth-pickers,  and  a  multitude  of  other  trifles,  made  of  wood,  straw, 
reed,  and  bamboos. 

*  Great  numbers  of  tlio  Japanese  musicians,  as  Kumpfer  tells  us  in 
another  place,  are  blind  men,  who  constitute  a  sort  of  order  or  society, 
which  boasts  as  its  legendary  founder  a  certain  general,  of  the  family  of  the 
Feiji,  who,  at  the  time  of  Uie  civil  war  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  that 
family,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Joritomo.  Notwithstanding  repeated  attempts 
at  escape,  he  was  very  kindly  treated,  and  was  pressed  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  his  captor.  But,  not  being  able  to  look  upon  the  destroyer  of 
the  Feiji  without  an  irresistible  desire  to  kill  him,  not  to  be  outdone  in  gen- 
erosity, he  plucked  out  his  eyes  and  presented  them  to  Joritomo  on  a  plate  ! 

There  is  another  —  more  ancient,  but  less  numerous  — order  of  the  blind, 
composed  exclusively  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  claiming  as  its  founder  a 
legendary  prince,  who  cried  himself  blind  at  the  death  of  his  beautiful 
mistress. 

The  blind  are  numerous,  and  disorders  of  the  eyes  are  very  common  in 
Japan. 
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"  Nor  must  I  forget  to  take  notice  of  the  numberless  wenches 
the  great  and  small  inns  and  the  tea-booths  and  cook-shops  in 
villages  and  hamlets  are  iTHiushed  withal.  About  noon,  when  they 
have  done  dressing  and  painting  thcmsclYCS,  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance, standing  under  the  door  of  the  house,  or  sitting  upon  the 
small  gallery  around  it,  whence,  with  a  smiling  countenance  and  good 
words,  they  invite  the  travelling  troops  that  pass  by  to  call  in  at  their 
inn,  preferably  to  others.  In  some  places,  where  there  are  several 
inns  standing  near  one  another,  they  make,  with  their  chattering  and 
rattling,  no  inconsiderable  noise,  and  prove  not  a  little  troublesome. 

**  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  in  this  place  a  small  mistake  of 
Mr.  Caron,  in  his  account  of  Japan,  where  he  shows  so  tender  a 
regard  for  the  honor  of  the  Japanese  sex  (perhaps  out  of  respect  to 
his  lady,  who  was  a  Japan  woman)  as  to  assert  that,  except  in  the 
privileged  houses  devoted  to  it,  this  trade  is  not  elsewhere  carried 
on.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  there  is  hardly  a  public  inn 
upon  the  great  island  Nipon,  but  what  is  provided  with  courtesans, 
and  if  too  many  customers  resort  to  one  place,  the  neighboring  inn- 
keepers will  lend  their  wenches,  on  condition  that  what  money  they 
get  shall  be  faithfully  paid  them.  Nor  is  it  a  new  custom  come 
up  but  lately,  or  since  Mr.  Caron's  time.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
of  very  old  date,  and  took  its  rise,  as  the  Japanese  say,  many  hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  the  times  of  that  brave  general  and  first  secular 
monarch,  Joritomo,  who,  apprehensive  lest  his  soldiers,  weary  of 
his  long  and  tedious  expeditiAis,  and  desirous  to  return  home  to 
their  wives  and  children,  should  desert  his  army,  thought  it  much 
more  advisable  to  indulge  them  in  this  particular/' 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

AXIVBC  nOM  RAQABAKI.  —  TSAIir  OP  THB  DUTCH.  —  THB  1>AT*t  JOUBXBT 

.—  TKBATMEKT  OP  TUB  DUTCH.  —  BISPBCT  SHOWN  THEM  IN  THB  ISLAND  Of 

ZIMO. — OABB  WITH  WHICH  TUBT   ABE  WATCHED. — INKS  AT  WHICH   THET 

lADGB. THEIB  BBCEPTION   AND  TREATMENT  THERE. — POLITENESS  OP  TUB 

aAFANBBB.  —  LUCKT  AND  UNLUCKY  DATS.  —  SEIXEl,  THE  ASTROLOOEB. 

**  All  the  prince.«s  lords,  and  vassals  of  the  Japanese  empire 
being  obliged,"  says  Kiimpfer,  "  to  make  their  appearance  at  court 
once  a  year,  it  hath  been  determined  by  the  emperor  what  time 
and  what  day  they  are  to  set  out  on  their  journey.  The  same  is 
observed  with  regard  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  fif\ecnth  or  sixteenth 
day  of  the  first  Japanese  month,  which  commonly  falls  in  with  the 
middle  of  our  February,  hath  been  fixed  for  our  constant  departure. 
Towards  that  time  we  get  everything  ready  to  set  out,  having  first 
sent  by  sea,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  city  of  Simonoseki  the 
presents  we  are  to  make,  sorted  and  carefully  packed,  together 
with  the  other  hciivy  baggage,  and  the  victuals  and  kitchen  furni- 
ture for  our  future  travels.  Three  %r  four  weeks  after,  and  a  few 
days  before  our  departure,  our  president,  attended  with  his  usual 
train,  goes  to  visit  the  two  governors  of  Nagasaki,  at  their  palaces, 
to  take  his  leave  of  them,  and  to  recommend  tlic  Dutch  who  re- 
main in  our  factory  to  their  favor  and  protection.  The  next  day, 
all  the  goods  and  other  things  which  must  be  carried  along  with 
us  are  marked  —  every  bale  or  trunk  —  with  a  small  board,  where- 
upon is  writ  the  possessor's  name,  and  the  contents.  The  day  of 
our  departure,  all  the  officers  of  our  island,  and  all  {persons  who 
are  any  ways  concerned  witfi  our  aflairs,  particularly  tlnj  future 
eompanioiiH  of  our  voyage,  come  over  to  Desima  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  are  followed  soon  af\er  by  both  governors,  attended 
with  their  whole  numerous  court,  or  else  by  their  deputies,  who 
«ome  to  wish  us  a  good  journey.    The  governors  —  or  their  depu- 
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ties  —  having  been  entertained  as  usual  upon  this  occasion,  and 
taken  their  leave,  are  by  us  accompunied  out  of  our  island,  which 
is  done  commonlj  about  nine  in  the  morning,  at  which  time,  also, 
we  set  out  on  our  journey.  The  Buyio,  or  commander-in-chief,  of 
our  train,  and  the  Dutch  president,  enter  their  norinions.  The 
chief  interpreter,  if  he  be  old,  is  carried  in  an  ordinary  kango ; 
others  mount  on  horseback,  and  the  servants  go  afoot.  All  the 
Japanese  officers  of  our  island,  and  several  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances of  our  Japanese  companions,  keep  us  company  out  of  the 
town  so  far  as  the  next  inn. 

*'  Our  train  is  not  the  same  in  the  three  several  parts  of  ocir 
journey.  Over  the  island  Kiusiu,  it  may  amount,  with  all  the 
servants  and  footmen,  as,  also,  the  gentlemen  whom  the  lords  of 
the  several  provinces  we  pass  through  send  to  compliment  us,  and 
to  keep  us  company  during  our  stay  in  their  dominions,  to  about 
an  hundred  persons.  In  our  voyage  by  sea  it  is  not  much  less,  all 
the  sailors  and  watermen  taken  in.  In  the  last  part,  over  the  great 
island  Nipon,  from  Osaka  to  Jedo,  it  is  considerably  greater,  and 
consists  of  no  less  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  people,  and  this,  by 
reason  of  the  presents  and  other  goods  which  came  from  Naga« 
saki,  as  far  as  Osaka  by  sea,  but  must  now  be  taken  out  and  carried 
by  land  to  Jedo,  by  horses  and  men. 

"  All  our  heavy  baggage  is  commonly  sent  away  some  hours 
before  we  set  out  ourselves,  lest  it  should  be  a  hindrance  to  us,  as, 
also,  to  give  timely  notice  to  our  landlords  of  our  arrival.  We 
set  out  early  in  the  morning,  and,  save  only  one  hour  for  dinner, 
travel  till  evening,  and,  sometimes,  till  late  at  night,  making  from 
ten  to  thirteen  Japanese  leagues  a  day.  In  our  voyage  by  sea,  we 
put  into  some  harbor,  and  come  to  an  anchor  every  night,  advano- 
ing  forty  Japanese  water-leagues  a  day  at  farthest. 

"  We  are  better  treated,  and  more  honorably  received,  in  our 
journey  over  Kiusiu  than  upon  the  great  island  Nipon,  though 
everywhere  we  have  much  more  civility  shown  us  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cities  and  districts  through  which  we  pass,  than  by  our 
Nagasakian  companions,  and  our  own  servants,  who  eat  our  bread 
and  travel  at  our  expense.  In  our  journey  across  the  island  Kiu- 
siu, we  receive  nearly  the  same  honors  and  civility  Irom  the  lords 
of  the  several  provinces  we  pass  through,  as  they  show  to  trayelling 
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prinoeB  and  their  retinues.  The  roads  are  swept  and  cleaned  before 
ns,  and  in  cities  and  villages  thcj  arc  watered  to  lay  the  duat. 
The  common  people,  laborers  and  idle  spectators,  who  are  so  very 
troublesome  to  travellers  upon  the  great  island  Nipon,  are  kept  out 
of  the  way,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  on  either  side  of  tha 
roads  and  streets  see  us  go  by,  either  sitting  in  the  back  part  of 
their  houses,  or  kneeling  in  the  fore  part,  behind  a  screen,  with 
great  respect  an^  in  a  profound  silence.  All  the  princes  and  lords, 
whose  dominions  we  arc  to  pass  through,  send  one  of  their  noble- 
men to  compliment  us,  as  soon  as  we  enter  upon  their  territories ; 
bat,  as  he  is  nojb  suffered  to  address  us  in  person,  he  makes  his  com- 
pliment in  his  master^s  name  to  the  Bugio,  or  commander-in-chief 
of  our  train,  and  to  the  chief  interpreter,  offering,  at  the  same  time, 
what  horses  and  men  we  want  for  us  and  our  baggage.  He  like- 
wise orders  four  footmen  to  walk  by  every  Dutchman's  side,  and 
two  gentlemen  of  some  note  at  his  court,  who  arc  clad  in  black  silk, 
with  stafid  in  their  hands,  to  precede  the  whole  train.  AAer  this 
manner  they  lead  uk  through  their  master's  territories,  and,  when 
we  come  to  the  limits  thereof,  the  Japanese  companions  of  our 
voyage  are  treated  with  saki  and  socano^  and  so  they  take  their 
leave.  For  our  passage  over  the  bays  of  Omura  and  Simabara^ 
the  lonls  of  these  two  places  lend  us  their  own  pleasure-barges,  and 
their  own  watermen,  besides  that  they  furniHh  us  with  abundance 
of  provisions,  without  expecting  even  ho  much  as  a  small  present  in 
•return  for  their  civil  and  courteous  behavior ;  and  yet  our  thievish 
interpreters  never  miss  to  lay  hold  of  this  advantage,  putting  this 
article  u]>on  our  accounts  as  if  we  had  actually  been  at  the  expense ; 
and  they  commonly  put  the  money  into  their  own  pockets.  In  our 
whole  journey  from  Nagasaki  to  Kokura,  everybody  we  meet  with 
shows  us  and  our  train  that  deference  and  respect  which  is  due  only 
to  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  country.  Private  travellers,  whether 
they  travel  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  must  retire  out  of  the  way  — 
those  who  hesitate  about  it  being  compelled  to  it  by  the  officers 
—  and,  bareheaded,  humbly  bowing,  wait  in  the  next  field  till  our 
whole  retinue  is  gone  by.  I  took  notice  of  some  country  people; 
who  do  not  only  retire  out  of  the  way,  but  turn  us  their  back,  ai 
not  worthy  to  behold  us  —  the  greatest  mark  of  civility  a  Japanese 
oan  possibly  show.     None,  or  but  few,  of  these  public  marks  of 
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honor  and  respect  are  shown  us  in  our  journey  over  the  great  island 
Nipon. 

"  As  to  what  concerns  our  accommodation  on  the  road,  the  same 
is  —  with  regard  td  the  carriage  of  us  and  of  our  haggage,  ui« 
number  of  horses  and  men  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  inns,, lodg- 
ings, eating,  and  attendance  —  as  good  for  our  money  as  we  oould 
possibly  desire.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the  narrow 
compass  allowed  us,  we  have  too  much  reason  to  complain ;  for  we 
arc  treated  in  a  manner  like  prisoners,  deprived  of  all  liberty,  ex- 
cepting that  of  looking  about  the  country  from  our  horses,  or  out 
of  our  kangos,  which,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  deny  us. 
As  soon  as  a  Dutchman  alights  from  his  horse  (which  is  taken  very 
ill,  unless  urgent  necessity  obliges  him),  ho  that  rides  before  our 
train,  and  the  whole  train  after  him,  must  stop  sudtlenly,  and  the 
Dosiu  and  two  other  attendants  must  come  down  from  their  horses 
to  take  immediate  care  of  him.  Nay,  they  watch  us  to  that  degree 
that  they  will  not  leave  us  alone,  not  even  for  the  most  necessary 
occasions.  The  Bugio,  or  commander-in-chief  of  our  train,  studies 
day  and  night,  not  only  the  contents  of  his  instructions,  but  the 
journals  of  two  or  three  preceding  journeys,  in  order  exactly,  and 
step  by  step,  to  follow  the  actions  and  behavior  of  his  predecessors. 
T  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his  faithfulness 
and  good  conduct  still  to  exceed  them.  Nuy,  some  of  these  block- 
heads are  so  capricious  that  no  accident  whatever  can  oblige  them 
to  go  to  any  other  inns  but  those  we  had  been  at  the  year  before, 
even  though  we  should,  upon  this  account,  be  forced  in  the  worst 
weather,  with  the  greatest  inconveniency,  and  at  the  very  peril  of 
our  lives,  to  travel  till  late  at  night. 

'*  We  go  to  the  same  inns  which  the  princes  and  lords  of  the 
country  resort  to,  that  is,  to  the  very  best  of  every  place.  The 
apartments  are  at  that  time  hung  with  the  colors  and  arms  of  the 
Butch  East  India  Company,  and  this  in  order  to  notify  to  the 
neighborhood  who  they  be  that  lodge  there,  as  is  customary  in  the 
country.  We  always  go  to  the  same  inns,  with  this  difference  only 
that,  upon  our  return  from  Jedo,  we  lie  at  the  place  we  dined  at  in 
going  up,  by  this  means  equally  to  divide  the  trouble,  which  is 
much  greater  at  night  than  at  dinner.  We  always  take  up  our 
lodging  in  the  back  apartment  of  the  house,  which  is  by  much  the 
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ploBfluitwt ;  also  otherwise,  ma  has  been  mentioiied,  reckoned  titf 
chief.  The  landlord  obfiervcs  the  same  cuFtoms  upon  our  arnTalt 
M  upon  the  arrival  of  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire.  He 
oomee  out  of  the  town  or  village  into  the  fields  to  meet  as,  dad  in  a 
kamisimo,  or  garment  of  ceremony,  and  wearing  a  short  scymetar  stuck 
in  his  girdle,  making  his  compliments  with  a  low  bow,  which  bdbre 
the  norimons  of  the  Bagio  and  our  Resident  is  so  low,  that  he 
toaches  the  groond  with  his  hands  and  almost  with  his  forehead« 
This  done,  he  hastens  back  to  his  house,  and  receivee  us  at  the 
entry  a  second  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  opm 
pliments. 

**  As  soon  as  we  are  come  to  the  inn,  our  guardians  and  keepers 
oarry  us  forthwith  across  the  house  to  our  apartments.  Nor,  indeed, 
ave  we  so  much  displeased  at  this,  since  the  number  of  spectators 
and  the  petulant  scoffing  of  the  children,  but,  above  all,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  a  fatiguing  journey,  make  us  desirous  to  take  our  rest,  the 
sooner  the  better.  We  are,  as  it  were,  confined  to  our  apartments, 
having  no  other  liberty  but  to  walk  out  into  the  small  garden  behind 
the  house.  All  other  avenues,  all  the  doors,  windows  and  holes, 
which  open  any  prospect  towards  the  streets  or  country,  are  care- 
fully shut  and  nailed  up,  in  order,  as  they  would  fain  persuade  us, 
to  defend  us  and  our  goods  from  thieves,  but  in  fact  to  watch  and 
guard  us  as  thieves  and  deserters.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  this  superabundant  cure  and  watchfulness  is  considerably  less- 
ened upon  our  return,  when  we  have  found  means  to  insinuate  our- 
selves into  their  favor,  and  by  presents  and  otherwise  to  procure 
their  connivance. 

<'  The  Bugio  takes  possession  of  the  best  apartment  after  ours. 
The  several  rooms  next  to  our  own  are  taken  up  by  the  Dosiu, 
interpreters  and  other  chief  officers  of  our  retinue,  in  order  to  be 
always  near  at  hand  to  watch  our  conduct,  and  to  care  that  none 
of  our  landlord's  domestics  nor  any  other  person  presume  to  come 
into  our  apartment,  unless  it  be  by  their  leave  and  in  their  pres- 
ence ;  and  in  their  absence  they  commit  this  care  to  some  of  their 
own  or  our  servants ;  though  all  the  companions  of  our  voyage  in 
general  are  strictly  charged  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  us.  Those 
who  exceed  their  fellow-servants  in  vigilance  are,  by  way  of  ^oour- 
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agoment,  permitted  to  make  the  journey  again  the  next  year. 
Otherwise  they  stand  excluded  for  two  years. 

**  As  soon  as  we  have  taken  possession  of  our  apartment,  in 
comes  the  landlord  with  some  of  his  chief  male  domestics, 
each  with  a  dish  of  tea  in  his  hand,  which  they  present  to  every 
one  of  us  with  a  low  bow,  according  to  his  rank  and  dignity, 
and  repeating,  with  a  submissive,  deep-fetched  voice,  the  words, 
ah  !  ah!  ah !  They  are  all  clad  in  their  garments  of  ceremony, 
which  they  wear  only  upon  great  occasions,  and  have  each  a 
short  scyinetar  stuck  in  his  girdle,  which  they  never  quit, 
so  long  as  the  company  stays  in  the  house.  This  done,  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  smoking  is  brought  in,  consisting  of  a 
board  of  wood  or  brass,  though  not  always  of  the  same  structure, 
upon  which  are  placed  a  small  fire-pan  with  coals,  a  pot  to  spit  in, 
a  small  box  filled  with  tobacco  cut  small,  and  some  long  pipes  with 
small  brass  heads ;  as  also  another  japanned  board,  or  dish,  with 
Socano*  that  is,  something  to  eat,  as,  for  instance,  several  sorts  of 
fruits,  figs,  nuts,  several  sorts  of  cakes,  chiefly  mansie  and  rice 
cakes  hot,  several  sorts  of  roots  boiled  in  water,  sweetmeats,  and 
other  trumperies  of  this  kind.  All  these  things  are  brought  first 
into  the  Bugio*s  room,  then  into  ours.  As  to  other  necessaries 
travellers  may  have  occasion  for,  they  are  generally,  in  the  case  of 
native  travellers,  served  by  the  housemaids.  These  wenches  also 
wait  at  table,  taking  that  opportunity  to  engage  their  guests  to 
further  favors.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  us ;  for  even  the 
landlords  themselves  and  their  male  domestics,  after  they  have  pre- 
sented us  with  a  dish  of  tea,  as  above  said,  are  not  sufiered  upon 
any  account  whatever  to  enter  our  apartments ;  but  whatever  we 
want  it  is  the  sole  business  of  our  own  servants  to  provide  us  with. 

"  There  are  no  other  spitting-pots  brought  into  the  room  but  that 
which  comes  alon^:  with  the  tobacco.  If  there  be  occasion  for 
more  thoy  make  use  of  small  pieces  of  bamboo,  a  hand  broad  and 
high,  .siw'C'l  from  between  the  joints  and  hollowed.  The  can- 
dles hrcuight  in  at  niirht  are  hollow  in  the  middle  ;  the  wick,  which 
is  of  j.aper,  being  wound  about  a  wooden  stick  before  the  tallow  is 

♦  Froez,  in  one  of  his  letters,  defines  this  Japnnese  word,  ns  signifying  a 
kind  of  salted  vegetable,  like  olives.  It  seems  to  include  all  kinds  of  refVesh- 
ments  occasionally  offered  to  visitors. 
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laid  on.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  candlesticks  have  a  punch  « 
bodkin  at  top,  which  the  candles  are  fixed  upon.  They  bum  yery 
quick,  and  make  a  great  deal  of  smoke  and  smell,  the  oil  or 
tallow  being  made  of  the  berries  of  bay-trees,  camphor-trees,  and 
some  others  of  the  kind.  It  is  somewhat  odd  and  ridiculous  to  see 
the  whirling  motion  of  the  ascending  smoke,  followed  by  the  flame, 
when  the  candle  is  taken  off  the  punch  at  the  top  of  the  candlestick. 
Instead  of  lamps,  they  make  use  of  small,  flat,  earthen  vessels,  filled 
with  train-oil  made  of  the  fat  of  whales,  or  of  oil  made  of  cotton- 
seed. The  wiok  is  made  of  rush,  and  the  abovesaid  earthen  ves- 
sel stands  in  another  filled  with  water,  or  in  a  square  lantern,  that, 
in  ease  the  oil  should  by  chance  take  fire,  no  damage  may  there- 
upon come  to  the  house. 

'*  The  Japanese,  in  their  journeys,  sit  down  to  table  thrice  a  day, 
besides  what  they  eat  between  meals.  They  begin  early  in  the  morning 
and  before  break  of  duy,  at  least  before  they  set  out,  with  a  good, 
substantial  breakfast;  then  follows  dinner  at  noon,  and  the  day  is 
concluded  with  a  plentiful  supper  at  night.  It  being  forbid  to  play 
at  cards,  they  sit  after  meals,  drinking  and  singing  some  songs,  to 
make  one  another  merry,  or  else  they  propose  some  riddles  round, 
or  play  at  some  other  game,  and  he  that  cannot  explain  the  riddle, 
or  loses  the  game,  is  obliged  to  drink  a  glass.  It  is  again  quite 
otherwise  with  us,  for  we  sit  at  table  and  eat  our  victuals  very 
quietly.  Our  cloth  is  laid,  and  the  dishes  dressed  after  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  but  by  Japanese  cooks.  Wc  are  presented,  besides, 
by  the  landlord,  each  with  a  Japanese  dish.  We  drink  European 
wines  and  the  rice-beer  of  the  country  hot.  All  our  diversion  is 
confined,  in  the  day-time,  to  the  small  garden  which  b  behind  the 
house ;  at  night  to  the  bath,  in  case  we  please  to  make  use  of  it. 
No  other  pleasure  is  allowed  us,  no  manner  of  conversation  with  the 
domestics,  male  or  female,  excepting  what,  through  the  connivance 
of  our  inspectors,  some  of  us  find  means  to  procure  at  night  in  pri- 
vate and  in  their  own  rooms. 

"  When  everything  is  ready  for  us  to  set  out  again,  the  landlord 
is  called,  and  our  president,  in  presence  of  the  two  interpreters,  pays 
him  the  reckoning  in  gold,  laid  upon  a  small  salver.  He  draws 
near,  in  a  creeping  posture,  kneeling,  holding  his  hands  down  to  the 
floor,  and  when  he  takes  the  salver  which  ihe  money  is  laid  upoo^ 
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he  bows  down  his  forehead  almost  quite  to  the  ground,  in  token  of 
submission  and  gratitude,  uttering  with  a  deep  voice  the  wordi 
aJi !  aJi !  ah  !  whereby  in  this  country  inferiors  show  their  defers 
ence  and  respect  to  their  superiors.  He  then  prepares  to  make  the 
same  compliment  to  the  other  Dutchmen  ;  but  our  interpreters  gen- 
erally excuse  hi  in  this  trouble,  and  make  him  return  in  the  pame 
crawling  posture.  Every  landlord  hath  two  kobangs  paid  him  for 
dinner,  and  three  for  supper  and  lodgings  at  night.  For  this 
money  he  is  to  provide  victuals  enough  for  our  whole  train,  the 
hordes,  the  men  that  look  afler  them,  and  the  porters,  only  excepted. 
The  same  sum  is  paid  to  the  landlords  in  the  cities,  where  we  stay 
some  days,  as  at  Osaka,  Miako  and  Jedo,  namely,  five  kobangs  a 
day,  without  any  further  recompense.  The  reason  of  our  being 
kept  so  cheap,  as  to  victuals  and  lodging,  is  because  this  sum  was 
agreed  on  with  our  landlords  a  long  while  ago,  when  our  train 
was  not  yet  so  bulky  as  it  now  is.*  It  is  a  custom  in  this  coun- 
try, which  we  likewise  observe,  that  guests,  before  they  quit  the 
inn,  order  their  servants  to  sweep  the  room  they  lodged  in,  not  to 
leave  any  dirt,  or  ungrateful  dust,  behind  them. 

"  From  this  reasonable  behavior  of  the  landlords,  the  reader  may 
judge  of  the  civility  of  the  whole  nation  in  general,  always  except- 
ing our  own  officers  and  servants.  I  must  own  that,  in  the  visits 
we  made  or  received  in  our  journey,  we  found  the  same  to  be 
greater  than  could  be  expected  from  the  most  civilized  nations. 
The  behavior  of  the  Japanese,  from  the  meanest  countryman  up  to 
the  greatest  prince  or  lord,  is  such  that  the  whole  empire  might  be 
called  a  school  of  civility  and  good  manners.  They  have  so  much 
sense  and  innate  curiosity,  that,  if  they  were  not  absolutely  denied  a 
free  and  open  conversation  and  correspondence  with  foreigners,  they 
would  receive  them  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  pleasure.  In 
some  towns  and  villages  only  we  took  notice  that  the  young  boys, 
who  are  childish  all  over  the  world,  would  run  after  us,  calling  us 
names,  and  cracking  some  malicious  jests  or  other,  levelled  at  the 
Chinese,  whom  they  take  us  to  be.  One  of  the  most  common,  and 
not  much  difibrent  from  a  like  sort  of  a  compliment  which  is  com- 

*  The  totil  expense  of  the  entire  jonmey,  including  the  presents  to  the  em- 
peror and  others,  is  estimated  by  Kampfer  at  twenty  thousand  rix  dollars* 
eqoivalcut  to  about  the  same  number  of  our  dollars. 
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monlj  made  to  Jews  id  Germany,  is  Toosin  hay  hay?  whidi,  ii 
broken  Chinose,  signifies,  CluTUMe^  haoe  ye  nothing  to  truck? 

'*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  obeenre,  that  it  is  not  an  indiifereiil 
matter  to  trayellers  in  this  country  what  day  they  set  out  on  their 
jeamey ;  for  they  must  choose  for  their  departure  a  fortunate  day« 
for  which  purpose  tiiey  make  use  of  a  particular  table,  printed  in 
all  their  road-books,  which  they  say  hath  been  observed  to  hold 
true  by  a  continued  experience  of  many  age?,  and  wherein  are  sel 
down  all  the  unfortunate  days  of  every  month.  However,  the  most 
sensible  of  the  Japanese  have  but  little  regard  for  this  superstiiiomi 
table,  which  is  more  credited  by  the  common  people,  the  mountain 
.  priests  and  monks. 

"To  give  the  more  authority  to  this  table^  they  say  that  it  wis 
invented  by  the  astrologer  Seimei,  a  man  of  great  quality  and  very 
'eminent  in  his  art.  King  Abino  Tasstma  was  his  father,  and  a 
fox  hits  mother,  to  whom  Abino  Tussinia  was  married  upon  the  fol- 
lowing occasion.  He  once  happened  with  a  servant  of  his  to  be  in 
the  temple  of  luuri,  who  is  the  god  and  protector  of  the  fuxes. 
Meanwhile  some  courtiers  were  hunting  the  fox  without  doors,  in 
order  to  make  use  of  the  lungs  for  the  preparation  of  a  certain 
medicine.  It  happened  upon  this  that  a  young  fox,  pursued  by  the 
hunters,  ^ed  into  the  temple,  which  stood  open,  and  took  shelter  in 
the  very  bosom  of  Tassima.  The  king,  unwilling  to  deliver  up  the 
poor  creature  to  the  unmerciful  hunters,  was  forced  to  defend  him- 
self and  his  fox,  and  to  repel  force  by  force,  wherein  he  behaved 
himself  with  so  much  bravery  and  success  that,  having  defeated  tho 
hunters,  he  set  the  fox  at  liberty.  The  hunters,  ashamed  and  highly 
offended  at  tho  courageous  behavior  of  the  king,  seized,  in  the 
height  of  their  resentment,  an  opportunity  which  offered  to  kill  his 
royal  father.  Tassima  mustered  up  all  his  courage  and  prudence 
to  revenge  his  father's  death,  and  with  so  much  success  that  he 
killed  the  traitors  with  his  own  hands.  The  fox,  to  return  his  grat- 
itude, appcarcJ  to  him,  after  the  victory  which  he  obtained  over 
the  murderers  of  his  father,  in  the  shape  of  a  lady  of  inoomparable 
beauty,  and  no  fired  his  breast  with  love  that  he  took  her  to  his 
wife.  It  was  by  her  he  had  this  son,  who  was  endowed  with  divine 
wisdom,  and  the  precious  gifl  of  prognosticating  and  foretelling 
things  to  come.     Nor  did  he  know  that  his  wife  had  been  tbat  veiy 
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fox  whose  life  he  saved  with  so  much  courage  in  the  temple  of 
Inari,  till,  soon  after,  her  tail  and  other  parts  beginning  to  grow, 
she  resumed  by  degrees  her  former  shape.* 

"  Seimei  not  only  calculated  the  above  table  by  the  knowledge  he 
had  acquired  of  the  motion  and  influence  of  the  stars,  but,  as  he 
was  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  master  of  the  cabalistic  sciences,  he 
found  out  certain  words  which  he  brought  together  into  an  Uta,  or 
verse,  the  repetition  of  which  is  believed  to  have  the  infallible  virtue 
of  keeping  off  all  those  misfortunes,  which,  upon  the  days  deter- 
mined in  the  table  to  be  unfortunate,  would  otherwise  befall  travel- 
lers, —  this  verse  being  for  the  use  and  satisfaction  of  poor  ordinary 
servants,  who  have  not  leisure  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
table,  but  must  go  when  and  wherever  they  arc  sent  by  their  mas- 
ters." 

*  The  fox  is  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  a  sort  of  divinity,  though,  accord- 
ing to  SlebolJ,  they  seem  in  doubt  whether  to  reckon  it  a  god  or  devil.  If  a 
Japanese  is  placed  in  circumstances  of  doubt  ordifiBcuUy,  hewtsouta  platter 
of  rice  and  beans  as  a  sacrifice  to  hi>  :jx  •  and  if  the  next  day  any  of  it  is  gone, 
that  is  regarded  as  a  favorable  omen.  Wonderful  stories  (equal  to  any  of  our 
spirit-rapping  minicles)  are  told  of  the  doings  of  these  fuxen.  Titsingh  gives 
the  fullowing  by  way  of  8[)ecimen  :  The  grandfather  of  his  friend,  the  imperial 
treasurer  of  Nag;xsaki,  and  who  had  in  his  time  filled  the  same  office,  despatched 
one  day  a  courier  to  Jedo  with  very  important  letters  for  the  councillors  of 
state.  A  few  days  after  he  discovered  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
letters  had  been  acci«lentally  lefl  out  of  the  package  —  a  forgetfulness  which 
exposed  him  to  great  disgrace.  In  his  despair  he  recuri-ed  to  his  fox  and 
offered  him  a  sacrifice.  The  next  morning  he  saw,  to  his  great  Siiti.'^fartion, 
that  some  of  it  had  been  eaten  ;  after  which,  upon  going  into  his  cabinet, 
the  letter  which  he  had  forgotten  to  send  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  This 
caused  him  great  uneasiness,  till  he  received  a  message  from  his  agent  at 
Jedo,  who  informed  him  that,  upon  opening  the  box  which  contained  the 
despatches,  the  lock  of  it  appesired  to  have  been  force<i  by  a  letter  pressed 
in  between  the  box  and  its  cover  from  without  —  the  very  same  letter,  as  it 
proved,  left  behind  at  Nagjisaki.  The  more  intelligent,  says  Tifsingh, 
laugh  nt  this  superstition,  but  the  great  body  of  the  people  have  firm  faith 
in  it.  There  are  in  Japan,  according  to  Siebold,  two  species  of  foxes,  very 
much  Hke  the  ordinary  ones  of  Europe  and  America,  and,  from  the  immu- 
nity which  they  enjoy,  great  nuisances.  The  white  fox.  of  which  the  skin  is 
much  prized,  is  fouud  only  in  tlie  Kurule  Islands. 
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At  coming  out  of  Nagasaki,  on  his  first  journey  to  court  (Tues- 
day, February  13,  1691),  Kiimpfer  noticed  the  idol  Dsisos,  the  god 
of  the  roads  and  protector  of  travellers,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  in 
nine  different  places.  At  the  next  village  stood  another  of  the 
same  sort,  about  three  feet  in  height,  on  a  stone  pillar  twice  as 
high,  and  adorned  with  flowers.  Two  other  smaller  stone  pillars, 
hollow  at  top,  stood  before  the  idol,  upon  which  were  placed 
lamps,  for  travellers  to  light  in  its  honor ;  ^nd  at  some  distance 
stood  a  basin  of  water,  in  which  to  wash  the  hands  before  lighting 
the  lamps. 

The  first  twelve  miles'  travelling,  which  was  very  steep  and 
mountainous,  brought  the  company  to  the  shores  of  the  bay  of 
Omura,  which  they  found  too  shallow  for  vessels  of  size;  but  by 
crossing  it  in  boats,  furnished  by  the  prince  of  Omiira,  each  rowed 
by  fourteen  watermen,  they  saved  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or  more. 
The  distance  across  was  thirty  miles.  The  town  of  Omura  was 
seen  on  the  right  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  beyond  it  a  smoking 
mountain.     The  shells  of  this  bay  were  reported  to  yield  pearls.* 

*  Of  tbeso  pearls  Kampfer  says,  in  another  ^lace,  that  they  are  found 
Blmoat  everywhere  about  Kiusiu  in  oysters  and  several  other  sea  shells. 
Everybody  is  at  liberty  to  fish  for  them.  Formerly  the  natives  had  little 
or  no  value  for  them  till  they  were  sought  for  by  the  Chinese.  The  Japanese 
)c«teud,  as  to  one  particular  kind,  that  when  put  into  a  box  fdll  of  a 
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The  second  day  (Wednesday,  February  14)  they  passed  an  old 
camphor-tree,  estimated  to  be  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference,  and 
hollow  within.*  At  Sivofa,  where  they  dined,  a  seaport  on  the 
gulf  of  Shnaharay  wiis  a  manufactory  of  large  earthen  pots,  used  by 
vessels  as  water-casks,  and  also  of  china  ware,  made  of  a  whitish 
fat  clay,  abundant  in  that  neighborhood.  The  same  day  they  vis- 
ited a  hot  spring,  much  frequented  for  its  medicinal  effects,  and  pro- 
vided with  accommodations  for  bathing.  There  are  several  others 
in  the  neighborhood.! 

Saiiya,  tlie  capital  of  the  province  of  Figi:n,  through  which  they 
passed  the  next  day  (Thursday,  February  15),  without  stopping, 
was  found  to  be  a  considerable  place,  situated  not  far  from  tho 
western  border  of  the  province,  near  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Sima- 
bara.  "  The  city,"  says  Kiimpfer,  "  is  very  large,  but  extends  more 
in  length  than  in  breadth.  It  is  exceedingly  populous.  Both 
going  in  and  coming  out  we  found  strong  guards  at  the  gates.  It 
is  enclosed  with  walls,  but  more  for  state  than  defence.  The  prince 
)r  petty  king  of  this  province  resides  here  in  a  large  c^istle,  which 
eommands  the  city.  The  streets  are  large,  with  streams  of  water 
flowing  through  them.  The  houses  are  but  sorry  and  low,  and  in 
the  chief  streets  fhted  up  ioi^  manufactures  and  shopkeepers.  Tho 
inhabitants  are  very  short,  but  well  shaped,  particularly  the  women, 
who  are  handsomer,  I  think,  than  in  any  other  Asiatic  country, 
but  so  mucli  painted  that  one  would  be  apt  to  take  them  for  wax 

peculiar  Port  of  complexion-powder  xnnde  of  anollicr  shell,  one  or  two  yonng 
pearlts  will  grow  out  at  the  sides,  and  when  they  come  to  maturity,  as  they 
do  in  two  or  three  years,  will  drop  off;  but  Kampfer,  having  never  seen  this 
])hononicnon,  is  not  willing  to  vouch  for  its  reality. 

•  The  sjime  tree  Kampfer  found  on  his  return  (May  6)  in  full  blossom, 
and  a  very  beautiful  sight.  It  was  noticed  as  still  standing  in  182G,  by  Sie- 
bold,  who  found  it  by  mctisurement  to  be  fifty  feet  in  circumference. 

t  Ciron  also  speaks  of  these  springs,  some  of  which  he  describes  as  inter- 
mittent. S<jmc  arc  boiling  hot,  and  their  waters  had  been  used,  as  wo 
have  socn,  in  the  torture  of  the  Catholics.  They  are  all  found  in  a  volcanic 
moiintnin,  having  several  craters  which  eject  black  sand  and  smoke.  In  the 
interior  of  the  province  of  Figo,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Sima 
bara,  is  another  volcano.  The  province  of  Satsuma  is  entirely  volcanic,  and 
off  its  w^uthern  extremity  is  an  island  that  bums  incessantly.  —  KlaprM^ 
from  Japanese  authorities,  Atiatic  Journal,  vol.  xxx. 
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flgures  rather  than  living  creatureB.  Many  were  noticed  whommied 
little  more  than  girls,  yet  evidently  the  mothers  of  several  ehih Ircn. 
These  women  of  Figcn  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  haudbboinest 
in  Japan,  next  to  those  of  Miako.  This  province,  though  leas 
wealthy  than  that  of  Satsuma,  is  reputed  to  be  about  the  most  fer- 
tile in  all  Japan,  being  particularly  famous  for  its  rice,  of  which  it 
produces  ten  different  sorts  or  qualities,  one  of  which  is  I'cserved  for 
the  special  use  of  the  emperor.  The  rice-fields  were  observed 
to  be  bordered  with  tea-shrubs  about  six  feet  high ;  but  as 
they  were  stripped  of  their  leaves  they  made  but  a  naked  and  sorry 
appearance. 

In  the  afternoon  our  travellers  passed  into  the  province  of  Tn- 
cnoo,  and  having  traversed  a  small  but  very  pleasant  wood  of  firs, 
—  a  rare  sight  in  the  flat  parts  of  the  country,  —  they  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance the  castle  of  Kurume^  the  residence  of  the  prince  of  the  prov- 
ince.* Friday,  February  16,  mountains  were  encountered,  which  they 
passed  in  kangos,  as  the  road  was  too  steep  for  horseback  riding. 
This  country,  forming  a  part  of  the  province  of  Ciiicuugkn,  struck 
Kiimpfer  as  not  unlike  some  mountainous  and  woody  parts  of  Ger- 
many, hut  no  cattle  were  seen  grazing,  except  a  few  cows  and 
horses  for  carriage  and  ploughing.  The  people  were  less  handsome 
than  those  of  Figen,  but  extremely  civil. 

The  next  day  (February  17),  after  passing,  in  the  af\pmoon, 
some  coal-mines,  whence  the  neighborhood  was  supplied  with  fuel, 
they  reached  Kokura^  capital  of  the  province  of  Bqigpin,  once  a 
large  town,  but  now  much  decayed.  It  had  a  large  castle  of  free- 
stone, with  a  few  cannon  and  a  tower  of  six  stories,  the  usual  sign 
of  princely  residences.  A  river  passed  through  the  town,  crossed 
by  a  bri«Ige  near  two  hundred  yards  long,  but  it  was  too  shallow  to 
admit  vessels  of  any  size.  At  least  one  hundred  small  boats  were 
drawn  up  on  the  banks.  On  leaving  their  inn  where  they  had 
stopped  to  (line,  the  Dutch  found  the  square  in  front  of  it,  as  well 
as  the  bridge,  crowded  with  upwards  of  a  thousand  spectators, 

*  On  Kanipfer*8  second  jonmey  to  Jedo  (1602),  the  second  night  wm 
pASsetl  at  fTurume^  which  they  reached  by  crossing  the  bay  of  Siiaabara  in 
baits,  thus  hvivin;;  the  principility  of  Oinura  and  the  city  of  Saitya  on 
their  left  The  next  day  at  noon  they  struok  into  the  road  followed  on  tht 
ftntjoom^. 
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chiefly  ordinary  people,  who  had  collected  to  see  them,  and  who 
knelt  in  profound  silence,  without  motion  or  noise.  The  distance  of 
this  place  from  Nagasaki  was  reckoned  at  fifty-five  Japanese  miles, 
and  had  consumed  five  days. 

Embarking  in  boats,  the  Dutch  travellers  crossed  the  strait  which 
separates  Ximo  iVom  Nipon,  narrower  here  than  anywhere  else, 
less  than  three  miles  wide,  though  the  town  of  Simono&eki,  which 
gives  its  name  to  tlie  strait,  being  situated  at  the  bottom  of  an 
inlet,  is  near  twelve  miles  from  Kokura.  This  town,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Naugato,  consisted  of  four  or  five  hundred  houses,  built 
chiefly  on  both  sides  of  one  long  street,  with  a  few  smaller  ones  ter- 
minating in  it.  It  is  full  of  shops  for  selling  provisions  and  stores 
to  the  ships,  which  daily  put  in  for  shelter  or  supplies,  and  of  which 
not  less  than  two  hundred  were  seen  at  anchor.  It  also  had  a  tem- 
ple to  Amida,  built  to  appease  the  ghost  of  a  young  prince  of  the 
family  of  Feiji,  so  celebrated  in  the  legendary  annals  of  the  Japan- 
ese, whose  nurse,  with  the  boy  in  her  arms,  is  said  to  have  thrown 
herself  headlong  into  the  strait  to  avoid  capture  by  his  father's 
enemies,  at  the  time  of  the  ruin  of  that  family. 

The  voyage  from  Simonoseki  to  Osaka  was  reckoncvl  at  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  Japanese  water-miles,  and  was  made  in  six 
days,  the  vessel  coming  to  anchor  every  night  in  good  harbors,  with 
which  the  coast  abounds.  This  voyage  lay  first  through  the  strait 
between  Ximo  and  Nipon,  and  then  through  the  strait  or  sea  be- 
tween Nipon  and  Sikokf,  which  was  full  of  islands,  some  cultivated, 
others  mere  rocks.  On  the  main  land  on  either  side  snow-covered 
mountains  were  visible.  The  barge  could  proceed  no  further  than 
Fiogo^  a  city  of  the  province  Setz,  nearly  as  large  as  Nagasaki. 
Here  the  company  embarked  in  small  boats  for  Osaka.  As  th'ey 
passed  along  they  saw  at  a  distance  the  imperial  city  of  Sakai, 
three  or  four  Japanese  miles  south  from  Osaka.  The  description 
of  Osaka,  and  of  the  journey  thence  to  Miako,  is  thus  given  by 
Kiimpfer : 

"  Osaka,  one  of  the  five  imperial  cities,  is  agreeably  seated  in  the 
province  of  Setz,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  naviga- 
ble river.  At  the  east  end  is  a  strong  castle  ;  and  at  the  western 
end,  two  strong,  stately  guard-houses,  which  separate  it  from  its 
suburbs.      Its  length  from  these  suburbs  to  the  above-mentioned 
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eutle  ifl  between  three  and  four  thousand  yards.  Its  brea  ith  ic 
Bomowhat  less.  The  riven  Jodogawa  runs  on  the  north  side*  and 
below  the  city  falls  into  the  sea.  This  river  rises  a  day  and  a  halTs 
journey  to  the  north-cast,  out  of  a  midland  lake  in  the  province  of 
UmI)  which,  according  to  Japanese  histories,  arose  in  one  night, 
fhat  spot  which  it  now  fills  being  sunk  in  a  violent  earthquake. 
Coming  out  of  this  lake,  it  runs  by  the  small  towns  Vdsi  and  Jodo^ 
from  which  latter  it  borrows  its  name,  and  so  continues  down  to 
Osaka.  About  a  mile  before  it  comes  to  this  city,  it  sends  off  one 
of  its  arms  straight  to  the  sea.  This  want,  if  any,  is  supplied  by 
two  other  rivers,  both  which  flow  into  it  just  above  the  city,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  castle,  where  there  are  stately  bridges  over  them. 
The  united  stream  having  washed  one  third  of  the  city,  part  of  its 
waters  are  conveyed  through  a  broad  canal  to  supply  the  south 
part,  which  is  also  the  larger,  and  that  where  the  richest  inhab- 
itants live.  For  this  purpose  several  smaller  channels  cut  from  the 
large  one,  pass  through  some  of  the  chief  streets,  deep  enough  to  be 
navigable  for  small  boats,  which  bring  goods  to  the  merchant*s 
doors  —  though  some  are  muddy,  and  not  too  clean,  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  and  run  of  water.  Upwards  of  an  hundred  bridges, 
many  extraordinarily  beautiful,  are  built  over  them. 

"  A  little  below  the  coming  out  of  the  above-mentioned  canal 
another  arm  arises  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  stream,  which  is 
shallow  and  not  navigable,  but  runs  down  westward,  with  great 
rapidity,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  sea.  The  middle  and  great  stream 
still  continues  its  course  through  the  city,  at  the  lower  end  whereof 
it  turns  westward,  and  having  supplied  the  suburbs  and  villages 
which  lie  without  the  city,  by  many  lateral  branches,  at  last  loses 
itself  in  the  sea  through  several  mouths.  This  river  is  narrow, 
indeed,  but  deep  and  navigable.  From  its  mouth  up  as  far  as 
Osaka,  and  higher,  there  are  seldom  less  than  a  thou.sand  boats 
going  up  and  down,  some  with  merchants,  others  with  the  princes 
and  lords  who  live  to  the  west,  on  their  way  to  and  from  Jedo. 
The- banks  are  raised  on  both  sides  into  ten  or  more  steps,  coarsely 
hewn  of  freestone,  so  that  they  look  like  one  continued  stairs,  and 
one  may  land  wherever  he  pleases.  Stately  bridges  are  laid  over 
the  river  at  every  three  or  four  hundred  paces'  distance.  They  are 
Imilt  of  cedar  wood,  and  are  railed  on  both  sides,  some  of  the  raLk 
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being  adorned  at  top  with  brass  buttons.  I  counted  in  all  ten  such 
bridges,  three  whereof  were  particularly  remarkable,  because  oi 
their  length,  being  laid  over  the  great  arm  of  the  river,  whei-e  it 
is  broadest. 

"The  streets,  in  the  main,  are  narrow  but  regular,  cutting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  From  this  regularity,  however,  we 
must  except  that  part  of  the  city  which  lies  towards  the  sea,  because 
•:he  streets  there  run  along  the  several  branches  of  the  river.  The 
streets  are  very  neat,  though  not  paved.  However,  for  the  convon- 
iency  of  walking,  there  is  a  small  pavement  of  square  stones  along 
the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  street.  At  the  end  of  every  street 
are  strong  gates,  which  are  shut  at  night,  when  nobody  is  suffered 
to  pass  from  one  street  to  another  without  special  leave  and  a 
passport  from  the  Ottona,  or  street  officer.  There  is  also  in 
every  street  a  place  railed  in,  where  they  keep  all  the  necessary 
instruments  in  case  of  fire.  Not  far  from  it  is  a  covered  well,  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  houses  are,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  not  above  two  stories  high,  each  story  of  nine  or  twelve 
feet.  They  are  built  of  wood,  lime  and  clay.  The  front  offers  to 
the  spectator's  eye  the  door,  and  a  shop  where  the  merchants  sell 
their  goods,  or  else  an  open  room  where  artificers,  openly  and  in 
everybody's  sight,  exercise  their  trade.  From  the  upper  end  of  the 
shop  or  room  hangs  down  a  piece  of  black  cloth,  partly  for  orna- 
ment, partly  to  defend  them  in  some  measure  from  the  wind  and 
weather.  At  the  same  place  hang  some  fine  patterns  of  what  is 
sold  in  the  shop.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  in  good  houses  covered  with 
black  tiles  laid  in  lime.  The  roofs  of  ordinary  houses  are  covered 
only  with  shavings  of  wood.  Within  doors  all  the  houses  are  kept 
clean  and  neat  to  admiration.  The  stair-cases,  rails  and  all  the 
wainscotting,  are  varnished.  The  floors  are  covered  with  neat  mats. 
The  rooms  are  separated  from  each  other  by  screens,  upon  removal 
if  which  several  small  rooms  may  be  enlarged  into  one,  or  the  con* 
trary  done  if  needful.  The  walls  arc  hung  with  shining  paper,  curi- 
ously painted  with  gold  and  silver  flowers.  The  upper  part  of  the 
wall,  for  some  inches  down  from  the  ceiling,  is  commonly  left  empty, 
and  only  clnye^l  with  an  orange-colored  clay,  which  is  dug  up  alwut 
this  city,  and  is,  because  of  its  beautiful  color,  exported  into  othei 
provinces.     The  mats,  doors  and  screens,  are  all  of  the  some  siiOi 
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fix  Japanese  ibet  long  and  throe  broad.  The  honaeB  tkemeelYaBi  aai 
their  several  rooms,  are  built  proportionablj  aooording  to  a  certain 
immber  of  mats,  more  or  less.  There  is  oommonly  a  curious  gardeo 
behind  the  house,  such  as  I  have  described  elsewhere.  Behind  the 
garden  is  the  bathing-stoye,  and  sometimes  a  vault,  or  rather  a  small 
loom,  with  strong  walls  of  clay  and  lime,  to  preserve,  in  ease  of 
fire,  the  richest  household  goods  and  furniture. 

**  Osaka  is  extremely  populous,  and,  if  we  believe  what  the  boast- 
ing Japanese  tell  us,  can  raise  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men 
from  among  its  inhabitants.  It  is  the  best  trading  town  in  Japan, 
being  extraordinarily  well  situated  for  carrying  on  a  commerce  both 
by  land  and  water.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  well  inhabited 
bj  ridi  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers.  Provisions  are 
cheap,  notwithstanding  the  city  b  so  well  peopled.  Whatever  tends 
to  promote  luxury,  and  to  gratify  all  sensual  pleasures,  may  be  had 
at  as  easy  a  rate  here  as  anywhere,  and  for  this  reason  the  Jap- 
anese call  Osaka  the  universal  theatre  of  pleasures  and  diversions. 
Plays  are  to  be  seen  daily,  both  in  public  and  in  private  houses. 
Mountebanks,  jugglers,  who  can  show  some  artful  tricks,  and  all  the 
raree-show  people  who  have  either  some  uncommon,  or  monstrous 
animal  to  exhibit,  or  animals  taught  to  play  tricks,  resort  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  being  sure  to  get  a  better  penny  here 
than  anywhere  else.*  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  numbers  of 
strangers  and  travellers  daily  resort  thither,  chiefly  rich  people,  as 
to  a  place  where  they  can  spend  their  time  and  money  with  much 
greater  satisfaction  than  perhaps  anywhere  else  in  the  empire.  The 
western  princes  and  lords  on  this  side  Osaka  all  have  houses  in  this 
city,  and  people  to  attend  them  in  their  passage  through,  and  yet 
they  are  not  permitted  to  stay  longer  than  a  night,  besides  that 

•  "  Some  years  ago,"  says  Kampfer,  **  our  East  India  Company  sent  over 
fh>m  Biitavia  a  Casuar  (a  large  East  India  bird,  who  would  swallow  stones 
and  hot  coals),  as  a  present  to  the  emperor.  This  bird  having  had  the  ill 
lack  not  to  please  our  rigid  censors,  the  governors  of  Nagasaki,  and  we  hav- 
ing thereupon  been  ordered  to  send  him  back  to  B.itavia,  a  rich  Jnpanese 
assured  us  that  if  he  could  have  obtained  leave  to  buy  hini,  he  would  have 
wiU'U};ly  given  a  thousand  tads  for  him,  ns  being  sure  within  a  yearns  time 
to  get  double  thit  money  only  by  showing  him  at  Osaka/*  The  mermaiJi 
txhibited  in  Plurope  and  Amei  ica,  to  the  great  profit  of  enterprising  show 
nwiit  have  been  of  Japanese  manutkoture. 
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upon  their  departure  they  are  <  oligcd  to  follow  a  road  entirely  out 
of  ^^ight  of  the  castle. 

"The  water  which  is  drank  at  Osaka  tastes  a  little  brackish; 
hut  in  lieu  thereof  they  have  the  best  saki  in  the  enii)ire,  which  \h 
brewed  in  great  quantities  in  the  neighboring  village,  Ttmtsiiy  and 
from  thence  exported  into  most  other  province^,  nay,  by  the  Dutch 
and  Chinese  out  of  the  country. 

"  On  the  east  side  of  the  city,  in  a  large  plain,  lies  the  famous 
castle  built  by  Taiko-Sama.  Going  up  to  Miako  we  pass  by  it. 
It  is  H<iuare,  about  an  hour's  walking  in  circumference,  and  strongly 
fortified  with  round  bastions,  according  to  the  military  architecture 
of  the  country.  After  the  castle  of  Figo,  it  hath  not  its  superior 
in  extent,  magnificence  and  strength,  throughout  the  whole  empire. 
On  the  north  side  it  is  defended  by  the  river  Jodogawa,  which 
washes  its  walls.  On  the  e^st  side  its  walls  are  washed  by  a  trib- 
utary river,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  lies  a  great  garden  be- 
longing to  the  castle.  The  south  and  west  sides  border  upon  the 
city.  The  moles,  or  buttresses,  which  support  the  outward  wall, 
are  of  an  uncommon  bigness,  I  believe  at  least  forty-two  feet  thick. 
They  are  built  to  support  a  high,  strong  brick  wall,  lined  with 
free-stone,  which  at  its  upper  end  is  planted  with  a  row  of  fiis  or 
cedars. 

**  The  day  after  our  arrival  (Sunday,  Feb.  25)  we  were  admitted 
to  an  audience  of  the  governor  of  the  city,  to  which  we  were  carried 
m  kangos,  attended  by  our  whole  train  of  interpreters  and  other 
oflScers.  It  is  half  an  hour's  walking  from  our  inn  to  the  govemor'a 
{mlace,  which  lies  at  the  end  of  the  city  in  a  square  opposite  the 
castle.  Just  before  the  house  we  stepped  out  of  our  kangos, 
and  put  on  each  a  silk  cloak,  which  is  reckoned  equal  to  the  gar 
ment  of  ceremony  which  the  Japanese  wear  on  these  occasions. 
Through  a  passage  thirty  paces  long  we  came  into  the  hall,  or 
guard-house,  where  we  were  received  by  two  of  the  governor's  gen- 
tlemen, who  very  civilly  desired  us  to  sit  down.  Four  soldiers  stood 
a;)0n  duty  on  our  left  as  we  came  in,  and  next  to  them  we  found 
oight  other  officers  of  the  governor's  court,  all  sitting  upon  their 
kui/es  and  ankle?.  The  wall  on  our  right  was  hung  with  arms, 
ranged  in  a  pr  per  order,  fifteen  halberds  on  one  side,  twenty  lances 
in  the  middle,  md  nineteen  pikes  on  the  other ;  the  latter  were 
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mdomed  at  the  upper  end  with  fringes.  Hence  we  were  conducted 
by  two  of  the  governor's  secretaries  through  four  rooms  (which, 
howeyer,  upon  remoying  the  screens,  might  have  been  enlaiged 
into  one)  into  the  hall  of  audience.  I  took  notice,  as  we  came  bj, 
that  the  walls  were  hung  and  adorned  with  bows,  with  sabres  and 
soymetars,  as  also  with  some  fire-arms,  kept  in  rich  black  varnished 


"  In  the  hall  of  audience,  where  there  were  seven  of  the  govern- 
or's gentlemen  sitting,  the  two  secretaries  sat  down  at  three  paces' 
distance  from  us,  and  treated  us  with  tea,  carrymg  on  a  very  civil 
conversation  with  us  till  the  governor  appeared,  as  he  soon  did, 
with  two  of  his  sons,  one  seventeen,  the  other  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  sat  down  at  ten  paces*  distance  in  another  room,  which  was  laid 
open  towards  the  hall  of  audience  by  removing  three  lattices,  through 
which  he  spoke  to  us. 

"  lie  seemed  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  middle-sized,  strong, 
active,  of  a  manly  countenance  and  broad-faced  ;  very  civil  in  his 
conversation,  and  s])eaking  with  a  great  deal  of  softness  and  mod- 
esty. He  was  but  meanly  clad  in  black,  and  wore  a  gray  garment 
of  ceremony  over  his  dress.  lie  wore,  also,  but  one  ordinary  seym- 
etar.  His  conversation  turned  chiefly  upon  the  following  points  : 
That  the  weather  was  now  very  cold  ;  that  we  had  made  a  very 
great  journey ;  that  it  was  a  singular  Ibvor  to  be  admitted  into  the 
empcror*s  presence ;  that,  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  ohly  the 
Dutch  were  alloweil  this  honor. 

"He  promised  us,  that  since  the  chief  justice  of  jVIiako,  whoso 
business  it  is  to  give  us  the  necessary  passports  for  our  journey  to 
court,  was  not  yet  returniHl  from  JchIo,  he  would  give  us  his  own 
passports,  which  would  be  full  as  valid,  and  that  we  might  send  for 
them  the  next  morning.  He  also  assured  us  that  he  was  very  will- 
ing to  assist  us  with  horses  and  whatever  else  we  might  stand  in 
need  of  for  continuing  our  journey. 

<'0n  our  sides,  we  returned  him  thanks  for  his  kind  offers,  and 
desired  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  accept  of  a  small  present,  con- 
fisting  of  some  pieces  of  silk  stuffs,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  our 
gratitude.  Wo  also  made  some  presents  to  the  two  secretaries  or 
stewards  of  his  household ;  and,  having  taken  our  leave,  were  by 
them  conducted  back  to  the  guard-house.    Here  we  took  our  leavi 
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also  of  them,  and  rctunied  through  the  above-mentioned  pas8ag<> 
back  to  our  kangos.  Our  interpreters  permitted  us  to  walk  a  little 
way,  which  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  view  the  outside  of  the  above- 
described  famous  castle.  We  then  entered  our  kangos  and  were 
carried  back  through  another  long  street  to  our  inn. 

"  Wednesday,  Feb.  28,  we  set  out  by  break  of  day  on  our  jour- 
ney to  Miako,  because  we  intended  to  reach  that  place  the  same 
day,  it  being  but  thirteen  Japanese  miles,  or  a  good  day^s  journey, 
distant  fVom  Osaka,  out  of  which  we  came  by  the  Kiobas,  or  bridge 
to  Miako,  which  crosses  the  river  just  below  the  castle.  We  then 
travelled  about  a  mile  through  muddy  rice-fields,  riding  along  a  low 
dike  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jodo-gawa,  which  we  had  on 
our  lefl.  Multitudes  of  Tsadamia  trees,  which  grow  as  tall  in  this 
country  as  oaks  do  with  us,  were  planted  along  it.  It  had  then  no 
leaves,  because  of  the  winter  season,  but  its  branches  hung  full  of  a 
yellow  fruit,  out  of  which  the  natives  prepare  an  oil.  The  country 
hereabouts  is  extraordinary  well  inluibited,  and  the  many  villages 
along  the  road  are  so  near  each  other  that  there  wants  little  towards 
making  it  one  continued  street  from  Osiika  to  Miako. 

"  The  small  but  famous  city,  Jodoj  is  entirely  enclosed  with  water, 
and  hath  besides  several  canals  cut  through  the  town,  all  derived 
from  tlve  arms  of  the  river  which  encompasses  it.  The  suburbs  con- 
sist of  one  long  street,  across  which  w^e  rode  to  a  stately  wooden 
bridge,  called  JodobaSy  four  hundred  paces  long,  and  supported  by 
forty  arches,  to  which  answer  so  many  ballisters,  adorned  at  the 
upper  end  with  brass  buttons.  At  the  end  of  this  bridge  is  a  single 
well-guarded  gate,  through  which  we  entered  the  city.  The  city 
itself  is  very  pleasant  and  agreeably  situated,  and  hath  very  good 
houses,  though  but  few  streets,  which  cut  each  other  at  right  angles, 
running  some  south,  some  east.  Abundance  of  artificers  and  handi- 
cralh«men  live  at  Jodo.  On  the  west  side  lies  the  castle,  built  of 
brick,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  with  stately  towers  several  stories 
high  at  each  corner,  and  in  the  middle  of  its  walls.  Coming  out  of 
Jodo,  we  again  passed  over  a  bridge  two  hundred  paces  long,  sup- 
ported by  twenty  arches,  which  brought  us  into  a  suburb,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  strong  guard-house. 

"  After  about  two  hours*  riding  we  came,  at  two  in  the  af^emoon^ 
to  Fusimi,     This  is  a  ^mall,  open  town,  or  rather  village,  of  a  few 
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■tiMtB,  of  whidi  the  middle  and  chief  reaches  u  fitr  aa  Hiako,  anfl  ii 
ooatiguoua  to  the  streets  of  that  capital,  inaomach  that  Fuaimi  ni^ 
be  called  the  suburbs  of  Miako,  the  rather  since  this  last  city  is  nol 
ftt  all  enclosed  with  walls.  It  was  to-day  Tsitats  with  the  Japanese^ 
ihafc  is,  the  first  day  of  the  month,  which  they  keep  as  a  Sunday  or 
holiday,  visiting  the  temples,  walking  into  the  fields,  and  following 
all  manner  of  diversions.  Accordingly  we  found  this  street,  along 
whidi  we  rode  for  full  four  hours  before  we  got  to  our  inn,  crowded 
mth  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Miako,  walking  out  of  the  city 
to  take  the  air,  and  to  visit  the  neighboring  temples.  Particularly 
the  women  were  all  on  this  occasion  richly  apparelled  in  variously^ 
colored  gowns,  wearing  a  purple-colored  silk  about  the  forehead, 
and  large  straw  hats  to  defend  themselves  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
We  likewise  met  some  particular  sorts  of  Ix^gars,  comically  dad, 
and  some  masked  iu  a  very  ridiculous  manner.  Not  a  few  walked 
upon  iron  stilts ;  othen}  carried  large  pots  with  green  trees  upon  their 
heads ;  some  were  singing,  some  whistling,  some  fluting,  others  beat- 
ing of  bells.  All  along'  tlio  street  wo  saw  multitudes  of  open  shops, 
jugglers  and  players  diverting  the  crowd. 

"  The  temples  which  we  had  on  our  right  as  we  went  up,  built  in 
the  ascent  of  the  neighboring  green  hills,  were  illuminated  with 
many  lamps,  and  the  priests,  beating  some  bells  with  iron  hammers, 
made  such  a  noise  as  could  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  I 
took  notice  of  a  large,  white  dog,  perhaps  made  of  plaster,  which 
stood  upon  an  altar  on  our  left,  in  a  neatly-adorned  chapel  or  small 
temple,  which  was  consecrated  to  the  Patron  of  the  dogs.  We 
reached  our  inn  at  Miako  at  six  iu  the  evening,  and  were  forthwith 
carried  up  one  pair  of  stairs  into  our  apartments,  which  iu  somo 
measure,  I  thought,  might  be  compared  to  the  Westphalian  smoking 
rooms,  wherein  they  smoke  their  beef  and  bacon. 

"We  had  travelled  to-day  through  a  very  fruit^l  country, 
mostly  through  rice-fields,  wherein  we  saw  great  flocks  of  wild 
ducks,  if  they  deserve  to  be  so  called,  being  so  very  tame  that  no 
travelling  company  approaching  will  fright  them  away.  We  took 
notice  also  of  several  large,  white  herons,  some  swans,  and  some 
few  storks,  looking  for  their  food  in  the  morassy  fields.  We  like- 
wise saw  the  peasants  ploughing  with  black  oxen,  which  seemed  to 
be  lean,  poor  beauts,  but  are  said  to  work  welL 
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'*  Feb.  29,  early  in  the  morning,  we  sent  the  presents  for  the 
chief  justice  and  the  governors  to  their  palaces,  laid,  according  to 
the  country  fashion,  upon  particular  small  tables  made  of  fir,  and 
kept  for  no  other  use  but  this.  We  followed  soon  after,  about  ten 
in  the  forenoon,  in  kangos.  Their  palaces  were  at  the  west  end  of 
the  city,  opposite  the  castle  of  the  Dairi.  We  were  conducted 
through  a  court-yard,  twenty  paces  broad,  into  the  hall  or  fore-room 
of  the  house,  which  is  called  Ban,  or  the  chief  guard,  and  is  the 
rendezvous  of  numbers  of  clerks,  inspectors,  &e.  Hence  we  wero 
taken,  through  two  other  rooms,  into  a  third,  where  they  desired  us 
to  sit  down.  Soon  after  came  in  his  lordship's  steward,  an  old 
gentleman  who  seemed  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  clad  in  a 
gray  or  ash-colored  honor-gown,  who  seated  himself  at  about  four 
paces  from  us,  in  ordor  to  receive,  in  his  master's  name,  both  our 
eumpliments  and  prci^ents,  which  stood  in  the  same  room,  laid  out 
in  a  becoming  order.  They  consisted  of  a  flask  of  Tent  wine,  be- 
sides twenty  pieces  of  silk,  woollen  and  linen  stuffs.  The  steward 
having  very  civilly  returned  us  thanks  for  our  presents,  boxes  with 
tobacfO  and  pipes  and  pro[)er  utensils  for  smoking  were  set  before 
us,  and  a  dish  of  tea  was  presente<l  to  each  of  us  by  a  servant,  at 
three  diflerent  times,  the  steward  and  the  chief  gentlemen  pressing 
us  to  drink.  Having  staid  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  took  our 
leave,  and  were  conducted  by  the  steward  himself  to  the  door  of 
their  room,  and  thence  by  other  officers  back  to  the  gate. 

"Tiiis  first  visit  being  over,  we  walked  thence  on  foot  to  the 
j)alace  of  the  commanding  governor,  who  was  but  lately  arrived 
from  Jedo.  Some  sentinels  stood  upon  duty  at  the  gate,  and  in 
the  ban,  or  hall,  we  found  very  near  fifty  people,  besides  some 
young  boys,  neatly  clad,  all  sitting  in  very  good  order.  Through 
this  hall  we  were  conducted  into  a  side  apartment,  where  we  were 
civilly  received  by  the  two  secretaries,  both  elderly  men,  and  were 
treated  with  tea,  sugar,  &c. ;  receiving,  also,  repeated  assurances 
that  we  should  be  soon  admitted  into  the  governor's  presence. 

**  Having  staid  full  half  an  hour  in  this  room,  we  were  conducted 
into  another,  where,  after  a  little  while,  the  lattices  of  two  screens 
IxMng  suddenly  opene  1  just  over  ag!iinst  us,  the  governor  appeared, 
sitting  ut  fourteen  paces  distant.  He  wore,  as  usual,  a  garment  of 
tercmony  over  his  black  dress.     He  seemed  to  be  about  thirtjHUiL 


1  of  sge,  of  a  sLrong,  lusty  constitution,  and  slioned  in  his 
tenancc  and  whole  bcliBvior  n  good  dojil  of  pride  and  vanit/, 
r  a  ahort  conversaliou,  we  desired  tliat  he  would  be  pleased  to 
ot  of  our  Binull  preseut,  consisting  of  iwolvo  piw-oa  of  stuffs, 
h  lay  upon  a  table,  or  salvor,  in  the  manner  above  doscribod. 
hereupon  bowed  a  lillle,  to  retarn  us  thank?,  aod,  putting  him- 
D  a  rising  posture,  the  two  lutticoa  wore  let  down  forthwith,  in 
vy  comical  manner.  But  wo  were  desired  to  ala;  a  little  vh!lo 
er,  that  the  ladies  —  who  were  in  a  neighboring  room,  behind 
per  screen,  pierced  with  holes  —  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
31Dplutiiig  us  aod  our  foreign  dresa.  Our  president  waa  <lb- 
-  to  ehow  them  his  hat,  sword,  watch,  and  several  other  things 
bAi  about  him,  as  also  to  take  off  his  clouk,  thut  tlicy  might 
e  a  flill  view  of  his  dress,  both  befbre  and  behind.  Having 
staid  about  an  hour  in  (he  house  of  this  governor,  we  were  con- 
dttotod  by  the  two  -secretaries  back  to  the  ball,  or  chief  guard,  and 
thenee  by  two  inferior  officers  into  tho  yard. 

"  It  being  fair  weather,  wo  resolved  to  walk  on  foot  to  the  houBO 
of  the  other  governor,  Boiiic  hundred  paces  distant.  Wc  were  re- 
oaved  there  much  after  the  manner  above  described.  After  we 
bad  been  treated  in  the  ian  with  tea  and  tobacco,  as  usual,  we 
were  conducted,  tlirough  several  rooms,  iuto  the  hall  of  audience, 
which  was  richly  furnished,  and,  amongst  other  things,  adorned 
with  a  cabinet  filled  with  bows  and  arrows,  small  fire-arms,  guns 
and  pistols,  kept  in  black  varnished  cases.  These,  and  otiier  arms, 
we  took  notice,  were  hung  up  in  several  other  rooins  through  which 
we  passed,  much  after  the  sumc  manner  us  In  the  governor's  house 
a.t  Osaka.  On  one  side  the  hall  we  took  notice  of  two  screens, 
pierced  with  holes,  behind  which  sat  some  women,  whom  the  curi- 
outy  of  fleeing  people  from  so  remote  a  part  of  the  world  had  drawn 
thither.  We  had  scarce  sat  down,  when  the  governor  appeared, 
and  sat  himself  down  at  ten  paces  from  us.  He  was  clad  in  black, 
u  usual,  with  a  garment  of  ceremony.  lie  was  a  gray  man, 
almost  sixty  years  of  age,  but  of  a  ^ood  complexion,  and  very 
handsome.  He  bade  us  welcome,  showed  in  his  whole  behavior  a 
great  deal  of  civility,  and  received  our  presents  kindly,  and  with 
leemiDg  great  Batisfaction.  Our  chief  interpreter  took  this  oppor- 
ttadty  to  make  the  governor,  as  bis  old  aoqniiutaaoe,  aome  private 
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presents  iu  his  own  name,  consisting  of  some  European  glasses, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  beg  a  favor  for  his  deputy  interpreter's 
son.  Having  taken  our  leave,  we  returned  to  our  kangos,  and 
were  carried  home  to  our  inn,  where  we  arrived  at  one  in  the 
afternoon. 

"  Kio,  or  MiAKO,  signifies  in  Japanese,  a  city.  [Klaproth  says, 
great  temple  or  palace.]  It  lies  in  the  province  Jamatto,  in  a  large 
plain,  and  is,  from  north  to  south,  three  English  miles  long,  and  two 
broad  from  east  to  west,  surrounded  with  pleasant  green  hills  and 
mountains,  from  which  arise  numbers  of  small  rivers  and  agreeable 
springs.  The  city  comes  nearest  the  mountains  on  the  east  side, 
where  there  are  numerous  temples,  monasteries,  chapels,  and  other 
religious  buildings,  standing  in  the  ascent.  Three  shallow  rivers 
enter,  or  run  by,  it  on  that  side.  The  chief  and  largest  comes  out 
of  the  Lake  Oitz;  the  other  two  from  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains. They  come  together  about  the  middle  of  the  city,  where  the 
united  stream  is  crossed  by  a  large  bridge,  two  hundred  paces  long. 
The  Dairi,  with  his  family  and  court,  resides  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city,  in  a  particular  part  or  ward,  consisting  of  twelve  or  thir. 
teen  streets,  separated  from  the  rest  by  walls  and  ditches.  In  th^ 
western  part  of  the  town  is  a  strong  castle  of  free-stone,  built  by 
one  of  the  hereditary  emperors,  for  the  security  of  his  person 
during  the  civil  wars.  At  present  it  serves  to  lodge  the  Kubo,  or 
ivctual  monarch,  when  he  comes  to  visit  the  Dairi.  It  is  upwards 
of  a  thousand  feet  long  where  longest;  a  deep  ditch,  filled  with 
water,  and  walled  in,  surrounds  it,  and  is  enclosed  itself  by  a  broad 
empty  space,  or  dry  ditch.  In  the  middle  of  this  castle  there  is, 
as  usual,  a  square  tower,  several  stories  high.  In  the  ditch  are 
kept  a  particular  sort  of  delicious  carps,  some  of  which  were  pre- 
sented this  evening  to  our  interpreter.  A  small  garrison  guards 
the  castle,  under  the  command  of  a  captain. 

"  The  streets  of  Miako  are  narrow,  but  all  regular,  running  some 
south,  some  east.  Being  at  one  end  of  a  great  street,  it  is  impos 
sible  to  reach  the  other  with  the  eye,  because  of  their  extraordinary 
length,  the  dust,  and  the  multitude  of  people.  The  houses  iie, 
generally  speaking,  narrow,  only  two  stories  high,  built  of  wood, 
lime,  and  clay,  according  to  the  country  fashion. 

'*  Miako  is  the  great  magazine  of  all  Japanese  manofactares  and 
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oommodities,  and  the  chief  mercantile  town  in  the  empire,  lliere 
.  ill  scarce  a  house  in  this  large  capital  where  there  is  not  something 
made  or  sold.  Here  they  refine  copper,  coin  money,  print  books, 
weave  the  richest  stuifs,  with  gold  and  silver  flowers.  The  best 
and  scarcest  dyes,  the  most  artful  carvings,  all  sorts  of  musical 
iiutrunients,  pictures,  japanned  cabinets,  all  sorts  of  things  wrought 
in  gold  and  other  metals,  particularly  in  steel,  as  the  best  tempered 
blades,  and  other  arms,  are  made  here  in  the  utmost  perfection,  as 
are,  also,  the  richest  dresses,  and  after  the  best  fashion,  all  sorta 
of  toys,  puppets,  moving  their  heads  of  themselves,  and,  in  short, 
there  is  nothing  can  be  thought  of  but  what  may  be  found  at  Miako, 
and  nothing,  though  never  so  neatly  wrought,  can  be  imported 
from  abroad,  but  what  some  artist  or  other  in  this  capital  will  un- 
dertake to  imitate  it.  Considering  thi»s  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
manufactures  of  Miako  are  become  so  famous  throughout  the  em- 
pire as  to  be  easily  preferred  to  all  others  (though,  perhaps,  inferior 
in  some  particulars),  only  because  they  have  the  name  of  being 
made  there.  There  are  but  few  houses  in  all  the  chief  streets 
where  there  is  not  somethifig  to  be  sold,  and,  for  my  part,  I  could 
not  help  admiring  whence  they  can  have  customers  enough  for  such 
an  immense  quantity  of  goods.  *Tis  true,  indeed,  there  is  scarce 
anybody  passes  through  but  what  buys  something  or  other  of  the 
manufactures  of  this  city,  cither  for  his  own  use,  or  for  presents  to 
be  made  to  his  friends  and  relations. 

The  lord  chief  justice  resides  at  Miako,  a  man  of  great  power 
and  authority,  as  having  the  supreme  command,  under  the  emperor, 
of  all  the  bugios,  governors,  stewards,  and  other  officers,  who  are 
any  ways  concerned  in  the  government  of  the  imperial  cities,  crown 
lands  and  tenements,  in  all  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Even  the  western  princes  themselves  must,  in  some  measure,  de- 
pend on  him,  and  have  a  great  regard  to  his  person  as  a  mediator 
mid  com])ounder  of  quarrels  and  difficulties  that  may  .arise  between 
them.  Nobody  is  suffered  to  pass  through  Array  and  Fakaiie,  two 
of  the  most  important  passes,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  keys  of  the  im- 
perial ca;/ital  and  court,  without  a  passport,  signed  by  his  hand. 

"  The  political  government  and  regulation  of  the  streets  is  the 
same  at  jMiako  as  it  is  at  Osaka  and  Nagasaki.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  of  Miako,  in  the  year  of  our  visit,  will  appear  by  th» 
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following  Aratame*  (exclusive,  however,  of  those  who  live  in  the 
castle  and  at  the  Dairi's  court)." 

iVcyi  (persons  attending  the  Sintos  temples),     ....  9,003 

Jainabo  (mountain  priests), 0,073 

Siuku  (ecclesiastics  of  the  Buddhist  religion),  .  .  .  37,093 
Buddhist  laymen,  of  four  principal  and  eight  inferior 

sects  or  ohservances,  t 477,557 

Tira  (Buddhist  temples), 3,893 

Mias  (Sinto  temples), 2,127 

Sokokf  Dai  Mio  JasiJd    (palaces  and    houses  of  the 

princes  and  lorJs  of  the  empire), 137 

Matz  (streets), 1,858 

Ken  (houses), 138,979 

Bos  (bridges),       .     .     .' 87 

*  The  Aratame  is  a  sort  of  an  inquisition  into  the  life  and  family  of  every 
inhabitant,  the  number  of  his  children  and  domestics,  the  sect  he  professes  or 
tljo  tempU's  lie  Mongs  to,  made  very  punctually,  once  every  year,  in  every 
city  and  district,  by  commissioners  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

t  The  worj^hippers  of  Aiuida  were  the  most  numcrou*<,  amounting  to 
15*.).113.  The  otlier  principal  sects  had,  respectively.  1H».728,  09,016, 
54,o8C.  Caron  had  noticed  and  mentioned  this  division  into  twelve  sects,  or 
observances,  lie  states,  and  other  subsequent  authors  have  repeated,  that, 
notwitlistanding  this  division,  they  have  no  controversies  or  religious  quar* 
rels  ;  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  accounts  of  the  Catholic  missionarieti 
Every  resident  oi  Miako,  except  the  Sinto  priests,  and,  perhaps,  the  houM* 
hold  of  the  Dairi,  would  seem  to  belong  to  some  Buddhist  sect 
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Kampfer  and  his  company  lefl  Miako  Friday,  March  2d,  and, 
after  a  journey  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  during  which  they  saw  a 
high  mountain  towards  the  south,  covered  with  snow,  they  reached 
OUzj  a  town  of  a  thousand  houses,  where  they  lodged.  This  town 
lies  at  the  south-wastem  extremity  of  the  large  fresh-water  lake  of 
the  same  name,  already  mentioned.* 

On  the  south-eastern  shore  of  this  lake,  which  abounds  with  fish 
and  fowl,  lies  the  famous  mountain  Jesa/i  (by  interpretation  Fair- 
hill),  covered  with  Buddhist  monasteries,  and  near  it  were  seen 
other  mountains,  covered  with  snow,  and  extending  along  the  lake 
shore.  Shortly  after  leaving  Oitz,  the  Jodogawa,  one  of  tlie  out- 
lets of  the  lake,  was  crossed  upon  a  bridge,  supported  at  the  extrem- 
ities by  stone  columns,  of  which  the  following  legend  is  told.  These 
columns  were  in  old  times  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  which  very 
much  molested  travellers,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 
It  happon(Ml  one  day  that  the  famous  saint  and  apostle,  Kusi, 
travelling  that  way,  all  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  deliver  them  by  his  miraculous  power  from  this 
insufferable  evil,  and  to  cast  this  devil  out  of  the  columns.     The 

*  According  to  Klnproth,  fullowing  Japanese  authorities,  it  is  seventy-two 
mod  one  half  EnglUh  miles  long,  and  twenty-two  and  one  quarter  at  itt 
greateit  breadth. 
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Japanese,  a  people  superstitious  to  excess,  expected  that  he  would 
use  a  good  many  prayers  and  ceremonies,  but  found,  to  their  utmost 
surprise,  that  he  only  took  off  the  dirty  cloth  which  he  wore  about 
his  waist,  and  tied  it  about  the  column.  Perceiving  how  much 
they  were  amazed,  Kusi  addressed  them  in  these  words :  **  Friends," 
Riiid  he,  **  it  is  in  vain  you  expect  that  I  should  make  use  of  many 
ceremonies.  Ceremonies  will  never  cast  out  devils ;  faith  must  dc 
it,  and  it  is  only  by  faith  that  I  perform  miracles."  "  A  remark* 
able  saying,"  exclaims  Kampfer,  "in  the  mouth  of  a  heathen 
teacher !  " 

Minoki^  a  village  through  which  they  next  passed,  was  famous 
for  the  sole  manufacture  of  a  medicine  of  great  repute,  found  out  by 
a  poor  but  pious  man,  to  whom  the  god  Jacusi^  the  protector  of 
physic  and  physicians,  revealed  in  a  dream  the  ingredients,  which 
are  certain  bitter  herbs  growing  upon  the  neighboring  mountains. 
This  story  helped  the  sale  of  the  medicine,  by  which  the  inven- 
tor soon  grew  very  rich,  so  that  he  was  not  only  able  to  build  a 
fine  house  for  himself,  but  also  a  small  temple,  opposite  his  shop, 
and  highly  adorned,  in  honor  of  the  god  who  had  given  him  tho 
receijit,  whose  statue,  richly  gilt,  was  to  bo  seen  there,  standing 
on  a  Tarate  flower,  and  with  half  a  large  cockle-shell  over  his 
head. 

The  next  day  (Sunday,  iMarch  4)  the  Dutch  travellers  crossed  the 
Dsutsi  Jama^  a  mountain  ri<lge,  so  steep  that  its  descent  was  like 
that  of  a  winding  staircase  cut  out  in  the  face  of  the  precipice. 
On  this  mountain  were  many  temples,  and  in  this  neighborhood  vast 
crowds  of  pilgrims  were  encountered,  bound  to  Isje,  situate  some 
forty  miles  to  the  south.  The  travellers  struck  the  sea-coast  at 
fokitz,  a  town  of  a  thousand  houses,  whose  inhabitants  were  i)artly 
supported  by  fishing,  and  the  next  day  (Monday  the  5th),  after 
about  nine  miles'  travel,  they  entered  the  city  of  Quanoy  in  tho 
province  of  Voari,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  parts,  like  to  many  different  towns.  The  first  and 
third  parts  were  enclosed  by  high  walls  and  ditches.  The  other 
part  was  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  the  country  being  flat  and 
full  of  rivers.  .The  castle,  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  was 
separated  from  the  town  by  a  deep  ditch  with  draw-bridges. 

From  Quano  they  proceeded  by  water  to  Mia^  some  fifteen  milef 

30* 
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disfeant  The  head  of  the  bay  was  very  shallow,  and  the  boati 
were  pushed  through  mud-banks.  Mia,  though  not  so  large  as 
Quano,  consisted  of  two  thousand  houses,  with  twQ  spacious  castles, 
one  of  them  for  size  and  strength  reckoned  the  third  in  Japan. 
There  were  two  temples,  in  one  of  which  are  preserved'  three,  in 
the  other  eight,  miraculous  swords,  used  by  the  race  of  demigods 
who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Japan. 

Tuesday,  March  6th,  the  travellers  dined  at  Okasaki,  a  town  of 
fifteen  hundred  houses,  with  a  strong  castle  situate  on  the  shores  of 
the  same  bay.  The  country  travelled  through  was  a  fertile  plain, 
along  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains,  the  shores  of  which,  beyond 
Okasaki,  extended  to  the  sea. 

The  next  day  (Wednesday,  March  7)  they  passed  through  several 
considerable  places,  of  which  Josida^  with  a  castle  and  about  a 
thousand  small  houses,  was  the  most  consideruble.  Array^  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  distant,  was  a  town  of  about  four  hundred  houses, 
situate  not  far  from  the  sea,  at  the  inland  extremity  of  a  harbor 
called  Suota,  narrow  at  its  entrance,  but  spreading  out  within. 
Array  wa^s  the  scat  of  certain  imperial  commissioners  appointed  to 
search  the  goods  and  baggage  of  all  travellers,  but  particularly  of 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  that  no  women  nor  arms  might  pass. 
"  This,"  says  Kiimpfer,  *'  is  one  of  the  political  maxims  which  the 
now  reigning  emperoi-s  have  found  it  necessary  to  practise  in  order 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne ;  for 
the  wives  and  female  children  of  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  are 
kept  at  Jedo,  as  hostages  of  the  fidelity  of  their  husbands  and 
parents.  And  as  to  the  exportation  of  arms,  an  effectual  stop  has 
been  put  to  that,  lest,  if  exported  in  any  considerable  quantities, 
some  of  those  princes  might  take  it  into  their  heads  to  raise  rebel- 
lions against  the  government  as  now  established." 

The  harbor  of  Suota  was  crossed  in  boatfl,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  the  road  led  through  a  flat  country,  rather  thinly  inhabited. 
They  slept  that  night  at  Famamatz,  a  town  of  several  hundred 
inferior  houses,  with  a  large  castle.  The  next  day  (Tliursday, 
March  8),  travelling  on  through  a  beautiful  plain,  in  the  aflemoon 
they  reached  the  town  of  Kakeyaica  ;  as  they  were  pas.sing  through 
which,  a  fire  broke  out,  occasioned  by  the  boiling  over  of  an  oil 
kettle.    Perceiving  only  a  thick  cloud  behind  them,  they  thought  a 
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(Storm  was  coining  on,  but  were  soon  involved  in  such  a  cloud  of 
smoke  und  heat  U8  to  be  obliged  to  ride  on  at  a  gallop.  Having 
reached  a  little  eminence,  on  looking  buck,  the  whole  town  seemed 
on  fire.  Nothing  appeared  through  the  smoke  und  flames  but  the 
upper  part  of  the  castle  tower.  They  found,  however,  on  their 
return,  some  weeks  after,  that  the  damuge  was  less  than  they  had 
expected,  more  than  half  the  town  having  escaped. 

It  was  necessary,  shortly  after,  for  the  travellers  to  take  kangos  to 
cross  a  steep  mountain,  descending  from  which  they  were  obliged  to 
ford  the  river  Ojinyawa^  proverbial  throughout  Japan  for  its  force 
and  rapidity  and  the  rolling  stones  in  its  bed,  but  just  then  at  a 
very  low  sttige.  The  road  thence  to  Simada^*  a  small  town  where 
they  lodged,  was  close  to  the  sea,  but  through  a  barren  country,  the 
mountains  approaching  close  to  the  shore. 

The  next  day  (Friday,  March  9)  brought  them,  most  of  the  wnj 
through  a  flat,  well-cultivated  country,  to  ihe  city  of  Seruja,  capi« 
tal  of  the  province  of  that  name.  The  streets,  broad  and  regular, 
crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  were  full  of  well-funiished 
shops.  Paper  stuffs,  curiously  flowered,  for  hats,  baskets,  boxes, 
&c.,  also  various  manufactures  of  split  and  twisted  reeds,  and  all 
sorts  of  lackered  ware,  were  made  here.  There  was  also  a  mint  here, 
as  well  as  at  Miako  and  Je<lo,  where  kobangs  and  itzebos  were 
coinefl.  It  had  a  castle  of  free-stone,  well  defended  with  ditches 
and  high  walls. 

A  few  miles  from  Servga  were  kept  certain  war-junks  for  the 
defence  of  the  bay  of  Tctomina ;  and  just  beyond,  upon  a  high 
mountain,  stood  the  fortress  of  Kuno^  or  Kono^  esteemed  by  the 
Japanese  impregnable.  It  was  built  to  contain  the  imperial  trcaa- 
ures,  but  they  had  since  been  removed  to  Jedo. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day  (Saturday,  March  10)  the  road 
turned  inland,  in  order  to  cross  the  great  river  Fusitjawa^  which 
ent('i*s  into  the  hi\id  of  the  bay,  taking  its  rise  in  the  high,  snowy 
mountain  Fitsi-iio-Jania,  It  was  crorv>cd  in  flat  broad-bottomed 
boats,  i'<)!istru;ti.Ml  of  thin  planks,  so  as  on  strikin«jj  ihc?  roi^ks  to 
yieM  an;!  sli^)  ovor.     The  niouiituin  Fusi,  whence  this  river  takes 

*  Tli')U;;h  ^'.U\  lU*  I  no.ir  ihc.^ra,  anl  siinll  ir  in  n  inio,  tli*H  is  not  the  Siinoda, 
ouc  ul'  thf  purts  openod  to  the  Uiiitei.1  Statca.  That  \&  fuiiher  cabt  aud  suath 
on  the  west  coast  of  thu  peninsula  of  Idsu. 
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itB  rise  and  name,  towers  in  a  conical  form  above  all  the  sarroimdi 
iog  hills,  and  is  seen  at  a  great  distance.  It  is  quite  barren,  no 
plants  growing  on  it.*  It  is  ascended  for  the  worship  of  the  Jap- 
anese god  of  the  winds,  to  whom  the  Jamabo,  or  mountain  priests, 
are  consecrated,  and  who  frequently  repeat  the  words  Fksi  Jama^ 
in  discoursing  or  begging.  It  takes  three  days  to  ascend  this  moun- 
tain ;  but  the  descent  can  be  made,  so  Kiiiupfer  was  told,  in  three 
hours,  by  the  help  of  sledges  of  reeds  or  straw,  tied  about  the  waist, 
by  means  of  which  one  may  glide  down  over  the  snow  in  winter 
and  the  sand  in  summer,  it  being  surprisingly  smooth  and  even. 
Japanese  poets  cannot  find  words,  Kiimpfer  tells  us,  nor  Japanese 
painters  colors,  in  which  to  represent  this  mountain  as  they  think 
it  deserves. 

Our  travellers  kept  on  this  day  and  the  next  (Sunday,  March 
11)  through  the  mountainous  country  of  Facone^  which  runs  out 
southward  from  the  broad  peninsula  of  Idsu.  At  a  village,  hemmed 
in  between  a  lake  and  a  mountain,  the  lake  itself  surrounded  in 
every  other  direction  by  mountains  not  to  be  climbed,  was  a  narrow 
pass  —  another  imperial  searching-place,  where  all  persons  travel- 
ling to,  and  especially  from,  Jedo,  must  submit  to  a  rigorous  exam 
ination.  Upon  the  shore  of  this  lake  were  five  small  wooden  chap- 
els, and  in  each  a  priest  seated,  beating  a  gong  and  howling  a 
nimada.  "  All  the  Japanese  foot-travellers  of  our  retinue,"  says 
Kiimpfer,  **  threw  them  some  kasses  into  the  chapel,  and  in  return 
received  each  a  paper,  which  they  carried,  bareheaded,  with  great 
respect,  to  the  shore,  in  order  to  throw  it  into  the  lake,  having  firft 
tied  a  stone  to  it,  that  it  might  be  sure  to  go  to  the  bottom ;  which 
they  believe  is  the  purgatory  for  children  who  die  before  seven 
years  of  age.  They  are  told  so  by  their  priests,  who,  for  their  com- 
fort, assure  them  that  as  soon  as  the  water  washes  off  the  names 
and  characters  of  the  gods  and  saints,  written  upon  the  papers  above 

•  Fusi-no-jama,  in  the  province  of  Sonig.i,  on  the  borders  of  Kiu,  is  an 
enormous  pyramifl,  generally  covere<i  with  Hnow,  detached  from  and  south- 
erly of  the  great  centrnl  chain  of  Ni[>on.  Tt  \»  the  largest  and  moot  noted 
of  the  volcanoes  of  Japan.  In  the  yoir  1707  there  w;is  an  irruption  from 
it  wliich  covered  all  the  neighborhood  with  masses  of  rock,  red-hot  Kind  nnd 
ashes,  which  latter  fell,  even  in  Jedo,  some  inches  deep.  —  Klaprolh  (fironi 
lapaneee  authorities)  io  Asiatic  Journal,  toI.  zzxkl 
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mentioned,  the  children  at  thg  bottom  feel  great  relief,  if  they  do 
not  obtain  a  full  and  effectual  redemption.'*  This  lake  has  but  one 
outlet,  falling  over  the  mountains  in  a  cataract,  and  running  down 
through  a  craggy  and  precipitous  valley,  along  which  the  road  is 
carried  on  a  very  steep  descent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  bay 
of  Jedo.  Here,  on  a  plain  four  miles  in  width,  was  found  the 
town  of  Odowara,  containing  about  a  thousand  small  houses,  very 
neatly  built,  and  evidently  inhabited  by  a  better  class  of  people ; 
but  the  empty  shops  evinced  no  great  activity  of  trade  or  manufac- 
tures. The  castle  and  residence  of  the  prince,  as  well  as  the 
temples,  were  on  the  north  side,  in  the  ascent  of  the  mountains. 

The  next  day  (Monday,  March  12),  the  road  following  the  north- 
west shore  of  the  outer  bay  of  Jedo  crossed  several  very  rapid 
streams,  till  at  length  the  mountains  on  their  left  disappeared,  and 
a  broad  plain  spread  out  extending  to  Jedo.  Off  the  shore  was 
seen  the  island  of  Kamokura,  with  high  and  rugged  shores,  but  of 
which  the  surface  was  flat  and  wooded.  It  was  not  above  four 
miles  in  circumference,  and  was  used,  like  several  other  islands,  as 
a  place  of  confinement  for  disgrated  noblemen.  There  being  no 
landing-place,  the  boats  that  bring  prisoners  or  provisions  must  be 
hauled  up  and  let  down  by  a  crane.  After  a  time  the  road  left 
the  shore,  crossing  a  promontory  which  separates  the  outer  from  the 
inner  bay  of  Jedo  ;  but  by  sunset  the  shore  of  the  inner  bay  was 
struck. 

The  country  now  became  exceedingly  fruitful  and  populous,  and 
almost  a  continued  row  of  towns  and  villages.  In  one  of  these 
villages  there  lived  in  a  monastery  an  old  gray  monk,  four-score 
years  of  age,  and  a  native  of  Nagasaki.  "  He  had  spent,"  says 
Kiimpfer,  **the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  holy  pilgrimages,  running 
up  and  down  the  country,  and  visiting  almost  all  the  temples  of  the 
Japanese  empire.  The  superstitious  vulgar  had  got  such  a  high 
notion  of  his  holiness,  that  even  in  his  lifetime  they  canonized  and 
reverenee<l  him  as  a  great  saint,  to  the  extent  of  worshi[>ping  his 
statue,  which  he  caused  to  be  carved  of  stone,  exceeding  in  this 
even  Alexander  the  Great,  who  had  no  divine  honors  paid  him 
during  his  life.  Those  of  his  countrymen  who  were  of  our  retinue 
did  not  fail  to  run  ♦hither  to  see  and  pay  their  respects  to  that  holy 


man." 


The  Datch  company  lodged  «t  Ktuutgaaa,  &  town  of  «z  hnodnd 
houses,  twBDty-four  miles  from  the  capital.  The  ooost  of  the  bny 
tppeurod  at  low  water  to  be  of  a  soft  clay,  fumishing  Abunduaee  of 
■hall-Gsh  and  of  certain  seft-weads,  which  were  gathered  aud  pi«> 
pared  for  food.  The  road  the  next  day  (Tuaiday,  Mareh  18), 
■till  buggiug  the  shore,  led  on  through  a  fruitful  and  popnloos  dt> 
triot,  in  which  were  screral  Githiog  villages,  the  bay  abounding  with 
flah.  As  they  approached  S'laajawa,  they  passed  a  ptaoe  of  publie 
-  ezecntioD,  offoring  a  show  of  humun  heads  and  bodies,  some  half 
pilrifiel  and  others  half  devoured — dogs,  ravens,  craws  and  other 
ravenoub  beasts  and  birds,  uniting  to  satisfy  their  appetites  on  theaa 
miserablj  remains.* 

Siuagwyi,  immediately  adjoining  Jedo,  of  which  it  forms  a  sort 
of  outer  suburb,  consisted  of  one  long,  irregular  Btroet,  with  the  bay 
on  the  right,  and  a  hill  on  the  lcf\,  on  which  stood  some  temp1e& 
Some  few  narrow  streets  and  lanes  turned  off  from  the  great  one 
towards  these  temples,  some  of  wliich  were  very  spacious  buildings, 
and  alt  pleasantly  seated,  adorned  withiu  with  gilt  idols,  anil  with- 
out with  large  carved  imageti,  curious  gates,  and  atuircases  of 
stone  leading  up  to  thcni.  One  of  them  was  rouiurkable  for  a 
magnificent  lower,  four  stories  high.  "Though  the  Japanese,"  says 
Kiimpfer,  ■*  spare  no  trouble  nor  expense  to  udurn  and  beautify  their 
temples,  yet  the  best  fall  far  short  of  that  loftiness,  symmetry  end 
Btatulinesfi,  which  is  obscrrable  in  some  of  our  European  churohcs." 

Uuving  ridden  upwards  of  two  miles  through  Siinigawu,  they 
stopped  at  a  small  inn,  pleasantly  seated  on  the  sca-f>ide,  from 
which  they  had  a  full  view  of  (he  eity  and  harbor  oFJcdo,  crowded 
with  many  hundred  uhips  and  boats  of  all  hIzcs  and  shapes.  The 
smallest  lay  nearest  the  town,  and  the  largest  one  or  two  leagues  ofi^ 
not  being  able  to  go  higher  by  reason  of  the  shallowing  of  the 
water.  "  Our  Bugio,"  saya  Kiimpfer,  "  quitted  his  noriinon  here 
and  went  on  lioracbuck,  people  of  his  extraetion  not  being  suffered 
to  enter  the  capital  in  a  norimon.  We  travelled  near  a  mile  to  the 
end  of  the  suburb  of  Sinagawa,  and  then  entered  the  suburbs  of 
Jedo,  whi(*i  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  fonner,  thero  being 

*  At  the  iliit«  or  I1i«ae  trowels,  and  indeed  at  a  moah  later  period,  tj^llar 
aahiUtiona  might  haia  been  Men  In  Europa. 
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nothing  to  separate  them  but  a  small  guanl-house.  The  bay  comes 
here  so  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  that  there  is  but  one  row  of 
snail  houses  between  it  and  the  road,  which,  for  some  time,  runs 
along  the  shore,  but  soon  widens  into  several  irre;];ular  streets  of  a 
considerable  length,  which,  after  about  half  an  hour's  riding, 
became  broader,  more  unifunn,  handsome  and  regular ;  whence,  and 
from  the  great  throngs  of  fXJOple,  we  concluded  that  we  were  now 
got  into  the  city.  We  kept  to  the  great  middle  street,  which  runs 
northward  across  the  whole  city,  though  somewhat  irregularly, 
passing  over  several  stately  bridges  laid  across  small  rivers  and 
muddy  canals,  which  run  on  our  left  towards  the  castle,  and  on  our 
right  towards  the  sea,  as  did  also  several  streets  turning  off  from 
the  great  one. 

"The  throng  of  people  along  this  chief  and  middle  street,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  broad,  is  incredible.  We 
met  as  we  rode  along  many  numerous  trains  of  princes  of  the  em«* 
pire  and  great  men  at  court,  and  ladies  richly  apparelled,  carried 
in  norimons;  and,  among  other  people,  a  company  of  firemen  on 
foot,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  walking  in  much  the  same 
military  order  as  ours  do  in  Europe.  They  were  clad  in  brown 
leather  coats  to  defend  them  against  the  fire ;  and  some  carried 
long  pikes,  others  fire-hooks,  upon  their  shoulders.  Their  captain 
rode  in  the  middle.  On  both  sides  of  the  street  were  multitudes  of 
well-furnished  shops  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  drapers,  silk-mer 
chants,  druggists,  idol-sellers,  booksellers,  glass-blowei-s,  apotheca* 
ries  and  others.  A  black  cloth  hanging  down  covers  one  half  of  the 
shop,  of  which  the  front  projects  a  little  way  into  the  street,  so  oa 
to  expose  to  view  curious  patterns  of  the  goods  offered  for  sale. 
W^e  took  notice  that  scjirce  anybody  here  had  curiosity  enough  to 
come  out  of  his  house  to  see  us  go  by,  as  they  had  done  in  other 
pla(tos,  probably  because  such  a  small  retinue  as  ours  had  nothing 
nnnarkable  or  uncommon  to  amuse  the  inhabitants  of  so  populous  a 
city. 

*' Having  rode  above  tw>  miles  along  this  great  street,  and 
passed  by  fifty  other  streets  which  turned  off  on  both  sides,  we  at 
last  turncil  in  ourselves ;  and,  coming  to  our  inn,  found  our  lodgings 
ready  in  the  upper  story  ol  a  back  house,  which  had  no  other 
access  but  through  a  by-lane.     We  arrived  at  one  in  the  afler^ 
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noon,  haying  completed  our  journey  from  Nagasaki  in  twenty-nino 
days. 

**  Jedo,  the  residence  of  the  emperor,  the  capital,  and  by  much 
the  largest  city  of  the  empire,  is  seated  in  the  province  Mubasi,  in 
85®  32^  of  northern  latitude  [according  to  Kiimpfer's  observations], 
on  a  large  plain,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf,  plentifully  stored  with  fiiih, 
crabs,  and  other  shell-fish,  but  so  shallow,  with  a  muddy  clay  at 
the  bottom,  that  no  ships  of  bulk  can  come  up  to  the  city,  but  must 
be  unladen  a  league  or  two  below  it. 

"  Towards  the  sea  the  city  hath  the  figure  of  a  half-moon,  and 
the  Japanese  will  have  it  to  be  seven  of  their  miles  (about  sixteen 
English  mil(»)  long,  five  (twelve  English)  broad,  and  twenty  (fifty 
English)  in  circumference.  It  is  not  enclosed  with  a  wall,  no  more 
than  other  towns  in  Japan,  but  cut  through  by  many  broad  canals, 
with  ramparts  raitfcd  on  both  sides,  and  planted  at  the  top  with 
rows  of  trees,  not  so  much  for  defence  as  to  prevent  the  fires  — 
which  happen  here  too  frequently  —  from  making  too  great  a 
havoc. 

"  A  large  river,  rising  westward  of  the  city,  rjms  through  it,  and 
loses  itself  in  the  harbor.  It  scuds  ofi"  a  con.sidcruble  arm,  which 
encompasses  the  castle,  and  thenoe  falls  into  the  harbor,  .in  five 
different  streams,  every  one  of  which  hath  its  particular  name,  and 
a  stately  bridge  over  it.  The  chief,  and  most  famous,  of  these 
bridges,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  is  called  i\7- 
ponbaSf  or  the  bridge  of  Japan,  mention  of  which  has  already  been 
made,  as  the  point  from  which  distances  are  reckoned  all  over  the 
empire. 

"  Jedo  is  not  built  with  that  regularity  which  is  observ'able  in 
most  other  cities  in  Japan  (particularly  Miako),  and  this  because 
it  swelled  by  degrees  to  its  present  bulk.  However,  in  some  parts 
the  streets  run  regularly  enough,  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles 
—  a  regularity  entirely  owing  to  accidents  of  fire,  whereby  some 
hundred  houses  being  laid  in  ashes  at  once,  as,  indeed,  very  fre- 
quently happens,  the  new  streets  may  be  laid  cut  upon  what  plan 
the  builders  please."  Many  places,  which  have  ))een  thus  destroyed 
by  fire,  wore  noticed  by  Kiimpfer  still  lying  waste.  "  The  houses 
are  small  and  low,  built  of  fir  wood,  with  thin  clayed  walls,  divided 
into  rooms  by  paper  screens  and  lattices,  the  floors  covered  with 
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mats,  and  the  roofs  with  shavings  of  wood.  The  whole  machine 
being  thus  but  a  composition  of  combustible  matter,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  great  havoc  fires  make  in  this  country.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  almost  every  house  hath  a  place  under  the  roof,  or  upon 
it,  where  they  constantly  keep  a  tub  full  of  water,  with  a  couple  of 
mats,  which  may  be  easily  come  at,  even  from  without  the  house ; 
by  which  precaution  they  often  quench  a  fire  in  particular  houses ; 
but  it  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  stop  the  fury  of  a  raging  flame 
which  has  got  ground  already,  against  which  they  know  no  better 
remedy  but  to  pull  down  some  of  the  neighboring  houses  which 
have  not  yet  been  reached,  for  which  purpose  whole  companies  of 
firemen  patrol  about  the  streets  day  and  night. 

**  The  city  is  well  stocked  with  monks,  temples,  monasteries,  and 
other  religious  buildings,  which  are  seated  in  the  best  and  pleasantest 
places,  as  they  are,  also,  in  Europe,  and,  I  believe,  in  all  other 
countries.  The  dwelling-houses  of  private  monks  are  no  ways  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  laity,  excepting  only  that  they  are  seated 
in  some  eminent  conspicuous  place,  with  some  steps  leading  uplo 
them,  and  a  small  temple  or  chapel  hard  by,  or,  if  there  be  none, 
at  least  a  hall,  or  large  room,  adorned  with  some  few  altars,  on 
which  stand  several  of  their  idols.  There  are,  besides,  many  stately 
temples  built  to  Amida,  Siaka,  Quanwon,  and  several  other  of  their 
gods,  not  ncccsj^ary  to  be  particularly  described  here,  as  they  do 
not  differ  much  in  form  or  structure  from  other  temples  erected  to 
the  same  gods  at  !Miako,  which  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
view  and  describe  more  particularly  upon  our  return  to  that  city. 

"  There  are  many  stately  palaces  in  Jedo,  as  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured, by  its  being  the  residence  of  the  emperor,  and  the  abode 
of  all  the  noble  and  princely  families*  They  are  distinguished  from 
other  houses  by  large  court-yards  and  stately  gates.  Fine  varnished 
stair-cases,  of  a  few  steps,  lead  up  to  the  door  of  the  house,  which 
is  divided  into  several  magnificent  apartments,  all  of  a  floor,  they 
being  not  above  one  story  high,  nor  adorned  with  towers,  as  the 
castles  and  palaces  are  where  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire 
reside  in  their  hereditary  dominions. 

"  The  city  of  Jedo  is  a  nursery  of  artists,  handicratl^men,  mer- 
chants, and  tradesmen,  and  yet  everything  is  sold  dearer  than  any- 
where else  in  the  empire,  by  reason  of  the  great  concourse  of  people, 
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and  the  number  of  idle  monks  and  courtiers,  as,  also,  the  difficoltj 
of  importing  provisions  and  other  commodities. 

"  The  political  government  of  this  city  is  much  the  same  as  at 
Nagasaki  and  Osaka.  Two  governors  have  the  command  of  the 
town  bj  turns,  each  for  the  space  of  one  year.  The  chief  subaltern 
officers  are  the  Burgo-masters,  as  the  Dutch  call  them,  or  mayors, 
who  have  the  command  of  particular  quarters,  and  the  Ottona, 
who  have  the  inspection  and  subordinate  command  of  single  streets. 

"  The  castle  and  residence  of  the  emperor  is  seated  about  the 
middle  of  the  city.  It  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  inclining  to  the 
round,  and  hath  five  Japanese  miles  in  circumference.  It  embraces 
two  fore-castles,  as  one  may  call  them,  the  innermost  and  third  cas- 
tle, which  is  properly  the  residence  of  the  emperor,  and  two  other 
strong,  well  fortified,  but  smaller,  castles  at  the  sides,  also  somo 
large  gardens  behind  the  imperial  palace.  I  call  these  several  divis- 
ions castles,  because  they  are  every  one  by  itself,  enclosed  with 
walls  and  ditches. 

•  "  The  firi>t  and  outermost  castle  takes  in  a  large  spot  of  ground, 
which  encompasses  the  second  castle,  and  half  the  imperial  residence, 
and  is  enclosed  itself  with  walls  and  ditches,  and  strong,  well- 
guarded,  gates.  It  hath  so  many  streets,  ditches,  and  c^inals,  that 
I  could  not  easily  get  a  plan  of  it.  Nor  could  I  gather  anything 
to  my  satisliiction  out  of  the  plans  of  the  Jai)aiiese  themselves.* 
In  this  outermost  castle  reside  the  princes  of  the  empire,  with  their 
families,  living  in  commodious  and  stately  imlaces,  built  in  streets, 
with  s^Kicious  courts,  shut  up  by  strong,  heavy  gates.  The  second 
castle  takes  in  a  much  smaller  sjiot  of  ground,  it  fronts  the  third, 
and  residence  of  the  emperor,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  first,  but  sep- 
arate.l  from  hoth  by  walls,  ditches,  draw-bridges,  and  strong  gates. 
The  guard  of  tills  second  castle  is  much  more  numerous  than  that 
of  the  iu>t.  In  it  are  the  stately  palaces  of  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful j)riiices  of  tlie  empire,  the  councillors  of  state,  the  prime  minis- 
ters, chief  ofiicers  of  the  crown,  and  such  other  j»ersons,  who  must 
give  a  more  immediate  attendance  upon  the  emperor's  person. 

*'  The  castle  itself,  where  the  emperor  resides,  is  seated  somewhat 

•  Ono  «>f  tlicse  Japmoso  pl.ins  is  published  as  a  frontispiece  to  Titsingh*8 
'  IIla»tr:itiuns  of  Japin.'*     This  plan  would  seem  to  embrace  only  what 
Kampfer  speaks  of,  further  on,  as  *'  the  paUce  it8el£" 
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higher  than  the  others,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  hath  been  pur- 
posely flatted  tor  the  imperial  palace  to  be  built  upon  it.  It  ifl 
enclosed  with  a  thick,  strong  wall  of  free-stone,  with  bastions  stand- 
ing out,  much  after  the  maimer  of  the  Euro[>can  fortifications.  A 
rampart  of  earth  is  raised  against  the  inside  of  this  wall,  and  at 
the  top  of  it  stand,  for  ornament  and  defence,  several  long  buildings 
and  square  guard-houses,  built  in  form  of  towers,  several  stones 
high.  Particularly  the  structures  on  that  side  where  the  imperial 
residence  is  are  of  an  uncommon  strength,  all  of  free-stone  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  which  are  barely  laid  upon  each  other,  without 
being  fastened  either  with  mortar  or  braces  of  iron,  which  was 
done,  they  say,  that,  in  case  of  earthquakes,  which  frequently  hap- 
pen in  this  country,  the  stones  yielding  to  the  shock,  the  wall  itself 
should  receive  no  damage. 

"  Within  the  palace  a  square  white  tower  rises  aloft  above  all 
other  buildings.  It  is  many  stories  high,  adorned  with  roofs,  and 
other  curious  ornaments,  which  make  the  whole  castle  look,  at  a 
distance,  magnificent  beyond  expression,  amazing  the  beholders,  as 
do,  also,  the  many  other  beautiful  bended  roofs,  with  gilt  dragons 
at  the  top,  which  cover  the  rest  of  the  buildings  within  the  castle. 

"  The  side  castles  are  very  small,  and  more  like  citadels,  without 
any  outward  ornament.  There  is  but  one  passage  to  them,  out  of 
the  emperor's  own  residence,  over  a  high,  long  bridge.  Both  are 
enclosed  with  strong,  high  walls,  encompassed  with  broad,  deep 
ditches^  filled  by  the  great  river.  In  these  two  castles  are  bred  up 
the  imperial  princes  and  princesses. 

"  Behind  the  imperial  residence  there  is  still  a  rising  ground, 
beautified,  according  to  the  country  fashion,  with  curious  and  mag- 
nificent gardens  and  orchards,  which  are  terminated  by  a  pleasant 
wood  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  planted  with  two  curious  kinds  of  plane- 
trees,  whose  starry  leaves,  variegated  with  green,  yellow,  and  red, 
are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  of  which  the  Japanese  aflSrm  that  ono 
kind  is  in  full  beauty  in  spring,  the  other  towards  autumn. 

*'  The  palace  itself  hath  but  one  story,  which,  however,  is  of  a 
fine  height.  It  takes  in  a  large  spot  of  ground,  and  hath  several 
long  galleries  and  spacious  rooms,  which,  upon  putting  on  or  remov- 
ing of  screens,  may  be  enlarged  or  brought  into  a  narrower  com- 
pass,  as  occasion  requires,  and  are  contrived  so  as  to  receive  at  aV 


s  a  convenient  and  sufficient  light.     The  chief  npartments  hare 

I    its   parlipular   namB,     Suoh   aro,  for   iuslance,  the  wailing- 

II,  where   all   pcrwns   that  are  to   be  admitted  to  an  audience, 

nr  of  the  emperor  or  his  prime  miait!terH  of  state,  wait  till  they 

introduoed ;  the  oounoil-obamber,  where  the  ministen  of  state 

privy  couDcillora  meet  upon  buaioeas ;  tlie  hall  of  thousand 

s,  where  the  emperor  rocdves  the  Iiomage  and  osual  preeents 

the  priDcea  of  the  empire  and  ambaasadors  of  foreign  powere ; 

era]  halls  of  audience ;  the  apartments  for  the  emperor's  honW' 

i,  and  otlierB.     The  structure  of  all  theee  several  aparbneate  is 

oisitely  fine,  according  to  the  architecture  of  the  country.     Vk 

Dgs,  beams,  and  pillare,  are  of  cedar,  or  camphor,  or  jeseriwood, 

grain  of  which  naturally  runs  into  flowers  and  other  curious 

irea,  and  ia,  therefore,  in  some  apartments,  covered  only  with  a 

nun,  transparent,  layer  of  varnish,  in  others  japanned,  or  curiously 

carved  with   birds   and   branched  wort,  neatly  gilt.     The   floor   is 

covered  with  the  finest  white  mats,  bordered  with  gold  fringes  or 

bands;  and  this  is  all  the  furniture  to  be  seen  in  the  palaces  of  the 

emperor  and  princes  of  the  empire." 

The  29th  of  March,  the  last  of  the  second  Japanese  month, 
was  appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  Dutch  —  Makino  Bingo,  the 
emperor's  principal  counsellor  and  favorite,  being  in  a  hurry  to  get 
rid  of  them,  because  on  tlie  fifth  of  the  ensuing  month  he  was  to 
have  the  honor  to  treat  the  emperor  at  dinner,  a  flivor  which  re- 
quires  a  good  deal  of  time  and  vast  preparations.  "Tliis  Bingo," 
soys  Kiimpfer,  "  tutor  to  the  reigning  monarch  before  he  came  to 
the  crown,  is  now  his  chief  favorite,  and  the  only  person  whom  ha 
absolutely  confides  in.  At  our  audience  it  is  he  that  receives  the 
emperor's  words  and  commands  from  his  own  mouth,  and  addresses 
the  same  to  us.  He  is  near  seventy  years  of  age,  a  tall  but  lean 
man,  with  a  long  face,  a  manly  and  German-like  countenance,  slow 
in  his  actions,  and  very  civil  in  hia  whole  behavior.  He  hath  the 
(Procter  of  a  just  and  prudent  man,  no  ways  given  to  ambitioD, 
nor  iuctined  to  revenge,  nor  bent  upon  heaping  up  immoderate 
riches — in  short,  of  being  altogether  worthy  of  the  great  confidenoa 

idid  trust  thfl  /im""""  ""'i  •"  Him  " 
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VISITS    TO    THE    GOVERNORS    OF  JEDO  AND    THE   TESdPLE   LORDS.  —  VISITS  TC 

THE    HOUSES    OF   THE    GOVERNORS    OF    NAGASAKI. AUDIENCE   OF   LEAVE.— 

RETURN.  —  VISITS   TO  TEMPLES  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  MIAKO.  —  A.  D.  1691^1002. 

TuE  ministers  of  state  and  other  great  men  at  court,  some  of 
whom  the  Dutch  were  to  visit,  and  to  make  presents  to  others,  were 
the  five  chief  councillors  of  state,  called  Goratzi,  or  the  five  elderly 
men  ;  four  imperial  deputy  councillors  of  state ;  the  three  Dsisia^ 
as  they  are  called,  that  is,  lords  of  the  temple ;  the  imperial 
commissioners,  as  the  Dutch  call  them,  described  by  Kampfer  as  tho 
emperor's  attorney-generals  for  the  city  of  Jedo  ;  the  two  governors 
of  Jedo ;  and,  last  of  all,  that  one  of  the  governors  of  Nagasaki 
resident  at  Jedo. 

"  On  tho  2Dth  of  March,"  *  says  Kumpfer,  **  the  day  appointed 
for  our  audience,  the  presents  designed  for  his  imperial  majesfyt  were 
sent  to  court,  to  be  there  laid  in  due  order  on  wooden  tables,  in  the 
hall  of  hundred  mats,  as  they  call  it,  where  the  emperor  was  to 
view  them.  We  followed  soon  after  with  a  very  inconsiderable 
equipage,  clad  in  black  silk  cloaks,  as  garments  of  ceremony, 
attended  by  three  stewards  of  the  governors  of  Nagasaki,  our 
Dosiu  or  deputy  Bugio,  two  town  messengers  of  Nagasaki,  and  an 
interpreter's  son,  all  walking  on  foot.  We  three  Dutchmen  and 
our  second  interpreter  rode  on  horseback,  behind  each  other,  our 
horses  led  \  y  grooms,  who  took  them  by  the  bridle.     Our  president, 

•  The  23d  a  considernble  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt.  The  weather 
that  day  was  excessively  hot.     The  next  dny  it  was  very  cold,  with  hiiow. 

t  The  roisning  emperor  was  Tauma  Josi,  who  had  succoi'Ued  to  the  em- 
pire in  1081,  the  fourth  in  succession  from  Gongiu-Sama  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty.  The  Japanese  accounts,  according  to  Titsiugh,  give  him  but  a  bad 
character 
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;»iptaiii,  OS  the  Japanese  call  hiici,  camo  afler  na,  carried  in  a 
-iiijon,  and  was  followed  bj  our  old  chief  intcrpretiir,  earned  in 
ango.  The  prociission  was  closet!  hj  ihe  rest  of  our  wrvants 
I  retinae,  walking  s-fbot  at  proper  distaoon,  so  fmr  as  titey  mce 
nittod  to  follow  us. 

"  Id  this  order  we  moved  on  towards  tlie  castle,  and  after  about 
f  an  hour's  riding  came  to  the  firet  enclosure,  which  we  fotmd 
i\  fortified  with  walls  and  ramparts.      This  we  entered  over  a 
■^  bridge  acrosn  a  broad  river,  on  which  we  »w  great  nnmbera 
boats  and  veesele.     The  entry  is  through  two  stroa^  gstea,  with 
nail  guard  between  them.      Having  passed  through  the  aeciHtd 
e,  we  came  to  a  large  plaoe,  where  we  found  another  more  nomer- 
guard,  which,  however,  seemed  to  be  intended  more  for  stata 
toiui  defence.     The  guard-room  was  bnng  about  with  cloth  ;  pikes 
were  planted  in  the  ground  near  the  cntrj,  and  within  it  was  curi- 
ously adorned  with  gtlt  arms,  lackered  gunR,  pikes,  shields,  bows, 
arrows  and   quivers.      The  soldicra  on  the  ground  were  in   good 
order,  clad  in  black  silk,  each  with  tivo  scymetars  stuck  in  their 
girdle. 

"  Having  passed  across  this  first  enclosure,  riding  between  the 
"  houses  and  palaces  of  the  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire,  built 
within  its  compass,  we  came  to  the  second,  which  we  found  fortified 
touch  after  the  same  manner,  only  the  giites  and  inner  guard  and 
palaces  were  much  more  stately  and  miignificont.  We  left  our 
Dorimon  and  kangos  here,  as  also  our  horses  and  scrvnnts,  and  were 
conducted  across  this  second  enclosure  to  the  Tonomalz  [Lord- 
street],  which  we  entered  over  a  long  atone  bridge ;  and  having 
passed  through  a  double  bastion,  and  as  many  strong  gates,  and 
thence  about  twenty  paces  further  through  an  irregular  street,  built, 
as  the  situation  of  the  ground  would  allow  it,  with  walls  of  an  un- 
eomnton  height  on  both  sides,  we  camo  to  the  Fia/minMn,  that  is, 
guard  of  hundred  men,  or  great  guard  of  the  Ciisltc.  Here  wo 
were  commanded  to  wait  till  we  could  be  introduced  to  an  iiudicncc, 
which  we  were  told  should  be  as  soon  as  the  great  council  of  state 
was  met  in  the  palace.  We  were  civilly  reecivcl  by  ihe  two  cap- 
tains of  the  jTuard,  who  treated  us  with  tea  and  tobacco.  Soon 
jiftcr,  TniMii-Kami  (the  governor  of  Nagasaki  resident  ar  Jclo),  and 
the  two  commissioners,  came  to  oompliment  as,  along  with  B«ne  ges* 
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tlemen  of  the  emperor's  court,  who  were  strangei*s  to  us.  Having 
waited  about  an  hour,  during  which  time  most  of  the  nnpcrial  coun- 
cillors of  state,  old  and  young,  went  into  the  palace,  some  walking 
on  foot,  others  carried  in  norimons,  we  were  conducted  through  two 
stately  gates,  over  a  large  square  place,  to  the  palace,  to  which  there 
is  sn  ascent  of  a  few  steps  leading  from  the  second  gate.  The  place 
between  the  second  gate  and  the  front  of  the  palace  is  but  a  few 
paces  broad,  and  was  then  excessively  crowded  with  throngs  of 
courtiers  and  troops  of  guards. 

"  Thence  we  were  conducted  up  two  other  stair-cases  into  a  spa- 
cious room  next  to  the  entry  on  the  right,  being  the  place  where  all 
pei-sons  that  are  to  be  admitted  to  an  audience  wait  till  they  arc 
called  in.  It  is  a  large  and  lofty  room,  but,  whon  all  the  scieens 
are  put  on,  pretty  dark,  receiving  but  a  sparing  light  from  the  U]){)er 
windows  of  an  adjoining  room.  It  is  otherwise  richly  furnished, 
according  to  the  country  fashion,  and  its  gilt  posts,  walls  and  screens, 
are  very  pleasing  to  behold. 

"Having  waited  here  ujiwards  of  an  hour,  and  the  emperor  hav- 
ing in  the  mean  while  seated  him>elf  in  the  hall  of  audience,  Tsina- 
Kami  and  the  two  commissioners  came  in  and  conducted  our  presi- 
dent into  the  emperor's  presence,  leaving  us  behind.  As  soon  as 
he  came  thither,  they  cried  out  aloud,  Hollanda  Captain  !  which 
was  the  signal  for  him  to  draw  near  and  make  his  obeisance.  Ac- 
cordingly he  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  a  place  showed  him 
between  the  presents,  ranged  in  due  order  on  one  side,  and  the 
place  where  the  emperor  sat  on  the  other,  and  then  kneeling,  he 
bowed  his  forehead  quite  down  to  the  ground,  and  so  crawled  back- 
wards like  a  crab,  without  uttering  one  single  word.  So  mean  and 
short  a  thing  is  the  audience  we  have  of  this  mighty  monarch. 
Nor  arc  there  any  more  ceremonies  observed  in  the  audience  he 
gives  even  to  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  princes  of  the  empire ; 
for,  having  been  called  into  the  hall,  their  names  are  cried  out 
aloud  ;  then  they  move  on  their  hands  and  feet  humbly  and  silently 
towards  the  emperor's  seat,  and  having  showed  their  submission  by 
bowing  their  forehead  down  to  the  ground,  they  creep  back  again  in 
the  same  submissive  posture. 

'*The  hall  of  audience  is  not  in  the  least  like  that  which  hath 
been  described  and  figured  by  Montanus  in  his  Memorable  Embas- 
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f  the  Dutch  to  the  Emperors  of  Japan.     Tlie  elcvuted  throoa, 

tcps  Icud'mg  up  to  it,  the  curpeta  pendent  from  it,  the  stately 

lus  eiipporiit)^  tbe  building  which  coatains  tlie  tlirone,  the 

ins  between  which  the  princus  of  the  empire  are  said  to  proB- 

tbemeelTea  before  the  emperor,  and  the  like,  have  aU  no  mui- 

f  firandation  but  Id  that  anthor'a  fancy.     The  fioor  u  oovered 

an  hundred  roata,  all  of  the  Bame  size,     EeDoe  it  ia  called 

Sio  SUci,  that  is,  The  Hall  of  an  Hundred  Mat&*     It  opena 

le  ude  tovards  a  email  court,  which  leta  in  the  li^t ;  on  tho 

^te  side  it  joins  two  other  apartments,  which  are  on  thie  ooea- 

laid  open  towards  the  same  court,  one  of  which  ia  oonuderably 

:  than  the  gther,  and  serves  for  the  councillore  of  Btat«  when 

give  audience  by  tbemselTes.     Hie  other  is  narrower,  de^)er, 

>Qe  step  higher  than  the  hall  itself.     In  this  the  emperor  sitA 

nuui  he  gives  audience,  raised  only  on  a  few  carpels.     Nor  is  it  an 

easy  matter  to  see  him,  the  light  reaching  not  quite  so  fur  as  the 

place  where  he  sits,  besides  that  the  audience  is  too  short,  and  tho 

person  admitted  to  it,  in  so  humble  and  submi^ive  a  posture  that 

he  cannot  well  have  an  opportunity  to  hold  up  his  head  and  to  view 

him.    This  audience  ia  otherwise  very  awful  and  uiajeutic,  by  reason 

chiefly  of  the  gilent  presence  of  ull  the  councillors  of  state,  as  also 

of  many  princes  and   lords  of  the  empire,  the   gentlemen  of  hia 

majesty's  bed-chamber,  and  other  chief  officers  of  his  court,  who 

line  the  hall  of  audience  and  ull  its  avenues,  sitting  in  good  order, 

and  clad  in  their  garnicnts  of  ceremony. 

"  Formerly  all  we  had  to  do,  at  the  emperor's  court,  was  com- 
pleted by  the  captain's  paying  the  usual  homage,  after  the  manner 
above  related.  But,  for  about  these  twenty  years  last  past,  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  Dutchmen  that  came  up  with  the  embassy  to  Jedo, 
were  conducted  deeper  into  the  palace,  to  give  the  empress,  and  the 
ladies  of  her  court,  and  the  princesses  of  tho  blood,  the  diversion 
of  seeing  us.  In  this  second  audience  the  emperor  and  the  ladtea 
invited  to  it  attend  behind  screens  and  lattices,  but  the  councillor? 

•  Sen  19  not  n  hundred,  but  n  (hoosanil.  According  to  Klnprolh  {Jtnaalt 
Ja  Diiiri,  p  181),  ktn  or  kin  does  not  signif;  a  mnt,  iis  Kuni[>fer  transUta 
it  (though  mFilBWereniaJeofthut  knglh),  hut  it  spuoB  between  oolumm  It 
was  s  meiuure  of  length  dividnl  into  (U  Japanese  feet,  bat  equal  to  htcb 
bet  bur  inobra  aod  a  half,  Bhin*''uid  meMon.    But  ••<  Gloiurj 
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of  state  and  other  oflEicers  of  the  court  sit  in  the  open  rooms  in  their 
usual  and  elegant  order.  As  soon  as  the  captain  had  paid  his 
homage,  the  emperor  retired  into  his  apartment,  and  not  long  after 
we  three  Dutchmen  were  likewise  called  up  and  conducted,  together 
with  the  captain,  through  several  apartments,  into  a  gallery  curi- 
ously carved  and  gilt,  where  we  waited  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  were  then,  through  several  other  w^alks  and  galleries,  carried 
further  into  a  large  room,  where  they  desired  us  to  sit  down,  and 
where  several  courtiers  with  shaved  heads,  being  the  emperor's 
physicians,  the  officers  of  his  kitchen,  and  some  of  the  clergy,  came 
to  ask  after  our  names,  age  and  the  like ;  but  gilt  screens  were 
quickly  drawn  before  us,  to  deliver  us  from  their  throng  and 
troublesome  importunity. 

"  We  staid  here  about  half  an  hour ;  meanwhile  the  court  met  in 
the  imperial  apartments,  where  we  were  to  have  our  second  audi- 
ence, and  whither  we  were  conducted  through  several  dark  galleries. 
Along  all  these  several  galleries  there  was  one  continued  row  of 
life-guardsmen,  and  nearer  to  the  imperial  apartments  followed  in 
the  same  row  some  great  officers,  who  lined  the  front  of  the  hall 
of  audience,  clad  in  their  gannents  of  ceremony,  bowing  their  heads 
and  sitting  on  their  heels. 

"  The  hall  of  audience  consisted  of  several  rooms  lookin^j  towards 
a  middle  place,  some  of  which  were  laid  open  towards  the  same, 
others  covered  by  screens  and  lattices.  Some  were  of  fifteen  mats, 
others  of  eighteen,  and  they  were  a  mat  higher  or  lower,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  persons  seated  in  the  same.  The  middle  place 
had  no  mats  at  all,  they  having  been  taken  away,  and  was  conse- 
quently the  lowest,  on  whose  floor,  covered  with  neat  varnished 
V^oards,  we  were  commanded  to  sit  down.  The  emperor  and  his 
imperial  consort  sat  behind  the  lattices  on  our  right.  As  I  was 
dancing,  at  the  emperor's  command,  I  had  an  opportunity  twice  of 
seeing  the  empress  through  the  slits  of  the  lattices,  and  took  notico 
that  she  was  of  a  brown  and  beautiful  complexion,  with  black  Euro- 
pean eyes,  full  of  fire,  and  from  the  proportion  of  her  head,  which 
was  pretty  large,  I  judged  her  to  be  a  tall  woman,  and  about  thirty- 
six  years  of  age.  By  lattices,  I  mean  hangings  made  of  reed,  split 
exceedingly  thin  and  fine,  and  covered  on  the  back  with  a  fine, 
transparent  silk,  with  openmgs  about  a  span  broad,  for  the  persons 
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Ind  to  look  tlirougli.  For  oniaraenl's  sake,  and  the  bolter  to 
e  tlie  jii.TSdiie  ^liiii.lin^  lirhlml,  thiy*  are  jmiiitcil  willi  diver* 
res,  though  it  would  be  impoadble  to  lee  them  at  a  distADM 
tO  the  light  is  taken  off  behind. 

'The  emperor  himself  was  in  Buoh  an  obeoare  place  that  we 
aid  scarce  bare  known  him  to  be  present  had  not  his  votoe  dis- 
ered  him,  which  ^et  was  bo  low,  as  if  he  purposely  intended  to 
there  incognito.  Just  before  us,  behind  other  lattioea  Were  the 
-•Doea  of  the  blood  and  the  ladies  of  Uie  empress  and  her  oonrt.  1 
Ic  notice  tliat  pieces  of  paper  were  pat  between  the  reeds,  ia 
e  parte  of  the  lattices,  to  make  the  opening  wider,  in  order  to 
setter  and  easier  ught.  I  counted  about  thtrtj  soch  papers, 
licb  made  me  conclude,  that  there  was  about  that  number  of  per- 
sons sitting  behind. 

"Bingo  sat  on  a  raised  mat,  in  ati  open  room  bj  himself,  jost 
before  us,  towards  our  right,  on  which  side  the  emperor  sat  behind 
the  lattices.  On  our  left,  in  another  room,  were  the  councillors  of 
stale  of  the  first  and  Eccoiid  rank,  sitting  in  a  double  row  in  good 
and  becoming  order.  The  gallery  behind  us  was  filled  with  the 
chief  officers  of  the  emperor's  court  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed- 
chamber. The  gallery,  whith  led  into  the  room  where  the  emperor 
was,  was  filled  with  the  sons  of  some  princes  of  the  empire,  then  at 
court,  the  emperor's  pages  and  some  priests.  Afler  this  manner  it 
was  that  they  ordered  the  stage  on  which  we  were  now  to  act. 

"The  commissioners  for  foreign  afiiiirs  having  conducted  us  into 
the  gallery  before  the  hall  of  audience,  one  of  the  councillors  of 
state  of  the  second  rank  came  to  receive  us  there  and  to  conduct 
ns  to  the  above-described  middle  place,  on  which  we  were  com- 
manded to  sit  down,  having  first  made  our  obeisances  after  the  Jap- 
anese manner,  creeping  and  bowing  our  heads  to  the  ground,  towards 
that  part  of  the  lattices  behind  which  the  emperor  was.  The  chief 
interpreter  sat  himself  a  little  forward,  to  hear  more  distinctly,  and 
we  took  our  places  on  his  left  hand  all  in  a  row.  After  the  usual 
obeisances,  liingo  bid  us  welcome  in  the  emperor's  name.  The 
chief  interpreter  received  the  compliment  from  Biugo's  mouth,  and 
repftited  it  to  us.  Upon  thiij  the  ambassador  made  his  compliment 
in  the  name  of  his  mastera,  returning  their  most  humble  thanks  to 
th«  emperor  fbi  having  graciously  granted  the  Dutch  liberty  of 
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commerce.  This  the  chief  interpreter  repeated  in  Japanese,  having 
prostrated  himself  quite  to  the  ground,  and  speaking  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  the  emperor.  The  emperor's  answer  was  again 
received  by  Bingo,  who  delivered  it  to  the  chief  interpreter,  and  he 
to  us.  lie  might  have,  indeed,  received  it  himself  from  the 
emperor's  own  mouth,  and  saved  Bingo  this  unnecessary  trouble ; 
but  I  fancy  that  the  words,  as  they  flow  out  of  the  emperor's 
mouth,  are  esteemed  too  precious  and  sacred  for  an  immediate 
transit  into  the  mouth  of  persons  of  a  low  rank. 

"  The  mutual  compliments  being  over,  the  succeeding  part  of  thifl 
solemnity  turned  to  a  perfect  farce.  We  were  asked  a  thousand 
ridiculous  and  impertinent  questions.  They  desired  to  know  how 
old  each  of  us  was,  and  what  was  his  name,  which  we  were  com- 
manded to  write  upon  a  bit  of  paper,  in  anticipation  of  which  wo 
had  provided  ourselves  with  an  European  inkhorn.  This  paper, 
together  with  the  inkhorn  itself,  we  were  commanded  to  give  to 
Bingo,  who  delivered  them  both  into  the  emperor's  hands,  reaching 
them  over  below  the  lattice.  The  captain,  or  ambassador,  was 
asked  the  distance  of  IloUand  from  Batavia,  and  of  Batavia  from 
Nagasaki ;  also  which  of  the  two  was  the  most  powerful,  the  Direc- 
tor-general of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  at  Batavia,  or  the 
Prince  of  Holland  ?  As  for  my  own  particular,  the  following 
questions  were  put  to  me.  What  external  and  internal  distempers 
I  thought  the  most  dangerous  and  most  difiieult  to  cure  ?  How  I 
proceeded  in  the  cure  of  cancerous  humors  and  imposthumations 
of  the  inner  parts  ?  Whether  our  European  physicians  did  not 
search  after  some  medicine  to  render  people  immortal,  as  the  Chi- 
nese physicians  had  done  for  many  hundred  years  ?  Whether  we 
had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  this  search,  and  which  was 
the  last  remedy  conducive  to  long  life  that  had  been  found  out  in 
Europe  ?  To  which  I  returned  in  answer,  that  very  many  Euro- 
pean physicians  had  long  labored  to  find  out  some  medicine,  which 
should  have  the  virtue  of  prolonging  human  life  and  preserving 
peoj)lo  in  health  to  a  great  age;  and  having  thereupon  been  asked 
which  I  thou'iht  the  best,  I  answered,  that  I  always  took  that  to 
be  the  best  which  was  found  out  last,  till  experience  taught  us  a 
better ;  and  being  further  asked,  which  was  the  last,  I  answered,  a 
certain  spirituous  liquor,  which  could  keep  the  humors  of  our  body 
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and  coinfurt  the  nplrit^.     This  geneT&l  aoswer  proved  nal 
^Uior  satlsfuutory ;  Ibr  I  waii  ([uiuklj'  de:drod  lo  let  them  know 
name  of  this  exccHent  medicine,  upon  which,  kuowing  thftt 
(ovQr  was  estociticil  by  tbc  Japanese  had  long  nod  high'-jsoimdiog 
ea,  I  returued  in  answer  il  wus  llie  Sal  cofalUe  Okasum  Sylcii. 
I  name  was  miouted  down  behind  the  lattices,  for  which  pntpoM 
IS  commanded  to  repeat  it  Eoveral  Umea.    The  next  question 
.  who  it  was  tliat  found  it  out,  and  where  it  was  found  out  I 
toBwered,  Profeseor  Sylvius,   in   Holland.      Then  they  asked 
tfaer  I  could  make  it  np.     Upon  this  our  reudent  whiqtered 
»  say  no ;  but  I  answered,  yes,  I  could  make  it  up,  but  not 
Then  it  was  aaked  whether  it  could  be  had  at  Batavia ;  and 
Qg  returned,  in  answer,  that  it  was  to  be  had  ibere,  the  emperor 
ed  that  it  ^oold  be  sent  over  by  the  next  ships. 
"  The  emperor,  hitherto  seated  almost  opposite  to  ns,  at  a 
ooDsiderablo   distance,    now  drew  nearer,  aud  sat  himself  down 
on  our  right,  behind  tbe  lattices,  as  near  ua  as  possible.     He  or- 
dered ua  to  take  off  our  cappas,  or  clonks,  being  our  garments  of 
owemouy;  then  to  Etand  upright,  (bat  he  might  have  a  full  view  of 
ns;  again  to  walk,  to  stand  still,  to  compliment  each  other,  to  dance, 
to  jump,  to  play  the  drunkard,  to  speak  broken  Japanese,  to  read 
Dutoh,  to  paint,  to  alng,  to  put  our  cloaks  on  and  off.      Meanwhile 
we  obeyed  the  emperor's  commands  in   the  best  manner  we  could,  I 
joining  to  my  dance  a  love-song  in  High  German.      In  this  manner, 
and  with  innumerable  such  other  apisb  tricks,  we  must  buSbr  our 
■elves  to  contribute  lo  the  emperor's  and  the  court's  diversion.   Tho 
ambassador,  however,  is  free  from  these  and  the  like  commands,  for, 
as  he  represents  the  aulhority  of  bis   maalera,  some  care  is  taken 
that  nothing  ahould  be  done  (o  injure  or  prejudice  the  same ;  and 
besides   be  showed  so  much  gravity  on  hia  countenance  and  whole 
behavior,  as  was  sufficient   to  convince  tho  Japanese  that  he  was 
not  at  all  a  fit  pei-son  to  have  such  ridiculous  and  comical  com- 
mands laid  upon  him. 

"  H.iving  been  thus  exercised  for  a  matter  of  two  hours,  though 
with  great  apparent  civility,  some  shaved  servants  cume  in  and  put 
before  each  of  us  a  sniall  table  with  Japanese  victuals,  and  a  couple 
of  ivory  sticks  instead  of  knives  and  forks.  We  took  and  eat  some 
litUe  things,  and  our  old  chief  interpreter,  though  scarce  able  lo 
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walk,  was  commanded  to  carry  away  the  remainder  for  himself.  We 
were  then  ordered  to  put  on  our  cloaks  again  and  to  take  our  leave ; 
which  we  gladly  and  without  delay  complied  with,  putting  thereby 
an  end  to  this  second  audience.*  The  imperial  audience  over,  we 
were  conducted  back  by  the  two  commissioners  to  the  waiting-room, 
where  we  took  our  leave  of  them  also. 

"  It  was  now  already  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  had 
still  several  visits  to  make  to  the  councillors  of  state  of  the  first 
and  second  rank.  Accordingly  wo  left  forthwith,  saluted  as  we 
went  by  the  officers  of  the  great  imperial  guard,  and  made  our 
round  a-foot.  The  presents  had  been  carried  beforehand  to  every 
one's  house  by  our  clerks.  They  consisted  of  some  Chinese,  Ben- 
galese,  and  other  silk  stuffs,  some  linen,  black  serge,  some  yards  of 
black  cloth,  gingangs,  pelangs,  and  a  flask  of  Tent  wine. 

"  We  were  everywhere  received  by  the  stewards  and  secretaries 
with  extraordinary  civility,  and  treated  with  tea,  tobacco  and 
sweetmeats,  as  handsomely  as  the  little  time  we  had  to  spare  would 
allow.  The  rooms  where  we  were  admitted  to  audience  were  filled 
behind  the  screens  and  lattices  with  crowds  of  spectators,  who 
would  fain  have  obliged  us  to  show  them  some  of  our  European 
customs  and  ceremonies,  but  could  obtain  nothing  excepting  only  a 
short  dance  at  Bingo's  house  (who  came  home  himself  a  back  way), 
and  a  song  from  each  of  us  at  the  youngest  councillor's  of  state.  We 
then  returned  again  to  our  kangos  and  horses,  and  having  got  out  of 
the  castle,  through  the  northern  gate,  went  back  to  our  inn  another 

*  In  his  account  of  his  second  visit  to  Jedo,  a  year  later,  Karapfer  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  second  audience  :  **  Soon  after  we  came  in,  and 
had,  after  the  usual  observances,  seated  ourselves  in  the  place  assigned  us, 
Bingo-tama  welcomed  us  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  then  desired  us  to  sit 
upright,  to  take  oflf  our  cloaks,  to  tell  him  our  names  and  age,  to  stand  up, 
to  walk,  to  turn  about,  to  sing  songs,  to  compliment  one  another,  to  be  angry, 
to  invite  one  another  to  dinner,  to  converse  one  with  another,  to  discourse  in 
a  familiar  way  like  father  and  son,  to  show  how  two  friends  or  man  and  wife 
compliment  or  take  leave  of  one  another,  to  pbiy  with  children,  to  carry  them 
about  in  our  arms,  and  to  do  many  more  things  of  a  like  nature.  They  made 
us  kiss  one  another  like  man  and  wife,  which  the  ladies,  by  their  laughter, 
showed  themselves  to  be  particularly  well  pleased  with.  It  was  already  four 
in  the  afternoon  when  we  left  the  hall  of  audience,  after  having  been  exercised 
after  this  manner  for  two  hours  and  a  half.*' 
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on  theleftof  whieh  we  took  nolice  that  there  were  strong  tralli 
diti'h(i8.     It  wus  juHt  six  in  the  evening  wben  we  got  houe, 
lily  tired. 
'"  Fiiilay,  tlie  SOtb  of  March,  wo  rode  out  again  betimcii,  in  th* 
oiiig,  lo  niiiLe  some  of  our  mniainiug  visile.     The  preeoDta,  suuh 
bove-described,  were  sent  before  us  by  our  Japanese  cleria,  who 
.  care  to  laj  them  oa  trays  or  tables,  and  to  arrange  them  in 
J  order,  according  (o  the  coootry  fashion.     We  were  reoeived 
the  entry  of  tlie  house,  by  one  or  two  of  the  prinoipal  domestio, 
A  conducted  to  the  apartment  where  we  were  to  have  our  ao- 
oe.     The  rooms  round  the  ball  of  audience  were  ererywhera 
irded  with  spectators.     As  soon  as  we  had  seated  ourselTes  we 
■e  treated  with   tea  and  tobacco.     Then  the  steward  of  the 
household  came  in,  or  else  the  secretary,   either  alone  or  with 
another  gentleman,  to  compliment  us,   and  to  receive  our  com- 
pliments, ill  hia  niasler's  name.     The  rooms  were  everywhere  so 
disposed  as   to   mnlie  us   turn   our  faces  towards  the   ladies,  by 
whom   we   were  very   generously  and  civilly  treated    with    cakeii 
and  several  sorts  of  sweetmeats.     We  visited  and  made  our  pres- 
ents, this  day,  to  the  two  governors  of  Jcdo,  to  the  three  eccle- 
nastical  judges  (or  temple  lords),  and  to  the  two  commissioners  for 
foreign  affairs,  who  lived  near  a  mile  from  each  other,  one  in  the 
BQuth-west,  the  other  in  the  north-eaet,  part  of  the  castle.     They 
both  profoss  tliemselveg  to  be  particular  patrons  of  the  Dutch,  and 
received  us  accordingly  with   great  pomp  and   magnificence.     The 
Street  was  lined  with  twenty  men  armed,  who,  with  their  long  st a fis, 
which  they  held  on  one  side,  made  a  very  good  figure,  besides  that 
they  helped  to  keep  off  the  throng  of  people  from  being  too  trouble- 
some.    We  were  received  upon  our  entering  the  house,  and  intro- 
duced to  audieni'C,  much  at)cr  the  same  manner  as  we  had  been  in 
other  places,  only  we  wore  carried  deeper  into  their  palacea  and 
into  the   innermost  apartment,  on   pur])ose  that  we  should  not  be 
troubled  with  numberB  of  spectators,  and  be  at  more   liberty  our- 
setvca  as  well  as  the  ladies  who  were  invited  to  the  ceremony.     Op- 
posite ux,  in  the  hall  ofaudicnce,  there  were  grated  lattices, instead 
of  seri^'jiis,  for  the   length  of  two  mats  (twelve  feet)  ani  upwards, 
behind  wlik-h  sat  such  numbers  of  women  of  the  commissioner's  own 
family  and  their  relations  aod  friends,  that  Uiere  was  no  room  left. 
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We  had  scarce  seated  oursclvesi  when  seven  servants^  well  clad, 
came  in,  and  brought  us  pipes  and  tobacco,  with  the  usual  apparatus 
for  smoking.  Soon  after,  they  brought  in  something  baked,  laid  on 
japanned  truys,  then  some  fish  fried,  all  after  the  same  manner,  by 
the  same  number  of  servants,  and  always  but  one  piece  in  a  small 
dish;  then  a  couple  of  eggs,  one  baked,  the  other  boiled  and  shelled, 
and  a  glass  of  old,  strong  saki  standing  between  them.  After  thia 
manner  we  were  entertained  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when 
they  desired  us  to  sing  a  song  and  to  dance ;  the  first  we  refused, 
but  satisfied  them  as  to  the  last.  In  the  house  of  the  first  commit 
sioner's  a  drink  made  of  sweet  plums  was  ofiered  us  instead  of  saki. 
In  the  second  commissioner's  house  we  were  presented  first  of  all 
with  mange  bread,*  in  a  brown  liquor,  cold,  with  some  mustard- 
seed  and  radishes  laid  about  the  dish,  and  at  last  with  some  orange^ 
peels  with  sugar,  which  is  a  dish  given  only  upon  extraordinary 
occasions,  in  token  of  fortune  and  good  will.  We  then  drank  some 
tea,  and  having  taken  our  leave,  went  back  to  our  inn,  where  we 
arrived  at  five  in  the  evening." 

[The  following  bills  of  fare  are  given  in  Kiimpfer*s  account  of  his 
second  visit  to  Jedo :  "At  the  first  commissioner's:  1.  Tea.  2. 
Tobacco,  with  the  whole  set  of  instruments  for  smoking.  3.  Philo- 
sophical or  white  syrup.  4.  A  piece  o^  stie/ibrassen^  a  very  scarce 
fish,  boiled  in  a  brown  sauce.  5.  Another  dish  offish,  dre^ed  with 
bran-flower  and  spices.  6.  Cakes  of  eggs  rolled  together.  7.  Fried 
fish,  presented  on  skewers  of  bamboo.     8.  Lemon-peels  with  sugar. 

*'  After  every  one  of  these  dishes  they  made  us  drink  a  dish  of 
saki,  as  good  as  ever  I  tasted.  We  were  likewise  presented  twice,  in 
di*am  cups,  with  wine  made  of  plums,  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable 
liquor.     Last  of  all,  we  were  again  presented  with  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  At  the  second  commissioner's  we  were  treated,  after  tea  and 
tobacco,  with  the  following  things  :  1.  Two  long  slices  of  mange^ 
dipped  into  a  brown  sop  or  sauce,  with  some  ginger.  2.  Hard 
^ggs.  3,  Four  common  fish  fried  and  brought  in  on  bamboo  skew- 
ers.    4.  The  stomachs  of  carps,  salt,  in  a  brown  sauce.     5.  Two 


■*  This  is  what  Kampfer  calls,  in  another  place,  Mansics^  nnd  fiescribes  as 
2  sort  of  roun»l  cakes,  which  the  Japanejje  had  learned  to  make  of  the  Portu- 
guese, as  big  iis  a  common  hcn*8  egg,  and  sometimes  filled  within  with  bean* 
flour  and  sugar. 
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iliocs  of  a  goose,  rousted  and  warm,  presented  iu  ungliused 

Uood  liquor  was  drmik  about  plentifully,  and  Ihe  coinmissiott 

surgeon,  who  was  to  treat  \xg,  did  not  niisH  to  tjike  his  fullduai 

guoBt  was  separately  sorTcd   with   the  aboTO  dishes  on  littt 

,  or  solTOra,  about  a  foot  square  and  a  few  inches  bigli.] 

Ja  the  31st  of  March,  we  rode  out  again  at  ten  in  the  mom 

.lod  went  to  tlie  bonsee  of  tbe  tiiree  governors  of  Nagasaki 

of  whom  were  then  absent  on  dnt;  at  Nagasaki.     We  pre- 

ed  them  on  this  occaMon  only  with  a  flask  of  Tent  eaoh,  the; 

ing  already  received  their  other  present  at  Nagasaki.     Wq 

I  met  by  Tsina  Kami,  the  one  then  at  Jedo,  jnst  by  the  door  of 

house.     He  was  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  and,  baring 

1  both  our  interpreters  to  him,  he  commanded  them  to  tell  Of 

nis   desire   that   we   should   make  ourselves    merry   in  bis  house. 

Accordingly  we  were  received  extraordinarily  well,  and  desired  to 

walk  about  and  1o  divert  ourselves  in  his  garden,  as  being  now  in 

the  house  of  a  friend  at  Jedo,  and  not  in  the  palace  of  our  governor 

and  magistrate  at  Nagasaki,*     We  were  trcotcd  with  warm  dishes 

and  tea,  much  after  the  same  manner  as  wc  hud  been  by  tbe  com- 

miauoners,  and  all  the  while  civilly  entertained  by  his  own  brother, 

and  several  peirons  of  quality  of  his  friends  and  relations. 

"  Tluving  staid  about  two  hours,  we  ncnt  to  Tcnosama's  house, 
where  we  were  conducted  into  the  innennoiit  and  chief  apartment, 
and  desired  twice  to  come  nearer  the  lattices  on  both  sides  of  the 
room.  There  were  more  ladies  behind  the  screens  here  than,  I 
think,  we  had  as  yet  met  with  in  any  other  place.  ITiey  desired 
da,  very  civilly,  to  show  them  our  clothes,  the  cajilain's  arms,  rings, 
tobacco-pipes,  and  the  like,  some  of  which  were  reached  them 
between  or  under  the  lattices.  The  person  that  treated  us  in  the 
absent  governor's  name,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  then  pres- 
ent in  the  room,  entertained  us  likewise  very  civilly,  and  we  could 
not  but  take  notice  ibat  everything  was  so  cordial  (hat  we  made  no 
mannerof  scruple  of  making  ourselves  merry,  and  diverting  tlie  com- 
pany each  with  a  song.     The  magnificence  of  this  family  appeared 

•  See  tlie  charKtCT  giren  of  TBina-Knmi  as  a  biirsli  enemj  of  the  Dnleb, 
W,  at  least,  a  strict  dlooIpliDarian  over  them  ;  anU,  p.  '2i^^ 
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flilly  bj  the  richness  and  cxquisiteness  of  this  entertainment,  whicn 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  first  commissioner's,  but  far  be3-on(i  it  in 
courteous  civility  and  a  free,  open  carriage.  After  an  hour  and  a 
half  we  took  our  leave.  The  house  of  Tonosama  is  the  furthermost 
to  the  north  or  north-west  we  were  to  go  to,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
our  inn,  but  seated  in  by  much  the  pleasant<)st  part  of  the  town, 
where  there  is  an  agreeable  variety  of  hills  and  shrubbery.  The 
family  of  Tubosama,  the  third  governor,  lives  in  a  small,  sorry 
house  near  the  ditch  which  encompasses  the  castle.  We  met  here 
but  a  few  women  behind  a  screen,  who  took  up  with  peeping  at  us 
through  a  few  holes,  which  they  made  as  they  sat  down.  The 
strong  liquors,  which  we  had  been  this  day  obliged  to  drink  in  larger 
quantities  than  usual,  being  by  this  time  got  pretty  much  into  our 
heads,  we  made  haste  to  return  home,  and  took  our  leave  as  soon 
as  we  had  been  treated,  after  the  usual  manner,  with  tea  and 
tobacco." 

Two  or  three  days  after  followed  the  audience  of  leave  prepara- 
tory to  the  return  to  Nagasaki.  Of  this  Kiimpfer  gives  much  the 
fullest  account  in  his  narrative  of  his  second  visit  to  Jedo,  which 
we  follow  here. 

Having  proceeded  to  the  palace  as  at  the  first  audience,  after 
half  an  hour's  stay  in  the  waiting-room,  the  •*  Captain  Hollanda  *' 
was  called  in  before  the  councillors  of  state,  who  directed  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  read  the  usual  orders  to  him,  five  in  number, 
chiefly  to  the  efl^ect  that  the  Dutch  sliould  not  molest  any  of  the 
boats  or  ships  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Lew  Chewans  trading  to  Japan, 
nor  bring  in  any  Portuguese  or  priests. 

These  orders  being  read,  the  director  was  presented  with  thirty 
gowns,  laid  on  three  of  the  Japanese  wooden  stands  or  salvers,  which 
he  crept  upon  all  fours  to  receive,  and  in  token  of  respect  held  one 
of  the  go>vns  over  his  head. 

This  ceremony  over,  the  Dutch  were  invited  to  stay  to  dinner, 
which  was  served  up  in  another  room.  Before  each  was  placed  a 
small  table  or  salver,  on  which  lay  five  fresh,  hot,  white  cakes,  aa 
tough  as  glue,  and  two  hollow  cakes  of  two  spans  in  circumference, 
made  of  flour  and  sprinkled  with  sesamum  seeds.  A  small  porce- 
lain cup  contained  some  bits  of  pickled  salmon  in  a  brown  sauce, 
by  the  side  of  which  lay  two  wooden  chop-sticks.     Tea  also  waf 
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od  up,  but  in  "poor  ond  sorry"  brown  dii'h<a!,  nod  the  t*a  itself 
fod  to  bo  tittle  better  than  hot  water.  Forliinnlely  the  Dutch, 
iom  oaiiglit  napping  upon  that  yrfiint,  hud  provided  thomselves, 
4re  leBving  home  in  the  moniiog,  with  "a  good  eubslantial 
itEist ; "  and,  besides,  they  had  been  treated  in  the  guard-room 
n  ftenh  manyts  Qiid  wilh  swcel  browo  cakes  of  sugar  and  bcsu 
nr. 

While  they  were  eating  this  dinner,  "  m  fiir  from  answering  to 
majesty  and  magnifiooice  of  so  powerful  a  monarch,  that  a  worM 
I  could  nut  have  been  had  at  any  private  man's  bouee,"  aernal 
ing  noblemen  busied  themselves  in  examining  tbeir  hats,  coals, 
n,  &e.     Dinner  over,  after  half  an  hour  in  ihe  waiting-room, 
\y  were  conducted,  through  paesagesand  galleriea  which  they  did 
not  remember  to  have  seen  before,  to  the  hall  of  audience,  which,  by 
a  change  in  the  position  of  some  of  the  screens,  presented  quite  a 
new  appearance.     They  were  put  in  the  vciy  same  uncarpctcd  Bpot 
as  at  their  first   audieniw,  and  were  again  called  upon,  as  then,  to 
answer  questions,  dunce,  sing  songs  and  exhibit  thcnise1ve!<.    Among 
the  persons  called  in  were  two  physicians,  with  whom  Kiimpfer  had 
some  professional  conversation  ;  also  several  shaven  priests,  one  of 
whom  hod  an  ulcer  on  his  shin,  as  to  which  Kiimpfer'e  opinion  was 
asked.    As  it  was  a  fresh  sore,  and  the  influnitnation  about  it  slight, 
he  judged  it  lo  be  of  no  great  consequence.     At  the  same  time  he 
advised  the  patient  not  to  be  too  familiar  with  saki,  pretending  to 
guess  by  his  wound,  what  was  obvious  enough  from  his  red  face  and 
nose,  that  he  was  given  to  drinking,  —  a  shrewd  piece  of  profes- 
sional stratagem,  which  occasioned  much  laughter  at  the  patient's 
expense. 

"  This  farce  over,  a  salver  was  brought  in  for  each  guest,  on 
which  was  placed  the  following  Japanese  dishes;  1.  Two  small, 
hollow  loaves,  sprinkled  with  sesanium  seeds.  2.  A  piece  of  white, 
refined  sugar,  striped,  3.  Five  candied  kernels  of  the  kax  tree, 
not  unlike  almonds.  4.  A  flat  slice  of  oake.  5.  Two  cakes,  made 
of  flour  and  honey,  shaped  like  a  tunnel,  brown,  thick  and  some* 
what  tough.  6.  Two  slices  of  a  dark  reddish  and  brittle  cake, 
made  of  bean  flour  and  sugar.  7.  Two  slices  of  a  rice  flour  cake, 
yellow  and  tough.  8.  Two  slices  of  another  cake  or  pie,  of  whiob 
the  ingide  seemed  to  beof  quite  a  different  substance  from  the  onuA 
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9.  A  large  mange  boileJ  and  filled  with  brown  sugar,  like  trear.l«. 
Two  smaller  manges^  of  the  common  bigness,  drej?sed  after  the  same 
manner.  A  few  of  these  things  were  eaten,  and  the  rest,  accord 
ing  to  the  Japanese  custom,  were  taken  home  by  the  interpreter, 
for  whom  they  proved  quite  a  load,  especially  as  he  was  old  and 
rheumatic." 

Having  been  dismissed  with  many  ceremonies,  they  went  next  to 
the  house  of  the  acting  governor  of  Jedo,  who  received  them  with 
great  cordiality,  and  gave  them  an  entertainment  consisting  of  a 
cup  of  tea,  Iwiled  fish  with  a  very  good  sauce,  oysters  boiled  and 
brought  in  the  shells,  with  vinegar,  a  dish  which,  it  was  intimated, 
had  been  prepared  from  the  known  fondness  of  the  Dutch  for  it ; 
several  small  slices  of  a  roasted  goose :  fried  fish  and  boiled  eggs, 
with  very  good  liquor  served  up  between  the  dishes.  Thence  they 
went  to  the  hoases  of  the  governors  of  Nagasaki,  and  returned  home 
at  night  thoroughly  tired  out,  but  well  satisfied  with  their  recep- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  customary  presents  began  to  come  in,  which,  in 
case  the  director  was  at  home,  were  presented  and  received  in  quite 
a  formal  manner,  —  a  speech  being  made  by  the  bearer  and  an  an- 
swer returned,  after  which  he  was  treated  with  tobacco,  tea,  sweet- 
meats and  Dutch  liquors.  Besides  thirty  gowns  from  the  emperor, 
ten  were  sent  by  each  of  the  five  ordinary  councillors,  six  by  each 
of  the  four  extraoidinary  councillors,  five  by  each  of  the  three  lords 
of  the  temple,  and  two,  "  pretty  sorry  ones,"  Kiimpfer  says,  by  each 
of  the  governors  of  Jedo,  —  in  all,  a  hundred  and  twenty-three,  of 
which  those  given  by  the  emperor  went  to  the  Company,  and  all  the 
rest  to  the  director,  constituting  no  inconsiderable  perquisite. 

It  is  the  custom,  on  the  return  of  the  Dutch,  when  they  reach 
Miako,  to  take  them  to  see  some  of  the  principal  temples.  The 
first  one  visited  by  Kiimpfer  was  the  Buddhist  temple  and  convent, 
where  the  cniporor  lodges  when  he  comes  to  visit  the  Dairi.  The  ap- 
proach to  this  temple  was  a  broad,  level,  pjravel  walk,  half  a  mile  in 
leiiL^h.  lined  on  both  si<los  with  the  stately  dwellins^  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics jittaclie  1  to  it.  Having  alighted  and  passe<l  a  lofty  g:iteway, 
the  visitors  as<eM<lod  to  a  large  terrace,  finely  jinivelled  and  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs.  Passing  two  handsome  structures,  they 
ascended  a  beautiful  stairway  to  a  magnificent  building,  with  a 
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int  Boperior  to  that  of  the  unperial  palnee  at  Jeilo.     In  the  mid" 
of  the  oitlermuHt  hall  Was  a  uhupel  uantiiining  a  lurj^  idol  witl 
led  bair,  (iurrounilod  with  emaller  idols.      Uii  liotb  aiJes  were 
le  Binallcr   and  less  elaborate  cliupels ;   buhind  were  two  apari- 
lIb  for  (he  eiuperor'a  use,  opcuing  upon  a.  «null  pleAsure-giirdea 
.be  foot  of  a  niountaio,  clothed  with  a  beautiful  variety  of  troea 
i  slirubs.      Behind  this  garden,  .lud  on  ihe  uscent  of  tbc  nioun- 
n,  was  &  chapel  dedicated  to  the  predecessor  of  the  mgning  em- 
oror,  who  had  been  deified  under  the  name  of  Gingosin. 
"^e  viutora  were  next  oonduoted  acron  a  square  t«  another 
iple,  of  the  sixa  of  an  ordinary  European  church,  supported  oo 
rtj  pillus,  or  rather  fiftj-aiz,  including  those  of  the  gallei^ 
dcit  snrroiinded  it     These  pillars  were,  however,  but  nine  feet 
nigfa,  and  of  wood,  and,  with  the  beams  and  comicca,  were  painted 
some  red,  some  yellow.     The  most  strilcing  feature  of  this  building, 
which  was  entirely  empty  within,  was  its  bended  roofs,  four  in  num- 
ber, one  over  the  other,  of  which  the  lowest  and  largest  jutted  over 
the  gallery.      There  were  said  to  be  not  less  than  twenty-seven 
temples  wilhin  the  enclosure  of  this  mooastory. 

"  Up  the  hill,  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  was  a  large  bell, 
which  Kiimpfer  describes  aa  rather  superior  in  siie  to  the  smaller 
of  the  two  great  Moscow  belle  (which  he  had  seen),  rough,  ill-cast 
and  ill-shaped.  It  waa  struek  on  the  outside  by  a  large  wooden 
Btick.  The  prior  who,  with  a  number  of  the  monks,  received  and 
entertained  the  Dutch  visitors,  was  an  old  gentleman,  of  an  agreea- 
ble countenance  and  good  complexion,  clad  in  a  violet  or  daHc 
pnrple-colored  gown,  with  an  alms  bag  in  his  hand  richly  embroi 
dered  with  gold. 

"The  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  temples  seen  at  Miako, 
was  that  called  Daiiods,  on  the  road  to  Fusimi.  It  was  enclosed 
by  a  high  wall  of  free-stone,  the  front  blocks  being  near  twelve  feet 
square.  A  stone  staircase  of  eight  steps  led  up  to  the  gateway,  on 
either  side  of  whieh  stood  a  gigantic  image,  near  twenty-four  feet 
high,  with  the  face  of  a  lion,  but  otherwise  well-proportioned,  black, 
or  of  a  dark  purple,  almost  naked,  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  six  fe^ 
high.  That  on  the  lefl  bad  the  mouth  open  and  one  of  the  hands 
stretched  o  it.  The  opposite  one  had  the  mouth  shut  and  the  hand 
elose  to  th«  body.     They  wore  said  to  be  emblems  of  the  two  Bnt 
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and  chief  principles  of  nature,  the  active  and  passive,  the  giving 
and  taking,  the  opening  and  shutting,  generation  and  corruption. 
Within  the  gateway  were  sixteen  stone  pillars  on  each  side  for 
lamps,  a  water  basin,  &c. ;  and  on  the  inside  of  the  enclosing  wall 
was  a  spacious  walk  or  gallery,  open  towards  the  interior  space, 
but  covered  with  a  roof  which  was  supported  by  two  rows  of  pil- 
lars, about  eighteen  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  distant  from  each 
other. 

"  Directly  opposite  the  entrance,  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  stood 
the  temple,  much  the  loftiest  structure  which  Kiimpfer  had  seen  in 
Japan,  with  a  double  roof  supported  by  ninety-four  immense  wooden 
pillars,  of  at  least  nine  feet  diameter,  some  of  them  of  a  single  piece, 
but  others  of  several  trunks  put  together  as  in  the  case  of  the  masts 
of  our  large  ships,  and  all  painted  red." 

Within,  the  floor  was  paved  with  square  flags  of  free-stone,  —  a 
thing  not  seen  elsewhere.  There  were  many  small,  narrow  doors 
running  up  to  the  first  roof,  but  the  interior,  on  account  of  its  great 
height,  the  whole  up  to  the  second  roof  forming  but  one  room,  was 
very  badly  lighted.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  within  except  an 
immense  idol,  sitting  (not  after  the  Japanese,  but  after  the  Indian 
manner,  with  the  legs  crossed  before  it)  on  a  terete  flower,  sup- 
ported by  another  flower,  of  which  the  leaves  were  turned  upwards, 
the  two  being  raised  about  twelve  feet  from  the  floor.  The  idol 
which  was  gilt  all  over,  had  long  ears,  curled  hair,  a  crown  on  the 
head,  which  appeared  through  the  window  over  the  first  roof,  with 
a  large  spot  not  gilt  on  the  forehead.  The  shoulders,  so  broad  as 
to  reach  from  one  pillar  to  another,  a  distance  of  thirty  feet,  were 
naked.  The  breast  and  body  were  covered  with  a  loose  piece  of 
drapery.  It  held  the  right  hand  up,  the  left  rested  edgewise  on  the 
belly. 

The  Quanwon  temple  was  a  structure  very  long  in  proportion  to 
its  breadth.  In  the  midst  w^as  a  gigantic  image  of  Quanwon,  with 
thirty-six  arms.  Sixteen  black  images,  bigger  than  life,  stood  round 
it,  and  on  each  side  two  rows  of  gilt  idols  with  twenty  arms  each. 
On  either  side  of  the  temple,  running  from  end  to  end,  were  ten 
platforms  rising  like  steps  one  behind  the  other,  on  each  of  which 
^tood  fifty  images  of  Quanwon,  as  large  as  life, — a  thousand  in  all, 
each  on  its  separate  pedestal,  so  arranged  as  to  stand  in  rows  of 
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one  boliinil  the  other,  aad  all  visible  at  the  same  time,  oucb 
its  t«L-iity  tiHtiila.  On  the  hands  and  heads  of  all  tliutc  are 
ed  siuuUer  iiloln,  to  the  Dumber  of  forty  or  more;  bo  that  (ho 
c  auniber,  Ihirtj-three  thoufaod  three  hundred  uod  ibirty-three, 
rdiog  to  ikii  oiitiuuite  of  the  JupuudBu,  doaa  aot  ajipow  0£»g 
ted. 

Uaprotli''  gives  aome  cnriotis  details  aa  to  these  temples,  derived 

m  a  Japanese  Guide  Book,  such  as  is  sold  to  viiuUDts.     Hie 

omieiisioDB  of  the  temple  and  of  the  image  of  Dubods,  or  the  great 

Bnddha,  are  given  with  great  minntenesB.     The  body  is  seventy- 

ID  feet  five  and  one  fiiurtt  inohee  high  (Ithineland  measure),  and 

entire  statue  witli  the  lotus,  eighty-nine  Stet  eight  and  three 

rths  inohes.     The  head  of  the  colossus  protrudes  throu^  th« 

•twf  of  the  salooD.t 

At  a  little  distance  is  a  chapel  called  Mimitsuta,  or  "  tomb  of 
ears,"  in  which  arc  buried  the  cars  and  noaes  of  the  Coreans  who 
tbll  in  the  war  carried  on  against  thcio  by  Taiko-Suma,  who  had 
them  salted  and  conveyed  to  Japun.  The  grand  portico  of  the 
external  wall  of  the  temple  is  called  Ni-wo-nion,  "  gate  of  the  two 
kings."  On  entering  this  vast  portico,  which  is  eighty-three  and 
one  half  feet  high,  on  each  wde  appears  a  colossal  figure  twenty- 
two  fbet  in  height,  representing  the  two  celestial  kings,  Awoon  and 
Jugo,  the  usual  porters  at  the  Buddhist  temples.  Another  edifice 
placed  before  the  apartment  of  the  great  Buddha,  contains  the 
largest  bell  known  in  the  world.  It  is  seventeen  feet  two  and  one 
half  inches  high,  and  weighs  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
Japanese  pounds  (katties),  equal  to  two  millions  sisty-siz  thousand 
pounds  Kngliah.  Its  weight  is  consequently  five  limes  greater  thui 
the  great  bell  at  Moscow.  If  this  is  the  same  bell  described  by 
Kiimpfer,  here  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy. 

'Jnaal'  dea  EmptreuTi  du  Japan,  p.  40G,  note,  and  in  tha  Jtiatic 
Jaurnal  fur  Sept.  18;j1. 

t  The  hiatory  of  this  iinng*,  deriTed  Tntm  the  mine  source,  is  giT»"  '"  ■ 
note  on  p.  l&O.    The  roof  of  (he  temple  in  aupported  on  ninetj-'iro  o 
••ch  upnarda  of  six  feet  in  diameter. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

rUBTHER     DECLINE   OF   TUB   DUTCH   TRADE. DEGRADATION   OF  THE   JAPANE8I 

COIN'S.    —THE  DUTCH  THREATEN  TO  WITHDRAW  FROM  JAPAN.  —  RESTRICTIONa 

ON   THE    CHINESE   TRADE. PROBABLE   CAUSE   OF   THE   POLICY   ADOPTED   BT 

THE    JAPANESE. DRAIN     OF    THE    PRECIOUS    METALS. NEW    BASIS    UPON 

WHICH    FUTURE   TRADE   MUST   BE   ARRANGED. 

NoTwiTHSTANDixQ  the  lamentations  uttered  bj  Kiunpfer  in  the 
name  of  the  Dutch  factorsi  the  trade  to  Japan  had  bj  no  means  in 
his  time  reached  its  lowest  level,  and  it  was  subjected  soon  afler 
his  departure  to  new  and  more  stringent  limitations. 

In  the  year  1G96  appeared  a  new  kind  of  kobang.  The  old 
kobang  was  twenty  carats  eight  and  a  half,  and  even  ten,  grains 
fine ;  that  is,  supposing  it  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  twenty 
parts  and  a  half  were  fine  gold.*  The  new  kobang  was  thirteen 
carats  six  or  seven  grains  fine,  containing,  consequently,  only  two 
thirds  as  much  gold  as  the  old  one,  and  yet  the  Dutch  were  required 
to  receive  it  at  the  same  rate  of  sixty-eight  mas  of  silver. 

The  old  kobang  had  returned  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  a  profit 
of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  new  produced  a  loss  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
per  cent. ;  but  some  of  the  old  kobangs  being  still  paid  over  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  now,  some  profits  continucj  to  be  derived  from 
the  gold,  till,  in  1710,  the  Japanese  made  a  still  more  serious 
change  in  their  coin,  by  reducing  the  weight  of  the  kobang  nearly 
one  half,  from  forty-seven  kanderins  (two  hundred  and  seventy-four 
grains)  to  twenty-five  kanderins  (one  hundred  and  forty-six  grains), 
which,  as  the  Dutch  were  still  obliged  to  receive  these  new  kobangs 
at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  mas,  caused  a  loss  of  from  thirty-four  to 

♦  In  one  thousand  parts,  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  were  pure  gold. 
The  pure  metal  in  our  American  coins  is  nine  hundred  parts  in  one  tl  ousand  ; 
or,  in  the  old  phraseology,  they  are  twenty-one  carats  and  twelve  grainf 
fine. 
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thirty-aix  per  cent.     From  this  time  ihc  old  kobangB  f 
louble  kubaogs,  being  rccVoncd  ut  twice  their  former  n'uigUl. 
obangs  of  tJte  coinage  of  1730  were  about  fire  por  cent,  better 
■in  the  preueding  onee ;  but  tlie  Dutcli  trade  continued  rapidly  to 

alius,  especially  after  the   eiporlalion  of  copper  was   limitwl,  in 

'14,  to  filteen  thousand  chesie,  or  picula,  and,  in  1T'2I,  to  ten 
-jODBand  picola  anau&Uj.  Prom  this  time,  two  ehips  sufficed  for 
the  Dutch  trade. 

For  thirty  jeara  previous  to  174S,  the  anounl  gross  profits  oa 
the  Japanese  trade  had  amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand  florins 
(two  hundred  thousand  doUai^),  and  some  jeara  to  nz  hundred 
thoQsand  (two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars) ;  but  in  1T43 
they  BunlE  below  two  hundred  thousand  florins  (eighty  thousand 
dollars),  which  was  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  establi^li- 
mcnt  at  Deaima. 

Upon  this  occasion,  a  "  Memoir  on  the  Trade  of  Japan,  and  the 
Causes  of  its  Decline,"  was  drawn  up  by  luiboff,  at  that  time  gov- 
enior-general  at  Batavia,  which  affords  information  on  the  change 
in  the  value  of  the  kobang,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  Dutch 
trade  to  Japan,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.*  It  is  apparent  from 
this  memoir  that  the  trade  was  not  managed  with  the  sagacity 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  private  merchants.  The 
cargoes  were  ill  assorted,  and  did  not  correspond  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Japaneiie.  They,  on  the  other  band,  had  repeatedly 
offered  several  new  articles  of  export,  which  the  Company  had 
declined,  because,  in  the  old  routine  of  their  trade,  no  proSla- 
ble  market   appeared  for  these  articles  at  the  prices  asked  for 

The  Dutch  attempted  to  frighten  the  Japanese,  by  threatening  to 
close  their  factory  altogether,  but  this  did  not  produce  much  effect, 
and,  since  the  date  of  Imhoff's  tncmoir,  the  factory  appears  not  to 
have  done  much  more  than  to  pay  its  expenses.  TImt  the  Japnueae 
were  not  very  anxious  for  foreign  tnide,  appears  by  their  having 
restricted  the  Chinese,  previous  to  1740,  to  twenty  junks  annually, 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  to  ten  junks. 

*  Hnvin);  l>een  diKOTered  b;  Sir  SCnmrord  Raffles  among  the  pnblis  docn- 
mcDli  at  Btitavia,  be  publiibrd  an  abstTAct  of  it  in  the  appendix  B  to  his 

JUttory  pf  Java. 
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The  Dutch  imagined  that  the  above-mentioDed  changes  in  the 
coins  of  Japan  were  made  solely  with  a  yiew  to  their  trade  and 
to  curtail  their  profits.  Raffles  suggests,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  this  degradation  of  the  Japanese  coins  was  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  immense  export  of  the  precious  metals,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  two  hundred  years  from  1540  to  1740,  must  have 
drained  Japan  of  specie  to  the  value  of  perhaps  not  less  than  two  , 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  exports  of  foreign  nations,  as ' 
we  have  seen,  were  almost  entirely  metallic,  and  the  mines  of 
Japan  were  by  no  means  so  productive  as  to  be  able  to  withstand 
this  constant  drain.  The  export  of  silver  was  first  stopped.  Then 
gold  was  raised  to  such  a  value  as  efiectually  to  stop  the  exporta- 
tion of  that,  and  restrictions  were,  at  the  same  time,  put  upon  the 
exportation  of  copper.  This  sagacious  conjecture  of  Raffles  is  con- 
firmed by  a  tract  on  the  Origin  of  the  Riches  of  Japan,  written,  in 
1708,  by  Arrai  TsiJaigo-no-Kami  Sama,  a  person  of  high  distinc- 
tion at  the  emperor's  court,  of  which  the  original  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  Titsingh,  and  of  which  Klaproth  has  given  a  translation, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Nauveau  Journal  Asiatique.  The 
author  of  this  tract  stales,  perhaps  from  official  documents,  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  exported  from  Nagasaki,  from  1611  to 
1706,  as  follows :  Gold,  6,192,600  kobangs ;  silver,  112,268,700 
taels.  Of  this  amount,  2,397,600  kobangs,  and  37,420,900  taels 
of  silver  had  been  exported  since  1646.  The  exports  of  copper 
from  1663  to  1708  are  stated  at  1,114,446,700  lbB.(katties?). 

This  export  is  represented  as  having  commenced  in  the  time  of 
Nobunanga,*  when  the  mines  of  Japan  had  first  begun  to  be  largely 
productive,  and,  previous  to  1611,  to  have  been  much  greater  than 
afterwards,  which  is  ascribed  by  this  author  in  part  to  the  amounts 
sent  out  of  the  country,  by  the  Catholic  natives,  to  purchase  masses 
for  their  souls.  Much  alarm  is  expressed  lest,  with  the  decreased 
product  of  the  mines,  and  continual  exportation,  Japan  should  be 

*  Yet  Pinto,  whose  knowledge  of  Japan  preceded  the  time  of  Nobunanga, 
represent^}  silver  as  very  abundant  there  ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
this  abundance  which  first  attracted  the  Portuguese  trade.  On  the  whole, 
one  does  not  derive  a  very  high  idea,  from  this  tract,  of  the  extent  or  correct- 
ness of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Japanese  of  their  own  history,  eveD 
the  more  recent  periods  of  it. 
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Juocd  tn  nnvcrlj.     Titaingh  ascriW  the  origio  of  tills  trucl  to  tiM 
EtTuvuguiii^e  of  the  ruigiuiig  ciiiporor,  which  it  waa  (l(»irei]  to  check 
good  advice ;  but  the  exportutiou  of  the  precious  metals  by  for- 
lers  is  evidenil;  the  poiot  aimed  at. 

There  goesout  of  the  empire  onnually,"  says  this  writer,  "about 
e  hundred  uiid  fifty  thousand  kobangs,  or  a  million  and  a  half  iu 
ii  ycai'!4.      It  i»,  therefore,  of  the  highest  imporlanoQ  to  the  public 
rosperily  to   put  a  slop   lo   lliese   eiporlalions,  whjuh  will   ead  in 
tijiing   ua   culircly.     Nothing   is   thought  of  but  the  procuring 
'eigii    prO[luctiona,  oipoReive  stuffs,  elcj^siit  utciisijs,  and   other 
iigs  not  known  in  the  good  old  tiiiics.     Since  tiongiii,  gold,  silver 
lid   copper  have  been  aSuoilantly  produced ;    un  fort  aunt  el  y  the 
niter  part  of  this  wealth  hua  goue  for  tliin;^  wc  could  have  dune 
(|tiito  as  well  without.     The  BuueesBoiB  uf  UoDgiu  ought  to  reflect 
apon  this,  in  order  that  the  wealth  of  the  empire  may  be  as  laattng 
as  the  heavens  and  the  earth."     Ideas  like  those  broached  in  this 
tract  seem  to  be  the  basis  of  the   existing   policy  of  Japan   on  the 
nbjeot  of  foreign  trade  ;  and,  indepeodenlly  of  this,  the  fiiilure  of 
the  Japanese  mines  renders  any  return  to  the  old  system  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Dutch  traffic  quite  out  of  the  question.     Japan  has  no 
longer  gold  end  silver  to  export,  and  if  a  new  trade  is  to  be  eetab- 
ligbed  iritli  her,  it  must  be  on  an  entirely  new  bauB,  tlie  exports  to 
consiat  of  something  else  than  metallic  prodttcte. 
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FOR     JEDO.  —  JOURNEY     THROUGH     THE     ISLAND      OF      XIMO. JAPANESE 
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INO. — SiMONOSEKI.  —  VOYAGE     TO      OSAKA.  —  CHILDREN. — FROM     OSAKA 
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From  the  time  of  Kampfer's  departure  from  Desima,  of  all 
the  Dutch  residents  and  visitors  there,  none,  for  a  period  of  up- 
wards of  eighty  years,  favored  the  world  with  their  observations. 
They  went  to  Japan  in  pursuit  of  money,  not  to  obtain  knowledge, 
either  for  themselves  or  others. 

At  length,  in  1775,  Charles  Peter  Thunberg,  a  Swedish  physi-  1 
cian,  naturalist  and  traveller,  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Japan,  obtained  the  same  official  situation  which  Kampfer  had  held 
before  him.  Being  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  he  was  sent  to  the 
East  by  some  wealthy  merchants  of  Amsterdam  to  obtain  new  trees 
and  plants,  as  well  for  the  medical  garden  of  that  city  as  for  their 
own  private  collections.  Circumstances  caused  him  to  spond  three 
years  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Bata- 
via.  He  left  that  port  June  20,  1775,  and  arrived  off  Nagasaki 
the  14th  of  the  following  August.  From  an  experience  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  the  Company  reckoned  on  the  loss  of  one  out 
of  every  five  ships  sent  to  Japan,  though  care  was  taken  to  select  j 
the  best  and  strong^ist  vessels.* 

The   searches   and   examinations  previous  to  landing  were  the 

*  This  WAS  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  state  of  things  in  the  time 
of  XftTier,  when  every  third  vessel  was  expected  to  be  lost    See  p.  49 
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same  described  bj  Ktimpfcr.  Hitherto  it  had  been  usual  to  allow 
the  captains  of  the  vessels  to  pass  at  pleasure  to  and  from  their 
diips  without  being  searched ;  they,  with  the  directors  of  the  Dutch 
factory,  being  the  only  persons  exempt  from  that  ceremony.  The 
captains  had  taken  advantage  of  this  exemption  to  dress  themselves 
out,  for  the  convenience  of  smuggling,  in  a  showy,  blue  silk,  silver* 
laced  coat,  made  very  wide  and  large,  in  which  dress  they  generally 
made  three  trips  a  day  to  and  from  Desima,  being  often  so  loaded 
down  with  goods  that  they  had  to  be  supported  by  a  sailor  under 
each  arm.  Thunberg*s  captain  rigged  himself  out  in  the  same 
style ;  but,  much  to  his  dii^ppointmcnt  and  that  of  the  other 
Dutchmen,  whose  private  goods  the  captains  had  been  accustomed 
to  smuggle  for  a  commission,  the  Japanese  officers  who  boarded  the 
ship  brought  orders  that  the  captain  should  dress  like  the  rest ;  that 
he  and  the  director  also  should  be  searched  when  they  landed,  and 
that  the  captain  should  either  stop  on  board,  or,  if  he  landed, 
should  remain  on  shore,  being  allowed  to  visit  the  ship  only  twice 
during  her  stay.  "  It  was  droll  enough,"  says  Thunberg,  "  to  see 
the  astonishment  which  the  sudden  reduction  in  the  size  of  our  bulky 
captain  excited  in  the  major  part  of  the  ignorant  Japanese,  who 
before  had  always  imagined  that  all  our  captains  were  actually  as 
fat  and  lusty  as  they  appeared  to  be." 

In  the  year  1772,  one  of  the  Dutch  ships  from  Batavia,  disabled 
in  a  violent  storm,  had  been  abandoned  by  her  crew,  who,  in  their 
haste,  or  believing  that  she  would  speedily  sink,  had  neglected  the 
standing  order  of  the  Company,  in  such  cases,  to  set  her  on  fire. 
Some  days  after  she  drifted  to  the  Japanese  shore,  and  was  towed 
into  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  when  the  Japanese  found  on  board  a 
number  of  chests  marked  with  the  names  of  the  principal  Dutch 
officers,  and  full  of  prohibited  goods,  —  and  it  was  to  this  discovery 
that  the  new  order  was  ascribed. 

The  examination  of  the  clothes  and  persons  of  all  who  passed  to 
and  from  the  ship  was  very  strict.  The  large  chests  were  emptied, 
and  the  sides,  top  and  bottom,  sounded  to  see  if  they  were  not  hol- 
low. Beds  were  ripped  open  and  the  feathers  turned  over.  Iron 
apikes  were  thrust  into  the  butter-tubs  and  jars  of  sweetmeats.  A 
square  hole  was  cut  in  the  cheeses,  and  a  thick,  pointed  wire  thrust 
through  them  i*  every  direction.     Even  some  of  the  eggs  brought 
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from  Batavia  were  broken,  lest  they  might  be  shams  in  which  yal 
uables  were  concealed. 

Formerly,  according  to  Thunberg,  the  Dutch  took  the  liberty  tc 
correct  with  blows  the  Japanese  hdi  employed  as  laborers  on 
board  the  ships ;  but  in  his  time  this  was  absolutely  prohibited. 
He  adds,  that  the  respect  of  the  Japanese  for  the  Dutch  was  a  n 
good  deal  diminished  by  observing  "  in  how  unfriendly  and  unman- 
nerly a  style  they  usually  behave  to  each  other,  and  the  brutal 
treatment  which  the  sailors  under  their  command  frequently  expe- 
rience from  them,  together  with  the  oaths,  curses  and  blows,  with) 
which  the  poor  fellows  are  assailed  by  them." 

The  interpreters  would  seem  to  have  adopted,  since  the  time  of 
KUmpfer  (as  he  makes  no  mention  of  it),  the  practice  of  medicine 
among  their  countrymen  after  the  European  manner.  This  made 
them  very  inquisitive  as  to  matters  of  physic  and  natural  history, 
and  very  anxious  to  obtain  European  books,  which  they  studied 
diligently.  Kiimpfer  speaks  of  the  interpreters  with  great  indigna- 
tion as  the  most  watchful  and  hateful  of  spies.  Thunberg  appears 
to  have  established  very  good  terms  with  them.  New  restrictions, 
however,  had  been  placed  on  their  intercourse  with  the  resident 
Dutchmen,  whom,  to  prevent  smuggling,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
visit,  except  in  company  with  one  or  two  other  officers. 

Desima,  from  Thunberg*s  description  of  it,  appears  to  have  ^ 
altered  very  little  since  Kumpfer*s  residence  there ;  though  glass  win- 
dows had  lately  been  brought  from  Batavia,  by  some  of  the  Dutch 
residents,  as  a  substitute  for  the  paper  windows  of  the  Japanese. 
The  permanent  residents  were  now  twelve  or  thirteen  (there  had 
been  but  seven  in  Kampfer*s  time),  besides  slaves  brought  from  i 
Batavia,  of  whom  each  Dutchman  had  one. 

The  goods  sent  out  by  the  Company,  at  the  time  of  Thunberg'a "/ 
visit,  were  sugars  (almost  the  only  article  of  consumption  which  the 
Japanese  do  not  produce  for  themselves),  elephant's  teeth,  sappan- 
wood  for  dyeing,  tin,  lead,  bar-iron,  fine  chintzes  of  various  sorts, 
Dutch  broadcloths,    shalloons,  silks,  cloves,  tortoise-shell,  China- 
root  and  Costus  Arabicus.     The  goods  of  private  adventurers  were 
saffron,  Venice  treacle,  Spanish  liquorice,  ratans,  spectacles,  look-  ^ 
ing-glasses,  watches,  Ninsi-root   or  ginseng,  and   unicorns*  horns.-* 
This  latter  article,  the  horn  of  the  Monodon  monoceras,  a  produol 
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ihe  Greenland  fijshery,  had  been  lately  introducad.  The  JapOlN 
■  ascribed  to  it  wonderful  virtuea  as  a  nieditine.  beliering 
o  hare  the  power  to  prolung  lile,  gtrengthen  the  aiiiniul  apitiu, 
at  the  memory,  and  cure  all  Boris  of  coiiiplniulB.  Tliuif 
;  had  carried  out  as  his  venture  thirly-seven  kuttiee  (about  fifty 
iiids)  of  thifi  horn,  whiob  sold  for  6ve  thousand  and  sevenly-oaa 
la,  or  upwards  of  sii  Uiousand  dollars;  bo  that,  after  paying  the 
^ancea  made  to  him  at  Bulavia,  he  bad  a  handsoDie  surplus  to 
end  in  his  favorite  pursuit  of  natural  history. 
-The  grnuine  Chinese  ginseng  {Panax  giiinipi/'/oiium)  sold  at  ft 
ce  full  an  high  as  that  of  uuieom'a  horn.  The  Amerifiun  article, 
rig  regarded  as  not  gcnuine.^TaHetrlctly  prohibited.but  waasiDug- 
i.-d  in  to  mix  with  the  Chinese.* 

SeicDiifiu  works  in  the  Datub  Uingungc,  tbcugb  aot  a  regular 
article  of  sale,  might  be  often  exchanged  to  advantage  with  the 
interprelera. 

The  Company  imported  a  quantity  of  silver  coin,  but  private  per- 
sons were  not  allowed  to  do  so,  though  a  profit  might  have  been  madv 
on  it.  The  sale  by  Kamiany  cuntinued  exactly  as  Kiimpfer  hud 
described  it  No  Japanese  money  came  into  the  hands  either  of 
the  Company  or  of  individuals  from  the  sale  of  their  goods  by 
kambang.  They  only  acquired  a  credit,  which  they  were  able  to 
exchange  for  Japanese  articles. 

The  chisf  articles  of  export  were  copper,  camphor  aod  lackered 
goods ;  porcelain,  rice,  saki,  soy,t  were  also  exported.     The  profits 

*  Kompfer  had  seen  tbe  ginamg  taltiTato]  in  giLrdeos  in  Japui,  bat  it 
vai  Dot  Buppuied  to  posBcw  the  rirluea  of  tbe  Cbme«e  article.  Falber  Jod- 
toni,  one  of  the  Jesuit  miasionariea  in  Chins,  etiiplojed  by  the  emperor  in 
preparing  a  map  of  the  region  north  of  the  great  wall,  hnd  anopportunil;  to 
MS  the  ginnng  growing  wild.  Ho  sent  home,  ia  ITll,  a  full  acccaat  of  it. 
with  dntwinga  (which  mn;  be  fuund  in  Foya^i  au  JVbrd,  vol,  iv,),  and 
•Uf.'gealed,  from  tbe  Bimiltrit;  of  the  elimiile,  that  the  aunt  pljint  might  bt 
bund  in  Canada,  as  it  soon  wag  b;  the  Jesuit  misulonaries  there. 

t  This  sauce,  used  in  great  quaulities  in  Japan,  and  exported  to  Batavia 
(7  the  Dutch,  whence  it  has  become  knowD  throughout  the  East  Indies  and 
also  in  Kurope,  is  mide  from  the  so;  besn  [Dalichot  Soiii),  eilensivel;  used 
by  (he  J»p,lne^e  in  the  making  of  soup.  The  soy  is  prepared  as  fuliows : 
the  tieans  are  trailed  ^1  the;  become  rather  aott,  when  an  equal  quantity  of 
ponnded  barley  or  wbrat  U  added.    Iheat  Ingredieat*  being  mixed,  tha  oow 
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of  this  trade  had  been  greatly  curtailed.  "  Formerly,"  says  Thuii* 
berg,  "  it  wus  so  very  profitable  to  individuals  that  hardly  any* 
body  but  favorites  were  sent  out  as  chiefs,  and  when  these  hud 
made  two  voyages,  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  rich  enough  to 
be  able  to  live  on  the  interest  of  their  fortunes,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  ought  to  make  room  for  others.  At  present  a  chief  is  obliged 
to  make  many  voyages.  His  success  is  now  no  more  to  be  envied, 
and  his  profits  are  thought  to  be  very  inconsiderable." 

Of  the  general  enjoyments  of  a  residence  at  Desima  Thunberg 
does  not  speak  very  highly.  "  An  European  that  remains  here  is,  ( 
in  a  manner,  dead  and  buried  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  globe. 
He  hears  no  news  of  any  kind  ;  nothing  relative  to  war  or  other 
misfortunes  and  evils  that  plague  and  infest  mankind;  and  neither 
the  rumors  of  inland  or  foreign  concerns  delight  or  molest  his  ear. 
The  soul  possesses  here  one  faculty  only,  which  is  the  judgment 
(IK,  indeed,  it  be  at  all  times  in  possession  of  that).  The  will  is 
totally  debilitated,  and  even  dead,  because,  to  an  European,  there  is 
no  other  will  than  that  of  the  Japanese,  by  which  he  must  exactly 
square  his  conduct. 

"  The  European  way  of  living  is,  in  other  respects,  the  same  as  ' 
in  other  parts  of  India,  luxurious  and  irregular.  Hence,  just  as  at 
Batavia,  we  pay  a  visit  every  evening  to  the  chief,  after  having 
Wiilked  several  times  up  and  down  the  two  streets.  These  evening 
visits  generally  last  from  six  oVlock  till  ten,  and  sometimes  eleven 
or  twelve  at  night,  and  constitute  a  very  disagreeable  way  of  life, 
fit  only  for  such  as  have  no  other  way  of  spending  their  time  than  . 
droning  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  bottle." 

The  Europeans  remaining  at  Desima  had  each  two  or  three  hand- 
some rooms,  besides  the  store-rooms  in  the  lower  story.  These  they 
occupied  without  rent,  the  only  expense  being  that  of  furnishing 

pound  is  set  away  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment  An 
C(]U:i1  (}U:intity  of  salt  is  then  adiled,  and  twice  and  a  h.ilf  aii  much  water.  It 
is  stirred  devenvl  times  a  day  for  several  days,  and  then  stands  well  covered 
for  two  or  three  months,  when  the  liquid  portion  is  decanted,  strained  and 
put  in  wooden  c.i»«ks.  It  is  of  a  brown  color,  improves  with  age,  but  varies 
in  quality,  accor«i:np  to  tlie  province  where  it  is  made.  The  Dutch  of  Desima 
cork  up  the  better  qualities  in  gltss  bottles,  boiling  the  I.quor  fiist  in  an  iroa 
kettle,  to  prevent  fermentation,  by  which  i;  is  liable  to  be  spoiled. 
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them.  As  the  winter  set  in,  the  cold,  with  an  easterly  or  northerlj 
wind,  was  quite  piercing,  and  they  had  fires  of  charcoal  in  a  largt 
oopper  kettle  with  a  broad  rim.  Placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
it  warmed  the  whole  apartment  for  hours  together.  The  looseness 
of  the  doors  and  windows  prevented  any  ill  consequences  from  the 
gases.  As  the  residents  all  dined  and  supped  at  a  common  table, 
kept  at  the  Company's  expense,  their  outlays  did  not  amount  to 
much  — "  except,"  says  Thunberg,  "  they  squander  away  their 
money  on  the  fair  sex,  or  make  expensive  entertainments  and  give 
sappers  to  each  other." 

The  account  which  Thunberg  gives  of  the  Japanese  mistresses 
of  the  Dutch  is  very  much  the  same  with  that  given  by  Kumpfer. 
These  women,  when  spoken  for  to  an  officer  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  come  attended  by  a  little  serving-maid, —  one  of  the  young 
apprentices  of  the  houses  to  which  they  belonged,  —  who  brought 
daily  from  the  town  her  mistress*  food,  made  her  tea,  kept  her 
things  in  order,  and  ran  on  errands.  One  of  these  female  compan- 
ions could  not  be  hud  for  less  than  three  days,  but  might  be  kept  a 
year,  or  even  several  years.  The  price  was  eight  mas,  or  one  dol- 
lar a  day,  besides  her  maintenance  and  presents  of  silk  dresses,  gir- 
dles, head-ornaments,  &c.  According  to  Thunberg,  children  were 
very  seldom  born  of  these  connections.  He  was  assured,  but  did 
not  credit  it,  that  if  such  a  thing  happened,  the  child,  if  a  boy, 
would  be  murdered;  and  that,  if  a  girl,  it  would  be  sent  at  fifteen 
to  Batavia ;  but  of  this  he  knew  of  no  instance.  There  was,  in 
his  time,  one  girl  about  six  years  old,  born  of  a  Japanese  mother, 
living  on  the  island  with  her  father.  Later  accounts  go  to  show 
that  Dutch  Japanese  children  arc  by  no  means  such  rarities  as 
Thunberg  represents.* 

The  women  painted  their  lips  with  colors,  made  of  the  CathariTius 
tinctorius,  or  bastard  safi'ron,  rubbed  on  little  porcelain  bowls.  If 
laid  on  very  thin,  the  lips  appeared  red  ;  if  thick,  it  gave  them  a 

♦  Tlie  murdering  of  the  children  may  be  explained  by  the  following  pas- 
sage from  one  of  the  letters  of  Cocks,  the  English  factor,  written  at  Firando, 
in  December,  1614  :     "  James  Tunier,  the  fiddling  youth,  left  a  werch  with 

child  here,  but  the  w e,  the  mother,  killed  it  so  soon  as  it  was  bom, 

although  I  gave  her  two  taels  in  plate  [silver]  before  to  nourish  it,  because 
she  should  not  kill  it,  it  being  an  ordinary  thing  here." 
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yi)lot  hue,  esteemed  by  the  Japanese  as  the  more  beautiful.  The 
married  women  were  distinguished  bj  blacking  their  teeth  with  a 
foetid  mixture,  so  corrosive  that  the  lips  had  to  be  protected  from 
it  while  it  was  laid  on.  It  eat  so  deeply  into  the  teeth  that  it  took 
several  days  and  much  trouble  to  scrape  it  away.  *'  To  me  at 
least,"  says  Thunberg,  "  a  wide  mouth  with  black  shining  teeth  had 
an  ugly  and  disagreeable  appearance."  The  married  women  dich 
tinguished  themselves  also  by  pulling  out  their  eyebrows ;  and  an- 
other distinction  was  that  they  knotted  their  girdles  before,  and  the 
single  women  behind. 

Thunberg  noticed  that  venereal  diseases,  which  he  ascribed  to 
European  intercourse,  were  very  common,*  and  he  congratulated 
himself  on  the  questionable  service  of  having  introduced  the  merca* 
rial  treatment. 

As  he  had  plenty  of  leisure  and  little  taste  for  the  Dutch  &shion  I 
of  killing  time,  he  endeavored  to  find  more  rational  and  profitable 
employment.  The  residents  were  still  allowed  native  servants,  who, 
though  not  interpreters,  had  learned  to  speak  the  Dutch  language. 
But  the  Dutch  were  strictly  prohibited  from  learning  the  Japanese; 
and  though  the  interpreters  were  sufficiently  well  inclined,  Thun- 
berg encountered  many  difficulties  in  his  study  of  that  language. 
It  was  only  after  many  inquiries  that  he  found  at  last  an  old  dic- 
tionary, in  the  Latin,  Portuguese  and  Japanese,  in  quarto,  contain- 
ing nine  hundred  and  six  pages.  The  title-page  was  gone,  but  the 
book  purported  to  have  been  compiled  by  the  joint  labors  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Japan,  as  well  European  as  natives.  It  belonged  to  one 
of  the  interpreters,  who  possessed  it  as  a  legacy  from  his  ancestors,  j 
and  he  refused  to  sell  it  for  any  price.t 

Afterwards,  at  Jedo,  he  saw  a  book  in  long  quarto,  about  an 
inch  thick,  printed  on  Japanese  paper,  entirely  in  Japanese  charac- 
ters, except  the  title-page,  which  bore  the  imprint  of  the  Jesuits, 
with  the  date,  Nagasaki,  a.  d.  1598.  ^ 

*'  Through  incapacity  in  some  and  indolence  in  others,"  the  Dutch   / 
possessed  no  vocabulary  of  the  Japanese,  and  all  the  knowledge 
the  Dutch  residents  had  of  it  did  not  go  beyond  calling  by  name  a 

*  Cocks  nlso  had  noticed  their  existence  a  century  and  a  half  earlier, 
t  This  was  doubtless  th«  lexicon  printed  at  Amakusa  in  1595.    See  noti 
p.  125,  also  Appendix  A. 
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miliar  sr'icles.  Thuotierg  bus  unnexeJ  to  liia  Travels  a  abort 
nese  vocubuliLrj,  bul  ho  docs  nut  sjipcar  to  have  made  atiy 
L  progress  Iq  (he  lan^^uuge. 

ith  much  diffitmky  he  obtained,  about  the  bfiginiiing  of  Febni- 
leiive  to  botuniKe.*  Every  exoursioa  ewt  him  sixteen  or  eigh- 
taeb,  as  he  was  obliged  (o  ^eaat  from  twenty  to  tlnrty  Japaiicsa 
itle,  by  whom  ho  was  always  attended.  On  the  neighboring 
he  noticed  many  burying-grounds,  oontaiiiing  lonibstoneB  of 
■joa  fontiH,  somctimea  rough,  but  more  frequently  hewn,  with 
•m,  sometimes  gilt,  engraved  upon  them,  liefore  thepc  stonea 
]  placed  vessels,  wudo  of  large  baiulioos,  oontAiuing  water,  with 
ches  of  flowers. 

also  noticed,  both  around  Nagasnlti  and  afterwards  on  hia 
7iey  to  Jcdo,  the  piti»,  ur  rullier  large  earthen  jur.H,  san'i  by  the 
nwd^sida  fbr  the  eolleL-iion  of  manure,  both  ii({wd  and  solid.  To 
the  fistid  exhalations  from  tbeso  open  pits,  and  to  the  burning  of 
obarcoal  without  chimneys,  he  ascribed  the  red  and  inflamed  eyes 
nry  commou  in  Japan  In  the  gardens  he  saw  growing  the  com- 
iDon  red  beet,  the  ourrol, fennel,  dill,  anise,  parsley,  and  asparagus; 
ledcs,  onions,  turnips,  radishes,  lettuce,  succory,  and  endive.  Long 
ranges  of  sloping  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  were  planted 
Willi  the  sweet  potato.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  cultivute  the 
common  potato,  but  with  little  success.  Several  kinds  of  yama 
(DioKorea)  grew  wild  in  the  vicinity  of  Nagasaki,  of  which  one 
species  was  used  for  food,  and,  when  boile<),  had  a  very  agreeable 
tMte.t  Buckwheat,  Wind-sor  beans  (Vicia  faha).  several  apeties  of 
French  beans  [Phaicolus:),  and  peas  {Pisiim  satieum),  were  com- 
monly cultivated  ;  also,  two  kinds  of  cayenne  pepper  [Cajaiaan), 
introduced  probably  by  the  Portuguese.  Tobacco  was  also  raised, 
tat  tlie  use  and  the  name  of  which  the  Japanese  were  indebted  to 

*  A  precedent  of  a  slmiUr  permiBston,  formerlj  gmnted  to  the  medienl 
inm  of  the  fnctor;,  was  fbund,  but,  upon  a  oritical  ei&inii»(ioTi  of  Tbuo- 
berg's  oommission,  he  appeitred  to  Iw  a  surgeon,  vhoreai  he  to  nhoui  per- 
mMon  h«(l  fbrmerl;  been  granted  had  t>een  snrgeon'i  mate,  and  it -took 
tkree  months  to  gel  OTer  this  diScuItj,  uid  to  peniuade  tin  Japsneae  tlut 
then  two  othcvrs  were  in  eubstnnce  tlie  same. 

t  This  species,  Ibe  Diatcorta  Japonica  (confbunded  sometimea  with  tin 
■VNt  F*«to).  hu  been  lately  iotroduoed  into  the  Dailed  Stulc*. 
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the  Portuguese.  He  observed,  also,  hemp,  the  Acorus,  stronglj 
aromatic ;  a  kind  of  ginger  (Amcmum  mioya) ;  the  Mentha  pipe» 
rita  ;  the  Alcea  rosea,  and  Malta  Mauritia?ta,  cultivated  for  their 
flowers ;  the  Celastnis  alatus,  a  branch  of  which,  stuck  at  a  young 
lady's  door,  is  thought  by  the  Japanese  to  have  the  power  of  making 
her  fall  in  love  with  you;  the  common  juniper-tree;  the  bamboo, 
and  the  box;  also,  the  ivy;  the  China-root  (Smilax  China);  wild 
figs,  with  small  fruit  like  plums  (Fiscus  pumila  aiid  erecta)  \  the 
pepper  bush  (Fiyara  peperita);  a  species  of  madder  {Rubia  car" 
data),  and  several  species  of  the  Pdogonum,  used  for  dying.  Also, 
two  species  of  nettles,  the  bark  of  which  furnished  cordage  and 
thread,  and  the  seeds  of  one  species  an  oil.  The  yellow  flowers  of 
the  cole  wort  (Brassica  orientalis),  which  was  largely  cultivated  for 
the  oil  afibrded  by  its  seeds,  presented  through  the  spring  a  beauti- 
ful appearance.  This  oil  was  used  for  lamps.  Oil  for  food,  used, 
however,  but  sparingly,  was  expressed  from  the  Sesamum  orientale 
and  the  mustard  seed.  Solid  oils,  for  candles,  were  obtained  from 
the  nuts  of  the  varnish-tree  {Rhus  vernix),  and  from  those  of  the 
Rhus  sifccedanea,  the  camphor-tree,  the  Melea  azedarach,  and  the 
Cammelia  sasanqua,^ 

*  Kampfer,  who  describes  the  Cammelia  under  the  Japanese  name  of 
Tiubaki,  speaks  of  it  as  a  large  shrub,  almost  a  tree.  Tbunberg  represents 
it  as  attaining  the  tize  of  a  large  tree,  exceedingly  common  in  groves  and 
gardens,  and  a  very  great  f  ivorite,  as  well  for  its  polished,  evergreen  leaves, 
as  from  the  size,  beauty  and  variety,  of  its  blossoms,  which  appear  firom 
April  to  October,  single  and  red  in  the  wild  ones,  but  double,  and  of  several 
colors,  red,  purple,  white,  &c.,  in  the  cultivated  varieties,  of  which  the 
Japanese  assured  Kampfer  there  were  several  hundreds.  Siebold  describes 
the  wild  kind  as  a  small  tree,  growing  in  clumps  and  thickets,  often  with 
many  shoots  from  the  same  root,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high  ;  while  a 
much  larger  size  is  attained  by  the  cultivated  kinds.  The  name  of  Cammelia 
was  given  to  the  genus  by  Linnaeus,  in  honor  of  George  Joseph  Kamel,  a 
Jesuit  missionary,  who  sent  to  Ray  descriptions  of  the  plants  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  published  by  him  at  the  end  of  his  '*  History  of  Plants.**  The 
single-flowering  variety  was  introduced  into  England,  about  1780,  by  Lord 
Petre,  probably  from  China,  of  which  it  is  a  native,  in  common  with  quite  a 
numl>er  of  pi  inti»,  to  which  the  specific  epithet  Japanese  has  been  applied. 
As  liite  as  1788  (na  appears  from  Curtis*  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  i.) 
it  was  very  rnre  and  costly.  Down  to  that  time  it  had  been  treated  as  a 
fti>ve-p1ant,  but  soon  after,  on  Curtis*  suggestion,  it  was  lntroduoe4  u^J^ 


Gtrikiug  fire  a  tinder  is  oscd  mude  of  the  noolly  part  of 
a  of  the  conimoD  wormwood.     Tbe  funious  Diusn,  apoki 
after,  is  a  finer  preparutioD  of  the  same  root.     loelend  of  soap 
mcut  of  a  species  of  beau  is  euiplo-yed. 

ho  bark  of  the  Skimmi,  or  tutha-lToa  (a  near  relation  of  tho 
i^lia  tribe,  and  vrhosc  flowers  and  leaves  are  much  employed  ia 
ioua  ceremonies),  is  uaed  as  a  IJmc-me>uurer.  A  box,  a  foot 
,,  IB  filled  with  ftshes,  in  which  ure  marked  furrows,  in  parallel 
I,  strewed  with  fine  powder  of  this  bark.  The  lid  being  closed, 
only  a  small  bole  led  to  supply  air,  the  powder  ia  set  on  fire 
ne  end,  and  consumed  very  slowly,  and  the  hours,  marked  be- 
land  on  these  furrows,  are  proclaimed  in  Ihe  day-linie  by  strik- 
ho  bolls  in  the  loroples,  anil  in  the  night  by  the  watch  Btrikiag 
(her  two  pieces  of  wood.     Another  method  of  measuring  time 

J  bixralag  slow  match,  divided   iuto  kuota  (o  murk   th«  hcmra. 

TSio  Japanese  also  have  a  clock,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  described 
in  ■  subsequent  chapter. 

"  The  first  of  January,  according  to  custom,"  says  Thunberg, 
"  most  of  the  Japanese  that  had  anything  to  do  at  the  Buti^  fac- 
tory, came  to  wish  us  a  happy  new  year.  Bressed  in  their  holiday 
dothes,  they  paid  their  respects  to  the  director,  who  invited  them 
to  dine  with  him.  Tho  victuals  were  chiefly  dressed  after  the  Buro> 
peaa  manner,  and,  consequently,  but  tetr  of  the  dishes  were  tasted 
by  the  Japanese.  Of  the  soup  ihey  all  partook,  but  of  the  other 
dishes,  such  as  roasted  pigs,  hams,  salad,  cakes,  tarts,  and  other 
pastries,  they  ate  little  or  nothing,  but  put  on  a  plate  a  little  of 
erery  dish,  and,  when  it  was  full,  sent  it  home,  labelled  with  the 
owner's  name ;  and  this  was  repealed  several  times.  Salt  beef,  and 
the  like,  which  the  Japanese  do  not  eat,  were  set  by,  and  used  as  a 
medicine.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  salt  butter,  of  which  I 


1^ 

ftbe 


les,  or  which  il  toon  became  tho  pride,  and  was  rven  ronnd  liardj 
•noogh  to  bear  tlie  winter  ia  the  open  air.  Frevious  to  1806,  a  auinber  of 
Tarietiei  were  imported  from  China  ;  naaij  othen  were  produced  in  Europe, 
and  already,  b;  1S26,  these  varieties  had  become  rerj  numerous  (see  folan- 
icai  Magazint,  TOls.  IL.  aod  tvi.).  Tha  Camvulia  taiangaa  ia  im.tller, 
irith  imftiler  lesTee  and  flowers,  Tery  cIobbIj  reMmbling  the  tan-plant ;  and. 
In  packing  their  teu,  the  Chineu  are  in  the  habit  of  pulting  aome  of  tha 
bkmonu  into  the  oheata.  It  ii  aiteniiiely  onltiTatad  fbr  its  oil.  In  China  m 
ViU  as  in  Japan. 
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was  frequently  desired  to  cut  a  slice  for  some  of  the  companj.  It 
is  made  into  pills,  and  taken  daily  in  consumptions  and  other  dis- 
orders. After  dinner,  warm  saki  was  handed  round,  which  was 
drank  out  of  lackered  wooden  cups. 

"  On  this  festive  occasion,  the  durector  invited  from  the  town 
several  handsome  girls,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  serving  out  the 
saki,  and  partly  to  dance  and  bear  the  girls  company  who  were 
already  on  the  island.  After  dinner,  these  girls  treated  the  Japan- 
ese to  several  of  their  own  country  messes,  placed  on  small  square 
tables,  which  were  decorated  with  an  artificial  fir-tree,  the  leaves 
of  which  were  made  of  green  silk,  and,  in  several  places,  sprinkled 
over  with  white  cotton,  in  imitation  of  the  winter's  snow.  The 
girls  never  presented  the  saki  standing,  but,  after  their  own  fashioOi 
sitting.  In  the  evening  they  danced,  and  about  five  o'clock  the 
company  took  their  leave." 

The  10th  of  February,  1776,  on  which  fell  the  beginning  of  the 
Japanese  year,  was  celebrated  according  to  the  Japanese  custom, 
all  of  them  going  visiting,  dressed  up  in  their  holiday  clothes,  and 
wishing  their  neighbors  joy ;  and,  indeed,  this  interchange  of  con- 
gratulations is  kept  up,  more  or  less,  through  the  first  month. 

On  the  two  last  days  of  the  year  a  general  settlement  of  accounts 
takes  place.  Fresh  credit  is  then  given  for  six  months,  when  a 
new  settlement  takes  place.  The  rate  of  interest  was  high,  ranging 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  Thunberg  was  told  that,  after 
new-year's  day,  there  was  no  right  to  demand  settlement  of  the  last 
year's  accounts. 

Shortly  after  the  Japanese  new-year,  took  place  the  trampling  I 
of  images,  which  ceremony,  according  to  the  information  obtained 
by  Thunberg,  was  still  performed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  NcLgasaki,  . 
exactly  as  in  Kiimpfer's  time. 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  director  set  out  for  the  emperor's 
court,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  the  secretary  of  the  &ctory,  and 
by  Thunberg  as  physician.  In  Kiimpfer's  day  these  two  latter 
persons  had  been  obliged  to  make  the  journey  on  horseback,  ex- 
posed to  cold,  rain,  and  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Since 
then  they  had  obtained  the  privilege  of  travelling  in  norimons, 
equally  with  the  director.  Dr.  Thunberg  seems  to  have  been  well 
satisfied  with  his  vehicle,  which  he  describes  as  both  handsome  and 
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enieHt.     Kuoh  norimon  Irnvellcr  had  with  him  it  boltle  of  real 

re,  And  BDutlier  of  Dutuh  iile,  Inkcn  ilaily  rrom  tli«  large  stock 

irided  (br  the  joumcy,  and  preioircd  by  the  Huropeana  to  tea, 

lb  they  regarded  tui  a  "  great  reSaxer  ol^  the  etonjuch.''     Ettch 

liller  had  uIm  an   oblong  lackered  box,  cuntaiiiiiig ''a  double 

1  of  bread  omj  butter.''     In  order  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 

:h  East  India  Company,  the  bed  equipage  which  iJicy  cnrried 

,  them  oonaisting  of  ooverlida,  piIlow§,  and  umttressi'S,  vaa  cot- 

J  with  th«  richcBt  open-work  velvota  and  silks.     Their  retinae, 

uu  uoTsebnck  and  on  foot,  wus  nunieroua  and  picturesque.     They 

■e  received  evorjrwhere  with  the  honor  nnd  respect  paid  to  the 

IOCS  of  the   lund  :  nnd,  besides,  says  Thunberg,  wore   so  well 

rded  "  that  no  hann  could  befall  us,  aui!,  at  ihu  some  time,  m 

'1F6II   attended   that  we  had  no  more  «ire  u]K)[i  our  minds  than  a 

Aiobing  child;,  the  whole  of  our  business  consisting  in  eating  and 

drinking,  or  in  reading  or  writing  for  our  amusement,  in  sleeping, 

dressing  our«el\'ee,  and  being  carried  about  in  our  norimons." 

At  setting  out,  each  of  the  three  Dutchmen  received  from  tlie 
pnrreyor  fit>y  tacls,  for  their  individual  expenses.  This  was  the 
first  Japanese  money  which  Thunberg  had  seen,  and  this,  with  other 
Bums  doled  out  to  them  from  time  to  time,  was  chiefly  spent  in 
presents  to  their  attendants.  The  disbursement  on  this  score,  at 
starling,  amounted  to  ten  tacls  each. 

In  the  early  part  of  their  journey,  they  followed  a  somewhat 
different  roud  from  Kiimpfer's,  all  the  way  by  land,  not  crossing 
either  the  bay  of  Omura,  nor  tliat  of  Simabara,  They  passed,  how- 
ever,  throu;;h  Swota,  as  Kainpfer  had  done,  liimous  for  its  large 
water-jar?,  and  visited  the  hot  springs  in  that  neighborhood,  and 
also  Sijnyu,  capital  of  the  province  of  Fisen,  remarkable  for  its 
handsome  women,  its  rice  and  its  fine  porcelain.  The  roads  were 
fbnnd  such  as  Kiimpfer  had  described  them.  Proceeding  onward, 
Btill  by  Kiimpfer's  route,  they  reached  Kokura  on  the  ninth  of 
March.  The  following  description  of  Japanese  houses  carreepoods 
sufficiently  well  with  that  of  Kiimpfer,  while  it  gives  a  rather  more 
distinct,  ami  somewhat  Ic-s  flattering,  idea  of  them.  "  The  housM 
are  very  roomy  and  commodious,  and  never  moi'e  than  two  stories  — 
at  most  tivcnly  feet —  high,  of  which  the  lower  one  is  inhabited, 
nd  the  upper  servee  for  lofts  and  garrets,  and  is  seldom  oocopied 
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rhe  mode  of  building  in  this  country  is  curious  and  peculiar.  Every 
house  occupies  a  great  extent  of  ground,  and  is  built  in  general  of 
wood  and  plaster,  and  white-washed  on  the  outside  so  as  to  look  ex- 
actly like  stone.  The  beams  all  lie  horizontal  or  stand  perpendicular. 
Between  those  beams,  which  are  square  and  far  from  t'lick,  bamboos 
are  interwoven,  and  the  space  filled  up  with  clay,  sand  and  lime. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles  of  a  singular  make,  very  thick  and 
heavy.  The  more  ordinary  houses  are  covered  with  chips  [shingles], 
on  which  are  frequently  laid  heavy  stones  to  secure  them.  In  the 
villages  and  meaner  towns  I  sometimes  saw  the  sides  of  the  houses, 
especially  behind,  covered  with  the  bark  of  trees,  which  was  secured 
by  laths  nailed  on  it  to  prevent  the  rain  from  damaging  the  wall. 

"  The  whole  house  makes  but  one  room,  which  can  be  divided 
accx)rding  as  it  may  be  found  necessary,  or  thought  proper,  into 
many  smaller  ones.  This  is  done  by  moving  slight  partitions,  con- 
sisting of  wooden  frames,  pasted  over  with  thick  painted  paper, 
which  slide  with  great  ease  in  grooves  made  in  the  beams  of  the 
floor  and  roof  for  that  purpose.  Such  rooms  were  frequently  par- 
titioned off  for  us  and  our  retinue,  during  our  journey ;  and  when 
a  larger  apartment  was  wanted  for  a  dining-room,  or  any  other 
purpose,  the  partitions  were  in  an  instant  taken  away.  One  could 
not  see,  indeed,  what  was  done  in  the  next  room,  but  one  fre- 
quently overheard  the  conversation  that  passed  there. 

"  In  each  room  there  are  two  or  more  windows,  which  reach  from 
the  ceiling  to  within  two  feet  of  the  floor.  They  consist  of  light 
frames  which  may  be  taken  out,  put  in,  and  slid  behind  each  other, 
at  pleasure,  in  two  grooves  made  for  this  purpose  in  the  beama 
above  and  below  them.  They  are  divided  by  slender  rods  into 
panes  of  a  parallelogrammatic  form,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
forty,  and  pasted  over  on  the  outside  with  fine  white  paper,  which 
is  seldom  if  ever  oiled,  and  admits  a  great  deal  of  light,  but  pre- 
vents any  one  from  seeing  through  it.  The  roof  always  projects  a 
great  way  beyond  the  house,  and  sometimes  has  an  addition  which 
covers  a  small  projecting  gallery  that  stands  before  each  window. 
From  this  little  roof  go  slanting  inwards  and  downwards,  several 
quadrangular  frames,  within  which  hang  blinds  made  of  Irishes, 
which  may  be  drawn  up  and  let  down,  and  serve  not  only  to  hindef 
people  that  r*sa  by  from  looking  into  the  house,  but  chiefly  when  it 
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"  The  furniture  in  this  country  is  as  simple  as  the  style  of  builds 
ing.  Neither  cupboards,  bureaus,  sofas,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  clocks, 
looking-glasses,  nor  anything  else  of  the  kind,  b  to  be  seen.  To  the 
greater  part  of  these  the  Japanese  are  utter  strangers.  Their  soft 
floor-mats  serve  them  for  chairs.  A  small  table,  or  rather  salver, 
about  twelve  inches  square  and  four  high,  is  set  before  each  person 
in  company  at  every  meal,  of  which  there  are  three  a  day.  The 
food  (rice,  soup  and  fish  being  the  principal  articles)  is  served  in 
lackered  wooden  cups.  Most  other  nations  of  the  East  sit  with 
their  legs  laid  across  before  them  —  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  lay 
their  feet  under  their  bodies,  and  make  a  chair  of  their  heels. 
When  the  hour  of  rest  approaches,  a  soft  mattress,  stuffed  with  cot- 
three  hours,  the  exterior  black  skin  and  the  green  part  beneath  it  is  scraped 
oflf  with  a  knife,  and  the  bark  is  then  sorted  into  qualities  ;  that  which  is  a 
full  jear*8  growth  makes  the  best  paper,  and  the  less  mature  an  inferior 
quality.  Thus  prepared  and  sorted,  it  is  again  boiled  in  a  clear  lye,  being 
perpetually  stirred,  and  fresh  lye  supplied  to  make  up  for  the  evaporation  ; 
and  this  process  is  continued  till  the  btirk  is  dissolved,  as  it  were,  separating 
into  flocks  and  fibres.  It  must  then  be  washed  —  a  process  requiring  care  and 
judgment,  as,  if  not  carried  fur  enough,  the  paper  will  be  coarse,  and  if  too 
far,  thin  and  slazy.  This  is  done  in  a  running  stretim,  by  means  of  a  sieve 
containing  the  material,  which  is  perpetually  stirred  till  it  is  diluted  into  a 
delicate,  soft  pap.  For  the  finer  kinds  this  washing  is  repeated,  a  piece  of 
linen  being  substituted  for  the  sieve,  to  prevent  the  finer  parts  from  being 
carried  away.  After  being  washed,  it  is  beaten  with  sticks  of  hard  wood,  on 
a  wooden  table,  till  it  is  brought  to  a  pulp,  which  if  put  into  water  will  dia- 
M>lve  and  disperse  like  meal. 

'*  It  is  then  mixed  in  a  tub  with  a  clammy  infusion,  obtained  by  soaking 
rice  in  cold  water,  and  with  another  mucilaginous  infusion,  obtained  in  the 
like  manner  from  the  root  of  Oreni  {Hibiscus  manihot).  This  mixture, 
upon  which  much  depends,  and  the  proportions  of  which  vary  with  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  succeeds  bc8t  in  a  narrow  tub,  and  requires  perpetual  stir- 
ring. The  whole  is  then  put  into  a  larger  tub,  from  which  the  sheets  are 
taken  out  and  put  between  mats  nmde  of  delicate  gross  straw,  and  laid  one 
upon  another  in  heaps,  being  pressed  at  first  lightly,  but  gradually  harder 
and  harder,  till  the  water  is  squeezed  out.  They  are  then  laid  upon  a  board 
to  dry  in  the  sun  ;  after  which  they  are  packed  in  bundles  for  sale  and 
use. 

For  the  coarser  kinds  of  paper  other  sorts  of  bark  are  sometimes  used. 

The  Japanese  paper  is  very  close  and  strong.    It  will  bear  being  twiated 
into  ropes,  and  is  occasionally  used  even  for  dresses.*' 
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is  Bprcaii  out  on  the  mata.      The  Japaoeso  have  no  pilloirs 
iiMiMd  of  which  ihey  use  oblong  liickcred  (lieccs  of  wood.     With 
ihova  ap[Kiratufi  fur  sleeping,  the  Jupaneee  bed-uhunibcr  ix  pat 
r<ler,  and  he  hiinHolf  up  and  dressed,  in  the  twiokliag  of  an  eye ; 
D  fitct,  Rcurcelj  a  loiij^er  time  is  requisite  for  him  to  throw  ihe 
n  over  him,  wliii:h  serves  for  dress   by  day  and   bed-i.-lotlies  &t 
t,  aDd  to  gird  it  round  his  waist. 
■  AoQj^  mirrors  do  not  deoorale  the  walla,  they  Are  in  general 
at  the  toilet,  made  not  of  glam,  but  of  a  compoei^on  of  capper 
riDD  highly  poliahed,  and  fixed  obliquely  in  a  stand  of  wood 
lie  for  that  purpose.     CieAnliDeaB  is  a  constant  objeet  with  tbear 
posple,  aod  not  a  day  passes  in  which  they  do  not  waah  themsdves 
whether  they  are  at  home  or  on  a  journey.     In  all  towns  and  vil 
lages,  inns  and  private  houiies,  there  are  baths."     He  adds,  how- 
over,  wtiat  goes  rather  against  lliis  alleged  cleanliness,  that  as  the 
poor,  to  Bare  expense,  are  accustomed  to  use  water  in  which  Others 
have  repeatedly  bathed,  they  are  apt  in  that  way  to  take  intixttions 
disorders.    Neither  do  their  open  manure  vaults,  placed  by  the  road- 
Hidce  and  in  the  very  fronts  of  their  houses,  agree  so  well  with  this 
ealogy. 

At  Kokura  tho  Dutch  bespoke,  against  tlicir  return,  rice  and 
chtircoBl  for  the  factory  at  Desima.  Having  crossed  to  Simonoseki, 
they  embarked,  on  the  l'2th  of  March,  in  a  large  Japanese  junk,  for 
Osaka  ;  but,  having  made  less  than  half  the  voyage,  Ihey  encoun- 
tered contrary  winds,  which  drove  them  a  long  dit-lnnce  back,  and 
detained  them  for  near  three  week»i.  The  weather  was  so  cold  as 
to  make  fires  comfortable,  aod  colds  and  catarrhs,  endemical  to 
Japan  from  the  changeability  of  it?  climate,  were  very  prevalent. 
All  thb  time  they  slept  on  board,  but  had  several  times  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  shoro  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  inns  and  tcmplee, 
the  Japaneiie  sailors  being  always  anxious  to  hind  in  order  to 
bathe. 

The  country  all  along  this  coast  was  mountainous,  which  was  the 
reason  of  going  by  sea  instead  of  by  land,  the  land  road  being  very 
difficult.  This  coast  seemed,  neveilhcle^,  to  be  highly  cultivated, 
the  mountains  in  many  places  resembling  beautiful  gardens. 

At  tho  places  where  they  landed,  the  children  were  very  numei* 
OQB.     "  I  observed,"  says  Thtinberg,  "  that  the  chastisement  of  ohil- 
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dren  was  very  moderate.  I  very  seldom  heard  them  rebuked  oi 
scolded,  and  hardly  ever  saw  them  flogged  or  beaten,  either  in  pri- 
vate families  or  on  board  the  vessels ;  while,  in  more  civilized  aud 
enlightened  nations,  these  compliments  abound.^  In  the  schools 
one  might  hear  the  children  read  all  at  once,  and  so  loud  as  almost 
to  deafen  one." 

Whenever  the  Japanese  went  on  .shore,  they  killed  geese  and 
ducks  for  the  Dutchmen  to  eat ;  but  at  sea  they  had  scruples  about 
killing  them,  though  in  fine  weather  the  Chinese  teal  (Anas  gale^ 
riculata),  and  several  sorts  of  ducks,  fairly  covered  the  water,  so 
as  to  look  at  a  distance  like  great  islands.  But,  though  scrupulous 
themselves,  they  made  no  objections  to  Thunberg's  killing  them ; 
though,  not  being  allowed  the  use  of  fire-arms,  it  does  not  appeal 
how  he  did  it. 

At  length,  on  the  7th  of  April,  after  a  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous passage  of  twenty-six  days,  they  reached  the  harbor  of  Fiogo, 
whence  the  next  day,  partly  by  land  and  partly  in  small  boats, 
they  proceeded  to  Osaka.  Here  each  of  the  travellers  disbursed 
sixteen  taels  in  presents  to  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  vessel,  for 
the  hire  of  which  the  sura  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  taels  was  paid 
oy  the  East  India  Company.  They  staid  at  Osaka  only  a  single 
night,  during  which  they  bespoke  from  some  merchants,  who  visited 
them  t  with  samples,  several  articles,  such  as  insects  of  copper,  arti- 
ficial trees  varnished,  fans  of  various  kinds,  writing  paper,  paper 
hangings,  &c.  They  left  Osaka  early  in  the  morning,  by  torch- 
light, aud,  following  the  same  road  which  Kiimpfer  had  taken,  reached 

•  Caron,  whose  opportunities  of  knowledge  upon  this  point  were  much 
superior  to  those  of  Thunberg  or  any  subsequent  observer,  is  very  explicit 
upon  this  point.  "  The  parents  educate  their  children  with  great  care. 
They  are  not  forever  bawling  in  their  ears,  and  they  never  use  them  roughly. 
When  they  cry  they  show  a  wonderful  patience  in  quieting  them,  knowing 
well  that  young  children  ai-c  not  of  an  age  to  profit  by  i-eprimuiids.  This 
method  sjiccecds  so  well,  that  Japanese  children,  ten  <»r  twelve  years  old, 
l>ehave  with  nil  the  discretion  and  propriety  of  grown  people.  They  arc  not 
sent  to  school  till  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old,  Jind  then  they  a  €  not 
forced  to  Htuly  things  for  which  they  luive  no  inclirtation.'* 

t  \u  Kampfer's  time  no  pcrsfjnal  intercourse  was  allowed  with  those  of 
whom  articles  were  bought  at  Osaka,  Miako  and  Jedo.  In  this  respect  theit 
noold  seem  to  have  been  a  relaxation. 


JAPAS.  —  A.  o.  ms— me. 

ko  at  DigbL     "  Except  in  IIoIIiiihI."  says  Thunberg,  "I  nenel 

Ae  so  plcasont  a  jounitiy  as  lliis,  willi  rcgunl  to  the  bcaotj 

1  delightriil   appearuiice  of  Iho   couiilrj.       lis   populatiun,  tuo, 

cultivation,  exceed   ull   expression.       The  whole   countrj,  on 

I  Bides  of  UB,  us  fkr  aa  we  could  see,  wiiB  nothing  but  a  fertila 

i,  and  the  whole  of  oar  long  cUj'b  jonrno;  extended  Aroo^ 

igee,  of  which  one  began  where  the  other  ended." 

^tte  fiumera  were  now  preparing  their  laode  for  rioe.    Hie  fiddi, 

neana  of  a  rused  border,  lay  almost  entirely  under  water,    lluf 

a, the  case  even  with  those  mdee  of  the  hilla  intended  fbr  rio» 

ey  were  laid  ont  in  terraoea,  the  water  collected  on  the  lugher 

inda  being  regulated  by  means  of  walls  or  dams,  so  as  to  be  let 

on  or  ahat  off  at  pleasore.     There  were,  alao,  reaerroin,  coaatmetad 

to  retain  the  contents  of  the  flooded  Btreams,  against  ooeanona  of 

drought.     The  rice  waa  sown  first  very  close  and  thick,  and  when 

about  six  inches  high  was  transplanted  into  the  fields,  in  tufts  ol 

■ereral  plants,  placed  about  six  inches  apart     This  was  done  by  the 

women,  who  waded  about  in  water  at  least  six  inches  deep,  the  men 

having  first  turned  up  the  ground  with  a  hoe.     Beaulifiil  white 

herons  ibilowod  the  laborers,  and  cleared  the  fields  of  worms,     Th* 

rice  thus  planted  was  reaped  in  November. 

Fields  of  wheat,  barley  (used  to  feed  the  horses),  buckwheat.  East 
India  kale  (Brassica  orientalu),  and  mustard  (the  two  latter  for 
oil),  were  also  seen.  These  crops,  planted  in  November  or  Decern- 
ber,  and  ripe  in  May  or  June,  were  in  beds  about  a  foot  broad,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  deep  furrow  or  trench  of  about  the 
same  breadth.  Sometimes  they  were  planted  across  these  narrow 
beds,  and  sometimes  in  two  rows,  lengthwise.  Thunberg  notioed  - 
that  when  the  ear  was  about  to  put  forth,  the  plants  being  grown  to 
the  height  of  a  foot,  the  earth  was  taken  out  from  the  intervening 
trenches,  and  drawn  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  About  the 
same  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  the  liquid  manure  collected  in  the 
jars  already  described,  and  mingled  with  all  sorts  of  refuse,  was 
Barricd  out  by  the  farmers,  in  large  pails,  and  poured  with  a  ladle 
on  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  a  method  which  avoids  the  waste  incident 
to  spreading  the  manure  on  unpknted  fields,  to  be  dried  up  by  Un 
■on,  or  to  lose  by  evaporation  its  volatile  salts  and  oily  particles. 
The  fields  were  kept  eo  free  of  weeds  as  to  afford,  muoh  to  Tlioii- 
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berg'fc  disappointment,  ycry  little  chance  to  botanize.  Animals 
were  little  used  in  agriculture.  Only  such  of  the  rice  fields 
as  lay  low,  and  quite  under  water,  were  ploughed  by  oxen  —  cows 
being  kept  for  draft  and  breeding  only,  and  never  milked.  Th6 
only  wheel  carriages  seen  were  a  few  carts,  and  these  only  in  and 
about  Miako,  some  with  three  wheels,*  one  before  the  other  two, 
and  soma  two-wheeled.  These  carts  were  long  and  narrow,  the 
wheels,  some  with  spokes  and  fellies,  but  without  any  tire,  except  a 
rope  tied  about  them,  and  others  of  a  solid  piece,  sawed  from  a  log. 
They  were  drawn  by  an  ox,  by  cows,  or  a  bufiulo.  Horses  were 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  their  princes,  though  occasionally  employed 
by  others  for  travelling  and  oyrying  burdens.  They  were  not  "J 
numerous,  but  Thunberg  seems  to  make  rather  a  close  estimate  in 
saying  that  all  Japan  has  scarcely  as  many  horses  as  a  singly  J 
province  of  Sweden.  There  was  no  occasion  for  meadows  or  pas- 
tures, the  cattle  and  horses  being  fed  at  home  all  the  year,  so  that 
all  the  land,  not  too  steep  or  rocky  for  cultivation,  was  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  crops ;  nor  did  the  fields  require  fences.  All  the 
manure  of  the  animals  kept  was  carefully  preserved,  old  men  and 
children  following  the  horses  of  travellers,  with  a  shell  fastened  to 
the  end  of  a  stick,  and  a  basket  in  which  to  put  what  they  collected. 
Of  course  the  small  number  of  domestic  animals  made  it  the  more 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  other  means  of  providing  manure  already 
noticed. 

A  few  swine  were  to  be  seen,  but  only  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nagasaki.  There  were  no  sheep  nor  goats.  A  supply  of  these 
animals,  and  also  of  cattle  and  hogs,  for  the  Dutch  at  Desima,  was 
brought  annually  from  Batavia.  Dogs,  "the  only  idlers  in  the) 
country,"  were  kept  from  superstitious  motives,  and  cats  were  the 
general  favorites  of  the  women.  Hens  and  ducks  were  kept  about 
the  houses,  chiefly  for  their  eggs,  of  which  the  Japanese  make  great 
use,  boiled  hard  and  chopped  into  small  pieces. 

*  Eampfer  had  noticed  similar  tbree-wheeled  carts,  made  very  low,  and 
employed  in  drawing  stone  from  a  quarry.  In  unloading,  the  single  wheel 
was  taken  off,  when  the  cart  formed  an  inclined  plain. 


I 
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-A.  D.  ms— iJ7». 

Tni  traveller!  remuined  four  dnya  at  Miako,  during  which  the 
Mcustomed  visits  were  paid  to  the  chief  juntice  and  to  the  two 
goverDors.  A  new  advance  of  money  was  also  made  to  them  here 
^anbei^s  share  being  three  hundred  taels,  in  gold  IcobangB, 
to  be  <^i^ed  against  the  kambang  money  standing  to  his  credit 
&om  the  sale  of  his  private  goods,  and  to  be  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
ohase  of  such  rarities  and  merchandise  aa  he  chose.  Here,  again, 
the  Dutch  were  waited  on  by  the  merchants,  from  whom  they  be- 
Bpoto  several  articles  in  sowaa  and  lackered  ware,  to  be  ready 
against  their  return.  Of  tbese  Japanese  merchants,  Thnnbei^  ob- 
■ervcs  that  they  are  the  only  persons  in  the  country,  ezoept  tho 
emperor,  who  caa  become  rich,  and  that  they  sometimes  accuroolat* 
mry  considerable  sums ;  but  they  cannot,  as  in  Europe,  purdiaae 
Utles,  or  raise  themselves  by  their  money  to  a  higher  rank.  The 
poeitioa  of  tiie  trading  and  manufacturing  class  seems,  indeed, 
almost  precisely  the  same  with  that  which  they  held  in  Europe  dar- 
ing the  prevalence  of  feudal  ideas. 

Commerce,  however,  woa  free  from  any  embarraaaments  by  tolb 
or  duties,  and  a  considerable  internal  trade,  of  which  Miako  wa( 
the  centre  (several  ainual  fares  being  held  there),  was  carried  oi^ 
ia  tea,  silk  goods,  poruelain,  rioe,  laokeied  ware,  Ac. 
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Setting  out  from  Miako  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  the  travellers, 
in  pasciing  lake  OitZj  were  treated  to  a  delicious  fish,  of  the  salmon 
kind,  the  largest  of  which  seen  by  Thunberg  weighed  about  ten 
pounds.  Finding,  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  that  this  species 
of  fish  was  oflen  served  up,  they  ordered  some  to  be  smoked,  against 
their  return ;  but  they  did  not  prove  equal  to  European  salmon, 
either  in  size,  fatness,  or  style  of  curing.  The  country  still  contin- 
ued as  populous  as  before.  In  the  villages  were  many  almond, 
peach  and  apridot  trees,  which  now  presented  a  very  beautiful 
appearance,  blossoming  on  the  bare  branches,  before  the  leaves 
unfolded.  These,  as  well  as  the  plum,  cherry,  apple  and  pear*  trees, 
sometimes  bore  double  flowers,  upon  which  the  Japanese  put  a  high 
value. 

The  road  having  brought  them  to  the  sea-shore,  Thunberg  ob- 
served the  Fucus  saccharinuSj  called  by  the  Japanese,  Komb,  or 
Kohi^  or  sometimes  Kosi.  Cleansed  and  dried,  it  is  eaten,  though 
very  tough,  either  boiled  or  raw — in  the  latter  case,  cut  into  strips, 
which  are  folded  in  little  squares,  a  considerable  number  of  which 
are  usually  strewed  on  the  little  tables,  or  salvers,  on  which  the 
complimentary  presents,  so  common  with  the  Japanese,  are  offered. 
These  presents,  generally  of  trifling  value,  are  always  accompanied 
with  a  complimentary  paper  (so  called),  folded  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, and  having  slips  of  this  fucus  pasted  to  both  ends  of  it. 

The  mountain,  Fusi,  was  now  in  sight,  and  presently  the  moun- 
tainous tract  of  Facone  was  entered,  separating  the  bays  of  Toto- 
mina  and  Jedo.  It  took  a  day  to  cross  these  mountains,  which 
were  covered  with  bushes  and  forest-trees,  and  were  the  only  hills 
in  Japan,  except  those  close  to  Nagasaki,  which  Thunberg  was  per- 
mitted freely  to  wander  over  and  examine.  **  This  day,"  he  says, 
"  I  was  seldom  in  my  norimon ;  but  in  the  same  degree  as  I  eased 
my  bearers  of  their  burden,  I  rendered  the  journey  troublesome  to 
the  interpreters,  and,  more  particularly,  to  the  inferior  officers,  who, 

*  Raropfer  says  that  the  European  apple-tree  is  unknown  in  Japan,  and 
that  they  have  only  one  kind  of  pears,  such  as  we  call  winter  pears.  The 
fruit  grows  to  a  great  size,  but  must  be  cooked  to  be  eaten.  Cherry-trees 
are  cultivated  only  for  the  flowers,  as  apricots  and  plums  often  are,  the  blos- 
soms being  brought  by  art  to  be  as  big  as  roses.  Oolownin,  however,  ate 
apples  in  northern  Japan»  though  of  an  inferior  quality. 
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by  rotation,  were  to  follow  mj  steps.  I  was  not  allowed,  indeed, 
to  go  far  out  of  the  road,  but  haying  been  previous!}'  used  to  ran 
up  rocks  in  tlio  African  mountains,  I  frequently  got  to  a  consider- 
able distance  before  mj  anxious  and  panting  followers,  and  thereby 
gained  time  to  gather  a  great  many  of  the  most  curious  and  scarcest 
plants,  which  had  just  began  to  flower,  and  which  I  put  in  my 
handkerchief.'' 

Among  the  trees  growing  in  this  tract  was  the  Thuya  dolebraia^ 
planted  everywhere  by  the  road-side,  tall,  straight,  and  with  leaves 
of  silver-white  on  their  under  sides — in  Thunberg's  opinion  the  hand- 
somest of  the  fir  tribe.  There  were  no  less  than  six  peculiar  species 
of  maple,  all  of  great  beauty.  Cedars  (Cvpressus  japomca),  a 
common  tree  throughout  the  country,  grew  here  in  great  perfection. 
The  strnightcst  and  tallest  of  the  firs,  their  trunks  ran  up  straight  as 
a  candle,  and,  being  both  light  and  very  durable,  the  timber  was 
employed  for  all  sorts  of  constructions,  and  also  for  cabinet  work, 
the  veins  showing  to  advantage  when  covered  with  varnish.  The 
wood  of  this  tree,  next  to  the  Pinus  silvesfriSy  is  that  most  employed 
by  carpenters,  &c.  lie  also  observed  several  species  of  oaks,*  the 
common  barbeny,  in  full  blossom,  several  species  of  the  Vaccima, 
or  whortleberry,  a  wild  pear-tree,  a  shrub  with  leaves  so  rough 
that  they  arc  used  for  polishing  by  the  joiners,  the  Oryris  japonica^ 
bearing  its  flowers  at  the  middle  of  its  leaves  ;  also,  several  beau- 
tiful flowering  shrubs,  Viburnay  with  double  as  well  as  single  flowers, 
two  species  of  Spirea^  the  Citrus  tripoHata^  and  the  Gardenia 
Florida^  of  which  the  seed-vessels  afforded  a  yellow  dye.  The 
dragon  lily  (Arum  draco7itium)y  and  the  edible  species  of  the 
same  plant  (Arum  esadentuni)^  the  eddo,  or  tania,  of  the  West 
IndiCvS,  and  taro  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  [Caladium  in  more 
recent  classifications),  were  cultivated  in  some  spots. 

By  night  the  sea-shore  was  again  reached,  at  Odowara,  whence 
two  days'  journey  took  them  to  Jedo,  where  they  arriveil,  on  ac- 
count of  the  delay  in  the  sea  voyage,  at  a  period  unusually  late, 
but  which  Thunberg  notes  as  an  advantage,  since  it  gave  him,  both 
going  and  returning,  a  better  opportunity  to  observe  the  vegetation 

*  Kampfer  says  thcro  are  two  species  peculiar  to  Japan,  the  acoms  of 
which  are  boilecl  and  eaten 
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of  the  country.  During  the  journey  there  had  been  rain  sometimes, 
but  not  too  often,  and  the  cold  had  been  such  as  occasionally  to 
make  fires  very  comfortable.  The  Japanese,  he  observed,  bore  the 
cold  better  than  the  rain,  which  did  not  altogether  agree  with  their 
bare  feet  and  heads.  For  the  feet  they  used  only  slippers  of  rice 
straw,^  left  at  the  door  whenever  they  entered  a  house,  consisting  of 
a  sole,  without  upper  leather  or  hind-piece  (kept  on  by  a  thong,  or 
strap,  held  fast  between  the  toes),  and  soon  soaked  and  spoiled  by  the 
rain,  on  which  occasion,  indeed,  high  wooden  clogs  were  sometimes 
substituted.  Ordinarily,  even  while  travelling,  no  covering  for  the 
head  was  worn,  but  in  hard  rains  they  used  an  umbrella,  a  hat  of 
plaited  grass,  and  a  cloak  of  oil-paper,  for  which  the  poorer  class 
substituted  a  piece  of  straw  matting,  thrown  over  their  backs. 

The  weather,  during  a  stay  of  twenty-six  days  at  Jedo,  from 
April  28th  to  May  25th,  was  often  damp,  almost  every  day  cloudy, 
with  sometimes  drizzling,  and  sometimes  heavy,  rain.  Several 
slight  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt.  Several  fires  occurred,  which 
were  soon  extinguished.  A  great  fire,  during  the  Dutch  visit  of 
1772,  had  burned  from  noon  till  eight  at  night,  spreading  over  a  vast 
space,  and  making  it  necessary  to  remove  the  Dutch  three  times. 

Down  to  the  day  of  audience,  which  did  not  take  place  till  the 
18th  of  May,  the  Dutch  were  not  suffered  to  go  out.  Numbers  of 
persons  obtained,  however,  permission  to  visit  them.  The  first  who 
called  were  five  physicians  and  two  astronomers,  prompted  espe- 
cially by  Thunberg's  scientific  reputation,  which  the  interpreters 
had  noised  abroad,  and  who  were  very  inquisitive  on  various  points 
of  science.  The  questions  of  the  astronomers  related  principally 
to  eclipses,  which  it  appeared  they  could  not  calculate  to  minutes, 
and  frequently  not  even  to  hours ;  but  besides  the  difficulty  of  car- 
rying on  this  conversation  through  interpreters,  another  arose,  from 
the  fact  that  Thunberg's  astronomy  had  grown  a  little  rusty,  and 
that  neither  he  nor  the  Japanese  had  any  book^  to  which  they  could 
refer. 

In  matters  of  medicine,  he  felt  more  at  home,  especially  as  two 

*  Later  accounts  represent  cloth  or  cotton  stockings,  or  socks,  as  fre- 
quently worn  in  cold  weather,  resembling  mittens,  in  having  a  separate  ac- 
commodation for  the  great  toe,  so  as  to  permit  Uie  introduction  between  that 
and  the  others  of  the  shoe-holding  strap. 
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of  the  Japanese  doctors  could  speak  Dutch  —  one  of  them  tolerably 
well.  Thej  also  had  some  knowledge  of  natui-al  history,  collected 
partly  from  Cbinese  and  Dutch  books,  and  partly  from  the  Dutch 
physicians  who  had  visited  Jedo,  but  who  frequently  had  not  been 
very  well  able  to  instruct  them,  as  they  were  often,  to  use  Thun* 
berg^s  expression,  "  little  better  than  horse-doctors.'*  One  of  the 
two  Japanese,  quite  a  young  man,  was  the  cmperor^s  body-physi- 
oian ;  the  other,  somewhat  older  and  better  informed,  was  physician 
to  one  of  the  chief  princes.  Both  were  good-natured,  acute  and  lively. 
They  attached  themselves  to  Thunberg  with  great  zeal,  coming  to 
see  him  every  day,  and  of^en  staying  lute  at  night.  Though  weari- 
some with  their  questions,  yet  so  insinuating  were  they  in  their  man- 
ners and  anxious  to  learn,  that  our  traveller  found  much  pleasure 
in  their  society.  They  had  a  number  of  Dutch  works  on  botany, 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  Thunberg  sold  thorn  some  others.  They 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  fine  set  ot*  surgical  instruments 
which  he  had  brought  from  Amsterdam  and  Paris.  These  medical 
fi'iends  were  of  great  use  to  him  in  his  studies  in  natural  hi^tory. 
Among  the  botanical  specimens  which  they  brought  him  were  the 
pine  of  Europe  (Pi?ius  abies)^  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Pimis 
silvesfriSy  he  had  seen  several  on  his  journey  to  court,  the  chestnut, 
which  he  saw  afterwards  at  Miako,  on  his  return,  and  the  walnut 
(Jtajidans  niyra).  They  also  brought  him  a  variety  of  ores  and 
minerals,  and  siHicimens  of  fishes  and  insects. 

The  Japanese,  he  found,  knew  nothing  of  anatomy  or  physiology. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  feeling  the 
pulse  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  first  in  one  arm  and  then  in  the 
other,  not  knowing  that  both  beat  alike.  Bleeding  they  very  sel- 
dom practises! ;  of  the  use  of  mercury  they  knew  nothing ;  and, 
notwithstanding  what  Thunberg  relates  of  the  cures  effected  under 
his  direction,  by  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate,  it  may  be  doubted 
now  much  benefit  hS  conferred  by  the  introduction  of  that  remedy, 
or  by  the  present  which  he  made  to  his  *'  beloved  pupils  "  of  "  his 
Bilvcr-spring  lancet,"  with  instructions  how  to  use  it. 

The  two  great  remedies  of  the  Japanese  are  acupuncture  and 

burning  with  the  moxa,  the  former  chiefly  practised  in  a  violent 

colic  endemic  to  the  country.     According  to  the  Japanese  'heory, 

t  is  caused  by  wind,  and  to  let  out  this  wind  several  sma  1  holes 
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—  nine  being  a  favorite  number — are  made  with  needles,  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  generally  in  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  or  abdo- 
men, though  other  fleshy  parts  of  the  body  are,  in  some  cases, 
chosen  for  the  operation.  These  needles  are  nearly  as  fine  as  a 
hair,  made  of  gold  and  silver  generally,  but  sometimes  of  steel,  by 
persons  who  profess  a  particular  skill  in  tempering  them.  The 
bony  parts,  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  are  carefully  avoided,  and 
while  they  are  passed  through  the  skin  and  muscle,  they  are 
twirled  about  in  a  peculiar  manner.  There  are  many  practitioners 
who  confine  themselves  to  this  practice  alone.* 

A  still  more  favorite  and  universal  remedy,  employed  quite  as 
much  for  prevention  as  cure,  is  burning  with  the  moxa  —  the  finer 
woolly  part  of  the  young  leaves  of  the  wormwood  (Arteniesia),  of 
which  the  coarser  kind  is  used  for  ordinary  tinder.  It  is  procured 
by  rubbing  and  beating  the  leaves  till  the  green  part  separates  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  wool,  which  is  sorted  into  two  kinds.  When 
applied,  it  is  made  up  in  little  cones,  which,  being  placed  on  the 
part  selected  for  the  operation,  are  set  fire  to  from  the  top.  They 
burn  very  slowly  leaving  a  scar  or  blister  on  the  skin,  which,  some 
time  after,  breaks  and  discharges.  The  operation  is  not  very  pain- 
ful, except  when  repeated  in  the  same  place,  as  it  sometimes  is,  or 
when  applied  to  certain  tender  parts.  It  is  thought  very  efficacious 
in  pleurisies,  tooth-ache,  gout  and  rheumatism  —  disorders  which, 
like  the  colic  above-mentioned,  are  rapid  in  their  operation,  and  of 
which  the  paroxysms  tend  to  a  speedy  termination  under  any  medi- 
cal treatment  or  none  at  all.  The  Japanese  have  very  elaborate 
treatises  as  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  moxa,  according  to  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  its  application  forms  a  science  and 
profession  by  itself.  The  fleshy  parts,  especially  of  the  back,  are 
ordinarily  selected.  It  is  used  still  more  by  way  of  prevention  than 
for  cure,  every  person,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  even  pris 
oners  in  the  jails,  submitting  to  the  operation,  at  least  once  in  si^ 

•  There  have  not  been  wanting  attempts  to  introduce  acupancture  into 
Earopean  practice.  See  a  sensible  article  on  this  subject  by  Remtisat  (.Voo. 
Melanffti  AtnaL,  vol.  I.),  in  which  he  gives  an  analysis  of  a  Japanese  t.cat- 
iaeon  acupuncture,  which,  with  a  translation  of  it,  was  brought  home  by  lit- 
■ingh. 
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months.*  Anotlier  remedy  is  friction,  applied  by  certain  profes- 
sors, and  which  proves  of  great  use  in  pains  of  the  limbs,  arising 
from  the  prevailing  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Internal  reme^es 
are  generally  exhibited  in  the  form  of  simple  decoctions,  diuretic  or 
sudorific.  Wonderful  virtues  are  ascribed  to  certain  drugs ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  Japanese  appear,  as  in  the  use  of  unicorn's  horn 
and  ginseng,  to  have  been  not  less  deluded  by  quack  medicines  and 
medical  theories  than  more  enlightened  nations.! 

The  doctors,  like  the  priests,  are  distinguished  from  other  people 
by  the  fashion  of  wearing  their  hair.  Thunberg  states  in  one  place 
that  they  shaved  the  whole  head;  in  another,  that  they  had 
the  option  of  retaining  all  their  hair,  like  the  boys  and  women. 
According  to  Titsingh,  physicians  shave  the  head,  and  surgeons 
wear  the  hair.     Of  surgery,  however,  they  know  next  to  nothing. 

All  the  male  Japanese  who  are  neither  priests  nor  physicians, 
from  the  time  the  beard  begins  to  grow,  shave  the  head  from  the 
forehead  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  little  hair  left  about  the 
neck  and  on  the  temples  is  well  oiled,  turned  up  in  a  cue,  and  tied 
with  several  rounds  of  white  string  made  of  paper.  The  hair  above 
the  tie  is  cut  off,  leaving  about  the  length  of  a  finger,  which,  being 
stiffened  with  a  sort  of  pomatum,  is  so  bent  that  the  tip  of  it  is 
made  to  stand  against  the  crown  of  the  head.  This  arrangement  is 
strictly  attended  to,  the  head  being  shaveil  every  day,  that  the 
stumps  of  the  growing  hair  may  not  disfigure  it. 

Women  who  have  parted  with  their  husbands  also  shave  theii 
heads  —  at  least  Thunberg  met  with  one  such  instance;  but,  in 
general,  the  women  retain  all  their  hair,  which  they  make  smooth 
with  oil  and  mucilaginous  substances,  and  either  put  close  to  the 
head  all  round,  or  else  (in  the  case  of  single  women  and  serving- 

•  Kampfer  treats  at  length  on  the  acupuiictnre  and  inoxa,  and  gives  in 
his  appendix  a  tran.slalion  of  a  Japanese  tre:vtis<e  on  the  parts  to  be  selected 
to  be  burnt,  according  to  the  object  to  l>e  accomplishe^l. 

t  Of  the  Dobiu  powder,  to  which  the  Japanese  ascribe  singular  effects, 
M.  Titsingh  has  given  a  curious  account.  Jllusirations,  p.  J^83.  It  was  the 
invention  of  ITobou,  a  great  saint  and  sage,  who,  by  profound  meditation 
on  the  writings  Iwth  of  his  own  sect  and  otiierp,  hjul  discovered  that  the  great 
■oourges  of  mankind  are  four  ;  namely,  Siffokf,  hell  ;  Goki,  woman  ;  Tiiku* 
fiOt  the  man  with  a  perverse  heart ;  and  Sioura,  war. 
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mai  Is)  make  it  stand  in  pa£&  on  each  side  of  the  face.  Th^  endi 
are  fastened  together  in  a  knob  at  the  crown  of  the  head,  just  before 
which  is  stuck  a  large  comb,  made,  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  people, 
of  lackered  boxwood,  and  among  the  richer  of  tortoise-shell.  The 
rich  wear  also  several  long  ornaments  of  tortoise-shell,  stuck 
through  this  knob,  which,  with  a  few  flowers,  constitute  the  whole  of 
their  head  decorations.  "  Vanity,"  says  Thunberg,  "  has  not  yet 
taken  root  among  them  to  that  degree  as  to  induce  them  to  wear 
rings  or  other  ornaments  in  their  ears.  No  caps,  hats  or  bonnets 
are  worn,  except  a  conical  cap,  made  of  reeds,  when  travelling. 
Otherwise  the  parasol,  or  fiin,  is  all  the  shelter  they  use  against  the 
sun  or  the  rain.'' 

The  official  visits  are  thus  described  by  Thunberg :  **  We  were 
dressed  in  the  European  fashion,  but  in  costly  silks,  interwoven 
with  silver  and  laced-  with  gold.  On  account  of  the  festivity  of  the 
day  it  was  requisite  for  us  to  wear  our  swords  and  a  very  large 
black  silk  cloak.  We  were  carried  a  considerable  distance  through 
the  town  before  we  arrived  at  the  emperor's  residence.  This  is 
surrounded  by  fosses  and  stone  walls,  and  separated  by  draw- 
bridges. It  forms  a  considerable  town  of  itself,  and  is  said  to  be 
five  leagues  in  circumference,  comprising  the  emperor's  private 
palace,  as  also  that  of  the  hereditary  prince,  each  separated  from 
the  other  by  wide  fosses,  stone  walls,  gates  and  other  bulwarks.  In 
the  outermost  citadel,  which  was  the  largest  of  all,  were  large  and 
handsome  covered  streets  and  great  houses,  which  belonged  to  the 
princes  of  the  country,  the  privy  councillors,  and  other  officers  of 
state.  Their  numerous  families,  who  were  obliged  likewise  to 
remain  at  the  court  the  whole  year  throughout,  were  also  lodged 
here.  At  the  first  gate  there  was  a  strong  guard.  That  at  the 
second  gate  was  said  to  consist  of  a  thousand  men.*    As  soon  as 

*  From  Thanberg*8  aoooant  of  the  arms  of  the  Japanese,  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  very  formidable  soldiers.  Ho  mentions  bowfl  and  arrows,  scym- 
etars,  halberts  and  guns.  Their  bowF  are  very  large  and  their  arrows  long, 
like  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  bowman,  in  order  to  shoot,  places  himnelf  on 
one  knee,  a  position  which  renders  it  impossible  to  di(<charge  his  arrows  with 
any  great  rjipidity.  Guns  were  not  ordinarily  employed.  Thunberg  sjiw 
them,  apparently  matchlocks,  only  as  articles  of  show  in  the  houses  of  the 
imperial  officers,  displayed  upon  a  stand  in  the  audience  chamber.    The  few 

85* 
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we  had  passed  through  this  gate,  haying  previoualj  qiutted  our 
uorimoDS,  we  were  oonducted  to  an  apartment,  where  we  waited  a 
fhll  hour.  At  last^  haying  obtained  leaye  to  approach  the  imperial 
palace,  we  passed  tirough  a  long  lane  of  soldiers,  who  were  posted 
on  both  sides  quite  up  to  the  door  of  the  palaoe,  all  armed  and  well 
dothed. 

'*  Hie  emperor*8  priyate  palace  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  and 
although  it  consisted  of  one  story  only,  still  it  was  much  higher 
than  any  other  house,  and  coyered  a  large  tract  of  ground.  We 
were  immediately  conducted  into  an  antechamber,  where  we  again 
waited  at  least  an  hour.  Our  officers  sat  down  in  the  Japanese 
manner  on  one  side,  and  the  Dutchmen,  together  with  the  interpret 
ters,  on  the  other.  It  proyed  extremely  fatiguing  to  us  to  sit  in 
their  manner ;  and,  as  we  could  not  hold  it  out  long  thus,  we  put  our 
legs  out  on  one  side  and  coyered  them  with  our  long  cloaks,  which 
in  this  respect  were  of  great  seryice  to  us. 

**  The  time  we  waited  here  did  not  appear  long,  as  great  num- 
bers of  people  passed  in  and  out,  both  in  order  to  look  at  us  and 
talk  with  us.  We  were  visited  by  several  princes  of  the  country, 
but  constantly  incognito,  though  we  could  always  perceive  when 
they  were  coming,  from  the  murmuring  noise  which  was  at  first 
heard  from  the  inner  rooms,  and  the  silence  that  ensued  upon  it. 

cannon  at  Nagasaki,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  were  discharged 
only  once  in  seven  years,  the  Japanese  knowing  little  or  not  at  all  the  proper 
management  of  them,  and  fixing  the  match  to  a  long  pole,  so  as  to  touch 
them  off  at  a  safe  distance.  Their  longer  swords  are  broad-backed,  a  little 
curved,  a  yard  long,  and  of  excellent  temper  ;  the  hilts  somewhat  roundish 
and  flat,  furnished  with  a  round  substantial  guard  without  any  bow.  The 
Bcabbird  is  thick  and  rather  flat,  made  of  wood,  and  sometimes  covered  with 
shagreen  and  lackered.  The  shorter  sword  is  straight,  lliese  swords  are 
costly  and  rated  at  a  high  value. 

From  a  Japanese  work,  Siebold  states  their  method  of  making  sword-blades  : 
**  The  blades,  forged  out  of  good  bar-steel,  are  plastered  over  with  a  paste  of 
potash,  porcelain  clay  and  powdered  charcoal,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  They 
are  next  exposed  to  the  fire  and  heated  till  the  mass  assumes  a  white  hue. 
The  glowing  bl.ides  are  then  plunged  into  luke-warm  water,  three  fifths  boil- 
ing to  two  fifths  cold,  and  cooUh.1  gradually.  Often  the  edge  only  is  heated, 
and  then  the  cooling  is  with  culd  water.  The  reforging  of  old  thides  is  not 
ancommon.*'  Of  the  tvo  swords  worn  by  the  Japanese,  one  is  long  and 
slightly  cuTTsd,  the  other  short  and  straight. 
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Their  curiosi  y  was  carried  to  a  great  length  in  everything ;  but  the 
chief  employment  they  found  for  us,  was  to  let  them  see  our  mode 
of  writing.  We  were  thus  induced  to  write  something  cither  on 
paper  or  on  their  fans.  Some  of  them  showed  us  fans  on  which  the 
Dutch  had  formerly  written,  and  which  they  had  carefully  treasured 
up  as  great  rarities. 

<*  At  last  the  instant  arrived  when  the  ambassador  was  to  have 
audience,  at  which  the  ceremony  was  totally  different  from  that 
which  was  used  in  Kilmpf'er's  time,  we  remaining  in  the  apartment 
into  which  we  had  been  ushered. 

"  After  the  return  of  the  ambassador  we  were  again  obliged  to 
stay  a  long  while  in  the  antechamber,  in  order  to  receive  the  visits 
and  answer  the  questions  of  several  of  the  courtiers,  several  times 
during  whose  entrance  a  deep  silence  prevailed.  Among  these,  it 
was  said,  his  imperial  majesty  ha^  likewise  come  incognito^  in  order 
to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  Dutch  and  their  dress.*  The  inter- 
preters and  officers  had  spared  no  pains  to  find  out,  through  the 
medium  of  their  friendis,  everything  that  could  tend  to  our  informa- 
tion in  this  respect.  The  emperor  was  of  a  middle  size,  hale  con- 
stitution, and  about  forty  and  odd  years  of  age. 

"  At  length,  after  all  the  visits  were  ended,  we  obtained  leave  to 
see  several  rooms  in  the  palace,  and  also  that  in  which  the  ambassa- 
dor had  had  audience,  and  which  has  already  been  described. 

"  The  ambassador  was  conducted  by  the  outside  of  the  anteroom 
and  along  a  boarded  passage  to  the  audience  room,  which  opened 
by  a  sliding-door.  The  inner  room  consisted,  in  a  manner,  of 
three  rooms,  one  a  step  higher  than  the  other,  and,  according  to  the 
measure  I  took  of  them  by  my  eye,  when  afterwards  permitted  to 
view  them,  of  about  ten  paces  each  in  length,  so  that  the  distance 
between  the  emperor  and  the  ambassador  might  be  about  thirty 
paces.  The  emperor,  as  I  was  informed,  stood  during  the  audience, 
in  the  most  interior  part  of  the  room,  as  did  the  hereditary  prince 
likewise,  at  his  right  hand.  To  the  right  of  this  room  was  a  large 
saloon,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered  by  a  hundred  mats,  and 
hence  called  the  hundred-mat  saloon.     It  is  six  hundred  feet  long 

•  This  appears  to  have  been  the  substitute  for  those  private  int^views,  io 
which  the  doctor  and  secretary  were  expected  to  show  off  for  the  entertain 
ment  of  the  Dutch,  and  of  which  Kampfer  has  given  so  carious  an  aocoont 
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and  three  hundred  broad,*  and  is  occupied  bj  the  most  dignified 
men  of  the  empire,  privy  councillors  and  princes,  who  all,  on  similar 
oocasions,  take  their  seats  according  to  their  different  ranks  and 
dignity.  To  the  left,  in  the  audience  room,  lay  the  presents,  sent 
beforehand,  and  piled  up  in  heaps.  The  whole  of  the  audience  con- 
sists merely  in  this,  that,  as  soon  as  the  ambassador  enters  the 
room,  he  falls  on  his  hands,  lays  his  hand  on  the  mat,  and  bows  his 
bead  down  to  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Japanese  themselves 
are  used  to  testify  their  subjection  and  respect.  After  this  the 
ambassador  rises,  and  is  conducted  back  to  the  anteroom  the  same 
way  that  he  came. 

<«  The  rest  of  the  rooms  which  we  viewed  had  no  furniture  in 
them.  The  floors  were  covered  with  large  and  very  white  straw 
mats ;  the  cornices  and  doors  were  handsomely  lackered,  and  the 
locks,  hinges,  &c.,  well  gilt. 

"  After  having  thus  looked  about  us,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
hereditary  princess  palace,  which  stood  close  by,  and  was  separated 
only  by  a  bridge.  Here  we  wore  received  and  complimented  in  the 
name  of  the  hereditary  prince,  who  was  not  at  home ;  after  which 
we  were  conducted  back  to  our  norimons. 

"  Although  the  day  was  already  far  advanced,  and  we  had  had 
sufficient  time  to  digest  our  early  breakfast,  we  were  nevertheless 
obliged  to  pay  visits  to  all  the  privy  councillors,  as  well  to  the  six 
ordinary  as  to  the  six  extraordinary,  at  each  of  their  respective 
houses.  And  as  these  gentlemen  were  not  yet  returned  from  court, 
we  were  received  in  the  most  polite  manner  by  their  deputies,  and 
exhibited  to  the  view  of  their  ladies  and  children.  Each  visit  lasted 
half  an  hour;  and  we  were  for  the  most  part  so  placed  in  a  large 
room  that  we  could  be  viewed  on  all  sides  through  thin  curtains, 
without  having  the  good  fortune  to  get  a  sight  of  these  court  beau- 
ties, excepting  at  one  place,  where  they  made  so  free  as,  not  only 
to  take  away  the  curtain,  but  also  desirctl  us  to  advance  nearer. 
In  general  we  were  received  by  two  gentlemen  in  office,  and  at 
every  place  treated  with  grjen  tea,  the  apparatus  for  smoking,  and 
pastry,  which  was  set   be]  )re   each  of  us,  separately,    on    small 

*  It  would  take  a  thousand  of  the  ordinary  Japanese  mats  to  cover  such  a 
floor ;  but  Xhunberg  says  the  mats  upon  it  were  of  an  extra  sixe. 
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tables.  We  drank  sometimes  a  cup  of  the  boiled  tea,  but  did  not 
touch  the  tobacco,  and  the  pastry  was  taken  home  through  the  pra« 
dent  care  of  our  interpreters. 

'*  I  shall  never  forget  the  delightful  prospect  we  had  during  these 
visits,  from  an  eminence  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  of 
this  large  and  extensive  town,  which  the  Japanese  affirm  to  be 
twenty-one  leagues,  or  as  many  hours'  walk,  in  circumference. 
The  evening  drew  nigh  by  the  time  that  we  returned,  weary  and 
worn  out,  to  our  inn. 

**  On  the  following  day  (May  19th)  we  paid  our  respects  to  the 
temple  lords,  as  they  are  called,  the  two  governors  of  the  town, 
and  the  two  commissaries  of  strangers.  A  few  days  elapsed  after 
this  before  we  received  our  audience  of  leave.  This  was  given,  in  a 
very  summary  manner,  on  the  23d  following,  and  only  before  the 
lords  in  council  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  intervening  daya 
were  employed  in  receiving  presents  and  preparing  for  our  depart- 
ure. At  the  audience  of  leave,  the  gowns  or  Japanese  dresses, 
intended  as  presents  for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  were 
delivered.  The  presents  destined  for  us  were  carried  to  our  inns. 
Every  ordinary  privy  councillor  gives,  the  day  after  the  audience 
of  leave,  ten  gowns ;  every  extraordinary  privy  councillor,  six;  every 
temple  lord,  five ;  and  every  commissary,  and  the  governor  of  Na- 
gasaki, two.  Of  these  our  banjos  [the  officers  called  by  Kiimpfer 
bugio  and  deputy-bugio  —  the  conductors  of  the  journey]  received 
two ;  the  secretary  and  myself  two  apiece ;  and  the  ambassador 
four.     The  rest  are  packed  up  for  the  company's  account."  * 

Of  these  gowns,  the  universal,  and  almost  only  article  of  Japan- 
ese dress,  Thunberg,  in  another  place,  gives  the  following  account. 
"They  are  long  and  wide,  and  worn,  one  or  more  of  them,  by 
people  of  every  age  and  condition  in  life.  The  rich  have  them  of 
the  finest  silk,  and  the  poor  of  cotton.  The  women  wear  them 
reaching  down  to  their  feet,  and  the  women  of  quality  frequently 
with  a  train.  Those  of  the  men  come  down  to  their  heels ;  but 
travellers,  together  with  soldiers  and  laboring  people,  either  tuck 
them  up  or  wear  them  so  short  that  they  only  reach  to  their  knees. 

*  This  was  a  different  arrangement  from  that  which  prevailed  in  Kamp 
ftr*8  Ume,  when  the  ambassador  had  the  whole,  except  those  presented  bj 
the  emperor  himself. 
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The  men  generally  have  them  made  of  plain  sUk  of  one  oolor ;  but 
the  silken  stuf^  woi  i  by  the  women  are  flowered,  sometimes  in 
gold.  In  the  summer  they  are  either  without  any  lining  at  all,  or 
else  with  a  thin  lining  only.  In  winter,  by  way  of  defence  against 
the  cold  weather,  they  are  quilted  with  cotton  or  silk  wad.  TIm 
men  seldom  wear  many  of  them,  but  the  women  often  from  thirty  to 
fifty,  or  more,  and  all  so  thin,  that  together  they  hardly  weigh 
more  than  four  or  five  pounds.  The  undermost  serves  for  a  shirt, 
and  is  therefore  either  white  or  bluish,  and,  for  the  most  part,  thin 
and  transparent.  All  these  gowns  are  fastened  about  the  waist  by 
a  belt,  which  for  the  men  is  about  the  breadth  of  a  hand,  and  for 
the  women  of  twelve  inches,  and  of  such  length  as  to  go  twice 
round  the  body,  with  a  large  knot  and  rose.  The  knot  worn  by  the 
fiiir  sex,  which  is  larger  than  that  worn  by  the  men,  shows  imme- 
diately whether  the  woman  is  married  or  not ;  as  the  married 
women  wear  the  knot  before,  and  the  single  behind.  The  men  fasten 
to  this  belt  their  sabres,*  fan,  tobacco-pipe  and  pouch.  The  gowns 
are  rounded  off  about  the  neck,  without  a  cape,  open  before,  and 
show  the  bare  bosom,  which  is  never  covered,  either  with  a  hand- 
kerchief or  anything  else.  The  sleeves  are  ill-shaped,  wide  and 
long,  the  0|>enings  partly  sewed  up,  so  as  to  form  a  bag,  into  which 
they  put  their  hands  in  cold  weather,  or  use  it  as  a  pocket  to  hold 
their  papers  and  other  things.!  Y'oung  girls,  in  particular,  have  the 
sleeves  of  their  gowns  so  long  as  frequently  to  reach  quite  down  to 
the  ground.  On  account  of  the  width  of  their  garments,  they  are 
soon  dressed  and  undressed,  as  they  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
untie  their  girdle  and  draw  in  their  arms,  when  the  whole  of  their 
dress  instantly  falls  off  of  itself.  The  gowns  serve  also  for  bedclothes. 
The  common  people,  when  at  work,  are  frequently  seen  naked, 
with  only  a  girdle  about  them,  or  with  their  gowns  taken  off  the 
upper  part  of  their  bodies,  and  hanging  down  loose  from  their  gir- 

♦  The  two  swords,  the  badge  of  nobility,  are  worn  stuck  into  the  belt,  on 
the  left  side,  with  no  belt  of  their  own,  a  little  crosswise  and  with  the  edge 
upwards.  When  a  person  is  seatel  the  longer  sword  is  taken  from  the  belt 
and  hiid  on  the  ground  by  him. 

t  The  Imsitiii  of  the  gown  is  also  use<l  for  the  same  purpose.  For  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  the  Japanese  carry  about  them  a  supply  of  small,  square 
bits  of  soft  paper,  which  they  throw  away  as  they  use  them. 
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dies.  Men  of  a  highe  rank  wear  over  the  long  gowns  a  shorter 
one,  made  of  some  thin  stuff,  such  as  gauze.  As  to  the  neck  and 
sleeves  of  it,  they  are  like  those  of  the  other,  but  it  reaches  only  to 
the  waist,  and  is  not  fastened  with  a  girdle,  but  tied  before  and  at 
the  top  with  a  string.  This  half-gown  is  sometimes  of  a  yellow,  but 
most  frequently  of  a  black  color,  and  is  laid  aside  at  home,  or  in 
any  place  where  no  superior  is  present." 

As  the  Japanese  ordinarily  wear  no  covering  for  the  legs,  feet  or 
head,  the  above  described  gowns  constitute  their  entire  dress,  except 
upon  occasions  of  ceremony,  when  a  complimentary  dress,  or  honor- 
gown,  kainisavwy  as  they  call  it,  is  added  to  it.  This  compliment- 
ary dress  consists  of  a  frock,  generally  of  a  blue  stuff,  with  white 
flowers  about  hulf  the  length  of  the  gown,  and  made  much  in  the 
same  way,  but  carried  on  each  side  back  over  the  shoulders,  so  as 
to  give  a  very  broad-shouldered  appearance  to  the  wearer.  To 
this,  with  persons  of  a  certain  rank,  is  added,  as  part  of  the  dress 
of  ceremony,  a  garment  half  breeches,  half  petticoat,  as  if  it  were  a 
petticoat  sewed  up  between  I  he  legs,  but  left  open  at  the  sides  for 
two  thirds  their  length,  fastened  about  the  waist  by  a  band,  and 
reaching  to  the  ankles. 

Before  leaving  Jedo,  Thunberg  purchased  a  number  of  botanical 
books,  containing  very  indifferent  figures  of  plants,  as  did  another 
botanical  work,  in  twenty  thin  octavo  volumes,  presented  to  him  by 
one  of  his  medical  pupils.  But  a  large  printed^  quarto,  which  he 
purchased,  contained  figures  of  Japanese  fishes,  engraved  and  col- 
ored in  such  superior  style,  as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  similar 
European  works.  He  also  procured,  though  the  selling  such  thingn 
to  strangers  was  strictly  prohibited,  a  map  of  Japan,  with  plans  of 
Jedo,  Miuko  and  Nagasaki,  exactly  like  those  brought  away  by 
Kiimpfer,  and  engraved  in  his  work.  Just  before  his  departure,  at 
the  request  of  his  two  pupils  in  medicine,  he  gave  them  a  certificate 
in  Dutch,  of  their  proficiency,  with  which  they  were  as  highly  de- 
lighted as  ever  a  young  doctor  was  with  his  diploma.  A  warm 
fri(;ndship  had  sprang  up  between  him  and  them,  and,  even  after 
Thunberg's  return  to  Europe,  a  correspondence  was  kept  up  and 

♦  The  Japanese  print  entirely  fron  stereotype  plates.    They  do  not  em 
ploy  movable  types,  and  they  print  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
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pNientB  exohanged  fi>r  some  years,  down  at  letrt  to  the  poUioatioa 
of  his  travelB. 

AooordiDg  to  Thunberg,  the  personages  composing  the  imperial 
r  ooort  were  in  his  time  so  little  luiown  that  very  few  people  in  the 
whole  empire  were  acquainted  with  their  names.  M.  Feith,  the 
direotor  whom  he  accompanied  to  Jedo,  and  who  had  been  on  the 
same  ^nbassy  four  times  before,  and  had  lived  in  Japan  fonrteeo 
years,  was  obliged  to  confess  at  table,  after  their  return  to  Batayia, 
being  inquired  of  as  to  the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor,  that  he 
did  not  luiow  it,  and  never  had  heard  it.*  It  was  only  through  the 
friendship  of  his  medical  pupils  at  Jedo,  and  of  the  chief  interpre* 
ter,  that  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it,  and  also  a  list  of  the  empe- 
.   .xora  since  Kampfer's  time,  which  he  gives  as  follows : 

Chin  na  tos  (reigning  when  Kamp&r  left  Japan,  and  for  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  previously.) 

1709,  Yb  Nob  koo. 

1713,  Ye  Tsu  ku  koo. 

1717,  Yost  Mune  koo. 

1752,  Ye  Siege  koo. 

1762,  Ye  Fur  K0O,t  who  continued  to  reign  at  the  time  of 
Thunberg*8  departure,  being  the  forty-first  in  succession  from  Jori- 
tomo,  and  ninth  from  Jcsi  Jas,  otherwise  Daisu-Sama  and  Ogoshu- 
Sama,  or,  as  he  was  called  after  his  death,  Gongin-Sama,  by  whom 
the  reigning  dynasty  had  been  established. 

Thunberg  left  Jedo  on  his  return  the  25th  of  May.  The  weather 
being  rainy  they  were  a  good  deal  molested  by  gnats,  against  which 
they  had  to  protect  themselves  by  gauze  curtains.     The  Japanese 

*  The  emperors  are  seldom  or  never  spoken  of,  in  the  Jesuit  letters  and  other 
oontemporary  memorials,  by  their  personal  or  family  names,  but  only  by 
some  title,  as  Kubo-Sama  ;  Kambucundono,  or,  as  Klaproth  would  write  it, 
Kwanbako-dono  —  theKwanbak  (or  bonnet- keeper)  being  a  high  dignitary 
in  the  court  of  the  Dairi,  regent  in  case  of  a  minority  or  a  female  Dairi ;  — 
Taiko-8ama,  mighty  lord  ;  Xogun-Sama,  which  is  only,  as  has  been  already 
noted,  Siogun-Sama,  &o.  &o. 

+  The  above  names  are  written  by  Titsingh,  as  corrected  by  Klaprolh, 
thus :  Tsuna  yosi,  Ye-Nobu,  Yei  tsubo,  Yosi-Mune,  Ye-Sige  (whose  ao- 
eeesion  he  places  in  1745),  Ye-Faru  (succeeds  in  1760).  He  gives  as  sue- 
oMBor  in  1786,  Yeye-Nari.  Koo  (which  Titsmgh  writes  kio)  he  represent! 
M  a  title  merely. 


t 
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fire-flies,  so  much  more  brilliant  and  active  than   the  European 
glow-worm,  were  noticed  with  admiration. 

At  this  season  the  first  gathering  was  made  of  the  tea-leaves,  jet 
quite  young  and  yielding  the  finer  kinds  of  tea.  He  observed  in  some 
places  the  leaves  carelessly  spread  before  the  houses  on  mate  to  dry. 
He  also  observed  the  farmers,  in  several  places,  threshing  barley, 
wheat  and  mustard  seed,  on  similar  mats,  with  flails  having  three 
swingels,  or  sometimes  by  beating  the  ears  against  a  tub.  To  sepa- 
rate the  exterior  husk  from  the  rice,  it  was  pounded  by  hand  in  a 
kind  of  mortar,  or  by  means  of  a  machine  consisting  of  a  number 
of  pestles  set  in  motion  by  a  water-wheel,  or  by  a  man's  foot.  After 
the  wheat  and  barley  were  gathered,  French  beans  ( Phaseoli)  were 
sown  for  a  second  crop.  He  observed  many  kinds  of  peas  and 
beans  cultivated,  especially  the  Dolichos  soiay  not  only  used  for 
making  soy,  but  the  chief  ingredients  of  a  soup,  a  daily  dish  with 
most  classes.  The  Dolichos  polystachoSy  which  ran  winding  like 
scarlet  beans,  was  employed  for  arbors.  Its  flowers,  hanging  down 
from  long  stalks,  were  very  ornamental,  and  appeared  in  succession 
f«r  a  long  period.  He  mentions,  also,  lettuce,  melons  both  with 
red  and  white  pulp,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  eaten  both  raw  and 
pickled,  gourds,  employed  for  flasks,  mushrooms,  very  much  used, 
especially  for  soups  and  sauces,  Seville  and  China  oranges,  lemons, 
shaddocks,  medlars  (MespUlus  japonica)j  a  large  sort  of  persimmon 
(Dyosperos  kaki),  grapes,  pomegranates,  Spanish  figs  (Cactus Jicus), 
chestnuts  and  walnuts.*  The  condition  of  the  Japanese  farmer  Thun-  j 
berg  contrasts  very  favorably  with  that  of  the  Swedish  agricultural- 
ist, overloaded  as  the  latter  was  with  feudal  burdens,  though  doubt 
less  he  knew  better  these  burdens,  which  he  indignantly  enumer 
atcs,  than  he  did  the  grievances  of  the  Japanese  cultivator. 

At  Osaka  he  saw  the  smelting  of  copper  from  the  ores  obtained 
in  that  neighborhood,  and  the  method  of  casting  it  into  bars.  A 
mould  was  made  for  this  purpose,  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground 
a  foot  deep,  across  which  were  laid  ten  square  iron  bars,  barely  a 
finger's  breadth  apart.  A  strip  of  sail-cloth  was  spread  over  these 
bars  and  forced  down.      The  hole  was  then  filled  with  water,  and 

•  Eampfer  represents  the  Japanese  strawberry  as  entirely  msipid,  and  the 
raspberries  and  brambleberries  as  not  agreeable  ;  and  Golownin,  from  hif 
own  experience,  agrees  with  him  in  this  statement 

36 
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the  melted  metal,  smelted  from  the  ore,  was  dipped  ap  in  iron  ladles 
and  poured  into  this  mould,  thus  forming  each  time  ten  or  eleren 
thin  plates.     To  this  method  of  casting  he  ascribes  its  hi^  oolov. 

Thunberg  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Japanese  plajs,  both  at 
Osaka,  on  his  return  from  Miako,  and  at  Nagasaki,  daring  the  an- 
nual Matsuri  in  honor  of  Siwa,  which  he  attended.  **  The  speota- 
tors,"  he  says,  **  sit  in  houses  of  different  dimensions,  on  benches. 
Facing  them,  upon  an  elevated  but  small  and  narrow  place,  stands 
the  theatre  itself,  upon  which  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  actors 
perform  at  a  time.  These  are  always  dressed  in  a  very  singular  man- 
ner, according  as  their  own  taste  and  fancy  suggest,  insomuch  that 
a  stranger  would  be  apt  to  believe  that  they  exhibited  themaelveB 
not  to  entertain,  but  to  frighten,  the  audience.  Their  gestures  as 
well  as  their  dress  are  strangely  uncouth  and  extravagant,  and 
consist  in  artificial  contortions  of  the  body,  which  it  must  have  cost 
them  much  trouble  to  learn  and  perform.  In  general  they  repre- 
sent some  heroic  exploit,  or  love  story,  of  their  idols  and  heroes, 
which  are  frequently  composed  in  verse,  and  are  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  music.  A  curtain  may,  it  is  true,  be  let  full  between 
the  actors  and  the  spectators,  and  some  necassarj  pieces  be  brought 
forward  upon  the  theatre  ;  but  in  other  respects  these  small  theatres 
have  no  machinery  nor  decorations  which  can  entitle  them  to  be  put 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe. 

*»  When  the  Japanese  wish  at  any  time  to  entertain  the  Dutch, 
either  in  the  town  of  Nagasaki,  or  more  particularly  during  their 
joui-ney  to  the  imperial  court,  they  generally  provide  a  band  of 
female  dancers,  for  the  amusement  of  their  guests.  These  are  gen- 
erally young  damsels,  very  superbly  dressed,  whom  ihey  fetch  from 
the  inns ;  sometimes  young  boys  likewise  are  mixed  among  them. 
Such  a  dance  requires  always  a  number  of  persons,  who  turn  and 
twine,  and  put  themselves  into  a  variety  of  artificial  postures,  in 
order  to  represent  an  amorous  or  heroic  deed,  without  either  speak- 
ing or  singing.  Their  steps  are,  however,  regulated  by  the  music 
which  plays  to  them.  These  girls  are  provided  with  a  number  of 
very  fine  and  light  gowns,  made  of  silk,  which  thoy  slip  off  one 
after  another,  during  the  dance,  from  the  upper  part  of  their  body, 
80  as  frequently  to  leave  them,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  togothert 
suspended  from  the  girdle  which  encircles  their  loins." 
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Though  the  view  taken  by  Thunberg  of  the  Japanese  presenta  ' 
them  perhaps  not  quite  so  high  in  the  scale  of  civilization  as  Kump-  i 
fer*8,  yet  he  is  scarcely  leas  their  admirer,  coinciding,  indeed,  in  this 
respect,  with  most  of  the  Europeans  who  have  left  any  memorials 
of  their  observations  in  Japan.  He  notes  especially  their  courtesy, 
friendly  disposition,  ingenuity,  love  of  knowledge,  justice,  honesty, 
frugality,  cleanliness  and  self-respect ;  and  he  emphatically  repu- 
diates the  conclusion  that,  because  the  laws  are  severe  and  strictly 
executed,  the  people  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  slaves.  These 
laws  are  for  the  public  good,  and  their  severity  ensures  their  observ- 
ance. **  The  Japanese,"  he  tells  us,  '*  hate  and  detest  the  inhuman 
traffic  in  slaves,  carried  on  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  cruelty  with  which 
these  poor  creatures  are  treated." 

In  common  with  Kiimpfer  he  admires  and  extols  the  immutability  '^^ 
of  the  Japanese  laws  and  customs ;  but  this  seems  hardly  so  l^ti-    ] 
mate  a  subject  of  eulogy  as  the  peace  in  which  the  empire  is  kept, 
the  plenty  which  is  said  to  prevail,*  and  it«  freedom  as  well  from 
internal  feuds,  political  or  religious,  as  from  foreign  encroachments. 

Thunberg's  Flora  Japonica  describes  about'  a  thousand  species,"^ 
of  which  upwards  of  three  hundred  were  new.  In  the  preface 
to  it,  he  speaks  of  the  Japanese  Islands  as  chiefly  hills  and 
valleys,  with  high  mountains.  Plains  and  meadows  are  rare.  The 
soil  is  now  clayey  and  now  sandy.  The  summer  heat  is  great,  espe- 
cially in  July  and  August,  sometimes  one  hundred  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  scarcely  tolerable  but  for  the  breeze.  In  winter  the  ther- 
mometer, even  in  the  most  southern  parts,  falls  many  degrees  below 
the  freezing-point,  especially  with  the  wind  from  the  north  and  west, 
with  ice  and  snow,  which  on  the  highest  mountains  remains  all  the 
7car  round.  The  changes  in  the  weather  are  great  and  sudden ; 
violent  storms  with  thunder  and  lightning  are  common.  The  raim 
are  abundant  throughout  the  year,  and  especially  so  in  spring  anu 
Bummcr*whenceinpart  the  fertility  of  Japan,  mainly  due,  however, 
to  careful  cultivation. 

♦  This  plenty  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  famine,  scarcity  and  distress, 
frequently  noted  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  as  prevailing  during  the  civU 
wars  of  their  time  ;  yet,  even  at  present,  occasional  seasons  of  scarcity  seen 
to  occur. 
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Soon  after  Thunberg's  departure,  he  liad  a  worthy  suooeBSor,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Isaac  Titsingh,  the  first  director  at  Desima  nnce 
the  time  of  Caron  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  any  information 
about  Japan.  Born  about  1640,  Titsingh  had  entered  early  into 
the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  After  seven  years' 
residence  at  Batavia,  he  was  sent  to  Desima,  as  director,  where  he 
arrived  August  15th,  1779,  and  remained  till  iJovember  29th,  1780, 
when  he  returned  to  Batavia.  He  came  back  again  to  Japan 
August  12th,  1781,  and  remained  till  November  Gth,  1783,  the 
war  between  Holland  and  England,  growing  out  of  the  American 
revolution,  having  prevented  the  arrival  of  any  ships  from  Ba- 
tavia during  the  year  1782  —  an  event  of  which  Titsingh  took 
advantage  to  stipulate  for  a  considerable  advance  in  the  price  of 
Dutch  imports,  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years.  He  reached  Nagasaki 
a  third  time,  August  18th,  1784,  but  left  again  November  20th  of 
the  same  year.  During  his  first  and  sci*ond  visits  he  made  the 
journey  to  Jcdo  as  Dutch  ambassador,  where  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing several  friends,  particularly  Kutsuka  Saman^  prince  of  Tamba, 
who  had  learned  Dutch,  which  he  wrote  tolerably  well,  with  whom, 
and  other  Japanese  friends,  Titsingh  kept  up  a  correspondence  fijr 
some  time  after  leaving  the  country. 

During  his  residence  in  Japan  he  made  a  valuable  collection  of 
Japanese  curiosities,  including  many  Japanese  books,  and  he  also 
brought  home  with  him  translations  of  some  of  these  books,  made 
by  aid  of  Japanese  interpreters  attached  to  the  factory  at  Desima, 
whose  interpretations,  given  viva  voce,  ho  wrote  out  in  Dutch :  foi 
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tliough  TitsiDgb  knew  enough  of  Japanese  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
versation, he  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  the  written  language, 
nor  to  have  been  able  to  read  Chinese,  of  which  the  characters  ar« 
largely,  and,  indeed,  chiefly,  employed  in  most  Japanese  works  of 
much  pretensions.  **  I  found,"  he  says,  '*  among  the  interpreters 
belonging  to  our  factory,  four  individuals  sufficiently  well-informed 
for  my  purpose ;  a  fifth  had  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  medicine,  in 
which  he  had  made  rapid  progress,  in  consequence  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  him  by  Dr.  Thunberg.  Far  from  finding  them  suspi- 
cious and  reluctant,  as  Europeans  are  usually  pleased  to  represent 
these  persons,  in  order  to  palliate  their  own  indolence,  they  mani- 
fested, on  the  contrary,  an  eagerness  to  procure  for  me  every  prac- 
ticable information,  to  consult,  in  various  matters  beyond  their 
capacity,  the  best  informed  individuals  among  the  magistrates  and 
clergy,  and  to  furnish  me  with  books  which  might  serve  as  a  guide 
to  my  labors." 

After  leaving  Japan,  Titsingh  was  governor  at  the  Dutch  factory 
at  Chinsurah,  in  Bengal,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir 
William  Jones.  In  1704  he  was  sent,  with  Van  Braam,  on  a  Dutch 
embassy  to  Pekin,  with  the  design  to  counterwork  the  English  em- 
bassy of  Lord  Macartney ;  but  this  residence  in  China  was  limited 
to  a  few  months. 

Keturning  to  Europe,  after  a  residence  in  the  East  of  thirty-  ' 
three  years,  Titsingh  designed  to  publish  the  result  of  his  Japanese 
researches,  in  both  Dutch  and  French ;  but,  before  having  done  it, 
he  died  at  Paris,  in  1812,  leaving  his  large  fortune  and  his  collec- 
tions and  manuscripts  to  an  only  child  of  his,  by  an  Eastern  woman, 
by  whom  the  fortune  was  soon  spent,  and  the  manuscripts  and  curi- 
osities sold  and  scattered,  though  some  of  them  ultimately  fell  into 
appreciating  hands.* 

*  See  a  notice  of  Titsingh's  collection,  by  Remosat,  in  ^fbuveau  Melangei 
Aiiatique,  vol.  i.     It  included,  besides  the  works  since  published,  a  manu-      : 
script  history  of  Japan,  in  eighty  volumes  (Japanese  volumes  are  quite     I 
thin),  also,  a  Chinese  Japanese  encyclopiedia,  several  copies  of  a  large  map  of      ' 
Japan,  colored  drawings  of  plants,  several  botanicnl  treatises,  with  wood  cuts, 
yery  well  done,  &c.,  &o.   The  encyclopaedia  was  presented  to  the  Biblothequi 
au  Roy,  and  Remusat  has  given  a  full  analysis  of  it  in  JSPoticu  et  Extracit 
diM  ManutcripU,  voL  xi. 
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Among  his  iranslatioiis,  the  one  to  which  Titsingh  aaenbed  the* 
greatest  importance  was  that  of  the  Nipon  o  dai  itsi  Reniy  an  abridged 
Japanese  chronicle,  from  a.  c.  600  to  a.  d.  1611,  compiled  io  the 
year  1652,  and  printed  at  Miako.  Having  been  carefully  compared 
by  Klaproth  with  the  original  —  a  task,  as  he  says,  from  the  mani- 
fold defects  of  Titsingh's  version,  almost  equivaloit  to  a  new  traiui* 
lation  —  and  having  been  enriched  with  an  introduction,  a  suf^le- 
ment  and  notes,  this  work  was  published  in  1834,  in  Frrach,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  under  the  title  of 
**  Annales  des  Empereurs  du  Japan," 

Though  highly  valuable  as  a  specimen  of  what  Japanese  histories 
are,  and  though  Klaproth's  introduction  and  notes  contain  some 
carious  information,  this  performance  is,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly 
dry,  while  it  adds  but  little  to  the  abstract  given  by  Kampfer  of 
thid  or  some  other  similar  work.  A  criticism  which  Titeinfl^h  him- 
self  makes  upon  it,  in  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Tumba,  to  whom  he 
had  intended  to  dedicate  his  translation,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
going  to  show  how  little,  with  all  its  formal  precision  of  years  and 
months,  the  earlier  Japanese  chronology  is  entitled  to  historical 
respect.  **  Must  we  not  suppose,"  asks  Tit  si  ugh,  *^  that  the  Japan- 
ese, so  jealous  of  their  neighbors,  the  Chinese,  have,  in  writing 
their  own  history,  endeavored  to  fill  up  many  gaps  in  it  by  prolong- 
ing the  reigns  of  their  earlier  Duiri  ?  There  is  in  your  history  a 
period  of  one  thousund  and  sixty-one  years  occupied  by  the  reigns 
of  only  sixteen  Dairi.  The  duration  of  the  life  of  Syn'mu,  of  the 
reigns  of  Ko^n,  of  Set-sum,  and  the  life  of  Osin,  appear  altogether 
improbable.  The  first  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years.  The  second  reigned  one  hundred  and  two  years,  the 
third  ninety-nine  years.  The  last  lived  one  hundred  and  ten  years. 
These  statements  are  too  extraordinary  to  be  blindly  believed 
Grant,  even,  that  a  chaste  and  frugal  way  of  living  may  have 
secured  for  these  princes  a  very  advanced  age,  but  how  does  it 
happen  that,  after  Nin-tok'ten-o  [the  seventeenth  Dairi],  none  ex- 
ceeded the  ordinary  limit  of  human  life?" 

The  Japanese  still  cling  with  tenacity  to  the  formal  recognition 
L  of  the  absolute  rights  of  the  Dairi.     With  as  much  warmth  as  a 
loyal  Englishman  would  exhibit  in  maintaining  the  actual  sover- 
eignty of  Queen  Victoria,  they  insisted  to  Titsingh — and  the  sami 
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•  thing  aflerwards  occurred  to  Golownin  —  that  Europeans  were  mis- 
taken in  applying  the  term  "  emperor "  to  the  Siogun,  the  Dairi 
being  the  only  legal  emperor,  and  the  Siogun  but  an  officer  to  whom    . 
the  Dairi  had  entrusted  the  administration.* 

The  annual  visit  of  the  Siogun  to  the  Dairi,  made  in  Caron's 
time,  had  been  discontinued;  but  mutual  embassies  are  still  ex- 
changed* and  the  envoys  sent  from  the  Dairi  are  received  by  the 
Siogun  as  if  they  were  the  Dairi  himself.  The  Siogun  goes  to 
meet  them,  and  conducts  them  to  the  hall  of  audience,  where  he 
performs  the  kitu,  bending  before  them  till  his  head  touches  the 
mats,  as  if  they  were  the  very  Dairi.  This  homage  finished,  the 
Siogun  resumes  his  rank,  and  the  ambassadors  then  perform  the 
kotu  to  him.  During  their  stay  they  are  entertained  by  two  per- 
sons, who,  from  the  allowance  made  for  it,  find  this  office  very 
lucrative.  The  ambassadors  also  receive  rich  presents,  not  only  at 
Jedo,  but  all  along  the  route,  and  the  attendance  upon  this  service, 
even  in  an  inferior  capacity,  is  so  lucrative  as  to  l>e  eagerly  ooveted 
by  the  poor  courtiers  of  the  Dairi.  Titsingh  encountered  one  of 
these  embassies  on  his  return  from  Jedo  in  1782,  and  was  obliged 
to  stop  a  whole  day,  and  to  lodge  in  a  citizen's  house,  all  the  horses, 
porters  and  inns,  being  taken  up  by  the  embassy.  However  poor 
and  powerless,  the  courtiers  of  the  Dairi  still  enjoy  all  the  outward 
observances  of  superior  rank.  The  first  princes  of  the  empire  must 
pay  them  the  homage  of  the  kitu,  and  must  lay  aside  their  two 
Bwords  in  their  presence.  For  this  reason,  these  princes,  in  going 
Hud  returning  to  Jedo,  carefully  avoid  passing  through  Miako. 

A  more  interesting  publication,  from  the  manuscript  of  Titsingh, 
and  one  which  appeared  earlier,  is  Memoirs  of  the  Djojouns^  which 
had  itself  been  preceded  by  a  number  of  other  pieces,  translations 

*  Theoretically  the  Siogun  is  but  an  inferior  officer  at  the  court  of  the 
Dairi.  The  first  rank  belongs  to  the  Kwunbak,  who  represents  the  Dairi 
when  that  dignity  devolves  on  a  woman  or  a  child.  The  Siogun,  it  is  said, 
cannot  hold  this  offi?e.  It  was  assumed,  however,  by  Taiko-sania,  and  even 
conferred  by  him  on  his  presumptive  heir.  Ordinarily  the  TV//  zio  */ai  «», 
or  president  of  the  council,  is  the  first  officer  ;  then  f«»llow  the  Sa  dui  xin  and 
On  lai  si'u  cfficers  of  the  left  and  of  the  ri;;ht  hand.  TheHC  constitute  the 
Dairi's  council,  and  tlieoretically  the  Siogun  can  do  nothing  without  their 
consent  It  is  esteemed  a  great  honor  to  the  Siogun  to  receive  even  the  thir^ 
of  these  titles. 
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and  originals.*  These  memoirs  profess  to  be  compiled  from  Japan-  * 
cse  manuscripts,  of  which  Titsingh  gives  the  following  account 
^  Since  the  accession  of  Gongin,  founder  of  the  present  dynasty, 
the  printing  of  any  work  relating  to  the  government  has  been 
prohibited.  The  curious,  however,  possess  manuscript  accounts 
of  all  the  remarkable  events  that  have  occurred.  These  manu- 
Boriptfi  are  in  great  request.  The  conduct  of  persons  of  elevated 
rank  is  sometimes  as  freely  censured  in  them  as  it  would  bo  in  any 
country  in  Europe.  The  obstructions  which  the  government  throws 
in  the  way  of  the  publication  of  historical  works  prevent  these 
works  from  being  known,  and  thus  obviate  whatever  might  make 
an  obnoxious  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  endanger 
the  interests  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  as  well  as  the  tranquillity  of 
the  empire.  From  some  of  these  manuscripts  are  extracted  the 
particulars  here  submitted  to  the  public.  The  Japanese,  to  whom 
they  belong,  keep  them  carefully  concealed,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  a  sight  of  them.  If  I  was  fortimate  enough  to  obtain  the 
communication  of  those  from  which  I  have  extracted  such  curious 
notes,  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  the  ardent  zeal  with  which  my  friends 
assisted  me  in  all  my  researches."  M.  Abel  Remusat,  the  learned 
Orientalist,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  French  publisher,  prefixed 
some  preliminary  observations  to  this  publication,  observes  that, 
"  Thanks  to  the  pains  M.  Titsingh  has  taken,  we  shall  outstrip  the 
Japanese  themselves,  and,  by  an  extraordinary  singularity,  we  shall 
be  earlier  and  better  informed  than  they  concerning  the  events  of 
their  own  history."  This  publication  in  Europe  of  Japanese  his- 
tory is  not,  however,  so  much  a  singularity  as  ]\I.  llemusat  seems  to 
suppose.  The  liaitters  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  furnished  contem- 
porary details  of  Japanese  history  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  seventy  years,  and  including  the  establishment  of  the  present 
system  of  government,  far  more  full  and  authentic,  we  may  well 
believe,  than  anything  which  the  Japanese  themselves  possess,  and 
far  exceeding  anything  contained  in  this  book  of  Titsingh's,  whom 
M.  llemusat,  perhaps  in  rather  too  complimentary  a  spirit,  places 

*  There  is  no  such  consonant  as  Dj  in  Japanese,  and  the  proper  reading  ic 
not  Djogoun,  but  Siogun.  An  English  translation,  including  both  tha 
Memoirs  of  the  Djogouns  and  the  other  pieces,  was  published  at  London,  Im 
1822,  with  the  title  of  IixusiBAnoirs  or  Japav. 
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on  a  level  with  Kampfer,  and*in  advance  of  Thonberg,  as  a  contrib* 
utor  to  our  knowledge  of  Japan. 

The  memoirs  of  the  Djogouns,  made  up  of  detached  fragments,  in 
general  very  jejune,  contain,  however,  a  few  anecdotes,  which 
serve  to  illustrate  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  Japanese.  The 
Kubo-Sama  reigning  in  Kiimpfer's  time  is  stated  to  have  been 
stubbed,  in  1709,  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Dairi,  because, 
being  childless,  he  persisted  in  selecting  as  his  successor  a  person 
very  disagreeable  to  all  the  princes  —  an  act  which  causes  her 
memory  to  be  held  in  high  honor. 

One  of  the  longest  of  these  fragments  relates  to  an  alleged  con- 
spiracy, in  the  year  1767,  against  the  reigning  Siogun,  for  which  a 
number  of  persons  suffered  death.  There  is,  also,  an  account  of  an 
extensive  volcanic  eruption,  which  took  place  in  September,  1783, 
in  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Nipon,  in  the  province  of  Sinano, 
north-west  of  Jedo,  and  north  of  Osaka.  The  mountain  Asama  vom- 
ited sand,  ashes,  and  pumice-stones  ;  the  rivers  flowing  from  it  were 
heated  boiling-hot,  and  their  dammed-up  waters  inundated  the 
country.  Twenty-seven  villages  were  swallowed  up,  and  many  peo- 
ple perished. 

The  councillor  of  state,  Tonoma-yamossin,  was  assassinated  the 
next  year  (1784),  in  the  emperor's  palace  ;  but  of  this  event,  and  of 
others  connected  with  it,  Titsingh  gives  a  fuller  explanation  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Japanese  Marriage  Ceremonies,  He  there  in- 
forms us  that  '*  though  many  Japanese  of  the  highest  distinction, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  matters  of  government,  still  con- 
sider Japan  as  the  first  empire  of  the  world,  and  care  but  little 
for  what  passes  out  of  it,  yet  such  persons  are  denominated  by  the 
more  enlightened  Inoetzi'nO'Kajoru  —  that  is,  *  Frogs  in  a  well'  — 
a  metaphorical  expression,  which  signifies  that  when  they  look  up 
they  can  see  no  more  of  the  sky  than  what  the  small  circumference 
of  the  well  allows  them  to  perceive."  Of  this  more  enlightened 
party  was  the  extraordinary  councillor,  Matsdaira  Tsu,  who  pro- 
posed, in  1769,  the  building  of  ships  and  junks  suitable  for  foicign 
voyages ;  but  this  plan  was  put  a  stop  to  by  his  death. 

Tango-no-kami^  the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  one  of  this  mora 
liberal  party,  with  whom  Titsingh,  while  director,  kept  up  a  secret 
intercourse,  proposed  to  him,  in  1783,  to  bring  carpenters  from  Ba 
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tavia,  to  instruct  the  Japanese  in  builAing  vessel?,  especially  for  tlie 
transport  of  copper  from  Osaka  to  Nagasaki,  in  which  service  many 
Japanese  vessels  had  been  lost,  with  their  cargoes ;  but  this  Tlt^ingh 
knew  to  be  impossible,  as  skilful  carpenters  were  too  rare  at  Bata- 
via  to  be  spared,  lie  therefore  proposed  to  take  with  him,  on  his 
return  to  Batavia,  a  number  of  Japanese  to  be  instructed  there; 
but  the  prohibition  against  any  native  leaving  the  country  proved 
an  insurmountable  obstacle.  He  then  promised  to  have  a  model 
ship  built  at  Batavia,  and  conveyed  to  Nagasaki,  which  was  done 
by  himself,  on  his  last  visit  to  Japan ;  but  the  assassination  of 
Tonoma,  above  mentioned,  which  had  happened  during  his  absence 
at  Batavia,  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  that  had  been  formed  of  a  mod- 
ification in  the  exclusive  policy  of  the  Japanese. 

This  Tonoma  (son  of  Tonomo,  ordinary  councillor,  and  uncle  of 
the  Siogun)  was,  according  to  Titsingh's  account,  a  young  man  of 
uncommon  merit  and  liberal  ideas,  and  the  anti-frog-in-a-well 
party  flattered  themselves  that  when  he  should  succeed  his  father, 
he  would,  as  they  expressed  it,  **  widen  the  road."  Aft«r  his  ap- 
pointment as  extraordinary  councillor,  he  and  his  father  incurred, 
as  Titsingh  states,  the  hatred  of  the  grandees  of  the  court,  by  intro- 
ducing various  innovations,  which  the  "  Frogs  in  a  well  "  censured 
as  detrimental  to  the  empire.  It  was  to  this  feeling  that  his  assas- 
sination was  ascribed,  a  crime  which  put  an  cud  to  the  hopes  which 
had  begun  to  be  entertained,  of  seeing  Japan  opened  to  foreigners, 
and  of  its  inhabitants  being  allowed  to  visit  other  countries. 

The  appetite  for  foreign  knowledge  which  Thunberg  had  noticed, 
was  also  observed  by  Titsingh.  *•  During  my  residence  in  Japan," 
so  he  writes  in  the  above  quoted  Introduction,  "  several  persons  of 
quality,  at  Jedo,  Miako,  and  Osaka,  applied  themselves  assiduously 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Dutch  language,  and  the  reading  of  our 
books.  The  prince  of  Sat^uma,  father-in-law  of  the  present  Djo- 
goun,  used  our  alphabet  to  express  in  his  letters  what  he  wished  a 
third  person  not  to  understand.  The  surprising  progress  made  by 
the  prince  of  Tamba,  by  Katsagawa  IJozun,  physician  to  the  Djo- 
goun,  and  Nakawa  Simnau,  physician  to  the  prince  of  Wakassa,* 

*  These  two  were  the  very  pupils  of  Thunberg,  though  he  writes  theU 
names  somewhat  difi'erently. 
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and  several  others,  enabled  them  to  express  themselves  more  clearly 
than  many  Portuguese,  born  and  bred  among  us  at  Batavia.  Con- 
sidering the  short  period  of  our  residence  [he  means,  apparently, 
the  stay  of  the  Dutch  embassy]  at  Jedo,  such  proficiency  cannot 
but  excite  astonishment  and  admiration.  The  privilege  of  corre- 
sponding with  the  Japanese,  above  mentioned,  and  of  sending  tbam 
back  their  answers  corrected,  without  the  letters  being  opened  by 
the  government,  allowed  through  the  special  ficvor  of  the  worthy 
governor,  Tango-no-Kamiy  facilitated  to  them  the  learning  of  1 
Dutch." 

In  1786,  the  reigning  Siogun,  Ye-Fasou,  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  an  adopted  son,  Yeye-Nari,  who  was  his  distant  cousin,  being  a 
great-grandson  of  his  great-grandfather.  This  prince  was  married 
to  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Sat^uma,  and  that  is  stated  to  have 
been  a  principal  reason  for  his  adoption,  it  b«ing  the  policy  of  the 
Sioguns  thus  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  most  powerful  princes. 
The  reigning  family  is  thus  allied  to  the  princes  of  Kaga,  Satsuma, 
Yetsisen,  Naugato,  and  Oxu,  while  the  houses  of  Voari,  Kiusiu, 
and  Mino,  are  descended  from  the  sons  of  Gongin,  from  among 
whom,  in  case  of  failure  of  heirs,  the  Siogun  is  selected.  These 
princes  of  the  first  class,  notwithstanding  the  jealous  supremacy  of 
the  emperors,  still  retain  certain  privileges.  According  to  Titsingh, 
they  enjoy  absolute  power  in  their  own  palaces,  with  the  right  of 
life  and  death  over  their  dependents ;  nor,  in  case  they  commit 
crimes,  has  the  emperor  any  authority  to  put  them  to  death.  He 
can  only,  with  the  Dairi*s  assistance,  compel  them  to  resign  in  favor 
of  their  sons. 

In  1788,  a  terrible  fire  occurred  at  Miako,  by  which  almost  the 
entire  city,  including  the  palace  of  the  Dairi,  was  destroyed.  The 
particulars  of  this  event  were  communicated  to  Titsingh  by  his 
Japanese  correspondents. 

Early  in  1793,  the  summit  of  the  Oun  zen  ga  dak  (High  moun- 
tain of  warm  springs),  in  the  province  of  Fisen,  west  of  Simabara, 
sank  entirely  down.  Torrents  of  boiling  water  issued  from  all 
parts  of  the  deep  cavity  thus  formed,  and  a  vapor  arose  like  thick 
vnoke.  Three  weeks  after,  there  was  an  eruption  from  a  crater, 
about  half  a  league  from  the  summit.  The  lava  ifoon  reached  the 
loot  of  the  mountain,  and  in  a  few  days  the  country  was  in  flama 
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for  miles  around.  A  month  after,  the  whole  island  of  Kinriu  mui 
shaken  bj  an  earthquake,  felt  principally,  however,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Simabara.  It  reduced  that  part  of  the  provizioe  of 
Figo  opposite  Simabara  to  a  deplorable  condition,  and  even  altered 
the  whole  outline  of  the  coast,  sinking  many  vessels  which  lay  in 
the  harbors.  This  is  the  event  of  the  latest  date  mentioned  by 
Titsingh.  A  plan  of  the  eruption,  furnished  by  one  of  his  Jap- 
anese correspondents,  also  one  of  the  eruption  in  Sinano,  in  1783, 
is  given  in  the  "  Illustrations  of  Japan." 

The  matter  upon  which  Titsingh  throws  the  most  light  is  the 
marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Japanese,  as  to  whidi  he 
gives  a  translation,  or,  rather,  an  abridgment,  of  two  Chinese  works, 
received  as  authority  in  Japan,  as  to  the  etiquette  to  be  observed 
on  these  occasions,  at  the  same  time  noting  the  variations  intro- 
duced by  the  Japanese. 

The  system  of  Japanese  manners,  being  based  on  that  of  the 
Chinese,  abounds  in  punctilios,  and  the  higher  the  rank  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  the  more  these  punctilios  are  multiplied.  This 
applies  to  marriages,  as  to  other  things.  The  treatise  which  Tit- 
singh  follows  relates  only  to  the  marriages  of  what  we  should 
call  the  middle  class  (including  merchants,  artisans,  &c.),  who, 
though  often  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  hold  in  Japan  much 
the  same  subordinate  position  held  prior  to  the  French  revolution 
by  the  corresponding  class  in  France. 

With  persons  of  high  rank,  marriages  are  made  entirely  from 
family  convenience ;  even  with  those  of  the  middle  cla&j  they  are 
also  much  based  on  prudential  conhiderations.  Formerly,  the 
bridegroom  never  saw  the  bride  till  she  entered  his  house,  which 
she  does,  preceded  by  a  woman  bearing  a  lantern,  which  originally 
served  the  bridegroom  to  catch  his  first  glimpse  of  the  bride,  and, 
if  he  did  not  like  her  looks,  the  match  might  be  broken  off,  and  the 
bride  sent  home.  "  Such  cases,'*  says  Titsingh,  •*  formerly  occurred ; 
but  at  present,  beauty  is  held  in  much  less  estimation  than  for- 
tune and  high  birth  —  advantages  to  which  people  would  once 
have  been  ashamed  to  attach  so  much  value,  and  the  custom  has 
been  by  degrees  entirely  laid  aside,  on  account  of  the  mortification 
which  it  must  give  to  the  bride.  At  present,  when  a  young  man 
has  any  intention  of  marrying  a  female,  whom  he  deems  likely, 
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ftom  the  situation  of  her  parents,  to  be  a  suitable  match,  he  first 
seeks  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her.  If  he  likes  her  person,  a  mediator, 
selected  from  among  his  married  friends,  is  sent  to  negotiate  a 
match.  People  of  quality  have  neither  lantern  nor  mediator, 
because  the  parents  affiance  the  children  in  infancy,  and  marriage 
always  follows.  Should  it  so  happen  that  the  husband  dislikes  the 
wife,  he  takes  as  many  concubines  as  he  pleases.  This  is  also  the 
case  among  persons  of  the  inferior  classes.  The  children  are 
adopted  by  the  wife,  who  is  respected  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  which  she  is  either  the  actual  or  nominal  mother." 

Formerly  the  bride  was  not  allowed,  in  case  of  the  bridegroom's 
death  before  the  consummation  of  the  nuptials,  to  marry  again.  A 
moving  story  is  told  of  a  romantic  Japanese  young  lady,  who,  being 
urged  by  her  friends  to  a  second  betrothal,  to  avoid  such  a  sacrifice 
of  her  delicacy,  cut  off"  her  hair,  and,  when  that  would  not  answer, 
her  nose  also.  But  this  antique  constancy  has,  in  these  latter 
depraved  times  —  depraved  in  Japan  as  well  as  elsewhere  —  en- 
tirely disappeared,  as  well  among  the  nobility  as  the  common 
people. 

The  match  having  been  agreed  upon,  the  bridegroom's  father 
sends  a  present  —  nothing  is  done  in  Japan  without  presents 
— to  the  bride's  father.  The  bearer,  accompanied  by  the  mediator, 
delivers  not  only  the  presents  and  a  written  list  or  invoice  of  them, 
but  a  complimentary  message  also.  For  these  presents  a  written 
receipt  is  given,  and,  three  days  after,  the  bearer  and  thoso  who 
attended  him  are  complimented  by  a  counter  present. 

The  following  articles  are  then  got  ready  at  the  bride's  house  by 
the  way  of  outfit:  A  white  wedding-dress,  embroidered  with 
gold  or  silver ;  four  other  dresses,  one  with  a  red,  a  second  with 
a  black  ground,  one  plain  white,  a  fourth  plain  yellow ;  a  num- 
ber of  gowns,  both  lined  and  single,  and  all  the  other  requisites 
of  a  wardrobe,  as  girdles,  bathing-gowns,  under  robes,  both  fine  and 
coarse,  a  thick  furred  robe  for  a  bed-gown ;  a  mattress  to  sleep 
on  ;  bed-clothes;  pillows;  gloves;  carpets;  bed-curtains;  a  silk  cap; 
a  furred  cotton  cap ;  long  and  short  towels ;  a  cloak  ;  a  covering  for 
a  norimou ;  a  bag  with  a  mixture  of  bran,  wheat  and  dried  herbs,  to 
be  used  in  washing  the  face  ;  also,  a  bag  of  toothpicks,  some  skeins 
of  thin  twine,  made  of  twisted  paper,  for  tying  up  the  hair ;  a  small 
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luuid-mirror ;  a  little  box  of  medicines ;  a  small  packet  of  tbe  bert 
oolombao,  for  painting  the  lips ;  several  kinds  of  paper  for  doii^ 
up  packages ;  also  paper  for  writing  letters ;  a  Judlo  (a  kind  of 
harp) ;  a  samsi  (a  sort  of  guitar) ;  a  small  chest  for  hiding  paper ; 
an  inkhom;  a  pin-cushion;  several  sorts  of  needles;  a  box  of 
combs ;  a  mirror  with  its  stand ;  a  mixture  for  blacking  the  tectk 
(the  distinguishing  mark  of  married  women  in  Japan,  some  blaek- 
ening  them  the  moment  thcj  are  married,  and  others  when  thoj 
become  pregnant) ;  curling-tongs  for  the  hair ;  scissors ;  a  letter- 
case  ;  a  case  of  razors ;  several  small  boxes,  varnished  or  made  of 
osier ;  dusters ;  a  caw  of  articles  for  dressing  the  hair ;  an  iron 
ibr  smoothing  linen ;  a  large  osier  basket  to  hold  the  linen ; 
«  tub  with  handles;  a  small  dagger,  with  a  white  sheath, 
in  a  little  bag  (thought  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  and  to  pre* 
jscrve  from  infectious  exhalations  —  a  quality  ascribed  also  to  the 
;swords  worn  by  the  men) ;  complimentary  cards,  made  of  paper, 
variously  colored,  and  gilt  or  silvered  at  the  ends,  to  tie 
round  presents ;  nosiy  a  species  of  edible  sea-weed,  of  which 
sinuU  pieces  are  attached  to  every  congratulatory  present;  silk 
thread ;  a  small  tub  to  hold  flax  ;  several  slender  bamboos,  used  in 
hanging  out  clothes  to  dry ;  circular  fans ;  common  fans ;  fire-tu- 
reens ;  and  —  what  certainly  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  bridal  out- 
fit of  our  city  belles  —  a  small  bench  for  supporting  the  elbows 
.^^vgticn  the  owner  has  nothing  to  do  !  Several  books  are  also  added, 
•M'^nis  and  stories,  moral  precepts,  a  book  on  the  duties  of  woman 
iiKihc  married  state,  and  another  —  the  very  one  we  are  now  giv- 
iij^  An  abstract  of —  on  the  etiquette  of  the  marriage  ceremony, 
^e  different  kinds  of  dressing-tables  are  also  provided,  containing 
maaj  of  the  above-mentioned  articles ;  also  a  number  of  other  house- 
k^ping  utensils. 

When  these  things  are  ready,  the  mediator  and  his  wife  are 
ilU^ited  to  the  house  of  the  bride*s  father,  and  entertained  there.  A 
lucky  day  is  selected  for  sending  the  above-mentioned  articles,  ac- 
companied by  a  written  list,  to  the  bridegroom's  house.  The 
mediator  is  pxeseot  to  assist  in  receiving  them,  and  a  formal  receipt 
19.  givQn,  as  well  as  refreshments  and  presents  to  the  bearers  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  articles  brought 
:^  Qjk  the.daj  fixed  for  the  marriage,  an  intelligent  female  senrani 
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of  the  second  class*  is  sent  to  the  house  of  the  bride  to  attend  her^ 
and  the  bride^s  father,  having  invited  ail  his  kinsfolk,  entertains 
them  previous  to  the  bride's  departure. 

The  bridal  party  sets  out  in  norimons,  the  mediator's  wifp  first, 
then  the  bride,  then  the  bride's  mother,  and,  finally,  her  father, 
fhe  mediator  has  already  preceded  them  to  the  bridegroom's 
house.  The  bride  is  dressed  in  white  (white  being  the  color  for 
mourning  among  the  Japanese),  being  considered  as  thenceforward 
dead  to  her  parents. 

If  all  the  ceremonies  are  to  be  observed,  there  should  be  stationed, 
at  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  an  old 
woman,  and  on  the  left  an  old  man,  each  with  a  mortar  containing 
some  rice-cakes.  As  the  bride's  norimon  reaches  the  house,  they 
begin  to  pound  their  respective  mortars,  the  man  saying,  "  A  thou 
sand  years!"  the  woman,  "  Ten  thousand!" — allusions  to  the 
reputed  terms  of  life  of  the  crane  and  the  tortoise  thus  invoked  for 
the  bride.  As  the  norimon  passes  between  them,  the  man  pours  his 
cakes  into  the  woman's  mortar,  and  both  pound  together.  What  is 
thus  pounded  is  moulded  into  two  cakes,  which  are  put  one  upon 
another  and  receive  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  toko  t  of  the  room 
where  the  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated. 

The  norimon  is  met  within  the  passage  by  the  bridegroom,  who 
stands  in  his  dress  of  ceremony  ready  to  receive  it.  There  is  also  a 
womun  seated  there  with  a  lantern,  and  several  others  behind  her 
It  was,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  light  of  this  lantern  that  for- 
merly the  groom  first  saw  his  bride,  and,  if  dissatisfied  with  her, 
exercised  his  right  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  ceremony.  The  bride, 
on  seeing  the  bridegroom,  reaches  to  him,  through  the  front  window 
of  her  norimon,  her  marmori,  t  and  he  hands  it  to  a  female  servant 

*  There  are  three  classes  of  women-servants.  Those  of  the  first  class  make 
the  clothes  of  the  mistress,  dress  her  hair,  and  keep  her  apartments  in  order. 
Tliose  of  the  second  wait  on  her  at  mt^als,  accompany  her  when  she  goes 
abroad,  and  attend  to  other  domestic  duties.  Those  of  the  third  are  employed 
in  cooking  and  various  menial  offices. 

t  The  toko,  as  already  described  in  Chap,  xxxii. ,  is  a  sort  of  recess,  or  open 
closet,  opposite  the  entrance,  considered  the  most  honorable  place  in  the 
room.  The  above  ceremony  might  call  to  mind  the  confarralio  of  the 
ftncient  Roman  marriage. 

t  Xhid  is  a  small,  square  or  oblong  bag,  containing  a  small  image  of  metal. 
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who  takes  it  into  the  apartment  prepared  for  the  wedding  and 
hangs  it  up.  The  bride  is  also  led  to  her  apartment,  the  womao 
with  the  lantern  preceding. 

The  marriage  being  now  about  to  take  place,  the  bride  is  led,  by 
one  of  her  waiting- women,  into  the  room  where  it  is  to  be  cele- 
brated, and  is  seated  there  with  two  female  attendants  on  either 
side.  The  bridegroom  then  leaves  his  room  and  comes  into  this 
apartment.  No  other  persons  are  present  except  the  mediator  and 
his  wife.  The  formality  of  the  marriage  consists  in  drinking 
saki  after  a  particular  manner.  The  saki  is  poured  out  by  two 
young  girls,  one  of  whom  is  called  the  male  butterfly,  and  the  other 
the  female  butterfly,  — appellations  derived  from  their  siisu,  or 
saki-jugs,  each  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  paper  butterfly.  As 
these  insects  always  fly  about  in  pairs,  it  is  intended  to  intimate 
that  so  the  husband  and  wife  ought  to  be  continually  together,  llie 
male  butterfly  always  pours  out  the  saki  to  be  drank,  but,  before 
doing  so,  turns  a  little  to  the  left,  when  the  female  butterfly  pours 
from  her  jug  a  little  saki  into  the  jug  of  the  other,  who  then  pro- 
ceeds to  pour  out  for  the  ceremony.  For  drinking  it,  three  bowls 
arc  used,  placed  on  a  tray  or  waiter,  one  within  the  other.  The 
bride  takes  the  uppermost,  holds  it  in  both  hands,  while  some  siiki 
is  poured  into  it,  sips  a  little,  three  several  times,  and  then  hands 
it  to  the  groom,  lie  drinks  three  times  in  like  manner,  puts  the 
bowl  under  the  third,  takes  the  second,  hands  it  to  be  filled,  drinks 
out  of  it  three  times,  and  passes  it  to  the  bride.  She  drinks  three 
times,  puts  the  second  bowl  under  the  fir^t,  takes  the  third,  holds  it 
to  be  filled,  drinks  three  times,  and  then  hands  it  to  the  groom,  who 
does  the  same,  and  afterwards  puts  this  bowl  under  the  first. 
This  ceremony  constitutes  the  marriage.  The  bride's  parents,  who 
meanwhile  were  in  another  room,  being  informed  that  this  ceremony 
is  over,  come  in,  as  do  the  bridegroom's  parentis  md  brothers,  and 
seat  themselves  in  a  certain  order.  The  saki,  with  other  refresh- 
ments interspersed,  is  then  served,  by  the  two  butterflies,  to  these 
relations  of  the  married  parties  in  a  prescribed  order,  indicated  by 
the  mediator ;  the  two  families,  by  this  ceremony,  extending,  as  it 

wood  or  etone,  supposed  to  operate  as  a  sort  of  amulet,  something  like  the 
medicine-bag  of  our  North  American  Indians. 
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were,  to  each  other  the  alliance  already  contracted  between  the 
bride  and  bridegroom. 

Next  follows  the  delivery  of  certain  presents  on  the  part  of  the 
bride  to  the  bridegroom,  his  relatives  and  the  servants  of  the  house- 
hold. These  are  brought  by  a  female,  who  arranges  them  in  order 
in  an  adjoining  room,  and  hands  written  lists  of  them  to  the  medi- 
ator, who  passes  it  to  the  bridegroom's  father,  who,  having  received 
the  paper,  returns  thanks,  then  reads  the  lists  aloud,  and  again 
returns  thanks. 

The  bridegroom  then  presents  the  bride  with  two  robes,  one  with 
a  red  and  the  other  with  a  black  ground,  embroidered  with  gold  or 
silver.  The  bride  retires,  puts  on  these  robes,  and  again  returns. 
Be  fresh  ments  of  a  peculiar  kind  then  follow,  the  bride,  to  spare  hex 
bashfulness,  being  suflfered  to  eat  in  a  room  by  herself. 

This  entertainment  over,  the  parents  of  the  bride  prepare  to 
leave  her.  They  are  accompanied  by  those  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
by  the  bride  herself,  to  the  door ;  the  bridegroom  with  two  servants 
bears  candles,  shows  the  way,  and  takes  leave  with  compliments. 

Sometimes  the  bridegroom  proceeds,  that  same  night,  with  his 
parents  and  the  mediator,  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  where 
the  contracting  of  relationship  by  drinking  saki  is  again  gone 
through  with,  the  bride  remaining  behind  in  her  husband's  house, 
where  she  is  meanwhile  entertained  by  his  brothers.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  father  of  the  bride  presents  his  new  son-in-law  with  a 
sabre.  Presents  are  also  delivered  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom 
to  the  bride's  relations. 

The  feasting  over,  the  bridegroom  and  his  parents  return  home, 
and  are  received  at  the  door  by  the  bride. 

In  making  the  bed  for  the  bride,  her  pillow  is  placed  towards  the 
north  (the  practice  followed  with  the  dead,  for  she  is  thenceforward 
to  be  considered  as  dead  to  her  parents).  Such  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  ancient  custom,  though  now  generally  disused. 

The  beds  having  been  prepared,  the  bride  is  conducted  to  hers  by 
one  of  the  women  appointed  to  attend  her,  and  the  same  person 
introduces  the  bridegroom  into  the  apartment.  The  young  couple 
are  waited  on  by  the  male  and  female  butterflies.  One  of  the 
bride's  women  sleeps  secretly  in  the  adjoining  chamber. 

The  bridal  chamber  is  abundantly  Rimished  with  all  the  numer 
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oas  MTtieles  of  the  Japanese  toilet,  incladiog  a  greater  or  Um  qpaun^ 
titj,  aooording  to  their  rank,  of  wearing  appard,  hong  oa  mofablt 
zaoks  or  dothes-horses. 

In  fiunilies  of  the  rank  of  the  governors  of  Nagasaki  the  bride 
is  portioned  with  twelve  robes,  each  upon  a  distinct  horse;  namelj, 
a  blue  robe,  for  the  first  month,  embroidered  with  fir-trees  or  bam« 
boos;  a  sea-green  robe,  for  the  second  month,  with  cherxy  flowen 
and  buttercnps ;  a  robe  of  light  red,  for  the  third  month,  with 
willows  and  cherrj-trees ;  a  robe  of  pearl  color,  for  the  fourth 
month,  embroidered  with  the  cuckoo,  and  small  spots  representing 
islands ;  a  robe  of  faint  yellow,  for  the  fifth  month,  embroidered 
with  waves  and  sword-grass ;  a  robe  of  bright  orange,  for  the  sixth 
month,  embroidered  with  melons  and  with  an  impetuous  torrent— 
the  rainj  season  fidling  m  this  and  the  previous  month;  a  white 
robe,  for  the  seventh  month,  with  kiki  flowers,  white  and  purple ;  a 
red  robe,  for  the  eighth  month,  sprinkled  with  sloe-leaves;  a 
violet  robe,  for  the  ninth  month,  embroidered  with  flowers  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  indicum,  a  very  splendid  flower ;  an  olive-colored 
robe,  for  the  tenth  month,  with  representations  of  a  road  and  ears 
of  rice  cut  oflf;  a  black  robe,  for  the  eleventh  month,  embroidered 
with  emblems  of  ice  and  icicles ;  a  purple  robe,  for  the  twcltUi 
month,  embroidered  with  emblems  of  snow.  Beyond  some  per^ 
sonal  outfit  of  this  sort,  it  is  said  not  to  be  the  custom  to  portion 
daughters. 

Next  morning  the  young  couple  take  a  warm  bath,  and  then 
breakfast  together.  Soon  after  numerous  presents  come  in,  of  which 
a  careful  account  is  kept;  the  bride  also  receives  visits  of  con- 
gratulation. The  day  after,  all  the  bridegroom's  people  are  treated 
with  cakes  in  the  apartment  of  the  bride ;  and  rice-cake,  put  up 
in  boxes,  is  sent  to  all  the  near  relations  who  did  not  attend  the 
wedding. 

After  the  expiration  of  three  days  the  bride  pays  a  visit  to  her 
parents,  preceded  by  a  present  from  her  husband,  one  corresponding 
to  which  is  sent  back  when  the  bride  returns.  All  the  preceding 
ceremonies  over,  the  bride,  accompanied  by  her  mother-in-law,  or 
w>me  aged  female  relative,  pays  a  visit  to  all  who  have  sent  her 
presents,  thanks  them,  and  offers  a  suitable  return, — a  supply  of 
suitable  presents  for  this  purpose  having  been  provided  for  her 
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berore  she  left  her  father's  house.  Seven  days  after  the  wedding, 
the  briilegroom  and  four  or  five  of  his  intimate  friends  are  iuvitcd 
by  the  parents  of  tho  bride  to  a  grand  enturtuinment.  A  feir  doyt 
after,  the  bridegroom  iiiTJtee  the  relutives  of  the  bride  to  a  Bimilar 
enteiiuiDment,  and  so  the  inatriinoQial  solcmDitiea  terminate. 

The  Japanese  have  two  ways  of  disposing  of  the  dead  —  doti,  or 
interment,  guJtso,  or  burning  —  and  persons  about  to  die  generally 
state  which  method  they  prefer. 

Of  the  funeral  ceremonies  observed  at  Nagasaki,  Titsinj^  gives 
the  following  account :  The  body,  afler  being  carefully  waahed 
by  a  liivorite  servant,  and  the  bead  shaved,  is  clothed  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  (if  a  female,  in  her  best  apparel) 
exactly  as  in  life,  except  thut  the  sash  is  tied,  not  in  a  bow, 
but  strongly  fastened  with  ttvo  knots,  to  indicate  that  it  is  never 
more  to  be  loosed.  The  body  is  then  covered  witJi  a  piece 
of  linen,  folded  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  is  placed  on  a  mat  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  tho  head  to  the  north.  Food  is  offered  to  it, 
and  all  the  family  lament. 

After  being  kept  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  body  is  placed  on  its 
knees  in  a  tulvshaped  coffin,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  square,  oblong 
box,  or  bier,  the  top  of  which  is  roof-shaped,  called  quan.  Two 
ifayi  are  also  prepared  —  wooden  tablets  of  a  peculiar  shape  and 
fashion,  containing  inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  deceased,  the 
time  of  hb  decease,  and  the  name  given  to  hira  since  that  event. 

The  ifays  and  quan,  followed  by  the  eldest  son  and  the  &mily, 
servants,  friends  and  acquaintances,  are  borne  in  a  procession,  with 
flugs,  lanterns,  &c.,  to  one  of  the  neighboring  temples,  whence,  atler 
certain  ceremonies,  in  which  the  priests  take  a  leading  part,  they 
are  carried,  by  the  relatives  only,  to  the  grave,  where  a  priest, 
while  wailing  their  arrival,  repeats  certain  hymns.  The  moment  they 
are  come,  the  tub  containing  the  body  is  tnken  out  of  the  quan  and 
deposited  in  tho  grave,  which  is  then  filled  with  earth  and  covered 
with  a  flat  stone,  which  agnin  is  covered  with  earth,  and  over  the 
whole  is  placed  the  quan  and  one  of  the  ifays,  which  is  removed  at 
the  end  of  seven  weeks,  to  make  room  for  the  sitek,  or  grave-stone. 
If  ilie  deceased  had  preferred  lo  be  burnt,  the  quan  is  taken  to  the 
summit  of  one  of  two  neighboring  mountains,  on  the  top  of  each  of 
which  is  ft  sort  of  fomace,  prepared  for  this  pnrp<we,  enolosed  in  a 
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imall  hut.  Tbe  coffin  is  Uwn  taken  from  die  qoAB,  and,  bebf 
placed  in  the  famaoe,  a  great  fire  is  kindled.  The  eUeat  Mm  ii 
provided  with  an  earthen  urn,  in  which  first  the  bones  and  then  the 
aahes  are  put,  after  which  the  month  of  the  urn  is  sealed  np. 
While  the  body  is  burning,  a  priest  recites  hynns.  The  urn  is 
then  carried  to  the  grave,  and  deposited  in  it,  and,  the  grave  being 
filled  up,  the  quan  is  placed  over  it. 

The  eldest  son  and  his  brothers  are  dressed  in  white,  in  gaxments 
of  undyed  hempen  stofi",  as  are  the  bearers,  and  all  females  attend- 
ing the  funeral,  whether  relatives  or  not ;  the  others  wear  their 
usual  dresses.  The  females  are  carried  in  norinMms,  behind  the 
male  part  of  the  procesuon,  which  proceeds  on  foot,  the  neaiesi 
relatives  coming  first.  The  eldest  daughter  takes^  precedence 
of  the  wife.  The  eldest  son  and  heir,  whether  bj  blood  or  adop- 
tion, who  is  the  chief  mourner,  wears  also  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  of 
rushes,  which  hang  about  his  shoulders,  and  in  this  attire  does  not 
recognize  nor  salute  anybody. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  relatives  in  the  ascending 
line,  and  seniors,  never  attend  the  funerals  of  their  junior  kindred, 
nor  go  into  mourning  for  them.  Thus,  if  the  second  son  should 
die,  neither  father,  mother,  uncle,  aunt,  elder  brother  nor  elder  sis- 
ter, would  attend  the  funeral. 

The  laboring  classes  are  not  required  to  go  into  mourning ;  yet 
some  of  them  do  for  two,  three,  or  four  days.  With  them  the 
burial  takes  place  after  twenty-four  hours.  With  the  upper  class 
the  mourning  b  fixed  at  fif\y  days.  It  used  to  be  twice  that  time, 
but  is  said  to  have  been  cut  down  by  Jesi  Jas  (founder  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty),  that  the  business  of  the  public  functionaries  might 
suffer  the  less  interruption.  Persons  in  mourning  stay  at  home, 
abstain  from  animal  food  of  any  description,  and  from  saki,  and 
neither  cut  their  nails  nor  shave  their  heads. 

One  of  the  ifays  is  left,  as  has  been  mentioned,  at  the  grave ;  the 
other,  during  the  period  of  mourning,  is  set  up  in  the  best  apart- 
ment of  the  house  of  the  deceased.  Sweetmeats,  fruit  and  tea,  are' 
placed  before  it,  and  morning,  noon  and  night,  food  is  offered  to  it, 
served  up  as  to  a  living  person.  Two  candles,  fixed  in  candlesticks, 
bom  by  it,  night  and  day,  and  a  lighted  lantern  is  hung  up  on 
either  side.    The  whole  housdiold,  of  both  sexes,  servants  included, 
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pray  before  it  morning  and  evening.  This  is  kept  up  for  seveQ 
weeks,  and  during  each  week,  from  the  day  of  the  death,  a  priest 
attends  and  reads  hymns  for  an  hour  before  the  ifay.  He  is  each 
time  supplied  with  ornaments,  and  paid  a  fee  of  from  five  to  six  mas. 

During  these  seven  weeks  the  son  goes  every  day,  be  the  weather 
what  it  may,  and  says  a  prayer  by  the  grave.  Ue  wears  his  rush 
hat,  through  which  he  can  see  without  being  seen,  speaks  tc 
nobody,  and  is  dressed  in  white.  With  this  exception,  and  a  cere 
monious  visit,  in  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  week,  to  the  relatives  and 
friends,  he  remains  in  his  house,  with  the  door  fastened.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  erect  a  small  hut  near  the  grave,  in  which  a  servant 
watches,  noting  down  the  names  of  all  who  come  to  visit  it. 

"When  the  seven  weeks  are  over,  the  mourner  shaves  and  dresses, 
opens  his  door,^nd  goes,  if  an  officer,  to  inform  the  governor  that 
his  days  of  mourning  are  over.  He  next  pays  a  complimentary 
visit  to  all  who  attended  the  funeral,  or  have  visited  the  grave, 
sending  them  also  a  complimentary  present.  The  sisek,  or  grave- 
stone (almost  precisely  like  those  in  use  with  us),  is  placed  over  the 
grave,  and  two  ifays,  varnished  black  and  superbly  gilt,  are  provided, 
one  of  which  is  sent  to  a  temple.  The  other  remains  at  home, 
kept  in  a  case  in  a  small  apartment,  appropriated  for  that  purpose, 
in  which  are  kept  the  ifays  of  all  the  ancestors  of  the  family.  It 
is  customary  every  morning,  after  rising  and  dressing,  to  take  the 
ifay  out  of  its  case,  and  to  burn  a  little  incense  before  it,  bowing 
the  head  in  token  of  respect. 

Though  the  wearing  of  white  garments  and  other  formalities  of 
the  special  mourning,  called  imi,  cease  at  the  end  of  fifty  days  at 
the  longest,  bright  colors  are  not  to  be  worn,  or  a  Sinto  temple  to 
be  entered,  for  thirteen  months,  and  this  is  called  buku.  For  a 
husband,  imi  lasts  thirty  days,  and  buku"  thirteen  months.  For  a 
wife,  imi  twenty  days  and  buku  three  months ;  for  grand-parents  and 
uncles,  the  periods  are  thirty  days  and  five  months ;  for  an  eldest 
brother  or  sister,  or  aunt  on  the  father's  side,  and  great-grand-par- 
ents, twenty  days  and  three  months ;  for  great -great-grand-parents 
and  aunts  on  the  mother's  side,  fathers  and  mothers-in-law,  brother-in- 
law  or  sister-in-law,  or  eldest  gi*andchild,  ten  days  and  one  mouth  ; 
for  other  grandchildren,  and  for  cousins  of  either  sex,  and  their 
children,   three  days  and  seven  days.      For  children  under  thi 
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■ga  of  eevoi  jean,  wliatever  the  rriatioiwhip,  thflie  k  no 
ing. 

Tbe  great  dignitarieB  most  wear  moanuDg  fbr  the  Siogon ;  ell 
offioen,  oiyil  and  military,  for  thdr  prinoes;  and  whoever  derini 
hie  aabeiatenee  from  another  must  mourn  for  lum  as  fiir  a  &ther. 
Pupils  also  must  mourn  for  their  teacher,  education  bdng  esteemed 
eqaiTalent  to  a  livelihood.  The  sons  of  a  mother,  repudiated  by  her 
hosband  and  expelled  from  his  house,  mourn  fbr  her  as  if  dead. 

In  ease  of  persons  holding  office,  who  die  suddenly  withoot  pre* 
▼iottsly  having  resigned  in  favor  of  their  heirs,  it  b  not  unusual  to 
bury  them,  the  nig^t  after  their  death,  in  a  private  manner.  The 
death,  though  whispered  about,  is  not  officially  announced.  The 
heir,  who  dresses  and  acts  as  usual,  notifies  the  authorities  that  lus 
&ther  is  sick  and  wishes  to  resign.  Having  obta^ed  the  snooee* 
sion,  he  soon  after  annouoces  his  father's  death,  and  the  formal 
funeral  and  mourning  then  take  place. 

The  honors  paid  to  deceased  parents  do  not  terminate  with  the 
mourning.  Every  month,  on  the  day  of  the  ancestor's  decease,  for 
fifty,  or  even  for  a  hundred  years,  food,  sweetmeats  and  fruit,  are  set 
before  the  ifay.  One  hundred  days  after  the  decease  of  a  father  or 
mother,  an  entertainment  is  to  be  given  to  all  the  intimate  friends, 
including  the  priest  who  presided  at  the  funeral.  Tliis  is  to  be 
rej)eated  a  year  from  the  death ;  and  again  on  the  third,  seventh, 
thirteenth,  twenty-^fth,  thirty-third,  fiftieth,  hundredth,  and  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  the  family 
exists.  To  secure  the  due  payment  to  themselves  of  funeral  hon- 
ors, those  who  have  no  sons  of  their  own  adopt  one.  If  any  act.*i- 
dent,  fortunate  or  disastrous,  happens  to  the  family,  it  is  formally 
communicated  to  the  ifays,  such  as  the  birth  of  a  child,  a  safb 
return  from  a  journey,  &c.  In  case  of  floods  or  fires,  the  ifa^'s 
must  be  saved  in  preference  to  everything  else,  their  loss  being 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes. 

The  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  Japanese  month  is  a  festival, 
devoted  to  the  honor  of  parents  and  ancestors.  Every  Japanese, 
whoso  parents  are  still  living,  considers  this  a  happy  day.  People 
regale  themselves  and  their  children  with  fish.  Married  sons  and 
daughters,  or  adopted  sons,  send  presents  to  their  parents.  On  the 
evening  of  tho  I3th,  the  ifays  are  taken  from  their  cases,  and  a 
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repast  set  before  them,  of  vegetables  and  the  fruits  then  ripening. 
In  the  middle  is  set  a  vase,  in  which  perfumes  are  burnt,  and  other 
vases  containing  flowers.  The  next  day,  meals  of  rice,  tea  and 
other  food,  are  regularly  served  to  the  ifays,  as  to  living  guests. 

Towards  evening,  lanterns,  suspended  from  long  bamboos,  are 
lighted  before  each  sisek,  or  grave-stone,  and  refreshments  are  also 
placed  there.  This  is  repeated  on  the  fifteenth.  Before  daylight 
of  the  sixteenth  the  articles  placed  at  the  graves  are  packed  into 
small  boats  of  straw,  provided  with  sails  of  paper  or  cloth,  which 
are  carried  in  procession  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and 
loud  cries,  to  the  water-side,  where  they  are  launched,  by  way  of 
dismissing  the  souls  of  the  dead,  who  are  supposed  now  to  return  to 
their  graves.  "  This  festival,"  says  Titsingh,  speaking  of  its  cele* 
bration  at  Nagasaki,  **  produces  a  highly  picturesque  effect.  Out- 
side the  town,  the  view  of  it  from  the  island  Desima  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.  The  spectator  would  almost  imagine  that  he  beheld 
a  torrent  of  fire  pouring  from  the  hill,  owing  to  the  immense  num- 
ber of  small  boats  that  are  carried  to  the  shore  to  be  turned  adrift 
on  the  sea.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  when  there  is  a  brisk 
wind,  the  agitation  of  the  water  causing  all  these  lights  to  dance  to 
and  fro,  produces  an  enchanting  scene.  The  noise  and  bustle  in 
the, town,  the  sound  of  gongs  and  the  voices  of  the  priests,  combine 
to  form  a  discord  that  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  whole  bay 
seems  to  be  covered  with  ignes  fatui.  Though  these  barks  have 
sails  of  paper,  or  stronger  stuff,  very  few  of  them  pass  the  place 
where  our  ships  lie  at  anchor.  In  spite  of  the  guards,  thousands 
of  paupers  rush  into  the  water  to  secure  the  small  copper  coin  and 
other  things  placed  in  them.  Next  day,  they  strip  the  barks  of  all 
that  is  left,  and  the  tide  carries  them  out  to  sea.  Thus  terminates 
this  ceremony."  * 

*  Father  Vilela,  in  a  letter  written  from  Sacai,  1562,  in  the  month  of 
August  (at  which  time  this  festival  happens),  describes  it  in  a  very  lirely 
manner.  He  repref^nts  the  people  as  going  out  two  days  before,  as  if  to 
meet  their  dead  relations,  spreading  a  feast  to  refresh  them'  after  their  long 
journey,  escorting  them  to  their  houses,  talking  to  them  as  if  they  were 
present,  and,  finally,  dismissing  them  with  torchet),  lest  they  might  stumble 
in  the  dark,  or  mii<s  their  way.  This,  Vilela  adds,  is  a  great  time  fbr  the 
bonzes,  the  very  poorest  offering  them  some  gift,  for  their  religious  aid  on 
this  occasion. 
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Till  comparatively  a  recent  period  Europe  was  very  much  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  geography  of  north-eastern  Asia.  Through  the 
explorations  and  conquests  of  the  Russians,  Raxntchatka  (long  be- 
fore visited  by  the  Japanese)  first  became  known  to  Europeans, 
about  the  year  1700.  The  exploration  of  the  Kurile  Islands, 
stretching  from  the  southern  point  of  that  peninsula,  led  the  Kus- 
sians  towards  Japan.  In  1713  the  Cossack  Kosicrcwski  reached 
Konashir  (the  twentieth  Kurile,  according  to  the  Russian  reckoning, 
beginning  from  Kamtchatka),  close  to  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Jeso,  and  claimed  by  the  Japanese.  In  1736,  Spagcnburg,  a  Dane 
in  the  Russian  service,  visited  all  the  southern  Kuriles,  coasted  the 
island  of  Jeso,  made  the  land  of  Nipon,  and  entered  several  har- 
bors on  its  eastern  csaji.  These  explorations  were  renewed  by 
Potonchew,  in  1777  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1787  that  La  Perousc 
obtained  for  Europe  the  first  distinct  knowledge  of  the  outline  of 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  of  the  relative  situations  of  Sagaleen  and  Jeso, 
ind  of  the  strait  between  them,  which  still  bears  his  name. 
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In  1791,  the  Argonaut,  an  English  ship  employed  in  the  fur 
trade  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  made  the  western  coast 
of  Japan,  and  attempted  to  trade ;  hut  she  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  lines  of  boats ;  all  intercourse  with  the  shore  was  pre- 
vented, and  she  was  dismissed  with  a  gratuitous  supply  of  wood 
and  water.  In  1795-7,  Captain  Broughton,  in  an  English  explor- 
ing vessel,  coasted  the  southern  and  eastern  shore  of  Jeso,  sailed 
among  the  southern  Kuriles,  and  touched  at  several  places  on  the 
southern  part  of  Sagaleen.  Besides  the  natives,  he  found  a  few 
Japanese,  who  treated  hira  with  much  attention,  but  were  very 
anxious  for  his  speedy  departure.  Japanese  officers  came  from 
Jeso,  expressly  to  look  after  him,  to  restrict  his  communicationa 
and  to  send  him  o£f,  with  all  civility  indeed,  but  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Previous  to  Broughton *s  voyage,  Russia  had  already  made  a  first 
attempt  at  a  commercial  and  diplomatic  intercourse  ^ith  Japan. 
The  crew  of  a  Japanese  vessel,  shipwrecked  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
had  been  saved  by  the  Russians,  about  1782,  and  taken  to  Irkutsk, 
in  Siberia,  where  they  lived  for  ten  years.  At  length  the  governor 
of  Siberia  was  directed,  by  the  empress  Catherine  II.,  to  send  home 
these  Japanese,  and  with  them  an  envoy,  not  as  from  her,  but  from 
himself.  Lieutenant  Laxman,  selected  for  this  purpose,  sailed  from 
Okhotsk  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  landed  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Jeso,  and  passed  the  winter  there.  The  next  summer  he  entered 
the  harbor  of  Hakodadc,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Strait  of 
Sangar.  From  that  town  he  travelled  by  land  to  the  cityof  Mats- 
mai,  three  days*  journey  to  the  west,  and  the  chief  Japanese  settle- 
ment on  the  island,  the  authorities  of  which,  after  communicating 
with  Jedo,  delivered  to  him  a  paper  to  the  following  effect :  **  That 
although  it  was  ordained  by  the  laws  of  Japan,  that  any  foreigners 
landing  anywhere  on  the  coast,  except  at  Nagasaki,  should  be  seized 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  yet,  considering  the 
ignorance  of  the  Russians,  and  their  having  brought  back  the  ship- 
wrecked Japanese,  they  might  be  permitted  to  depart,  on  condition 
of  never  approaching,  under  any  pretence,  anj  part  of  the  coast 
except  Nagasaki.  As  to  the  Japanese  brought  back,  the  govern- 
ment was  much  obliged  to  the  Russians ;  who,  however,  were  at 
liberty  to  leave  them  or  take  them  away  again,  as  they  pleased,  it 
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bemg  the  law  of  Japan  that  each  penons  ceased  to  be  Japanesfl^ 
and  became  the  subjects  of  that  goTernment  into  whose  hands  des- 
tiny had  cast  thorn.  With  respect  to  commercial  negotiations^  those 
could  only  take  place  at  Nagasaki ;  and  a  paper  was  sent  aattanw 
ixing  a  Russian  vessel  to  enter  that  port  for  that  purpose ;  but  as 
the  Christian  worship  was  not  allowed  in  Japan,  any  persons  ad* 
mitted  into  Nagasaki  must  carefully  abstain  from  it." 

Laxman  was  treated  with  great  courtesy,  though  kept  in  a  sort  of 
confinement ;  he  was  supported,  with  his  crew,  by  the  Japanese 
aathorities,  while  he  remained,  and  was  dismissed  with  presents  and 
an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  for  which  no  payment  would  be 
received. 

Here  the  matter  rested  for  several  years ;  but  into  a  school  for 
teaching  navigation,  which  Catherine  II.  established  at  Irkutsk,  the 
capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  ^hc  introduced  a  profe^orshipof  the  Jap- 
anese language,  the  professors  being  taken  from  among  the  Japanese 
shipwrecked  from  time  to  time  on  the  coast  of  Siberia.  Meanwhile, 
even  the  Dutch  commerce  to  Japan  had  undergone  some  new  re- 
strictions. AVhcther  from  the  prevalence  of  the  "  frog-in-a-well " 
policy,  or  from  apprehensions,  as  it  was  said,  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  copper  mines,  the  Dutch  in  171)0  were  limited  to  a  single  ship 
annually,  while,  to  accommodate  tiicir  expenditures  to  this  diminished 
trade,  the  hitherto  yearly  embassy  to  Jedo  was  to  be  sent  only  once 
in  four  years,  though  annual  presents  to  the  emperor  and  his  officers 
were  still  required  as  before. 

The  occupation  of  Holland  by  the  French  armies  not  only  ex- 
posed Dutch  vessels  to  capture  by  the  English,  it  cost  Holland  sev- 
eral of  her  eastern  colonics,  and  thus  placed  new  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  Japanese  trade.  It  was  no  doubt  to  diminish  the  dan- 
ger of  capture  by  the  British,  that,  in  the  year  1797,  the  ship  de- 
spatched from  Batavia  sailed  under  the  American  flag,  and  carried 
American  papers,  while  the  commander,  one  Captain  Stewart,  though 
in  reality  an  Englishman  from  Madras  or  Bengal,  passed  for  an 
American,  and  his  ship  as  the  Eliza,  of  New  York.  That  the 
crew  of  this  vessel  spoke  English,  and  not  Dutch,  was  immediately 
noticed  by  the  interpretci's  at  Nagasaki,  and  produced  a  great 
sensation  among  the  Japanese  officials;  but  at  last,  af\er  vast 
difficulty,  they  were  nuide  to  understand   that  though  the  ciew 
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ipoke  English,  they  were  not  *'  the  English,"  but  of  another  na- 
tion, and,  what  was  a  still  more  essential  point,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  trade,  but  were  merely  hired  to  bring  the 
goods  in  order  to  save  them  from  capture ;  as  a  result  of  which 
explanation  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  Eliza  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Dutch  ship. 

The  same  vessel  and  captain  returned  again  the  next  year ;  but 
in  leaving  the  harbor  for  Batavia,  loaded  with  camphor  and  copper, 
she  struck  a  hidden  rock,  and  sunk.  The  first  scheme  hit  upon  for 
raising  the  vessel  was  to  send  down  divers  to  discharge  the  copper ; 
but  two  of  them  lost  their  lives  from  the  suffocating  effect  of  the 
melting  camphor,  and  this  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned.  Heavily 
laden  as  she  was,  every  effort  at  raising  her  proved  abortive,  till 
at  last  the  object  was  accomplished  by  a  Japanese  fisherman,  who 
volunteered  his  services.  He  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  sunken 
vessel  some  fifteen  of  th9  Japanese  boats  used  in  towing,  and  a 
large  Japanese  coasting  craft  to  the  stem,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
a  stiff  breeze  and  a  spring  tide,  drugged  the  sunken  vessel  from  the 
rock,  and  towed  her  into  a  spot  where,  upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide, 
she  could  be  discharged  without  difficulty.  For  this  achieve- 
ment the  fisherman  was  raised,  by  the  prince  of  Fiseii,  to  which 
province  he  belonged,  to  the  rank  of  a  noble,  being  privileged  to 
wear  two  swords,  and  to  take  as  his  insignia  or  arms  a  Dutch  hat 
and  two  tobacco  pipes. 

Whon  repaired  and  reloaded,  the  Eliza  sailed  again  ;  but  being 
dismasted  in  a  storm,  returned  to  refit,  by  reason  of  which  she  was 
detained  so  long,  that  the  ship  of  1799,  also  under  American  colors, 
and  this  time  it  would  seem  a  I'eal  American,  the  Franklin,  Cap- 
tain Devereux,  arrived  at  Nagasaki,  and  was  nearly  loaded  before 
Captain  Stewart  was  ready  to  sail.  In  this  ship  of  1799  came  out, 
to  be  stationed  as  an  officer  at  the  factory,  Heer  Hendrick  Doeff,  who 
remained  there  for  the  next  seventeen  years,  and  to  whose  RecoUec 
tions  of  Japan,  written  in  Dutch,  and  published  in  Holland  i& 
1885,  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  what  we  know  of  the  occurrences 
in'Japan  during  that  period.  It  was,  however,  a  very  umbrtunate 
circumstance,  tending  considerably  to  diminish  the  value  of  \ii8 
book,  that  all  his  papers  were  lost  by  the  foundering  of  the  ship  in 
9rhich  he  sailed  from  Batavia  for  Holland,  in  1819,  the  crew  and 
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piaMsigen  esotping  baxeij  with  tlidr  lives;  after  wUoh,  he  aUovid 
near  fifteen  years  more  to  pass  before  ho  drew  upon  his  memory  fan 
the  materials  of  his  book^  which  was  only  published  at  length  to 
eorrect  some  misapprehensions,  upon  matters  personal  to  lumf^ 
likely  to  arise,  as  he  feared,  from  publications  which  preceded  his 
own.  His  book,  indeed,  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  deftnee  of  the 
Dutch  nation  and  the  affinirs  of  the  factory,  against  the  striotires 
of  Raffles  and  others,  throwing  only  some  incidental  light  apoa  the 
Japanese,  the  knowledge  of  whom,  so  fiur  as  it  is  aceesnble  to  resi- 
dents at  Desima,  had  indeed  beoi  pretty  well  exhansted  by  previous 
writers. 

Captain  Stewart,  reftising  to  wait  for  the  other  slup,  set  sail  at 
once ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  at  Batavia.  He  reiippeared,  however, 
the  next  year  at  Nagasaki,  representing  himself  as  having  been  ship- 
wrecked, with  the  loss  of  everything ;  but  as  having  found  a  friend 
at  Manilla,  who  had  enabled  him  to  buy  fnd  lade  the  brig  in  which 
he  had  now  come  back,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  discharging, 
out  of  the  sale  of  her  cargo,  his  debt  due  to  the  factory  for  the  ad- 
vances made  for  the  repairs  of  his  lost  vessel.  Heer  Wadenaar,  the 
director,  saw,  however,  or  thought  ho  saw,  in  this  proceeding,  a 
scheme  for  gaining  a  commercial  footing  at  Nagasaki,  independent 
of  the  regular  trade  from  Batavia.  He  caused  the  goods  to  be  sold 
and  applied  to  the  discharge  of  Stewart's  debt ;  but  he  declined  to 
furnish  any  return  curgo  for  the  brig,  and  he  arrested  Stewart^  and 
sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Batavia ;  whence,  however,  soon  after  his 
arrival  there,  he  made  his  escape.  He  reappeared  again  at  Nagasaki 
in  1803,  still  under  the  American  flag,  but  coming  now  from  Ben- 
gal and  Canton,  with  a  cargo  of  Indian  and  Chinese  goods.  He  solic- 
ited permission  to  trade  and  to  supply  himself  with  water  and  oil. 
With  these  latter  he  was  gratuitously  furnished,  but  liberty  to  trade 
was  refused,  and  he  was  compelled  to  depart ;  nor  was  anything 
further  heard  of  him.  Doeff  seems  to  have  supposed  him  a  real 
American,  and  his  last  expedition  an  American  adventure;  but 
in  a  pamphlet  on  Java  and  its  trade,  published  at  Batavia  in  1800, 
by  Heer  Hagendorp,  and  quoted  by  Raffles  in  his  history  of  JaVa 
Stewart  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  an  Englishman  from  Ma* 
dras  or  Bengal,  —  a  statement  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  his 
ooming  from  Bengal  on  his  last  arrival  at  Nagasaki,  and  St  fact  as 
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vo  which  Hagendorp,  who  held  a  high  offici.il  position,  would  not 
have  been  likely  to  be  mistaken.* 

The  next  circumstance  of  importance  mentioned  by  Doeff  was  the 
arrival  in  October,  1804,  in  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  of  a  Russian 
vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Krusenstem,  and  having  on  board 
Count  Kesanoff,  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Czar,  in  somewhat 
late  prosecution  of  the  negotiation  commenced  by  Laxman  in  1792. 
This  vessel  brought  back  a  number  of  shipwrecked  Japanese,!  and 
her  coming  had  been  notified  to  the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Dutch  authorities  at  Batavia  and  Desima. 
There  are  two  Russian  narratives  of  this  expedition,  one  by  Kru- 
senstem, the  other  by  Langsdorff,  who  was  attached  to  the  embassy. 
Both  ascribe  the  failure  of  the  mission  to  the  jealous  opposition  of 
the  Dutch.  Doeff,  on  the  contrary,  insists  that  he  did  everything 
he  could  —  for  by  this  time  he  was  director  —  to  aid  the  Russians, 
and  that  they  had  only  to  blame  their  own  obstinacy  in  refusing  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Japanese. 

The  dispute  began  upon  the  very  first  boarding  of  the  Russian 
ship,  on  which  occasion  the  Japanese  officers  took  the  Dutch  di- 
rector with  them.  Resanoff  consented  to  give  up  his  powder,  but 
insisted  upon  retaining  his  arms;  he  also  refused  those  prostra- 
tions which  the  boarding-officers  demanded  as  representatives 
of  the  emperor.  These  points  were  referred  to  Jedo  ;  but,  mean- 
time (Doeff  says,  through  his  solicitations),  the  ship  with  the  arms  on 
board  was  permitted  to  anchor.  The  Dutch  and  Russians  were 
allowed  to  pass  the  first  evening  together,  but  afterwards  they  were 
jealously  separated,  though  they  contrived  to  keep  up  an  occasional 
intercourse  through  the  connivance  of  the  interpreters.  The  annual 
ship  from  Batavia,  this  year  Dutch,  then  at  Desima,  was  removed 
to  au:*her  and  distant  berth.  When  she  left,  no  letters  were 
allowed  to  be  seui  by  the  Russians,  except  a  bare  despatch,  first 

*  Krusenstem,  in  his  narrative  of  the  Russian  embassy  of  Resanoff  (as  to 
which  see  next  paragraph  of  the  text),  sp&iks  of  the  last  expedition  of  Stew- 
art 08  fitted  out  by  some  English  merchants  in  Calcutta,  and  gives  to  the 
captain  the  name  of  Torey.     Very  likely  he  had  both  names. 

t  The  whole  party  consisted  of  fifteen,  but  of  these  only  five,  and  those  th# 
most  worthless,  were  willing  to  return  home.  The  others  preferred  to  remain 
in  Siberia. 
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inspeoled  by  the  goremor,  notifying  the  ambundot  i  arrival,  aol 
the  health  of  his  oompanj.  Nor  were  the  Datoh  allowed,  in  paning 
even  to  return  the  salutation  of  the  Raasiana.  The  J>ateh  captain  pat 
his  trumpet  to  his  lips,  but  was  under  strict  orders  fitmi  the  direo* 
tor  not  to  speak  a  word  —  a  disoonrtesyy  &s  thej  thought  it,  which 
the  Russians  highly  resented.  Of  the  Russians,  none  were  allowed 
to  land  till  two  months  and  a  half  after  their  arrival,  the  matter 
having  first  been  refbrred  to  Jedo.  l^nally,  a  fish-house,  on  a 
small  island,  closely  hedged  in  with  bamboos,  so  that  nothing  eoold 
be  seen,  was  fitted  up  for  the  ambassador.  All  the  anus  wen 
given  up,  except  the  swords  of  the  officers  and  the  muskets  of  sevea 
soldiers  who  landed  with  the  ambassador,  but  who  had  no  powder 
The  ship  was  constantly  surrounded  by  guard*boats. 

After  a  detention  of  near  six  months,  a  commissioner  ftom  Jedo 
made  his  appearaocc,  with  the  emperor's  answer.  The  ambas 
sador,  having  been  carried  on  shore  in  the  barge  of  the  prince  of 
Figen,  w^is  conveyed  to  the  governor's  house  in  the  norimon  of  tlh 
Dutch  director,  borrowed  for  the  occasion ;  but  all  his  suite  had  ti 
walk,  and,  in  order  that  they  might  see  nothing,  the  doors  ani 
windows  of  the  houses,  wherever  they  passed,  were  closed;  the 
street  gates  were  fastened,  and  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  keep 
at  home.  A  second  interview  took  place  the  next  day,  when  a  flat 
refusal  was  returned  to  all  the  ambassador's  requests,  and  even  the 
presents  for  the  emperor  were  declined. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  annoyances  everything  was  done  with 
the  greatest  show  of  politeness.      The  emperor's  answer,  which 
Doeff  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  translating  into  Dutch,  placed 
the  refusal  to  receive  the  ambassador  or  his  presents  on  the  ground 
that,  if  they  were  received,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  back  an 
ambassador  with  equal  presents,  to  which  not  only  the  grca*  ^verty 
of  the  Japanese  was  an  obstacle,  but  also  the  <*triiii  law,  in  force  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  past,  against  any  Japanese  subject  or 
vessel  going  to  foreign  countries.     It  was  also  stated  that  Japan 
had  no  great  wants,  and  little  occasion  for  foreign  productions,  of 
which  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  already  brought  as  much  as  wa£ 
required,  and  that  any  considerable  trade  could  only  be  established 
oy  means  of  an  intercourse  between  foreigners  and  Japanese,  whiok 
the  laws  strictly  forbade 
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The  ambassador  did  not  depart  without  bitter  reproaches  against 
Docff,  whom  he  charged  as  the  author  of  his  miscarriage.  He  ar- 
rived at  Okhotsk  in  May,  1805,  afterwards  passed  over  to  Sitka,  on 
the  American  coast,  and  the  next  year,  having  returned  again  to 
Okhotsk,  despatched  two  small  Russian  vessela  to  make  reprisals  on 
the  Japanese.  They  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sagal:!ten,  in  the  years 
1806  and  1807,  plundered  a  Japanese  settlement,  loaded  their 
vessels  with  the  booty,  carried  off  several  Kurile  and  two  Japanese 
prisoners,  and  lefl  behind  written  notifications,  in  Russian  and 
French,  that  this  had  been  done  in  revenge  for  the  slights  put  upon 
Kesanoff. 

In  1805  and  1806,  Klaproth,  the  learned  Orientalist,  passed 
some  months  at  Irkutsk,  as  secretary  to  a  Russian  embassy  to 
China.  He  found  the  Japanese  professorship,  established  there  by 
Catherine  II.,  filled  by  a  Japanese,  who  had  embraced  the  Greek 
religion,  and,  from  him  and  the  books  which  he  furnished,  Klaproth 
acquired  such  knowledge  as  he  had  of  the  Japanese  tongue. 

In  the  spring  of  1806,  Doeff  made  his  first  journey  to  Jedo.  In 
the  arningemcnts  of  the  journey  and  the  audience,  there  seems  to 
to  have  been  no  change  since  the  time  of  Thuuberg.  While  he  was 
at  Jedo  a  tremendous  fire  broke  out.  It  began,  at  a  distance  from 
his  lodgings,  at  ten  in  the  morning.  At  one  the  Dutch  took  the 
alarm,  and  began  to  pack.  At  three  they  fled.  "  On  issuing  into 
the  street,"  says  Docff,  "  we  saw  everything  in  flames.  There  was 
great  danger  in  endeavoring  to  escape  before  the  wind,  in  the  same 
direction  taken  by  the  fire.  Wc,  therefore,  took  a  slanting  direction, 
through  a  street  already  burning,  and  thus  succeeded  in  reaching 
an  open  field.  It  was  studded  with  the  standards  of  princes,  whose 
dw'^>llings  had  been  destroyed,  and  whose  wives  and  children  had 
fled  thither  for  refuge.  We  followed  their  example,  and  marked 
out  a  spot  with  our  Dutch  flags.  We  had  now  a  full  view  of  the 
fire,  and  never  did  I  see  anything  so  terrific.  The  terrors  of  this 
ocean  of  flame  were  enhanced  by  the  heart-rending  cries  of  the 
fufljitive  women  and  children."  The  fire  raged  till  noon  the  next 
day,  when  it  was  extinguished  by  a  full  of  rain.*'     The    Dutch 

•  Golownin  was  informed,  during  bis  cnptivity  nt  Matsmai,  that  it  is  part 
of  the  dutj  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  to  assibt  in  extinguishing  fires,  fur  which 
purpose  they  are  provided  with  a  fireman's  dress  of  varnished  leather.    Tt 
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learned  &om  their  host,  that,  within  five  minnteB  after  ttej  kft, 
the  fire  took  his  house,  and  destroyed  everything  «*-&  8  an  indeiiniity 
for  which,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  allowed  him  anniial]y» 
for  three  years,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  weight  of  sogar. 
The  palaces  of  thirty-seven  prinoes  had  been  destroyed.  The 
weight  of  fogitives  broke  down  the  ikmous  Niponbas,  or  bridge  of 
Japan,  so  that,  besides  those  burned  to  death,  many  were  drowned, 
including  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Awa.  Twelve  hundred  lives 
were  said  to  have  been  lost. 

On  this  occasion  the  Dutch  were  greatly  aided  by  a  wealthy 
Japanese  merdiant,  who  sent  forty  men  to  assist  them  in  removing. 
He  lost  his  shop,  or  store,  and  a  warehouse,  containing  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  spun  silk,  yet  the  day  after  the  fire  was  en- 
gaged in  rebuilding  his  premises. 

The  Dutch,  burnt  out  of  their  inn,  were  lodged  at  first  in  the 
house  of  the  governor  of  Nagasaki ;  bat,  four  days  after,  procured  a 
now  inn.  This  was  in  a  more  public  place  than  the  old  obscure 
lodging.  The  appearance  of  the  Dutch  on  the  balcony  attracted 
crowds  of  curious  spectators,  and  soon  drew  out  an  order,  from  the 
governor  of  Jcdo,  that  they  should  keep  within  doors.  But  DoefF 
refused  to  obey  this  order,  on  the  ground  that,  during  their  entire 
embassy,  the  Dutch  were  under  the  authority  only  of  the  governor 
of  Nagasaki ;  and  in  this  position  he  was  sustained  by  that  per- 
sonage. 

After  the  audience  the  Dutch  received  many  visits,  particularly 
from  physicians  and  astronomers.  On  the  subject  of  astronomy 
Docff  was  more  puzzled  than  even  Thunberg  had  been,  for,  since 
Thunberg's  time,  the  Japanese  would  seem  to  have  made  consider- 
able advances  in  that  science.  They  had  a  translation  of  La  LandeVi 
astronomy,  and  the  chief  astronomer,  Takaro  Sampei  (to  whom, 
Docff,  at  his  special  request  for  a  name,  gave  that  of  GlobiuSy  and  who 
proved,  on  subsequent  occasions,  a  good  friend  of  the  Dutch),  could 
calculate  eclipses  with  much  precision.  To  a  grandson  of  one  of 
Thunberg's  medical  friends,  who  was  also  a  physician,  Doeff  gave 

eztinguUh  a  fire  is  stated  to  be  considered  a  glorious  Achierement  Bat, 
though  fire  is  Almost  the  only  element  the  Japanese  soldiers  hate  to  oonteod 
with,  th^  do  not  seem  to  be  Tery  expert  at  subduing  it. 
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the  name  of  Johannis  Boianicus.  The  honor  of  a  Dutch  name,  ex* 
ceedingly  coveted  by  the  Japanese,  was  solicited  even  by  the  prince 
of  Satzuma  and  his  secretary.  Being  attacked  with  colic  on  his  re- 
turn from  Jedo,  Doeff  submitted  to  the  Japanese  remedy  of  acu- 
puncture ;  but  he  does  not  give  any  hrgh  idea  of  its  efficacy. 

Two  accounts  current  of  the  trade  of  Japan  for  the  years  1804 
and  1806,  publbhed  by  Raffles,  will  serve  to  show  its  condition  at 
this  time.  The  articles  sent  to  Japan  were  sugar,  spices,  woollens, 
cottons,  tin,  lead,  quicksilver,  sapan-wood,  saffron,*  liquorice,  ele- 
phantVteeth,  catechu,  and  ducatoons,  sugar  forming  about  half  the 
cargo  in  value.  The  prime  cost  at  Batavia  was,  in  1804,  211,896, 
in  1806,  161,008  rix  dollars,  to  which  were  to  be  added  freight 
and  charges  at  Batavia,  amounting  in  1804  to  150,000,  in  1806  to 
106,244  rix  dollars,  making  the  whole  cost  in  1804,  361,807,  in 
1806,  266,252  rix  dollars.  The  sales  at  Desima  amounted  in 
1804  to  160,378,  in  1806  to  108,797  rix  dollars;  but  this  in- 
cluded, in  1804,  3,333  rix  dollars  from  old  goods,  and,  in  1806, 
5,428  rix  dollars  borrowed  of  the  Japanese  to  complete  the  cargo. 
From  these  amounts  were  to  be  deducted  the  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  Desima,.  and  loss  in  weight  on  the  sugar,  viz.,  in  1804, 
67,952,*  and  in  1806,  39,625  rix  dollars,  leaving  to  be  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  copper  and  camphor,  in  1804,  92,426,  in  1806, 
69,172  rix  dollars,  to  which  were  added  13,125  rix  dollars  from  the 
sale  of  old  goods.  The  copper  brought  back  by  the  ship  of  1804 
having  been  coined  at  Batavia,  the  entire  profit  of  the  voyage 
amounted  to  507,147  rix  dollars,  but  the  larger  part  of  this  profit 
belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  mint,  the  copper  being  coined  at  a  rate 
above  its  intrinsic  value.  In  1808,  the  copper  being  sold,  the 
balance  in  favor  of  the  voyage  was  but  175,505  rix  dollars,  deduct- 
ing the  amount  borrowed  in  Japan.  It  was  only  the  low  rate  at 
which  copper  was  furnished  by  the  Japanese  government  that  en- 
abled these  voyages  to  pay. 

In  1807,  the  Eclipse,  of  Boston,  chartered  at  Canton  by  the 
Bussian  American  Company,  for  Kamtchatka  and  the  north-west 
ooast  of  America,  entered  the  bay  of  Nagasaki  under   Bussian 

*  The  expenses  of  the  Tisit  to  Jedo,  in  1804,  were  sizteen  thousand  six 
handled  and  sixt:  -six  rix  dollars. 
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oolora,*  and  was  towed  to  the  anchonge  bj  an  immeoee  ouiBiMr  of 
boats.  A  Datchman  came  on  board*  and  adyiaed  them  to  had 
down  their  colors,  as  the  Ji^Nuiese  were  niiidi  diapleaaed  irith 
Russia.  The  Japanese  declined  to  trade,  and  asked  what  the  dhip 
wanted.  Being  told  watw  and  fresh  provisions,  they  seDt  <m  board 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fish,  hogs,  yegetables,  and  tobs  of  water,  ftr 
which  they  would  take  no  pay.  Finding  that  no  trade  was  to  be 
had,  on  the  third  day  the  captain  lifted  his  anchors,  and  wan  towed 
to  sea  by  near  a  hundred  boats. 

In  October,  1808,  about  the  time  that  the  annual  Dutch  Tessd 
was  expected,  a  ship  appeared  off  Nagasaki,  under  Dutch  coloci, 
and,  without  any  suspicion,  two  Dutchmen  of  the  fiuAoiy,  followed 
by  the  usual  Japanese  officers  in  another  boat,  proceeded  to  board 
her.  The  Dutchmen  were  met  by  a  boat  from  the  vessel,  and  were 
requested  in  Dutch  to  coftie  into  it.  Upon  their  proposal  to  wait 
for  the  Japanese  boat,  the  strangers  boarded  them  with  drawn  cut* 
lasses,  and  forced  them  on  board  the  ship,  which  proved  to  be  the 
English  frigate  Phaeton,  Captain  Pel  lew.  The  Japanese  row*  d  back 
with  the  news  of  what  had  happened,  by  which  Nagasaki  and  ail 
its  officers  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation. 

While  the  governor  of  Nagasaki  was  exchanging  messages  with 
director  Doeff,  as  to  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  occurrence. 
Captain  Pellew,  who  was  in  search  of  the  annual  Dutch  ship,  stood 
directly  into  the  haH>or,  without  a  pilot.  The  director,  fearing  to 
be  himself  taken,  fled,  with  the  other  Dutchmen,  to  the  govern- 
or's house.  "  In  the  town,"  he  says,  *'  everything  was  in  frightful 
embarrassment  and  confusion.  The  governor  was  in  a  state  of  in* 
describable  wrath,  which  fell,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  Japan- 
ese officers,  for  having  returned  without  the  Dutchmen,  or  infor- 
mation as  to  what  nation  the  ship  belonged  to.  Before  I  could 
ask  him  a  question,  he  said  to  me,  with  fury  in  his  fiioe,  *  Be 
quiet,  director ;  I  shall  take  care  that  your  people  are  restored.' 
But  the  governor  soon  learned,  to  his  consternation,  that  at  the 
harbor  guard-house,  where  a  thousand  men  ought  to  have  been 

•  See  «■  A  VoyngG  Roand  the  World,"  by  Archibald  Campbell,  a  Sootoh- 
man,  who  served  as  a  common  sailoi  on  board  this  ship.  Doeff  also  me&tioni 
her  arrival. 
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stationed,  there  irere  only  sixty  or  seyentj,  and  these  unooxn- 
manded.'' 

After  a  while  came  a  letter  from  one  of  the  detained  Dutchmen, 
in  these  words :  *'  A  ship  is  arriyed  from  Bengal.  The  captain's 
name  is  Pellew ;  he  asks  for  water  and  provisions."  The  governor 
was  little  disposed  to  yield  to  this  demand,  and,  about  midnight, 
his  secretary  waited  on  Doeflf  to  inform  him  that  he  was  going  to 
rescue  the  prisoners.  Being  questioned  as  to  the  manner  how,  he 
replied,  ••  Your  countrymen  have  been  seized  by  treachery ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  go  alone,  obtain  admission  on  bourd  by  every  demonstra- 
tion of  friendship,  seek  an  interview  with  the  captain,  and,  on  his 
refusal  to  deliver  his  prisoners,  stab  him  first,  and  then  myself.*' 
It  cost  Dueff  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  dissuade  the  secretary  and 
the  governor  from  this  wild  scheme.  The  plan  finally  adopted  was 
to  manage  to  detain  the  ship  till  vessels  and  men  could  be  collected 
to  attack  her. 

The  next  afternoon  one  of  the  detained  Dutchmen  brought  on 
shore  the  following  epistle  from  the  English  captain :  **  I  have 
ordered  my  own  boat  to  set  Goseman  on  shore,  to  procure  me  pro- 
visions and  water ;  if  he  does  not  return  with  such  before  evening, 
I  will  sail  in  to-morrow  early,  and  bum  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
vessels  in  the  harbor."  The  provisions  and  water  were  furnished, 
though  the  Japanese  were  very  unwilling  to  have  Goseman  return 
on  board.     This  done,  the  two  Dutchmen  were  dismissed. 

The  governor,  however,  was  still  intent  upon  calling  the  foreign 
ship  to  account.  One  scheme  was  to  prevent  her  departure  by 
sinking  vessels,  laden  with  stones,  in  the  channel.  The  prince  of 
Omura  proposed  to  bum  her,  by  means  of  boats,  filled  with  roeds 
and  straw,  offering  himself  to  lead ;  but  while  these  schemes  were 
under  diMCUssion,  the  frigate  weighed  and  sailed  out  of  the  harbor. 
The  affair,  however,  had  a  tragical  ending.  Within  half  an  hour 
after  her  departure,  the  governor,  to  save  himself  from  impending 
disgrace,  cut  himself  open,  as  did  several  officers  of  the  harbor- 
guard.  The  prince  of  Fizen,  though  resident  at  Jedo  at  the  time, 
was  imprisoned  a  hundred  days,  for  the  negligence  of  his  servants 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  guard,  and  he  was  also  required  to  pay 
an  annual  pension  to  the  son  of  the  self-executed  governor,  whom 
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Doefl^  on  again  yifliting  Jedo  in  1810,  finind  to  be  in  hig^  &vor  al 

oourt. 

Up  to  1809,*  the  ships  from  Batavia  had  airived  ngnlaily ;  bat 
from  that  time  till  1813  neither  goods  nor  news  reached  the  lonely 
Datchmen  at  Desima.  The  first  and  second  fiulnre  they  bore  with 
aome  resignation,  looking  confidently  fiirward  to  the  next  year; 
**  but,  alas ! "  •  says  our  by  thb  time  yery  thinty,  and  aomewhat 
ragged,  director,  **  it  passed  away  without  relief  or  intelligenoe, 
either  from  Europe  or  Batavia !  All  our  provision  from  Java  was 
by  this  time  consumed.  Butter  we  had  not  seen  since  the  sapply 
of  1807,  for  the  ship  Gh)ede  Frouw  "  [good  wife,  but  not  good  house- 
wife] **  had  brought  us  none  in  180D.  To  the  honor  of  the  Jap* 
anese,  I  must  acknowledge  that  they  did  eyerything  in  their  power 
to  supply  our  special  wants.  .  .  .  The  inspector,  Si^  Denozen^ 
among  others,  gave  hunsclf  much  trouble  to  distil  gin  for  us,  for 
which  purpose  I  supplied  him  with  a  still-kettle  aud  a  tin  worm, 
which  I  chanced  to  possess.  lie  had  tolerable  success,  but  could 
not  rcuiovc  the  resinous  flavor  of  the  juniper.  The  corn  spirit  (whis* 
key),  which  he  managed  to  distil,  was  excellent.  As  we  had  also 
been  without  wine  since  the  supply  of  1807,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  quantity  brought  by  the  Goede  Frouw,  he  likewise  endeav- 
ored to  press  it  for  us  from  the  wild  grapes  of  the  country,  but 
with  less  success.  He  obtained,  indeed,  a  red  and  fermented 
liquor,  but  it  was  not  wine.  I  myself  endeavored  to  make  beer ; 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  domestic  dictionaries  of  Chaud  and  Bays, 
1  got  so  far  as  to  produce  a  whitish  liquor,  with  something  of  the 
flavor  of  the  white  beer  of  Haerlem,  but  which  would  not  keep 
above  four  days,  as  I  could  not  make  it  work  sufficiently,  and  had 
no  bitter  with  which  to  flavor  it.  Our  great  deficiency  was  in  the 
articles  of  shoes  and  winter  clothing.  We  procured  Japanese  slip* 
pers  of  straw,  and  covered  the  instep  with  undressed  leather,  and 
thus  draggled  along  the  street      Long  breeches  we  manufactured 

•  The  ships  of  1700, 1800, 1801, 1802  and  1803.  had  been  Americans.  The 
renewal  of  the  war  in  Europe  having  again  driven  the  Dutch  fl.ig  from  the 
ocean,  the  ships  of  1806  had  been  an  American  and  a  Bremener  ;  and  those 
of  1807  an  American  and  a  Dane  ;  one  of  the  ships  of  1800  was  also  an  Amer- 
ican, the  Rebecca. 
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from  an  old  carpet  which  I  had  by  me.  Thus  we  provided  for  our 
wants  as  well  as  we  could.  There  was  no  distinction  among  us. 
Ever  J  one  who  had  saved  anything,  threw  it  into  the  common  stock, 
and  we  thus  lived  under  a  literal  community  of  goods." 

Great  was  the  delight  of  our  disconsolate  director,  Mfhen,  in  the 
spring  of  1813,  two  vessels  appeared  in  the  offing  of  Nagasaki,  dis- 
playing the  Dutch  flag,  and  making  the  private  signals  agreed  upon 
in  1809.  A  letter  was  brought  on  shore,  announcing  the  arrival 
from  Batavia  of  Hcer  Waardenaar,  Doeflf's  predecessor  as  director, 
to  act  as  warehouse  master,  of  Heer  Cassa,  to  succeed  Doeff  as 
director,  and  of  three  assistants  or  clerks.  A  Japanese  officer  and 
one  of  the  Dutch  clerks  were  sent  on  board.  The  Japanese  speedily 
returned,  saying  that  he  had  recognized  Waardenaar,  who  had  de- 
clined, however,  to  deliver  his  papers  except  to  Doeff  personally,  and 
that  all  the  officers  spoke  English,  whence  he  concluded  that  the 
ships  must  be  chartered  Americans.  Doeff  went  on  board,  and  was 
received  by  Waardenaar  with  such  evident  embarrassment,  that' Doeff 
declined  to  open  the  package  of  papers  which  he  presented,  except 
at  Desima,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  Waardenaar.  This 
package  being  opened  was  found  to  contain  a  paper  signed  "  Baffles, 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Java  and  its  Dependencies,"  appointing 
Waardenaar  and  a  Dr.  Ainslie  commissioners  in  Japan.  In  reply 
to  his  question,  "  Who  is  Baffles?"  Doeff  learned  that  Holland  had 
been  annexed  to  France,  and  Java  occupied  by  the  English.  But 
the  annexation  of  Holland  to  France,  Doeff  patriotically  refused  to 
believe,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Waardenaar  to  shake  his 
resolution,  he  declined  obedience  to  an  order  coming  from  a  colony 
in  hostile  occupation. 

His  mind  thus  made  up,  Doeff  called  in  the  Japanese  interpreters, 
and  communicated  to  them  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Alarmed  for 
their  own  safety,  they  made  to  Waardenaar  frightful  representa- 
tions of  the  probable  massacre  of  the  crews  and  burning  of  the  ves- 
sels, should  this  secret  go  any  further,  —  especially  considering  the 
hostile  feelings  towards  the  English,  excited  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Phaeton  in  1808  ;  and  finally  the  commissioners  were  persuaded 
to  enter  into  an  arrangement  by  which  Doeff  waste  remain  as  dire\>> 
tor,  and  was  to  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  cargoes  as  usual,  first  pay 
iDg  out  'f  the  proceeds  the  debt  which,  since  1807,  the  factory  had 

39 
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been  obliged  to  contract  for  its  sustenance.  Ainslie  was  also  to 
remain  as  factory  physician,  but  passing  as  an  American.* 

Tlie  cost  of  the  cargoes,  as  given  by  Raffles,  with  freight  and 
charges,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fif^y  Spanish  dollars.  Out  of  the  proceeds  in  Japan 
had  to  be  paid  forty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight 
dollars,  debts  of  the  factory  ;  and  twenty-five  thousiind  dollars  foi 
cop^>er  to  make  up  the  cargo,  bought  of  Docff  at  a  higher  rate  than 
was  paid  the  Japanese.  There  were  lefl  at  the  factory  four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  in  Ciish,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  in  woollens,  and  advances  were  made  to  persons  on 
board,  to  be  repaid  in  Batavia,  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  six 
huutlred  and  seventy-eight  dollars;  thussw^elling  the  whole  expenses 
to  three  hundrinl  and  seventy  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
dollars  ;  whereas  the  copi>cr  ami  camj)hor  of  the  return  c;irgo,  pro- 
dii-ed  only  tliree  humlrcd  an  1  forty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  dollars,  thus  leaving  an  outgo  on  the  voyage  of  twenty- 
eight  thousand  and  thiity-eight  dollars,  which  the  credits  in  Japan 
and  Batavia  were  luird'y  sufficient  to  balance.  These  ships  carried 
out  an  ele^)hant  as  a  j)re>ent  to  the  emperor;  but,  though  it  excited 
great  curiosity,  the  Japanese  decline^l  to  receive  it,  alleging  the  dif- 
ficu'tv  of  trans;»ortin2:  it  to  Jedo. 

In  1814,  a  single  shij)  was  sent  from  Batavia  with  Ileer  Cassa 
again  on  hoard,  lie  brought  tidings  of  the  insurrection  in  Europe 
against  France,  and  relied  u;)on  the  probable  speedy  restoration  of 
Java,  as  an  argument  for  inducing  DoefT  to  submit  temporarily  to 
the  Englihh, — an  object  which  Sir  Stamford  liaifles  had  very  nmch 
at  heart.  When  DoefT  refuse<l,  Cassji  resorted  to  intrigue.  He 
gairanl  over  two  of  the  inter])reter8,  through  whom  he  endeavored 
to  induce  at  Jedo  a  refusal  to  allow  DoefT  (whose  term  of  office  had 
alrea'iy  been   so  uimsually  protracted)  to   remain   any  longer  as 

'•This  is  BoeflF's  ftccount,  but,  according  to  Oolownin,  at  that  time  a  pri»- 
cner  in  the  north  of  Japan  (see  next  chapter),  and  who  learnt  from  the  Jap- 
anese the  arrival  of  the  two  vessels  above  menti()ne<l,  he  communicated  to  the 
Japanese  the  f  »ct  of  the  capture  of  Batavia  by  the  English  ;  wliirh  fact,  it 
W:is  afterwanlH  reported  to  him,  the  Dutch  had  conffsst'd.  Riffles  al>o,  in 
his  memoirs,  in  speaking  of  Ainslie  and  his  goo<l  treatment  hy  the  Japanese, 
tlearly  implies  that  he  wae  known  .^  be  Knglinh. 
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director.  Doeff,  howeyer,  got  wind  of  this  intrigue,  frightened  tho 
two  interpreters  bj  threatening  to  tell  the  whole  story  to  the  gov* 
emor  of  Nagasaki,  and  finally  carried  the  day.  He  paid,  howeyer, 
rather  dearly  for  his  obstinacy,  as  Raffles  sent  no  more  ships,  and 
director  Doeff  was  obliged  to  pass  three  years  more  without  either 
goods  or  news,  cooped  up  and  kept  on  short  allowance  in  his  little 
island,  with  the  satisfaction,  however,  that  there,  if  nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  the  flag  of  Holland  still  continued  to  wave. 

The  Japanese  government,  obliged  to  advance  the  means  for  the 
support  of  the  factory,  did  not  leave  the  director  entirely  idle.  He 
was  set  to  work,  with  the  aid  of  ten  Japanese  interpreters,  in  com- 
piling a  Japanese  and  Dutch  dictionary,  for  the  use  of  the  Japanese 
men  of  science  and  the  imperial  interpreters.  A  copy  of  this  work 
was  deposited  in  the  imperial  library  at  Jedo ;  another,  made  by 
Doeff  for  his  own  use,  was  lost,  with  all  his  other  papers  and  effects, 
on  his  return  to  Europe.  The  original  rough  draft  of  the  work 
was  f  und  afterwards,  however,  at  Desima,  by  Herr  Fisscher,  and 
having  made  a  transcript,  though  less  perfect  than  the  original,  he 
brought  it  home  in  1821),  and  deposited  it  in  the  royal  museum  at 
Amsterdam.* 

Thunberg,  as  wo  have  seen,  could  hear  nothing  of  semi-Dutch 
children  born  in  Japan.  There  were  such,  however,  in  Doeff's 
time ;  and  it  appears,  from  an  incidental  remark  of  his,  that  although 
no  birth  was  allowed  to  take  place  at  Desima,  yet  that  the  Japanese 
female  inmates  of  the  factory  were  permitted  to  nurse  their  infanta 
in  the  houses  of  their  Dutch  fathers.  At  a  very  early  age,  how- 
ever, these  children  were  taken  away  to  be  educated  as  pure  Jap- 
anese, being  allowed  to  visit  their  fathers  only  at  certain  specified 
intervals.  The  fathers,  however,  were  expected  to  provide  for  them, 
and  to  obtain  for  them,  by  purchase,  some  government  office. 

*  Mr.  Medhurst,  English  raissionarj  at  Batavia,  who  his  published  an 
English  and  Japanese  vocabulury,  enumerates,  in  a  letter  written  in  1827, 
as  among  his  helps  to  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  besides  five  different 
Japanese  and  Chinese  diction  iries,  a  Dutch,  Japanese  and  Chinese  one,  in 
two  thick  8vo  volumes  ;  also  a  corresponding  one  in  Japanese,  Chinese  and 
Dutch.  These  were  printed  ia  Japan,  and  were,  perhaps,  fruits  of  Doeff*f 
labors. 
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While,  by  the  first  interruption  of  the  communication  with  Bata- 
via,  Doeff  and  hi.s  companions  were  secluded  at  Desima,  a  number 
of  Europeans  were  held  in  a  still  s'^icter  imprisonment  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Japan. 

Captain  Golownin,  an  educated  and  intelligent  Russian  nava^ 
officer,  had  been  conniiissioned  in  1811,  as  conunander  of  the  sloop 
of  war  Diana,  to  survey  the  southern  Kurile  Islands,  in  which 
gi-oup  the  Russians  include  both  Sagalocn  and  Jeso,  which  they 
reckon  as  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  Kuriles.  At  tho 
southern  extremity  of  Etorpoo,  the  nineteenth  Kurile,  some  Jap- 
anese were  first  met  with  (July  13).  Soon  after,  Golownin,  with 
two  officers,  four  men  and  a  Kurile  interpreter,  having  landed  at  a 
bay  on  the  southern  end  of  Kunashir,  the  twentieth  Kurile,  where 
tho  Japanese  had  a  settlement  and  a  garris<«n,  they  were  invited 
into  the  fort,  and  made  prisoners.  Thence  they  were  taken,  partly 
by  water  and  partly  by  land,  to  Hakodade,  already  mentioned  as  a 
Japanese  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Je.*«o.  This  journey 
occu')ied  four  weeks,  in  which,  by  Golownin's  calculation,  they 
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travelled  between  six  and  seven  hundred  miles.  The  Japanese 
stated  it  at  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  their  leagues.  The  route 
followed  was  along  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  Every  two  miles 
or  so  there  was  a  populous  village,  from  all  of  which  extensive  fish- 
eries were  carried  on,  evidently  the  great  business  of  the  iahubit- 
ants.  The  fish  were  caught  in  great  nets,  hundreds  at  once.  The 
best  were  of  the  salmon  species,  but  every  kind  of  marine  animal 
was  eaten.  The  gathering  of  seaweeds  for  food  (of  the  kind  called 
by  the  Russians  sea-cabbage*)  also  constituted  a  considerable 
branch  of  industry.  In  the  northern  villages  the  inhabitants  were 
principally  native  Kuriles,  with  a  few  Japanese  officers.  Within  a 
hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  Hakodade  the  villages  were 
inhabited  entirely  by  Japanese,  and  were  much  larger  and  haud- 
gomer  than  those  further  north,  having  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
distinguished  by  their  scrupulous  neatness;  but  even  the  Kurile 
iohabitants  of  Jeso  were  far  superior  in  civilization  and  comforts  to 
those  of  the  more  northern  islands  belonging  to  Russia. 

When  first  seized  by  the  Japanese,  the  Russians  were  bound  with 
cords,  some  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and  others  still  smaller. 
They  were  all  tied  exactly  alike  (according  to  the  prescribed  method 
for  binding  those  arrested  on  criminal  charges),  the  cords  for  each 
having  the  same  number  of  knots  and  nooses,  and  all  at  equal  dis- 
tances. There  were  loops  round  their  breasts  and  necks ;  their 
elbows  were  drawn  almost  into  contact  behind  their  backs,  and 
their  hands  were  firmly  bound  together.  From  these  fastenings 
proceeded  a  long  cord,  the  end  of  which  was  held  by  a  Japanese, 
who,  on  the  slightest  attempt  to  escape,  had  only  to  pull  it  to  make 
the  elbows  come  in  contact  with  great  pain,  and  so  to  tighten  the 
noose  about  the  neck  as  almost  to  produce  strangulation.  Their 
legs  were  also  tied  together  above  the  ankles  and  above  the  knees. 
Thus  tied,  they  were  conveyed  all  the  way  to  Hakodade,  having 
the  choice,  for  the  land  part  of  the  route,  either  to  be  carried  in  a 
rude  sort  of  palanquin  formed  of  planks,  on  which  they  were  obliged 
to  lie  flat,  or  to  walk,  which  they  generally  preferred  as  less  irksome, 

*  The  English  translator  of  Golownin*8  narrative  mentions  a  species  of 
•eaweed  collected  for  eating,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Scothind  and  Ireland, 
and  there  called  dhulith,  or  when  boiled,  sloak,  and  which  he  says  answers 
exactly  to  Thunberg*s  description  of  the  edible  fucus  of  the  f apanc 

89* 
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•ad  for  which  purpose  the  oonb  aboat  the  uiUes  were  remofed,  aad 
those  above  the  knees  loosened.  The  ooirds  were  drawn  so  tight  ai 
to  be  very  painiiil,  and  even  after  a  wlule  to  oat  into  the  fleah ;  jet, 
though  in  all  other  respects  the  Japanese  seeined  inclined  to  oonsuh 
ihe  comfort  of  the  prisoners,  thej  woold  not  fbr  the  first  six  or  serec 
days,  be  indnoed  to  loosen  them,  of  which  the  chief  reason  tomed 
oat  to  be  their  apprehension  lest  the  prisoners  might  oonunit  saidde^ 
—  that  being  the  Japanese  resource  under  sudi  eztremitieB. 

Their  escort  consisted  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred meo.  Two  Japanese  guides  from  the  neighboring  villages, 
changed  at  each  new  district,  led  the  way,  bearing  handsomely- 
carved  staves.  Then  came  three  soldiers,  then  Captain  Golownin 
with  a  soldier  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  an  attendant  with  a 
twig  to  drive  off  the  gnats,  which  were  troublesome,  and  against 
which  his  bound  hands  prevented  him  from  defending  himself 
Behind  came  an  officer  holding  the  ends  of  the  ropes  by  which  the 
prisoner  was  bound,  then  a  party  of  Kuriles,  bearing  his  kango, 
followed  by  another  relief  party.  The  other  captives  followed,  one 
by  one,  escorted  in  the  same  manner.  Finally  came  three  soldiers, 
and  a  number  of  Japanese  and  Kurile  servants  canning  provisions 
and  baggage.  Each  of  the  escort  had  a  yrooden  tablet,  suspended 
from  his  girdle,  on  which  were  inscribed  his  duties  and  which  pris- 
oner he  was  stationed  with  ;  and  the  commanding  officer  bud  a  cor^ 
responding  list  of  the  whole.  The  prisoners  had  the  same  fare  with 
the  escort,  —  three  meals  a  day,  generally  of  rice  boiled  to  a  thick 
gruel,  two  pieces  of  pickled  radish  *  for  seasoning,  soup  made  of 
radishes  or  various  wild  roots  and  herbs,  a  kind  of  macaroni,  and  a 
piece  of  broiled  or  boiled  fish.  Sometimes  they  had  stewed  mush- 
rooms, and  each  a  hard-boiled  egg.  Their  general  drink  was  very 
indifferent  tea,  without  sugar,  and  sometimes  saki.  Their  conduc- 
tors frequently  stopped  at  the  villages  to  rest,  or  to  drink  tea  and 
smoke  tobacco,  and  they  also  rested  for  an  hour  aflcr  dinner.   They 

•  •*  The  Japanese  radish,"  says  Qolownin,  "is  in  form  and  taste  very 
different  from  ours.  It  is  thin  and  extremely  long.  The  taste  is  not  very 
acrid,  but  swecti^^h,  almost  like  our  turnips.  Whole  fields  are  covered  with 
it.  A  great  part  of  the  ci-op  is  salted,  the  remainder  is  buried  in  the  gror  nd 
fbr  winter,  and  boiled  in  soup.  Not  even  the  radish-leaves  remain  unused 
they  are  boiled  in  soup  or  salted  and  eaten  as  salad.  They  manure  the  radish 
fields  with  night-eoil ;  this  we  ourselves  saw  at  Matsmai.*' 
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halted  for  the  night  an  hour  or  two  before  sunset,  usually  in  a  village 
with  a  small  garrison.  Thej  were  always  conducted  first  to  the 
front  of  the  house  of  the  officer  in  command,  and  were  seated  on 
benches  covered  with  mats,  when  the  officer  came  out  to  inspect 
them.  They  were  then  taken  to  a  neat  house  (which  generally, 
when  they  first  entered,  was  hung  round  with  striped  cotton  cloth), 
and  were  placed  together  in  one  apartment,  the  ends  of  their  ropes 
being  fastened  to  iron  hooks  in  the  walls.  Their  boots  and  stock- 
ings were  pulled  off,  and  their  feet  bathed  in  warm  water  with  salt 
in  it.  For  bedding  they  had  the  Japanese  mattresses —  quilts  with 
a  thick  wadding —  folded  double. 

After  the  fir^t  six  or  seven  days  their  bonds  were  loosened,  and 
they  got  on  more  comfortably.  The  Japanese  took  the  greatest 
care  of  their  health,  not  allowing  them  to  wet  their  feet,  carrying 
them  across  the  shallowest  streams,  and  furnishing  them  with 
quilted  Japanese  gowns  as  a  protection  against  the  rain. 

At  Hakodade  they  were  received  by  a  great  crowd,  among 
which  were  several  persons  with  silk  dresses  mounted  on  horses 
with  rich  caparisons.  "  Both  sides  of  the  road,"  says  Golownin, 
"  were  crowded  with  spectators,  yet  every  one  behaved  with  the 
utmost  decorum.  I  particularly  marked  their  countenances,  and 
never  once  observed  a  malicious  look,  or  any  sign  of  hatred  tow- 
ards us,  and  none  showed  the  least  disposition  to  insult  us  by  mock- 
ery or  derision."  He  had  observed  the  same  thing  in  the  villages 
through  which  they  had  passed,  where  the  prisoners  had  received, 
as  they  did  afterwards,  from  numerous  individuals,  many  touching 
ustanees  of  commiseration  and  sympathy. 

At  Hakodade  they  were  confined  in  a  prison,  a  high  wooden 
enclosure,  or  fence,  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall  somewhat  lower, 
(and  on  their  first  approach  to  it  hung  with  striped  cloth),*  inside 
of  which  was  a  long,  barn-like  building.  Within  this  building  were 
a  number  of  small  apartments,  scarcely  six  feet  square,  formed  of 
thick  spars,  and  exactly  like  cages,  in  which  the  prisoners  were 

♦  Tlic  fort  on  the  island  where  they  were  tiken  prisoners,  when  fin*t  seen 
from  the  ship,  whm  hung  round  with  striped  cloths,  which  concealed  the 
walls.  These  cloths  had  embrasures  painted  on  them,  hxxi  in  so  rough  « 
manner  that  the  deception  could  be  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance. 
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rimt  iq>,  the  pungOB  and  other  spaoei  bdig  oeoupied  hj  tt« 
giiiLid&*  Tlieir  ibod  wasmodi  wone  tlian  on  t]iej<mnie7  (proba* 
blj  Jsponeae  prison  fare),  boiled  rioe,  soap  of  wmn  water  and 
grated  radish,  a  handful  of  finelj-dio|q[ied  jomig  onioas  with  bdled 
beans,  and  one  or  two  pickled  cocomben  or  ndiahea.  Tnata^^  of 
the  radiflh-fioap,  paddings  of  bean-meal  and  rancid  fish-oil  were 
■omelimes  senred.  Very  rarelj  they  had  half  a  fish,  widi  floy.  Their 
drink  was  warm  water,  and  occasionally  bad  tea. 

Their  only  means  of  communicating  with  the  Japanese  had  beeit 
at  fiist,  a  Kurile,  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  knew  a  little  Rossian, 
and  probably  about  as  much  Japanese.  At  fiakodade  another 
interpreter  presented  himself;  but  he,  a  man  of  fifty,  naturally 
stupid,  and  knowing  nothing  of  any  European  language,  ezoept  a 
little  Russian,  did  not  prove  much  better. 

The  second  day  they  were  conducted  through  the  streets,  by  a 
guard  of  soldiers  (the  prisoners  each  with  a  rope  round  his  waist 
held  by  a  Japanese),  to  a  fort  or  castle,  which  was  surrounded 
by  palisades  and  an  earthen  wall.  Within  was  a  court-yard,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  brass  cannon  on  a  badly-constructed  carriage. 
From  this  court-yard  Golownin,  and  after  him  each  of  the  others, 
was  conducted  through  a  wide  gate,  which  was  immediately  shut 
behind  them,  into  a  largo  hull,  of  which  half  had  a  pavement  of 
small  stones.  The  other  half  had  a  floor,  or  platform,  raised  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  covered  with  curiously-wrought  mats. 
The  hall  was  fiflty  or  sixty  feet  long,  of  equal  breadth,  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  divided  by  movable  screens,  neatly  painted,  from  other 
adjoining  rooms.  There  were  two  or  three  apertures  for  windows, 
with  paper  instead  of  glass,  admitting  an  obscure,  gloomy  light 
The  governor  sat  on  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  the  elevated  platform, 
with  two  secretaries  behind  him.  On  his  Icfl  (the  Japanese  place 
of  honor)  was  the  next  in  command;  on  his  right,  another  officer, 
on  each  side  of  these,  other  officers  of  inferior  rank.  They  all  sat, 
in  the  Japanese  fashion,  with  their  legs  folded  under  them,  two 
paces  apart,  clothed  in  black  dresses,  their  short  swords  in  their 
girdles,  and  their  longer  ones  lying  at  their  left.     The  new  inter- 

*  The  description  of  this  prison  corresponds  Tery  well  to  Kampftr's  de* 
seription  of  the  one  at  NagtsakL 
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pretcr  <»at  on  the  edge  of  the  raised  floor,  and  an  inferior  officer  at 
each  of  the  corners  of  it.  On  the  walls  hung  irons  for  securing 
prisoners,  ropes,  and  various  instruments  of  punishment.  The  Rus- 
sian prisoners  stood  in  front  of  the  raised  floor,  the  officers  in  a 
line,  the  sailors  behind.  The  Kurile  was  seated  on  the  stones.  Thej 
underwent  a  very  rigorous  and  particular  examination,  all  their 
answers  being  written  down.  The  questions  related  to  their  birth- 
places ;  their  families  (and  when  it  appeared  that  thej  came  from 
different  towns,  how  it  happened  that  they  served  on  board  the  same 
ship) ;  the  burden  -and  force  of  their  vessel ;  their  own  rank ;  their 
object ;  their  route  since  leaving  St.  Petersburg,  which  they  were 
required  to  trace  on  a  chart,  &c.,  &c. 

Among  other  things,  the  governor  remarked  that  Laxman  (who 
had  visited  Japan  in  1792)  wore  a  long  tail,  and  covered  his  hair 
with  flour ;  whereas  the  prisoners  (powder  and  queues  having  gone 
out  of  fashion  in  the  interval)  had  their  hair  cut  short  and  unpow- 
dered  ;  and  he  asked  if  some  change  of  religion  had  not  taken  place 
in  Russia.  When  told  that  in  Russia  there  was  no  connection 
between  religion  and  the  way  of  wearing  the  hair,  the  Japanese 
laughed,  but  expressed  great  surprise  that  there  should  not  be  some 
express  law  on  the  subject. 

Eighteen  days  after,  they  had  a  second  examination,  on  which 
occasion  a  letter,  of  which  the  Japanese  wanted  an  interpretation, 
was  delivered  to  them.  It  had  been  sent  on  shore  from  their 
ship  along  with  their  baggage,  expressing  a  determination  to  return 
to  Okhotsk  for  reinforcements,  and  never  to  quit  the  coast  of  Japan 
till  the  prisoners  were  rescued.  This  reexamination  was  continued 
for  two  days,  in  which  many  inquiries  were  made  about  ChwostoflT, 
and  the  papers  he  had  left  behind  him,  one  of  which  was  produced. 
The  Russian  prisoners  tried  to  make  out  that  the  proceedings  of 
Ohwostoff  were  without  authority  from  the  Russian  government ; 
but  the  Japanese  evidently  did  not  believe  them. 

After  one  or  two  more  examinations  they  were  removed  to  Mats- 
mai,  guarded,  as  before,  by  soldiers,  but  fumisihed  with  horses,  as 
well  as  litters  or  kangos,  on  or  in  which  the  prisoners  were  suffered 
to  ride,  the  Japanese,  however,  retaining  the  end  of  a  rope  by  which 
they  were  still  bound.  Near  Matsmai,  they  were  shown  a  baU 
tery,  on  a  high  hill,  intended  to  command  the  harbor,  but  ill  adapted 
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fbr  that  parpoae.  It  had  three  or  fbar  mall  brasa  pieoea  on  ear» 
riagcs,  and  an  eighteen  or  a  twenty-four  pounder,  apparently  oast  in 
£urope,  mounted  on  cross-beauis.  Matsniai  liea  on  a  lai;gey  opea 
bay,  with  four  fathoms  of  water  at  low  tide;  and,  according  to  the 
Jajtanose,  ia  about  two  hundred  of  thcor  leagues  (five  hundred  miles) 
from  Jedo,  the  land  journey  thither,  after  cnwsing  the  atraiti 
being  made  in  twenty-three  days. 

A  great  crowd  collected  to  see  them  enter  the  town,  ropes  being 
atretched  to  keep  the  passage  clear.  Confined  in  a  prison  maoh 
like  the  one  at  Hakodade,  and  close  under  the  ramparts  of  the  cas- 
tle, they  underwent  many  more  examinations  before  the  bngio  or  gor* 
emor  of  Matsmai.  The  inquisitiveness  of  their  questioners,  which 
seemed  to  be  without  lunit,  proved  a  great  torment  to  the  Russians^ 
and  sometimes  put  them  into  a  passion ;  but  the  Japanese  were  always 
cool  and  polite.  They  were  supplied  with  much  better  food  than  at 
Hakodade,  fresh  and  salt  fish,  boiled  or  fried  in  poppy-seed  oil,  with 
soy  for  sauce.  They  uho  had,  after  the  winter  bet  in,  flesh  of  sea- 
dogs,  bares  and  bears,  and  attempts  were  even  made  to  cook  for 
them  after  the  Russian  fashion.  For  drink  they  had  tea  *  and 
warm  saki.  They  were  furnished  with  warm  clothing,  both  their 
own  which  had  been  sent  on  shore  for  them,  and  Japanese  gowns, 
for  which  a  tailor  was  sent  to  measure  them ;  and,  when  the 
weather  grew  colder,  they  had  heailhs,  after  the  Japanese  ^shion, 
made  in  the  prison,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  cage,  on  which 
charcoal  fires  were  kept  burning.  A  physician  visited  them  daily 
to  look  after  their  health,  and  if  anything  serious  appeared  he 
brought  a  consulting  physician  with  him. 

After  a  time  their  accommodations  were  much  improved.  In- 
stead of  confinement  in  separate  cages,  they  had  a  large  room  cov- 
ered with  mats.  A  young  man,  named  Teske,  was  now  brought  to 
them,  whom  they  were  requested  to  instruct  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage.    He  proved  a  very  apt  scholar,  made  rapid  progress,  soon 

*  The  tea  in  common  use,  Qolownin,  like  other  trayellers  in  Jnpan,  ob- 
served to  be  of  a  very  inferior  qunlity.  Green  tea  was  used  as  a  luxury  on 
occasions  of  ceremony.  Sugar  was  rare  and  costly,  being  brought  from  B.i- 
tavia  by  the  Dutch,  and  packed  fur  retail  in  small  baskets.  Golownin  saw 
also  a  Tery  inferior  kind,  which  h«  oonoloded  to  be  of  domeetio  manufac- 
tore. 
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learned  to  speak,  read  and  write  Russian,  and  became  ycry  much 
attached  to  his  instructors.  They  in  their  turn  learned  something 
of  Japanese ;  but  it  was  forbidden  to  teach  them  the  written  charac- 
ters. Teske  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  collect  statistical  informa- 
tion concerning  llussia.  A  Japanese  man  of  science,  who  had  an 
English  sextant,  a  compass,  a  case  of  mathematical  instruments, 
&c.,  also  paid  them  a  visit.  He  knew  how  to  find  the  latitude  by 
observing  the  sun's  altitude  at  noon,  using  in  his  calculations  some 
tables  obtained,  as  he  said,  from  a  Dutch  book ;  and  he  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  gain  additional  information,  especially  how  to  find 
the  longitude  by  lunar  observations;  but  this,  for  want  of  the 
necessary  tables,  the  Russians,  much  to  his  disgust,  were  unable  to 
teach  him. 

The  first  snow  fell  about  the  middle  of  October,  but  soon  melted. 
The  winter  set  in  about  the  middle  of  November,  with  deep  snows, 
which  lasted  till  April. 

As  the  spring  opened  they  were  permitted  to  take  walks  and 
excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  were  presently  removed 
to  a  house,  composed  of  three  apartments,  separated  by  screens ; 
but  were  still  closely  watched  and  guarded.  Tired  of  this  confine- 
ment, of  which  they  could  see  no  end,  the  Russians  succeeded  in 
getting  out  of  their  prii^on,  and  in  gaining  the  mountains  back  of 
the  town,  whence  they  descended  to  the  coast,  hoping  to  find  some 
means  of  escape  by  sea.  But,  after  seven  days*  wanderings  and 
many  sufferings,  they  were  retaken.  The  island  was  found  to  be 
composed  of  steep  hills,  separated  by  precipitous  ravines,  with 
hardly  any  plain  land,  except  near  the  coast.  The  interior  was 
uninhabited,  except  by  wood-cutters  employed  in  getting  timber 
and  preparing  charcoal. 

When  retaken  they  were  confined  in  the  common  jail  of  the  town, 
but  their  accommodations  were  not  worse  than  they  had  been  in  the 
other  two  prisons.  No  ill  will  was  shown  towards  them  by  any 
of  the  officials,  not  even  by  those  whose  lives  their  flight  had  endan- 
gered. The  soldier  who  was  held  the  most  responsible  for  their 
escape,  and  who  had  been  degraded  in  con.sequence  to  the  rank  of  a 
common  servant,  showed  even  more  alacrity  than  before  in  their 
behalf.  In  a  month  or  two  they  were  removed  back  to  their 
former  prison,  where  they  were  visited  the  next  spripg  (18J3)  hj 
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an  interprets  of  tho  Batch  laogaagOy  who  had  oomo  frcm  JM^ 
and  by  a  learned  man  from  the  same  capital,  who  was  indhmd  ao 
other  than  DoeflPa  astronomer,  Globius,  bat  known  to  the  BoniaM 
aa  Addati-Sonnai,  both  of  whom  desired  to  learn  the  Bnasian  laa- 
goage.  The  interpreter,  a  yoong  man  of  twenty-seTon,  and  tJtmif 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  European  grammar,  made  rapid  prof^ 
ress,  and  soon  applied  himself  to  translate  a  treatiip  on  TaoeiiMi- 
tion,  which  one  of  the  returned  Japanese  had  brou^t  from  Booia. 
The  astronomer  busied  himself  in  translating  a  Busaiaii  aohool 
treatise  on  arithmetic,  carried  to  Japan  by  one  of  the  Japaneii 
conyeyed  home  by  Lazman  in  1792.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
oonsiderable  mathematical  learning.  The  Japanese  astronomeiB 
had  made  decided  progress  since  the  time  of  Thunberg.  Globioi 
understood  the  Copemican  system,  was  acquainted  with  the  orbit  and 
satellites  of  Uranus ;  knew  the  nature  and  doctrine  of  signs  and 
tangents,  and  was  familiar  with  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  styles.  He  assured  Golownin  that  the  Japanese  could  calculate 
eclipses  with  much  exactness,  and  he  studied  with  great  attention 
a  treatise  on  physics,  which,  with  other  books,  had  been  sent  on 
shore  in  Golownin's  chest. 

Nor  were  the  Japanese  without  knowledge  of  the  revolutions  going 
on  in  Europe.  The  Russians  were  told  the  news  of  the  taking  of 
Moscow,  brought  to  Nagasaki  by  the  two  vessels  from  Batavia ;  but 
with  patriotism  equal  to  that  shown  by  Doeff,  in  relation  to  the 
annexation  of  Holland  to  France,  they  refused  to  believe  it.  The 
Japanese  gave  them  a  minute  description  of  these  two  vessels,  and 
also  of  the  elephant  which  they  brought,  his  length,  height,  thick- 
ness, food,  &c.  A  native  of  Sumatra,  the  keeper  of  the  elephant^ 
was  described  with  equal  minuteness. 

Teske,  whom  Gt)]ownin  had  taught  Russian,  was  found  to  be  quite 
a  free-thinker,  both  in  politics  and  religion ;  but,  in  genera],  the 
Japanese  seemed  very  superstitious,  of  which,  presently,  we  shall 
see  some  instances. 

The  soldiers  Golownin  observed  to  be  of  two  classes,  those  of  the 
local  administration,  and  others  whom  he  calls  imperial  soldiers, 
and  who  appear,  by  his  description,  to  be  precisely  the  same 
with  those  whom  Kampfer  describes  under  the  name  of  Dosiu,  or 
Dosen,  as  attached  to  the  service  of  the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  and 
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indeed,  this  sanic  name,  in  a  modified  form,  is  given  to  them  bj 
Golownin.  They  took  precedence  of  the  others,  and  were  so  hand* 
Bomely  clothed  and  equipped  as  to  be  mistaken  at  first  for  officers. 
The  profession  of  arms,  like  most  others  in  Japan,  is  hereditary. 
The  arras  of  the  soldiers,  besides  the  two  swords,  were  matchlocks, 
—  which,  when  they  fired,  they  placed,  not  against  the  shoulder,  but 
the  right  cheek,  —  bows  and  arrows,  and  long  pikes,  heavy  and  in- 
convenient. 

They  could  all  read,  and  spent  iQuch  time  in  reading  aloud, 
which  they  did  much  in  the  same  droning,  half-chanting  tone  in 
which  the  psalms  are  read  at  funerals  in  Russia.  Great  surprise 
was  expressed  that  the  Russian  sailors  were  unable  to  read  and 
write ;  and,  also,  that  but  one  Russian  book  was  found  in  the 
officer's  baggage,  and  that  on  much  worse  paper,  and  much  worse 
bound,  than  those  they  had  in  French  and  other  languages.  It 
was  shrewdly  asked  if  the  Russians  did  not  know  how  to  print 
books? 

Playing  at  cards  and  draughts  was  a  very  common  amusement. 
The  cards  were  at  first  known  to  the  Japanese  by  their  European 
names,  and  were  fifly-two  in  the  pack.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
pecuniary  losses  —  for  the  Japanese  were  great  gamesters  —  and 
fatal  disputes  to  which  cards  gave  rise,  they  were  strictly  prohibited. 
But  this  law  was  evaded  by  the  invention  of  a  pack  of  forty-eight 
cards,  much  smaller  than  those  of  Europe.  Their  game  at  draughts 
was  extremely  difficult  and  complicated.  They  made  use  of  a  large 
board,  and  four  hundred  men,  which  they  moved  about  in  many 
directions,  and  which  were  liable  to  be  taken  in  various  ways.  The 
Russian  sailors  played  at  draughts,  in  the  European  way,  which 
the  Japanese  soon  learned  to  imitate,  so  that  the  game,  and  the 
Russian  terms  employed  in  playing  it,  soon  became  fiimiliar  through- 
out the  city  of  Matsmai. 

The  following  anecdote  throws  some  light  on  Japanese  domestic 
relations  :  **  Our  interpreter,  Kamaddshero  [this  was  the  fir«t  inter- 
preter], visited  us  the  day  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  and, 
having  mentioned  the  marriage,  said  that  he  had  wept  very  much. 
*  Why  wept,'  said  we,  *  since  on  such  occasions  it  is  usual  only  to 
rejoice  ? '  *  Certainly,'  he  answered,  *  I  should  have  rejoiced,  were 
I  but  convinced  that  the  man  will  love  my  daughter  and  make  her 
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bappv ;  but,  as  the  contrary  of^en  happens  in  tlie  married  state,  a 
father  who  gives  his  daughter  to  a  husband  cannot  be  indiffBreot 
for  fear  of  future  misfortunes/  lie  spoke  this  with  tears  in  hi» 
eyes,  and  in  a  voice  which  affected  us." 

Of  the  value  which  the  Japanese  put  upon  female  society  the 
fbllowing  curious  instance  occurred.  The  prisoners*  meals  were  at 
one  time  superintended  by  an  old  officer  of  sixty,  who  was  very 
civil,  and  frequently  consoled  them  with  assurances  that  they  should 
be  sent  home.  One  day  he  brought  them  three  portraits  of  Japan- 
ese ladies,  richly  dressed,  which,  after  examining,  they  handed  back; 
but  the  old  man  insisted  they  should  keep  them,  and,  when  a^ed 
why,  he  observed  that,  when  time  hung  heavy  on  their  hands,  they 
might  console  themselves  by  looking  at  them  ! 

For  the  first  fortnight  of  the  new  year  all  business  was  sus 
peiided.  Nothing  was  thought  of  exce^)t  visiting  and  feasting.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  month  the  more  industrious  resumed  their  em- 
ployments. All  who  can,  procure  new  clothes  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  Japanese  insisted  upon  furnishing  their  prisoners  in  the  same 
way.  "  Custom  requires,"  says  Golownin,  '♦  that  each  person  should 
visit  all  his  ac((uaintances  in  the  place  in  which  he  resides,  and  send 
letters  of  congratulation  to  those  who  are  at  a  distance.  Our  in- 
terpreters and  guards  were  accordingly  employed,  for  some  days 
previous  to  the  festival,  in  writing  letters  of  that  kind  and  visiting- 
cards.  On  the  latter  the  names  of  the  person  from  whom  the  card 
comes,  and  for  whom  it  is  intended,  are  written,  and  the  opportu- 
nity by  which  it  is  presented  is  also  noted.  Tcske  translated  for 
us  one  of  his  congratulatory  letters,  addressed  to  the  officer  at 
Kunasliir  by  whom  we  had  been  entrapped,  and  which  was  to  the 
following  effect :  "  Last  year  you  were  happy,  and  I  greatly  desire 
that  that  this  new  year  you  may  enjoy  good  health,  and  experience 
happiness  and  prosperity  in  every  undertaking.  I  still  respect  you 
as  formerly,  and  request  that  you  will  not  forget  me.        Tkske." 

It  is  evident,  from  Golownin's  narrative,  that  the  houses,  furni- 
ture and  domestic  arrangements,  at  Matsniai,  notwithstanding  the 
coldness  of  the  climate,  differed  in  nothing  from  those  in  use  in  the 
more  southcM-ly  islands.  The  Japanese,  (lulownin  observed,  were, 
compared  with  the  Russians,  very  small  eaters.  They  were  also  nmch 
more  tempi^rate  in  drinking,  it  being  looked  upon  as  disgraceful  to 
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be  drunk  in  the  day-time,  or  at  any  time,  extraordinary  festiviticB 
excepted. 

Late  in  the  summer  following  the  capture  of  Golownin  and  his 
companions,  the  Diana,  now  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bikord, 
came  back  to  Kunashir.  Of  the  two  Japanese  seized  by  Chwo6to£f, 
one  had  died.  The  other,  who  called  himself  Leonsaima,  Rikord 
bid  on  board,  along  with  six  other  Japanese,  lately  shipwrecked 
on  Kamtschutka,  hoping  to  exchange  these  seven  for  the  seven 
Russians.  On  reaching  the  bay  where  Gk)Iownin  had  been  taken, 
he  saw  a  new  battery  of  fourteen  guns.  All  the  buildings  were 
covered  with  striped  cloth,  the  boats  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore, 
and  not  a  person  appeared. 

Leonsaima,  in  his  six  years'  captivity,  had  learned  some  Russian, 
and  he  was  employed  to  write  a  short  letter  from  Captain  Rikord 
to  the  commander  on  shore,  stating  his  having  brought  back  the 
seven  Japanese,  and  requesting  the  restoration  of  his  countrymen. 
From  some  circumstances,  the  good  faith  of  Leonsaima  was  sus- 
pected, and  the  contents  of  the  letter  written  by  him  rather  dis- 
trusted ;  still  it  was  finally  sent  on  shore  by  one  of  the  Japanese, 
npon  whom  the  batteries  fired  as  he  landed,  and  who  returned  no 
more. 

Three  days  after,  a  second  Japanese  was  sent,  with  a  written 
massage  in  the  Russian  language ;  but  he  camd  back,  saying  that 
the  governor  had  refused  to  receive  it,  and  that  he  had  been  him- 
self thrust  out  of  the  castle.  As  a  last  resource,  Leonsaima  —  who 
represented  himself  as  a  merchant,  and  a  person  of  some  conse- 
quence, though,  in  fact,  he  had  been  only  a  fishing  agent  —  was  sent 
on  shore,  with  another  Japanese,  on  his  promise  to  return  with 
such  information  as  he  could  obtain.  He  did  return,  without  the 
other,  and  stated  that  the  Russians  were  all  dead.  Sent  on  shore 
to  obtain  in  writing  a  confirmation  of  this  verbal  statement,  he 
came  back  no  more. 

Rikord  now  determined  to  seize  any  Japanese  vessel  that  might 
be  entering  or  leaving  the  harbor.  A  large  Japanese  ship  soon 
appeared,  from  which,  as  the  Russian  boats  approached  her,  several 
of  her  crew,  of  sixty  men,  jumped  into  the  water.  Nine  were 
drowned,  som^  escaped  to  the  shore,  and  others  were  picked  up  by 
the  Russian  boats.    The  captain,  who  was  taken  on  board  tht 
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Diana,  appeared,  from  his  rich  yellow  dress,  his  swords,  and  othfli 
circumstaDoes,  to  be  a  person  of  distinction.  Being  interrogated  in 
Japanese,  of  which  Rikord  had  picked  up  a  little  from  Leonsaiina, 
he  answered,  with  great  frankness,  that  his  name  was  Tachatay* 
Kuchi,*  that  he  was  the  owner  of  ten  ships,  and  bound  from  Eetoo- 
roop  (the  nineteenth  Kurile)  to  Hakodade,  with  a  cargo  of  dried 
fish,  but  had  been  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to  put  into  the  bay  of 
Kunashir. 

Being  shown  the  letter  written  by  Leonsiama,  he  exclaimed, 
'*  Captain  Moort  and  five  Russians  are  now  in  the  city  of  Mats* 
mai."  This  information  was  hardly  credited,  and  Rikord  finally 
resolved  to  convey  his  captive  to  Kamtschatka,  hoping,  in  the 
oourse  of  the  winter,  to  obtain  through  him  some  information  re> 
specting  the  fate  of  the  Russians,  and  the  views  of  the  Japanese 
government,  especially  as  ho  seemed  far  superior  to  any  of  tho 
Japanese  with  whom  they  had  hitherto  met,  and,  therefore,  more 
likely  to  understand  tho  policy  of  those  who  ruled  in  Japan. 

"  1  informed  him,"  says  Rikord,  "  that  he  must  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  accompany  me  to  Russia,  and  explained  the  circum- 
stances which  compelled  me  to  make  such  an  arrangement.  He 
understood  me  perfectly,  and  when  I  proceeded  to  state  my  belief 
that  Captain  Golownin,  Mr.  Moor,  and  the  rest  of  the  Russian 
prisoners,  had  becrf  put  to  death,  ho  suddenly  interrupted  me,  ex- 
claiming, *  That  is  not  true.  Captain  Moor  and  five  Russians  are 
livinf^  in  Matsmai,  where  they  are  well  treated,  and  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  walkin;^  about  the  city,  accompanied  by  two  oflficers,* 
When  I  intimated  that  we  intended  to  take  him  with  us,  he  replied, 
with  astoniishing  coolness,  *  Well,  I  am  ready ; '  and  merely  re* 
quested  that  on  our  arrival  in  Russia  he  might  continue  to  live 
with  me.  This  I  promised  he  should  do,  and  likewise  that  I  would 
carry  him  back  to  Japan  in  the  ensuing  year.  lie  then  seemed 
perfectly  reconciled  to  his  unlooked-for  destiny. 

"  The  four  Japanese,  who  still  remained  on  board  the  ship,  un- 

*  This  is  Rikord's  orthography.  In  the  representation  of  the  Japanese 
Byllahlee  p;iven  in  tho  appendix  it  might  probably  be  thus  represented, 
Tahate-Kahi. 

t  This  was  the  name  of  one  of  Golownin *8  fi'llow-prisonerr,  who  had  made 
himaelf  quite  famous  among  the  Japanese  bj  his  skill  as  a  drafisman. 
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derate  rd  not  a  word  of  Russian,  and  were,  besides,  so  afflicted  with 
the  scurvy,*  that  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  perished  had 
they  wintered  in  Kamtschatka.  I  therefore  thought  it  advisabh 
to  set  them  at  liberty,  and,  having  furnished  them  with  every  neces* 
sary,  I  ordered  them  to  be  put  on  shore,  hoping  that  they  would, 
in  gratitude,  give  a  good  account  of  the  Russians  to  their  country- 
men, t  In  their  stead,  I  determined  to  take  four  seamen  from  the 
Japanese  vessel,  who  might  be  useful  in  attending  on  Tachatay- 
Kachi,  to  whom  I  left  the  choice  of  the  individuals.  He  earnestly 
entreated  that  none  of  the  seamen  might  be  taken,  observing  that 
they  were  extremely  stupid,  and  that  he  feared  they  would  die  of 
grief,  owing  to  the  dread  they  entertained  of  the  Russians.  The 
earnestness  of  his  solicitations  led  me  in  some  measure  to  doubt 
that  our  comrades  were  really  living  in  Matsmai,  and  I  repeated, 
in  a  decided  manner,  my  determination  to  take  four  of  the  seamen. 
He  then  begged  that  I  would  accompany  him  to  his  ship.  When 
he  went  on  board,  he  assembled  the  whole  of  his  crew  in  the  cabin, 
and,  having  seated  himself  on  a  long  cushion,  which  was  placed  on 
a  fine  mat,  requested  that  I  would  take  my  place  beside  him.  The 
sailors  all  knelt  down  [seated  themselves  on  their  heels?]  before  us, 
and  he  delivered  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  would  bo 
necessary  for  some  of  them  to  accompany  us  to  Russia. 

"  Here  a  very  affecting  scene  was  exhibited.'  A  number  of  the 
seamen  approached  him,  with  their  heads  bent  downwards,  and, 
with  great  eagerness,  whispered  something  to  him ;  their  counte- 
nances were  all  bathed  in  tears ;  even  Tachatay-Kachi,  who  had 
hitherto  evinced  calmness  and  resolution,  seemed  now  to  be  deeply 
distressed,  and  began  to  weep.     I  for  some  time  hesitated  to  carry 

• 

*  Golownin  mentions  the  scurvy  as  a  prevailing  disease  among  the  Japan- 
ese, perhaps  occasioned  by  their  thin  diet 

t  These  released  Japanese  were  sent  to  Matsmai,  and,  after  remaining 
about  a  week,  were  forwanled  to  Jedo.  Tlie  shipwrecked  men  did  not  give, 
80  Golownin  was  informed,  a  very  favorable  account  of  their  entertainment 
in  Kamtschatka.  Leonsiiima  praised  Irkutsk,  but  represented  eastern  Sibe- 
ria and  Okhotsk  as  a  miserable  country,  where  scarce  anybody  was  to  be  seen 
except  beggjirs  and  government  oflficers.  He  thought  very  meanly  of  thf 
Bussians,  a  few  individuals  excepted.  From  their  military  spirit,  even  the 
boys  in  the  street  playmg  soldier,  he  thought  they  must  meditate  conquest 
yrobabl;  that  Df  Japan. 

40« 
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my  Tenglation  into  cSact,  and  iras  otilj  iudui^cd  to  adhare  ta  it  bj 
the  consideration  that  I  would  hertiatWr  have  ttie  opportunity  of 
iutcrrogutin^  ench  individual  ecpanLtcly,  and,  prabublj,  therebj 
ascertuiiiing  whether  or  not  our  comr&des  were  really  ultre  in  Slat*' 
QiHi.  1  had,  however,  in  other  resjiecia,  no  reason  to  repent  of  thit 
determination,  for  the  Jupiinesa  merchant,  who  wus  uccnstoiued  to 
live  in  a  Htyle  of  Asiatic  luxury,  would  hove  eiperienced  seriom 
inconvenience  on  board  our  vessel  without  his  Japaucae  attendant^ 
two  of  whom  were  alwuvs,  by  turns,  near  his  jjerson. 

"  Titchatay-Kuchi,  niid  Ihc  sailors  bo  selected,  soon  behaved  ai 
though  our  ship  bad  been  their  own,  and  we,  on  our  side,  employed 
every  lueuns  to  convince  tbein  that  we  considered  the  Japanese,  not 
UH  a  hiuttlle,  but  as  a  tViendly  naliun,  with  whom  our  good  under- 
etanding  waa  only  accidentally  inlerrujitod. 

"  The  same  day  we  received  on  board,  at  my  invitation,  fVom 
the  captured  vessel,  a  Japanese  lady,  who  had  been  tbe  inseparable 
companion  of  Tachatuy-Kachi  on  his  voyage  from  Hakodade,  hv 
place  of  residence,  to  Eetooroop.  She  was  extreoicly  de^rous  oi 
seeing  our  ship,  and  the  strange  people  and  polite  enemies,  aa  A 
styled  UP,  and  to  witness  our  friendly  intereourae  with  ber  counti^ 
men.  A  Japanese  lady  was,  also,  to  us  no  slight  object  of  onrioeity. 
When  she  came  on  board,  she  appeared  very  timid  and  embarrassed. 
I  requested  Tacbatay-Kacfai  to  conduct  hec  into  my  cabin,  and,  u 
she  advanced,  I  took  her  by  tbe  other  band.  On  reaching  tlM 
cabin-door,  she  wished  to  take  off  her  straw  shoes ;  but,  as  then 
were  neither  mats  nor  carpets  in  my  cabin,  I  explained  to  her,  1^ 
Mgos,  that  this  ungular  mark  of  politeness  might  be  dispensed  with 
among  ns. 

"  On  entering  the  cabin,  she  placed  both  hands  ob  her  bead, 
with  the  palms  outwards,  and  saluted  us  by  bending  her  body  veij 
low.  I  conducted  her  to  a  chair,  and  Kachi  requested  her  to  sit 
down.  Fortunately  for  this  unexpected  visitor,  there  was  on  board 
our  vessel  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  tbe  wife  of  our  surgeon's 
mute.  The  Japanese  lady  seemed  highly  pleased  on  being  intro- 
duced to  her,  and  they  quickly  formed  an  intimacy.  Our  countrj- 
woman  endeavored  to  entertain  tbe  foreigner  with  what  the  women 
of  all  countries  delight  in — she  showed  her  her  trinkets.  Our  visitor 
bdi^red  with  all  the  eaae  of  a  woman  of  fashion;  she  examined 
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the  ornaments  with  great  curiosity,  and  expressed  her  admiration 
by  an  agreeable  smile.  But  the  fair  complexion  of  our  country- 
woman seemed  most  of  all  to  attract  her  attention.  She  passed  her 
hands  over  the  Russian  woman's  face,  as  though  she  suspected  it 
had  been  painted,  and,  with  a  smile,  exclaimed,  *  Yoe  !  yoe  !  *  which 
signifies  good.  I  observed  that  our  visitor  was  somewhat  vain  of 
her  new  ornaments,  and  I  held  a  looking-glass  before  her,  that  she 
might  see  how  they  became  her.  The  Kussian  lady  placed  herself 
immediately  behind  her,  in  order  to  show  her  the  diflferenoe  of  their 
complexions,  when  she  immediately  pushed  the  glass  aside,  and  said, 
•  Vare  !  vare  !  *  —  Tiot  good.  She  might  herself  have  been  called 
handsome ;  her  face  was  of  the  oval  form,  her  features  regular,  and 
her  little  mouth,  when  open,  disclosed  a  set  of  shining  black  lack- 
ered teeth.  Her  black  eyebrows,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  pencilled,  overarched  a  pair  of  sparkling  dark  eyes, 
which  were  by  no  means  deeply  seated.  Her  hair  was  black,  and 
rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  without  any  ornament,  except  a 
few  small  tortoise-shell  combs.  She  was  about  the  middle  size,  and 
elegantly  formed.  Her  dress  consisted  of  six  wadded  silk  garments, 
similar  to  our  night-gowns,  each  fastened  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  waist  by  a  separate  band,  and  drawn  close  together  from  the 
girdle  downwards.  They  were  all  of  different  colors,  the  outer  one 
black.  Her  articulation  was  slow,  and  her  voice  sof\.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  expressive  and  interesting,  and  she  was,  altogether, 
calculated  to  make  a  very  agreeable  impression.  She  could  not  be 
older  than  eighteen.  We  entertained  her  with  fine  green  tea  and 
sweetmeats,  of  which  she  ate  and  drank  moderately.  On  her  taking 
leave,  I  made  her  some  presents,  with  which  she  appeared  to  be 
much  pleased.  I  hinted  to  our  countrywoman  that  she  should 
embrace  her,  and  when  the  Japanese  observed  what  was  intended, 
she  ran  into  her  arms,  and  kissed  her  with  a  smile.*' 

^he  Japanese  merchant,  at  liikord*s  request,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  commander  at  Kunashir,  detailing  the  state  of  affairs.  No 
answer  was  returned,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  land  for 
water,  the  bouts  were  fired  upon,  as  was  the  Diana  herself,  when- 
ever she  approached  the  shore ;  but  the  aim  was  so  bad  as  to  excite 
the  derision  of  the  Russians. 

During  the  winter  passed  in  Kamtschatka,  the  Japanese  raar 
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AmmA  otmUnued  to  gain  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  eaplan»  wham 
laogoage  he  so  far  mastered  as  to  be  able  to  conyerse  in  it  ef«n  oa 
abstract  subjects.  He  seemed  to  interest  himself  much  in  amuBf- 
ing  the  misunderstanding  between  the  RuBsian  and  Japanese  gor- 
emments,  and  expressed  his  wish,  which  he  said  was  shared  bj 
others  of  his  class,  to  see  a  commercial  intercourse  opened  between 
the  two  nations ;  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  Bikord  sent  to 
the  governor  of  Irkutsk  for  a  disavowal  of  the  hostile  aoti  of 
Ghwosto£ 

Kaohi  remained  in  good  health  and  spirits  till  the  middle  of 
winter,  when  the  death  of  two  of  hb  Japanese  attendants  greatij 
affected  him.  He  became  melancholy  and  peevish,  asserted  that  he 
had  the  scurvj,  and  told  the  surgeon  he  should  certainlj  die ;  but 
his  real  disorder  was  home-sickness,  aggravated  by  appr^enaoos 
of  being  detained  at  Okhotsk,  whither  Bikord  had  intended  to  sail 
before  proceeding  to  Japan,  in  order  to  get  the  disavowal  above 
referred  to.  As  Kachi's  assistunce  seemed  essential,  Bikord,  fear- 
ing lest  he  might  die,  resolved  to  sail  direct  for  Japan  as  soon  as 
the  vessel  could  be  cut  from  the  ice,  —  a  resolution  by  which  Ka- 
chi^s  spirits  were  greatly  raised. 

They  arrived  in  Kunashir  bay  in  June,  1813.  The  buildings 
were,  as  formerly,  concealed  by  striped  cotton  cloth,  but  no  guns 
were  fired,  and  not  a  living  being  was  to  be  seen.  When  the  two 
Japanese  sailors  were  about  to  be  sent  on  shore,  Bikord,  somewhat 
excited  at  their  master^s  declining  to  pledge  himself  for  their  returUi 
bade  them  say  to  the  governor,  that  if  he  prevented  them  from  re- 
turning, or  sent  back  no  information,  their  master  should  be  carried 
to  Okhotsk,  whence  some  ships  of  war  should  immediately  come  to 
demand  the  liberation  of  the  Bussians. 

''  At  these  words,"  says  Bikord,  *' Takaytay-EIachi  changed  ooun- 
tenance,  but  said,  with  much  calmness,  *  Commander  of  the  imperial 
ship'  —  he  always  addressed  me  thus  on  important  occasion^-— 
*  thou  counsellcst  rashly.  Thy  orders  to  the  governor  of  Kunashii 
seem  to  contain  much,  but  according  to  our  laws  they  contain  little. 
In  vain  dost  thou  threaten  to  carry  me  to  Okhotsk ;  my  men  may 
be  detained  on  shore,  but  neither  two,  nor  yet  two  thousand  sailors 
can  answer  for  mo  Therefore  I  give  thee  previous  notice  that  i* 
will  not  be  in  thy  power  to  take  me  to  Okhotsk.     But  tell  mi! 
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whether  it  be  under  these  conditioDfl  only  that  m j  sailors  are  to  be 
eent  on  shore  7 '  *  Yes/  said  I ;  <  as  commander  of  a  ship  of  war, 
I  cannot  onder  these  circumstances  act  otherwise.* 

<<  <  Well/  replied  he,  *  allow  me  to  give  my  sailors  my  last  and 
most  urgent  instructions,  as  to  what  they  must  communicate  from 
me  to  the  governor  of  Kunashir.*  He  then  rose  up  —  for  during 
this  conversation  he  sat,  according  to  the  Japanese  custom,  with  his 
legs  under  him  —  and  addressed  me  very  earnestly  in  the  following 
terms  :  *  You  know  enough  of  Japanese  to  understand  all  that  I 
may  say  in  plain  and  easy  words  to  my  sailors.  I  would  not  wish 
you  to  have  any  ground  to  suspect  me  of  hatching  base  designs.' 
He  then  sat  down  again,  when  his  sailors  approached  him  on  their 
knees,  and  hanging  down  their  heads,  listened  with  deep  attention 
to  his  words.  He  reminded  them  circumstantially  of  the  day  on 
which  they  were  carried  on  board  the  Diana,  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  treated  on  board  that  ship  and  in  Kamt- 
Bchatka,  of  their  having  inhabited  the  same  house  with  me,  and 
being  carefully  provided  for,  of  the  death  of  their  two  countrymen, 
notwithstanding  all  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Rus- 
sian physician,  and,  finally,  that  the  ship  had  hastily  returned  to 
Japan  on  account  of  his  own  health.  All  this  he  directed  them 
fiiithfully  to  relate,  and  concluded  with  the  warmest  commendations 
of  me,  and  earnest  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  care  that  I  had 
taken  of  him  by  sea  and  on  land.  He  then  sank  into  a  deep  silence 
and  prayed,  aflcr  which  he  delivered  to  the  sailor  whom  he  most 
esteemed,  his  picture  to  be  conveyed  to  his  wife,  and  his  large  sabre, 
which  he  called  his  paternal  sword,  to  be  presented  to  his  only  son 
and  heir.  This  solemn  ceremony  being  finished,  he  stood  up,  and 
with  a  frank  and  indeed  very  cheerful  expression  of  countenance, 
asked  for  some  brandy  to  treat  bis  sailors  at  parting.  He  drank 
with  them,  and  accompanied  them  on  deck,  when  they  were  landed, 
and  proceeded  without  interruption  towards  the  fortress." 

Rikord  was  a  good  deal  troubled  and  alarmed  at  the  air  and 
manner  of  Kachi ;  and  finally,  ailter  consulting  with  his  officers 
concluded  to  dismiss  him  unconditionally,  trusting  to  his  honor  for 
his  doing  his  best  to  procure  the  release  of  the  Russians. 

Kachi  was  greatly  delighted  at  this  mark  of  confidence,  thcugh 
he  declined  to  go  on  shore  till  the  next  day,  as  it  would  not  con* 
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form  to  Japaneae  idesB  of  etiqaelte  fi»r  him  to  land  on  Um 
dmj  with  hia  aailora.  He  ooDfeflsed  to  Bikord  that  he  had  bean 
greatly  woanded  by  the  threat  to  oany  him  to  Okhotak.  Itwaanol 
oonaiatent  with  Japanese  ideas,  that  a  man  of  hia  position  alMNild 
remain  a  prisoner  in  a  foreign  eonntry,  and  he  had  there&re  mads 
up  his  mind  to  prevent  it  by  ontting  himself  open.  He  had  aooord* 
ingly  cat  off  the  tuft  of  hair  from  his  head, — and  he  showed  that 
it  was  gone,  —  and  had  laid  it  in  the  box  with  his  piotore ;  it  being 
oostomary  with  those  aboat  to  die  honorably,  by  thmr  own  handsi  ii 
a  disunt  place,  to  send  this  token  to  their  i^ends,  who  bary  the 
toft  of  hair  with  all  the  ceremonies  which  they  would  have  beetowed 
upon  the  body.  And  he  even  intimated  that  previous  to  doing  this 
execution  on  himself,  he  might  finst  have  stabbed  Rikord  and  the 
next  in  command. 

Kachi  exerted  himself  with  the  greatest  energy  in  the  matter  of 
the  negotiation,  and  he  soon  was  able  to  produce  a  letter,  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Golownin,  and  signed  by  him  and  Moor,  but  whidi 
the  jealousy  of  their  keepers  had  limited  to  the  simple  announce- 
ment that  they  were  alive  and  well  at  Matsmai.  Aflerwards  one 
of  the  imprisoned  Russian  sailors  was  brought  on  board  the  ship, 
being  sent  from  Matsmai  for  that  purpose ;  but^  though  allowed  to 
spend  bis  days  on  board  the  Diana,  he  was  required  to  return  to  the 
fort  every  night.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  watchfulness  of  the 
Japanese,  he  had  brought  sewed  up  in  his  jacket  a  letter  from 
Golownin,  in  which  he  recommended  prudence,  civility,  candor,  and 
especially  patience,  and  entrcuited  that  no  letters  nor  anything  else 
should  be  sent  him  which  might  cause  him  to  be  tormented  with 
questions  and  translations. 

The  Japanese  would  not  deliver  up  their  prisoners  till  the  Diara 
first  sailed  to  Okhotsk,  and  brought  from  the  authorities  there  a 
formal  written  disavowal  of  the  hostilities  of  Chwostoff.  At  Okhotsk 
was  found  the  letter  from  the  governor  of  Irkutsk,  previously  sent 
for  at  Kachi's  suggestion,  and  with  this  document  and  another 
letter  from  the  commander  at  Okhotsk,  the  Diana  reached  Hokodade 
towards  the  end  of  October. 

"  As  wc  approached  the  town,"  says  Rikord,  "  we  observed  that 
cloth  was  hung  out  only  at  a  few  places  on  the  hill,  or  near  it,  and 
not  over  the  whole  buildings,  as  at  Kunaahir.    With  the  assistanoo 
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of  our  telescopes,  we  observed  six  of  i\ie8e  screens  of  cloth,  probably 
intended  to  conceal  fortifications.  There  were,  beside,  five  new  for- 
tifications at  short  distances  from  each  other,  and  from  two  to  three 
hundred  fathoms  from  the  shore. 

'•  We  no  sooner  entered  the  roads  than  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  boats,  of  all  descriptions  and  sizes,  filled  with  the  curious 
of  both  sexes.  A  European  ship  must,  indeed,  have  been  to  them 
an  object  of  uncommon  interest ;  for,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
they  had  seen  none  since  they  were  visited  twenty-two  years  before 
by  Laxman.*  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  had  never  beheld 
a  European  vessel  of  any  kind,  and  still  less  a  ship  of  war ;  they 
accordingly  thronged  about  us  in  vast  numbers,  and  their  curiosity 
frequently  gave  rise  to  disputes  among  themselves.  The  Doseene 
(soldiers),  who  were  stationed  in  the  watch-boats,  continually  ealled 
to  them  to  keep  at  a  further  distance ;  but  so  great  was  the  confu- 
sion that,  though  the  people  generally  showed  great  respect  to  the 
soldiers,  their  orders  were  on  this  occasion  disregarded.  The  mili- 
tary, therefore,  were  under  the  necessity  of  using  the  iron  batons 
which  they  wear  fastened  to  their  girdles  by  long  silken  strings. 
They  neither  spared  rank  nor  sex ;  old  persons  alone  experienced 
their  indulgence,  and  we  had  various  opportunities  of  observing 
that  the  Japanese,  in  all  situations,  pay  particular  respect  to  old 
age.  In  this  case  blows  were  freely  dealt  out  to  the  young,  of  every 
description,  who  ventured  to  disobey  the  commands  of  the  soldiers, 
and  we  were  at  length  delivered  from  a  multitude  of  visitors,  who 
would  have  subjected  us  to  no  small  degree  of  inconvenience." 

Kachi  came  on  board  the  next  morning,  and  the  letter  from  the 
governor  of  Okhotsk  was  given  to  him  to  be  transmitted  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Matsmai ;  but  Captain  Rikord  refused  to  deliver  the  other 
letter  except  in  person.  After  much  negotiation,  the  ceremonial  for 
an  interview  was  arranged.     The  Japanese  even  conceded  that  the 

•  There  has  been  a  great  alteration  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Siebold 
states  that  sixty-eight  square-rigged  veHsels — mostly  no  doubt  Ameri.an 
irhalcrs  —  had  been  counted  by  the  Japanese  ns  passing  Matsmai  and  Hii- 
kodadc  in  one  year.  According  to  a  memorandum  furnished  to  Commodore 
Perry  during  his  recent  visit  to  Hakod>ule  (Mny  8d,  1854),  there  h.-id  been, 
in  the  years  1847 — 1851,  no  less  than  five  foreign  vessels  wrecked  in  that 
Hoimtj. 
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ten  men,  who  landed  with  Rikord  u  hb  goaid  of  honor,  flhoold  be 
allowed  to  take  their  muflkets  with  them ;  he,  cm  his  part,  agreeiiy 
to  land  in  the  Japanese  goyemor'a  barge,  and,  before  entering  the 
audience  chamber,  to  subetltate,  instead  of  his  boots,  riioes,  which 
Kaohi  undertook  to  pass  off  as  leather  stockings.  Rikord  had  for 
his  interpreter  a  Japanese  whom  he  had  brought  from  Okhotsk,  sent 
thither  from  Irkutric,  and  who  bore  the  Russian  name  of  KesseleC 
The  Japanese  had  Teske,  who  had  learnt  Russian  of  Golownin. 
The  governor  of  Matsmai,  CheUori-Bingthno-^uimi,  was  represented 
on  this  occasion  by  the  goTcmor  of  Hakodade,  and  bj  an  acade 
mioian  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  obsenrations  on  the 
Russian  ship  of  war,  and  collecting  particulars  respecting  European 
science, — no  other,  indeed,  than  Doeffs  fri^d,  ^'Globiua.** 

The  letter  of  the  governor  of  Irkutsk  was  delivered,  with  great 
formality,  in  a  box  covered  with  purple  cloth.  Rikord  took  it  out^ 
read  the  address  aloud,  and  returned  it.  Echscleff,  Rikord's  inter- 
preter, then  handed  the  box  to  Teskc,  who  raised  it  above  his  head, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  junior  commissioner,  who  delivered 
it  to  the  senior  commissioner,  who  promised  to  deliver  it  to  the 
bungo  or  governor.  An  entertainment  followed  of  tea  and  sweet- 
meats, during  which  a  Japanese  was  placed  beside  Rikord  to  receive 
and  hand  to  him  his  share  of  the  eatables. 

From  the  moment  of  the  departure  of  the  Diana  for  Okhotsk, 
Golownin  and  his  companions  had  began  to  be  treated  rather  as 
guests  than  prisoners.  They  were  soon  conveyed  back  to  Hakodade, 
and  at  length,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than  two  years,  were 
delivered  up  to  Rikord,  with  a  paper  of  which  the  following  are  the 
material  parts : 

VOnnCATION    from  the   GIIVMITAKS,   the  CniEF  C0MMAKDEB8   NEXT  TO  TBS 

BUlfGO   OF    MATBMAI. 

**  Twenty-two  years  ngo  a  Russian  tcsscI  arrived  at  Matsmai,  and  eleven 
years  ago  another  came  to  Nagasaki.  Though  the  laws  of  our  country  were 
on  both  these  occasions  minutely  explained,  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  we 
have  not  been  clearly  understood  on  your  part,  owing  to  the  great  dissimi- 
larity between  our  languages  and  writing.  However,  as  we  have  now  de- 
tained you,  it  will  be  easy  to  give  yon  an  explanation  of  these  matters. 
When  you  return  to  Russia,  communicate  to  the  commanders  of  the  coasts 
of  KamtBchatka.  Okhotsk  and  others,  the  declaration  of  our  bungo,  whbh 
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will  acquaint  them  with  the  natare  of  the  Japanese  laws  with  respect  to  the 
arrival  of  foreign  ships,  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  similar  transgressions  on 
your  part. 

**  In  our  country  the  Christian  religion  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  European 
yessels  are  not  suffered  to  enter  any  Japanese  harbor  except  Nagasaki.  This 
law  does  not  extend  to  Russian  vessels  only.  This  year  it  has  not  been  en- 
forced, because  we  wished  to  communicate  with  your  countrymen  ;  but  all 
that  may  henceforth  present  themselves  will  be  driven  back  by  cannon-balls. 
Bear  in  mind  this  declaration,  and  you  cannot  complain  if  at  any  future 
period  you  should  experience  a  misfortune  in  consequence  of  your  disregard 
of  it 

*'  Among  us  there  exists  this  law :  '  If  any  European  residing  in  Japan 
shall  attempt  to  teach  our  people  the  Christian  faith,  he  shall  undergo  a 
severe  punishment,  and  shall  not  be  restored  to  his  native  country.'  As  you, 
however,  have  not  attempted  to  do  so,  you  will  accordingly  be  permitted  to 
return  home.     Think  well  on  this. 

"  Our  countrymen  wish  to  carry  on  no  commerce  with  foreign  lands,  for 
we  know  no  want  of  necessary  things.  Though  foreigners  are  permitted  to 
trade  to  Nagasaki,  even  to  that  harbor  only  those  are  admitted  with  whom 
we  have  for  a  long  period  maintained  relations,  and  we  do  not  trade  with 
them  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  for  otlier  important  objects.  From  the  re- 
peated solicitations  which  you  have  hitherto  made  to  us,  you  evidently  im- 
agine that  the  customs  of  our  country  resemble  those  of  your  own  ;  but  you 
are  very  wrong  in  thinking  so.  In  future,  therefore,  it  will  be  better  to  say 
no  more  about  a  commercial  connection." 

In  all  this  business  the  efforts  of  Kachi  had  been  indefatigable. 
At  first  he  was  treated  by  his  own  countrymen  with  the  suspicion 
and  reserve  extended  to  all,  even  native  Japanese,  who  come  from 
a  foreign  country.  For  a  long  time  be  was  not  permitted  to  visit 
Golownin.  A  guard  was  set  over  him,  and  even  his  friends  and 
relations  could  not  see  him  except  in  presence  of  an  imperial  soldier. 
In  fact,  according  to  the  Japanese  laws,  as  a  person  just  returned 
from  a  foreign  country,  he  ought  to  have  been  allowed  no  corre- 
spondence at  all  with  his  friends.  The  governor  of  Hakodade, 
having  a  letter  for  him  from  his  only  son,  said  not  a  word  to  him 
about  it,  but  having  sent  for  him  to  convey  a  letter  from  Golownin 
on  board  the  Diana,  while  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  threw 
his  son*s  letter  towards  him,  as  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  waste  paper 
taken  out  of  his  sleeve  accidentally  with  the  other  letter,  and  then 
turned  his  back  to  give  him  time  to  pick  it  up.* 

*  In  Japan,  as  elsewhere,  etiquette  requires  a  good  many  things  to  be  done 
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Eftolii's  abdacdon  had  thrown  his  fhmil j  into  great  diatriM,  A 
cel^nted  priest,  or  qpirit-medium,  at  Hakodade,  to  the  question 
whether  he  ever  would  retnm,  had  answered,  **  Kaohi  will  retnn 
the  ensaing  sommer,  with  two  of  his  oompamons ;  the  remaining 
two  have  perished  in  a  foreign  land."  This  answer  was  oonimnni- 
cated  to  Golownin,  who  laughed  at  it ;  hut  when,  on  Kaohi's  return, 
it  appeared  that  two  of  his  Japanese  attendnnts  had  aotnallj  dkd^ 
the  Japanese  believers  w^re  greatly  edified,  and  highly  indignant 
at  Gk>lo?niin's  persistenoe  id  maintaining  that  there  was  more  rf 
look  than  foresight  in  the  prophecy.  Kachi's  wife, — another  proU 
ably  than  the  young  female  with  whom  we  are  already  acquainted,— 
in  her  grief  made  a  vow  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  throng  the  whole 
of  Japan ;  and  Kaohi  assured  Captain  Rikord  that  scarcely  had 
she  returned  from  her  pilgrimage,  when  she  received  his  letter  from 
Kunashir,  announcing  his  return. 

Kachi  had  a  bosom  friend,  who,  on  learning  his  fate,  divided  hia 
large  property  among  the  poor,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  moun- 
tains, as  a  hermit.  As  appeared  on  various  occasions,  Kachi  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  and  very  punctilious.  He  had  a  daughter,  whom, 
owing  to  some  misconduct,  he  had  discarded.  She  was  dead  to  hinu 
80  he  said  ;  and  to  Rikord,  to  whom  he  had  told  the  story,  and  who 
had  taken  an  interest  in  the  girl,  he  had  insisted  that  a  reconciliation 
would  be  inconsistent  with  his  honor.  Yet,  to  show  his  hermit 
friend  that  in  the  way  of  self-sacrifice  he  was  not  to  be  outdone, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  the  great  effort  of  calling  his  daughter 
into  life,  and  forgiving  her.  Hb  friend  would,  he  said,  when  this 
oommunication  was  made  to  him,  at  once  understand  it 

During  Kachi*s  absence  his  mercantile  affairs  had  prospered, 
and  before  Kikord's  departure  he  brought  on  board  the  Diana,  with 
all  the  evidence  of  paternal  pride,  his  son,  who  seemed,  indeed,  to 
be  a  promising  youth.  He  was  very  liberal  in  his  distribution  of 
silk  and  cotton  wadded  dresses  to  the  crew,  to  all  of  whom  he  gave 
one  or  more,  to  his  fiivorites  the  best  ones,  taking  especial  care 
to  riMuouiW  the  cook.  He  then  begged  to  be  allowed  to  treat  them. 
'^Sailons  captain,"  so  he  said  to  Kikord,  "are  all  alike,  whether 

undf  r  fclficnotl  protenoes,  and  on  many  oooaaions  an  affected  ignoranoe  of 
what  vverylKMly  knows.  The  Japanese  hare  a  partioolar  term  (ntdota)  b. 
•spran  thk  wi^  of  duller  tkdngk 
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Russian  or  Japanese.  They  are  all  fond  of  a  glass ;  and  there  is 
no  danger  in  the  harbor  of  Hakodade."  So  the  sailors  had  a  night 
of  it,  being  plentifully  supplied  with  saki  and  Japanese  tobacco. 

Though  he  refused  all  presents  of  value,  as  being  indeed  prohib* 
ited  by  Japanese  law,  Kachi  accepted  with  pleasure  a  Russian  tea- 
set,  as  it  would  enable  him,  in  entertaining  his  friends,  to  call  to 
mind  his  Russian  hosts ;  and  he  expressed  much  r^et  that  the 
custom  of  his  country  did  not  allow  him  to  invite  Rikord  to  his 
own  house.  Finally,  he  brought  a  number  of  boats  to  help  tow  the 
Diana  out  of  the  hurbor. 

This  is  the  only  full-length  portrait  we  possess  of  a  Japanese  mer- 
chant ;  and,  if  it  represents  the  class,  the  fraternity  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  Japanese  brethren.  '*  The  class  of  merchants  in 
Japan,*'  says  Golownin,  **  is  very  extensive  and  rich,  but  not  held  in 
honor.  The  merchants  have  not  the  right  to  bear  arms;  *  but  though 
their  profession  is  not  respected,  their  wealth  is ;  for  this,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, supplies  the  place  of  talents  and  dignity,  and  attains  privileges 
and  honorable  places.  The  Japanese  told  us  that  their  officers  of 
state  and  men  of  rank  behave  themselves  outwardly  with  great 
haughtiness  to  the  merchants,  but  in  private  are  very  familiar  with 
the  rich  ones,  and  are  often  under  great  obligations  to  them.  We 
had  with  us  for  some  time  a  young  officer,  who  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
merchant,  and  who,  as  the  Japanese  said,  owed  his  rank  not  to  his 
own  merit,  but  to  his  father's  gold.  Thus,  though  the  laws  do  not 
favor  the  mercantile  profession,  yet  wealth  raises  it ;  for  even  in 
Japan,  where  the  laws  are  so  rigorously  enforced,  they  are  often 
weighed  down  by  the  influence  of  gold." 

*  Yet  Kachi  wore  two  swords,  though  perhaps  he  did  it  io  the  character 
of  a  ship-master,  or  as  an  officer  in  authority  in  the  island  to  which  he  traded 
from  Hakodade,  carrying  on  the  fishery  there  chiefly  by  means  of  native  Ka- 
riles.  These  islands  appear  to  have  been  farmed  out  by  the  government  to 
certain  mercantile  firms,  which  thus  acquire  a  certain  civil  authority 
over  the  inhabitants.  The  privilege  of  wearing  swords,  like  other  similar 
privileges  elsewhere,  is  probably  rather  encroached  upon  by  the  unprivileged. 
On  festival  days,  even  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  Nagasaki  decked  themselves 
out,  according  to  Kampfer,  with  at  least  one  sword.  The  present  of  a 
■word  as  a  marriage  gift  —  and  it  is  ceremonies  practised  among  the  mer- 
oantile  class,  to  which  reference  is  made  —  is  mentioned  on  p.  487. 
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Great  was  the  delight  of  Hcer  Doeff,  when,  in  the  year  1817,  two 
vessels  arrived  at  hist  from  Batavia,  bringing  news  of  its  restoration 
to  the  Dutch ;  also  —  what  was  hardly  less  welcome  —  a  supply  of 
butter,  wine,  and  other  European  creature  comforts  ;  together  witt 
goods  for  renewing  the  trade,  and  a  decoration  of  the  order  of  the 
Lion  for  Doeff,  whose  conduct  in  holding  out  against  the  English 
had  been  highly  approved  in  Holland. 

On  board  these  ships  were  several  women,  among  others  the  wife 
of  Herr  Blomhoff,  appointed  to  succeed  Doeff  as  director,  who  had 
with  her  an  infant  child.  This  novelty  greatly  disturbed  the  Jap- 
anese. It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  permission  was  ob- 
tained for  the  wife  of  the  new  director  to  land  ;  her  remaining  was  a 
thing  not  to  be  listened  to,  and  she  was  obliged  to  leave  her  hus- 
band and  to  return  to  Batavia  in  the  departing  ships.* 

Shortly  after  this  renewal  of  the  old  Dutch  intercourse,  a  new 
English  attempt  was  made  at  commerce  with  Japan.     Captain 

*  The  old  East  India  Company  having  become  extinct,  the  Dutch  trade  to 
Japan  hod  been  revived  as  a  government  afiair.  A  new  Dutch  East  India 
Company  having  been  formed,  it  was  handed  over  to  that  company  in  1827, 
but,  after  a  two  years'  trial,  was  restored  again  to  the  government,  in  whosi 
hands  it  still  remains. 
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Gordon,  of  the  British  navy,  entered,  in  June,  1818,  the  bay  of 
Jedo,  in  a  little  trading,  brig,  from  Okhotsk,  of  sixty-five  tons'  bar> 
den.  He  was  immediately  visited  by  two  officers,  to  whom  he 
Baid  that  he  had  come  merely  to  obtain  permission  to  return  with 
a  cargo  of  goods  for  sale.  They  insbted  upon  unshipping  his  rud- 
der, and  required  all  his  arms  to  be  given  up.  The  vessel  was  then 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  some  twenty  boats,  and  beyond  by  a  circle 
of  sixty  larger  ones,  besides  two  or  three  junks,  mounting  a  number 
of  guns.  Two  interpreters  came  on  board,  one  speaking  Dutch, 
the  other  some  Russian,  and  both  a  little  English.  They  inquired 
if  the  vessel  belonged  to  the  East  India  Company ;  if  the  English 
were  friends  of  the  Dutch,  and  if  Captain  Golownin  was  at  Okhotsk. 
They  asked  after  the  king  of  Holland,  the  king  of  France,  and 
Bonaparte.  They  knew  the  names  and  uses  of  the  various  nauti- 
cal instruments,  and  said  that  the  best  were  made  at  London.  In 
a  subsequent  visit,  they  told  Captain  Gordon  that  permission  could 
not  be  granted  for  his  trading  to  Japan,  as  by  their  laws  all  foreign 
intercourse  was  interdicted,  except  at  Nagasaki,  and  there  only 
allowed  with  the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  and  he  was  requested  to  de- 
part the  moment  the  wind  was  fair.  The  interpreters  declined  any 
presents,  being  prohibited,  they  said,  from  accepting  any.  Captain 
Gordon  was  nmch  struck  with  the  polite  and  affable  conduct  of  the 
Japanese,  both  towards  him  and  towards  each  other.  Everything 
that  had  been  taken  on  shore  was  carefully  returned,  and  thirty 
boats  were  sent  to  tow  the  vessel  out  of  the  bay.  The  shores  were 
lined  with  spectators,  and,  as  soon  as  the  guard-boats  had  left,  not 
less  than  two  thousand  visitors  came  on  board  in  succession,  all 
eager  to  barter  for  trifles.* 

In  1820,  J.  F.  Van  Overmeer  Fisscher  arrived  at  Nagasaki,  as 
a  member  of  the  factory.  He  resided  there  for  seven  years,  and 
after  his  return  to  Holland,  published,  in  1833,  a  work  in  the 
Dutch  language,  entitled  **  Contributions  towards  a  Knowledge  of 
the  Japanese  Empire,"  embellished  with  engravings  from  Japanese 
drawings,  so  superior  to  former  specimens  as  to  give  occasion  for 
some  suspicion  of  aid  from  the  European  engraver. 

*  See  London  Quarterly  Review,  for  July,  1819,  in  a  note  to  an  article  oc 
Gblownin's  narrative.    The  statement  about  bartering  is  questionable. 
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In  1822,  lyncher  aoeomptiiMd  Blomhoff  in  tiie  qnndriannkl  m^ 
baasy  to  Jedo,  which,  from  its  long  intenniaBion,  appanrs  to  kuitt 
excited  unnsuAl  atteDtioo.  It  had  been  propoeed  to  make  the 
emhaasf  annual  aa  fbnnerly;  hut  to  thia  ohaii^  tiie  Japeneae 
authoritiea  would  not  aaaent  flaaoher'a  aooount  of  tiie  jaamej  doaa 
not  differ  materially  from  that  given  by  Kiimpfier  and  Thnnbeigi 
The  entrance  into  Jedo,  notwithatanding  the  abaenoe  of  earriageii 
reminded  him,  from  the  noiae  and  the  throng  of  pec^le,  of  the  com* 
meroial  parte  of  London.  The  ahopa  had  aigna,  aa  in  Bnrope ;  the 
gooda  were  exhibited  from  the  doora  and  windowa  nnder  the  eharga 
of  bojB,  who  rivalled  each  other  in  calling  bj  loud  eriea  the  atten- 
tion of  purchaaera.  Long  before  entering  8in^wa  they  ^Hmd 
themaelvea  in  the  midat  of  a  vaat  crowd,  marching  along  broad 
atreeta,  paved  at  the  aides,  ibrmed  of  houaea,  regularly  bnilt^  among 
which  were  many  large  buildings.  From  the  suburb  to  their  hotel, 
called  NagasaJda,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace,  it 
was  two  hours'  march ;  and,  as  the  pnlace  was  said  to  occupy  a 
apace  half  a  Japanese  mile  ip  diameter,  Fisschcr  estimates  the  diam* 
eter  of  the  whole  city  at  not  less  than  five  or  six  hours'  walk  at  an 
ordinary  step. 

After  the  audience  and  the  official  visits  were  over,  the  Duteh 
apent  twelve  days  in  receiving  visits.  Among  the  crowds  who 
obtained  the  privilege  of  seeing  them,  were  several  princes  or  thdr 
secretaries,  and  many  savans,  DocfiPs  Globius  among  the  rest.  Sev* 
eral  of  these  visitors  had  more  or  less  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  Ian* 
guage,*  and  great  eagerness  was  exhibited  to  obtain  new  scientific 
information.  To  a  party  given  to  the  Dutch  by  the  master  of  the 
mint  and  the  conductor  of  the  embassy,  many  of  the  Japanese 
guests  came  rigged  out  in  Dutch  clothes ;  and  as  these  had  been 
collected  through  long  intervals,  and  preserved  as  curiosities,  they 
presented  a  very  grotesque  and  antique  appearance.*  Fisscher's  own 
party  were  laid  under  contribution  in  the  same  way,  their  lady  visit- 
ors unpacking  and  rummaging  their  trunks,  and  putting  them  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  away  some  of  the  most  valuable  articles.     The 

*  Siebold  reprewnts  the  Dutch  at  Desima  as  humoring  the  Japanese  antip- 
athy to  change,  by  adhering  in  thdr  drem  to  the  old  faahion,  and  as  rigged 
oat  in  velvet  coats  aa^'  ''^  of  Vandyke's  piotorea 
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greater  part,  however,  were  content  with  a  few  words  written  on 
their  fans. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Mejlan,  who  first  arrived  in  Japan  shortly  after  Fiss- 
cher  left  it,  and  who  suhsequently  died  there,  as  director,  has  also 
contributed  something  to  our  knowledge  of  Japan,  by  a  thin  vol* 
ume  published  in  1830,  like  Fisscher's,  in  the  Dutch  language,  with 
the  title  of  **  Japan  ;  presented  in  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  that  Realm,  especially  of  the  Town  of  Nagasaki."  One  of 
the  most  original  things  in  Meylan's  book  is  his  apology  for  the 
custom  of  the  Dutch  in  taking  female  companions  from  the  Nagasaki 
tea-houses.  None  of  the  male  Japanese  servants  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  Desima  over  night.  "  How,  then,"  plaintively  asks  Mr. 
Meylan,  "  could  the  Dutch  residents  otherwise  manage  to  procure  any 
domestic  comfort  in  the  long  nights  of  winter, —  their  tea-water,  for 
instance,  —  were  it  not  for  these  females  7  "  He  passes  a  high  eulogy 
upon  their  strict  fidelity  and  affectionate  activity ;  and  indeed  the  con- 
nection appears  to  be  regarded  by  them  not  so  much  in  the  light  in 
which  we  see  it,  as  in  that  of  a  temporary  marriage.  The  female 
inmates  of  the  Japanese  tea-houses  hold,  indeed,  in  the  estimation  of 
their  own  people,  a  very  different  position  from  that  which  our  man- 
ners would  assign  to  them ;  since  not  only  is  the  custom  of  frequenting 
these  houses,  as  places  of  relaxation  and  amusement,  general  among 
the  men,  but  sometimes,  according  to  Fisscher,  they  even  take  their 
wives  along  with  them. 

Of  the  personal  charms  of  these  wives,  with  their  teeth  blackened, 
their  eyebrows  shaven,  their  lips  painted  red  and  their  faces 
white,  Fisscher  does  not  give  a  very  high  idea.  The  concubines  do 
not  shave  their  eyebrows,  but  the  custom  of  blackening  the  teeth  is 
BO  common  as  to  be  adopted  by  all  females  above  the  age  of  eigh* 
teen.  The  immoderate  use  of  the  warm  bath  causes  them  to  look,  at 
twenty-five,  at  least  ten  years  older.  Not  content  with  the  natural 
burdens  of  child-bearing,  they  augment  them  by  several  absurd 
customs,  one  of  which  is  the  wearing,  during  pregnancy,  a  tight 
girdle  round  the  body. 

The  works  of  Fisscher  and  Meylan  are  chiefly  valuable  for  tha 
confirmation  they  give  of  Kiimpfer's  accounts,  and  as  showing  the 
Japanese  very  little  altered  from  what  they  were  when  he  described 
thciu.     A  visitant  to  Japan,  and  a  wrter  of  much  higher  preten- 
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moDS,  is  Dr.  Philipp  Franz  Yon  Sicibdld,  who  was  sent  oat»  in  1828| 
oommisMonod  bj  the  Dutch  goTemmenti  to  make  all  posBible  inves- 
tigations, as  well  into  the  language,  literature  and  in8titatioii8»  as 
into  the  natural  history  of  the  oountiy.  Hie  Japanese  inteipreteFf 
understood  Dutch  so  well  as  to  detect  his  foreign  aooent,  bat  thej 
were  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  he  was  a  Datoh  moontain- 
eer.  He  availed  himself,  as  ElMmpfer  had  done,  of  all  means  that 
oflfored  to  elude  the  restrictive  laws ;  and  he  found,  like  Timnberg 
and  l^tnngh,  a  certain  number  of  the  natives  very  anxious  to  obtain 
information,  and  by  no  means  unwilling  secretly  to  impart  it 

In  1826,  he  accompanied  Van  Sturlen,  the  director,  on  the 
quadriennial  joum^  to  Jedo,  taking  with  him  a  young  nac^ 
tive  physician,  a  native  artist,  and  several  servants  to  assist  his 
researches  into  natural  history.  Following,  as  Fisscher  had  done, 
nearly  or  quite  in  Kiimpfer's  old  route,  he  saw,  in  the  passage  across 
Kiusiu,  the  same  old  camphor-tree,  as  flourishing,  apparently,  as 
it  had  been  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  before,  but  with  a  hollow 
in  its  trunk  largo  enough  to  hold  fifteen  men.  He  visited  the 
same  hot  springn,  and  descended  some  sixty  feet  into  the  coal  mine, 
near  Kokura,  mentioned  by  Rampfer.  He  saw  only  one  thin  scam 
of  coal,  but  was  told  of  thicker  ones  below — an  account  which  the 
coal  drawn  up  seemed  to  confirm. 

At  Jedo  he  met  with  many  Japanese  physicians,  astronomers  and 
others,  of  whose  acquisitions  he  speaks  with  much  respect. 

Besides  the  other  means,  already  pointed  out,  of  measuring  time, 
he  saw  in  use  there  Chinese  dysedrus,  or  water-clocks ;  but  the 
method  most  relied  upon  for  scientific  purposes  was  a  clock,  of  which 
the  idea  was  derived  from  one  introduced  into  China  by  the  Jesuit 
Kicci,  and  brought  thence  to  Japan.  This  clock  is  worked  by  two 
balances,  one  to  act  by  day  and  the  other  by  night.  The  arm  of 
each  balance  is  notched,  to  accord  with  the  variations  in  the  length 
of  the  hours.  At  the  summer  solstice  the  weights  are  hung  respec- 
tively upon  the  outermost  notch  of  the  day-balance,  and  upon  the 
innermost  notch  of  the  night-balance.  At  intervals  of  six  days, 
four  hours  and  twelve  minutes,  both  weights  are  moved ;  that  of  the 
day-balance  a  notch  inward,  that  of  the  night-balance  a  notch  out- 
ward, until  at  the  winter  ^^^r  original  positions  are  reversed. 

After  Siebold's  ]  p  lis  oontinoed  diligentiy  tp 
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follow  out  his  object,  keeping  up,  through  means  of  the  interpreters, 
a  correspondence  with  his  Jedo  friends.  In  the  course  of  five  years  he 
had  not  only  made  large  collections  for  the  government  of  specimens 
in  natural  history,  but  also,  on  his  own  account,  of  Japanese  books 
and  other  curiosities,  besides  acquiring  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  language.  His  collections  in  natural  history  had  been  shipped 
to  Batavia ;  he  was  preparing  himself  to  follow,  when  an  unlucky 
disclosure  took  place.  The  imperial  astronomer,  notwithstanding 
the  law  to  the  contrary,  had  secretly  sent  him  a  copy  of  a  new  map 
of  Japan,  lately  constructed  on  European  principles.  One  of  the 
draftsmen  employed  in  making  it  having  quarrelled  with  the  astron- 
omer, informed  against  him,  in  consequence  of  which  the  astrono- 
mer, his  servants,  the  interpreters,  several  of  Siebold's  pupils,  and 
other  Japanese  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  this  affair,  were 
arrested  and  subjected  to  a  strict  examination.  Siebold  himself 
was  called  upon  to  give  up  the  map ;  and,  when  he  hesitated  about 
it,  underwent  a  domiciliary  visit,  followed  by  an  order  to  consider 
himself  under  arrest,  and  a  prohibition  to  leave  Japan  until  the 
investigation  was  terminated.  Finding  thus  not  only  the  fruits 
of  his  own  labor,  but  the  lives  of  his  Japanese  friends,  in  danger, 
he  made  a  full  confession  as  to  the  map,  endeavoring  thus  to 
remove  suspicions  and  to  preserve  some  other  documents  in  his  pos- 
session, of  which  the  Japanese  yet  had  no  knowledge,  and  which 
might  have  compromised  other  persons  not  yet  suspected.  Studiously 
concealing  the  connection  of  the  Dutch  government  with  his  mission, 
he  thought  it  best  to  represent  himself  as  simply  a  private  inquirer, 
whose  researches  into  natural  history  and  the  physical  sciences 
might  be  no  less  useful  to  the  Japanese  than  they  were  interesting 
to  himself.  Of  the  particulars  of  this  affair  no  account  has  ever 
been  published.  It  is  said  that  some  of  his  Japanese  friends  found 
it  necessary  to  cut  themselves  open,  but  Siebold  himself  was 
speedily  released,  with  his  entire  collections,  which  he  brought  with 
him  to  Holland,  and  by  means  of  which  he  converted  his  residence 
at  Leyden  into  a  very  curious  Japanese  museum. 

The  fruits  of  his  researches,  so  far  as  zoology  is  concerned,  and 
of  those  of  Dr.  Burger,  left  behind  as  his  successor,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  labors  of  some  distinguished  naturalists,  and  uudei 
the  patronage  of  the  king  of  Holland,  in  a  very  splendid  and  ex* 
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pemdTe  work,  called  FBOtna  Japimka^  with  oolored  plates  of  moiA 
of  the  animals  described,  and  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  native 
works  on  the  subject  were  largely  consolted.  Hue  woric  inoioder 
three  lisards,  two  tortoises,  six  snakes,  eleven  of  the  frog  fiunily, 
three  hundred  and  fiftj-nine  fishes  (SiebokL  describes  the  Japanese 
as  a  nation  of  fish-eaters),  besides  several  whales,  and  two  hondred 
and  two  birds.  The  principal  qnadnqieds,  natives  of  Japan,  and 
described  in  it,  are  a  small  deer,  an  antelope,  in  the  most  aoathetn 
parts  an  ape,  a  wolf,  a  bear,  and  in  Jeso  another  more  ferodoos 
q^es,  like  the  Rocky  Mountain  bear,  a  wild  hog,  two  foxes,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  animals.  There  is  no  animal  of  the  cat  kind, 
except  the  domestic  cat  The  dogs  used  for  hnntmg  appear  to  be 
indigenous.  There  are  pet  house-dogs,  derived  from  Ohina,  and 
troops  of  street-dogs  —  belonging  to  no  individual,  but  deniaens  rf 
particular  streets  —  of  a  mongrel  breed  between  the  two. 

The  Flora  Japonica,  pre;)ared  by  Zaccarini,  from  Siebold's  col- 
lection, containing  descriptions  and  drawings  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  remarkable  plants,  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  that 
botanist,  as  was  also  another,  less  costly,  but  fuller  enumeration  of 
Japanese  plants,  arranged  in  natural  families.  The  latter  work,  so 
far  as  completed,  contains  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  genera, 
and  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  species.  Siebold  states,  that  of 
five  hundred  plants  most  remarkable  for  ornament  or  utility,  at 
least  half  are  of  foreign  origin,  chiefly  from  China. 

Siebold's  observations,  during  his  residence  in  Japan,  upon  other 
subjects  than  natural  history,  have  been  principally  embraced  in  a 
publication  in  numbers,  originally  in  Gorman,  but  a  French  trans- 
lation of  parts  of  which  has  appeared,  entitled  **  Nippon,  or  Ar- 
chives for  the  Description  of  Japan."  This  work,  projected  like 
most  of  Siebold*s  publications,  on  an  extensive  scale,  contains  many 
translations  from  Japanese  historical  works,  and  exhibits  a  great 
deal  of  erudition,  at  the  same  time  it  is  diffuse,  confused,  incohe- 
rent, introducing  a  great  deal  of  matter  with  only  a  remote  bearing 
on  the  subject ;  and,  whatever  light  it  may  throw  upon  some  partic- 
ular points,  not,  on  the  whole,  adding  a  great  deal  to  the  knowledge 
we  previously  had  of  Japan,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  general  reader 
would  be  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  it^* 

*  A  series  of  nambeis,  proli«^''*  **  *i^  the  sobstanoe  of  the  reoent  works 
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The  same  year  in  which  Siebold  was  released,  a  party  of  English 
convicts,  on  their  way  to  Australia  in  the  brig  Cyprus,  mutinied 
and  got  possession  of  the  vessel.  After  cruising  about  for  five 
months,  being  in  great  distress  for  wood  and  water,  they  anchored 
on  the  coast  of  Japan  ;  but  they  were  fired  at  from  the  shore,  and 
obliged  to  depart  without  accomplishing  their  object. 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  three  Japanese,  the  only  survi- 
vors of  the  crew  of  a  junk,  driven  by  storms  across  the  Pacific, 
landed  on  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  They  were  seized  by  the  natives,  but  were  redeemed  by 
an  agent  of  the  English  Fur  Company  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia 
river,  and  sent  to  England.  From  England  they  were  carried  to 
Macao,  where  they  were  placed  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  the 
missionary.  Some  time  afler,  four  other  Japanese,  who  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  Philippines,  were  brought  to  Macao. 

The  return  of  these  men  to  their  hom^  seemed  a  good  opportu 
nity  for  opening  a  communication  with  Japan,  as  well  for  mercan- 
tile as  for  missionary  purposes,  and  an  American  mercantile  house 
at  Macao  fitted  out  the  brig  Morrison  for  that  purpose,  in  which 
sailed  one  of  the  partners.  Dr.  Parker,  a  missionary  physician,  and 
Mr.  S.  W.  Williams,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Chinese  Repository^ 
and  afterwards  Chinese  interpreter  to  Commodore  Perry's  squad 
ron.  At  Lew  Chew,  where  the  vessel  touched,  Mr.  Gutzkff  also 
came  on  board. 

on  Japan,  principally  Fisscher's,  Mejlan*s,  and  Siebold's,  appeared  in  the 
Asiatic  Journal  during  the  yeara  1889  and  1840,  and  were  afterwards  ool 
lected  and  published  at  London  in  a  Tolume,  and  reprinted  in  Harper's  Fam- 
ily Library,  with  the  title  of  Mannen  and  Cuttoms  of  the  Japanese  in  the 
JVineieenth  Century.  The  same  nambers,  to  which  some  others  were  sub- 
sequently added  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  were  reprinted  in  the  Chinese  Re^ 
pository,  with  notes,  derived  from  the  information  given  to  the  editor  by  the 
shipwrecked  Japanese,  whom,  as  mentioned  above,  it  was  attempted  to  carry 
home  in  the  Morrison.  In  the  index  to  the  Chinese  Repository  these  nam 
bers  are  ascribed  to  a  lady,  a  Mrs.  B. 

A  still  more  elaborate  and  comprehensive  work,  based  mainly  on  the  same 
materials,  and  often  drawing  largely  from  the  one  above  referred  to,  but 
rendered  more  complete  by  extracts  from  Kampffer  and  Ihunberg,  is  De 
Jancigny'H  *'J>ipan.*'  published  at  Paris,  in  1850,  as  a  part  of  the  great  French 
collection,  entitled  Uuniocrs,  ou  Histoire  et  Description  de  tout  les  Peupies. 

Neither  of  these  works  contains  any  account  of  the  Portuguese  miBsioni. 
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On  the  27th  of  Julj,  1837,  the  chain  of  islands  was  made  lead- 
ing up  to  the  bay  of  Jedo,  up  which  the  Morrison  proceeded  some 
thirty  miles,  to  Uragawa,  tlie  west  coast  of  the  bay,  rising  hill  abo?Q 
hill,  and  the  view  terminating  in  the  lofty  peak  of  Fusi.  Near 
Uragawa,  many  of  the  hills  were  cultivated  in  terraces,  but  the 
general  aspect  of  the  shores  was  bleak  and  barren.  Just  above,  the 
passage  was  narrowed  by  two  points  of  land  projecting  from  oppo- 
site directions. 

Having  anchored  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
the  ship  was  soon  visited  by  a  number  of  boats.     Their  crews,  some 
two  hundred  in  number,  and  evidently  of  the  lower  class,  haidlj 
seemed  to  understand  the  Chinese  writing  in  which  provisions,  water, 
and  a  government  officer  to  communicate  with,  were  asked  for. 
They  seemed,  however,  to  invite  a  landing ;  but  during  the  night 
cannon  were  planted  on  the  nearest  eminence,  and,  though  the  firin<' 
was  unskilful,  the  Morrison  was  obliged  to  weigh.     She  was  pur- 
sued by  three  gun-boats,  each  with  thirty  or  forty  men,  which  bore 
down  upon  her,  firing  swivels ;  but  when  she  lay  to  to  wait  for 
them,  they  retired.     A  piece  of  canvas,  on  which  was  painted,  in 
Chinese,  that  a  foreign  ship  desired  to  return  some  shipwrecked 
natives,  and  to  obtain  some  provisions  and  water,  was  thrown  over- 
board ;  but,  though  it  was  picked  up,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it 
The  Japanese  on  board,  u  ho  had  recognized  the  shores  of  their 
country  with  delight,  were  much  mortified  at  the  result,  which  they 
ascribed  in  part  to  their  not  having  been  allowed  to  communicate 
with  their  countrymen. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  second  experiment,  on  the  20th  of 
August  the  Morrison  entered  the  bay  of  Kangosiuia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Satsuma.  The  shores,  rising  gradually  from  the  water, 
were  under  high  cultivation.  A  boat  from  the  ship  boarded  a 
Japanese  fishing-vessel,  and  proceeded  to  a  little  village,  where 
they  found  the  people  in  great  commotion.  The  Morrison  followed, 
and,  when  opposite  the  village,  was  visited  by  a  richly-dressed 
officer,  with  a  number  of  almost  naked  attendants,  lie  stated  that, 
supposing  the  ship  to  be  a  pirate,  preparations  had  boon  made  to 
fire  on  her ;  but,  satisfied  by  the  representations  of  the  Japanese 
on  board  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  he  received,  with  much  ap- 
parent interest,  the  despatches  prepared  for  the  prince  of  Satsuma 
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and  the  emperor,  which  he  promised  to  deliver  to  a  superior  officer. 
He  left  a  pilot  on  board  ;  a  supply  of  water  was  sent,  and  the  ship 
was  visited  by  many  boat-loads  of  people,  superior  in  appearance 
to  those  seen  in  the  bay  of  Jedo  ;  but  they  brought  nothing  to  sell. 

The  despatches  were  soon  brought  back  by  several  officers,  the 
superior  officer,  it  was  stated,  declining  to  receive  them.  They 
added  that  the  depositions  of  the  Japanese  passengers,  who  had 
landed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them,  had  been  forwarded  to  Kan- 
gosima,  and  that  a  superior  officer  might  be  expected  from  thai 
city.  Provisions  were  promised,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be 
towed  higher  up  the  bay ;  but,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  twelfth, 
the  crew  of  a  fishing-boat  communicated  to  the  Japanese  on  board  a 
rumor  that  the  ship  was  to  be  expelled.  Warlike  preparations  were 
soon  seen  on  shore,  in  strips  of  blue  and  white  canvas  stretched  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  Japanese  on  board  stated,  with  rueful  &ces,  that 
these  preparations  portended  war ;  nor,  according  to  their  descrip- 
tion, were  these  cloth  batteries  so  contemptible  as  they  might  seem, 
as  four  or  five  pieces  of  heavy  canvas,  loosely  stretched,  one  behind 
another,  at  short  intervals,  would  weaken  the  force  of,  indeed, 
almost  stop,  a  cannon  ball. 

Officers  on  horseback,  and  several  hundred  soldiers,  soon  made 
their  appearance,  and  a  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  was  com- 
menced. The  anchor  was  weighed,  and  the  sails  set,  but  there  was 
no  wind.  For  eighteen  hours  the  ship  was  exposed,  without  any 
means  of  offering  resistance,  to  two  fires  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
bay,  which  was  from  three  to  five  miles  broad,  till,  at  last,  she  was 
with  difficulty  conducted  clear  of  the  shoals,  and  past  the  forts. 

All  hope  of  friendly  intercourse,  or  of  returning  the  men,  was 
now  abandoned.  The  poor  fellows  suffered  severely  at  this  unex- 
pected extinction  of  their  prospect  of  revisiting  their  families.  They 
expressed  great  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen,  and 
two  of  them  shaved  their  heads  entirely,  in  token,  as  it  was  under- 
stood, of  having  renounced  their  native  soil.  As  it  was  not  deemed 
expedient  to  go  to  Nagasaki,  where  the  Japanese  on  board  expressed 
their  determination  not  to  land,  the  Morrison  returned  to  Macao.* 

*  Three  accounts  of  this  Tojage  have  been  pablished,  one  by  WilliAma 
"^Chincie  Repotitory,  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1837);  a  lecond  by  Parker,  London^ 
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In  1848,  probably  b  oonseqiieDoe  of  this  Tint  of  die  MoRiaaib 
the  Japanese  authorities  promuJgated  an  ecUct,  of  whieh  the  ftlknr- 
ing  in  a  transUtion,  as  giyen  bj  the  Dutch  at  Denma,  who  wen 
requested  to  oommunioate  to  the  other  European  natioaa-^thefint 
attempt  ever  made  to  employ  their  agency  for  that  poipoee. 

**  SUpwracked  personfl  of  the  JapaneBe  aatioii  miut  not  be  brought  baek 
to  their  oouatry,  exoept  on  board  of  Dnioh  or  Chineee  shipB,  for,  hi  OMe 
theee  shipwrecked  perMwe  shall  be  brooght  beok  in  the  ships  tX  other  na- 
tions, they  will  not  be  reoeired.  Considering  the  express  prohibSiion.  even 
to  Japanese  saljeots,  to  expk>re  or  make  examinations  of  the  eoasts  or  iriaads 
of  the  empire,  this  prohibition,  ibr  greater  reason.  Is  extended  to  IbragaenL" 

The  British  opium  war  in  China,  of  the  progress  of  which  the 
Japanese  were  well  informed,  if  it  increased  the  desire  of  the  £ng> 
lish  to  gain  accesB  to  Japan,  did  not,  by  any  means,  diminish  the 
Japanese  dread  of  foreigners.* 

In  1845,  the  British  surveying  frigate  Saramang  entered  the 

1838,  and  a  third  by  King,  New  York,  1889.  It  is  possible  that  outrages 
by  whAling  vessels,  which  had  begun  to  frequent  the  seas  of  Japan  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  might  have  somewhat  increased  the  antipathy  of  the 
Japanese  towards  foreigners.  Of  transactions  of  that  kind  we  should  be 
little  likely  to  hear,  but  that  they  did  sometimes  occur,  seems  to  be  proved 
by  a  paragraph  in  the  Sidney  Oazeite  of  Feb.  1842,  warning  mariners  to  be 
cautious  how  they  landed  on  Japan,  as  a  Japanese  village  on  the  east  ooast 
of  the  islands,  somewhere  near  43"^  north  latitude,  had  been  recently  de- 
stroyed by  the  crew  of  the  Lady  Rowena,  then  in  the  harbor  of  Sidney,  and 
whose  cjiptain  openly  boasted  of  the  f  ict. 

*  Htid  the  Japanese  been  renders  of  the  London  newspapers,  they  might 
have  found  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the  Examiner  of 
Janaary  2l8t,  1848,  fresh  motives  for  persisting  in  their  exclusive  policy :  — 
"Missionaries  to  China.  —  One  of  the  largest  meetings,  perhaps,  ever 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  convened  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  to  consider  the  means  of  extending  and  promoting  in  China 
the  objects  of  the  society.  Wm.  T.  Blair,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  presided.  Dr.  Lief- 
ohild  moved  the  first  resolution,  exprenive  of  thanktgiving  to  God  for  th€ 
war  between  China  and  Great  Britain  [the  infamous  opium  war],  and  for 
the  greatly  enlarged  facilities  secured  by  the  treaty  of  peace  for  the  iutrodao- 
tlon  of  Christi.inify  into  that  empire.  This  resolution  was  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Adler,  and  was  carried  unanimously.**  I  hive  met  with  nothing  in 
the  letters  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  nor  in  the  history  of  the  Jeeuit  missioiM^ 
that  can  be  compared  with  this  speoimen  of  Protestant  seaL 
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Harbor  of  Nagasaki.  As  she  approached  she  was  surrouoded  by 
numerous  guard-boats,  from  one  of  which  a  letter  was  handed,  in 
Dutch  and  French,  directing  her  to  anchor  off  the  entrance,  all 
visited  by  the  authorities.  The  Japanese  officers  who  came  on 
board,  stated  that  they  had  been  apprized  of  this  intended  visit  by 
the  Dutch,  and  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  recent  visit  of 
the  Saramang  to  the  Lew  Chew  and  other  islands,  and  of  her  oper- 
ations there. 

With  great  difficulty  permission  was  obtained  to  land,  in  order 
to  make  some  astronomical  observations,  but  the  officers  eaiuestly 
begged  that  this  might  not  be  repeated  till  they  could  consult  their 
superiors ;  nor  were  they  willing  that  the  vessel  should  leave  till  such 
consultation  had  taken  place.  They  asked,  for  this  purpose,  a  stay 
of  two  days.  The  captain  offered  to  wait  four  days,  if  they  would 
allow  his  observations  to  be  continued;  but  this  they  declined,  urg- 
ing, as  a  reason,  their  own  danger  of  punishment.  The  vessel  was 
freely  supplied  with  such  provisions  as  she  needed,  and  the  British 
officers  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  demeanor  of  the  Japanese, 
as  at  once  dignified  and  respectful. 

That  same  year,  the  American  whale-ship  Mercator,  Captain 
Cooper,  while  cruising  among  the  northern  islands  of  the  Japanese 
group,  fell  in  with  a  sinking  junk,  from  which  she  took  eleven 
Japanese  sailors,  and  as  many  more  from  a  rock,  to  which  they  had 
escaped.  Captain  Cooper  proceeded  with  these  rescued  men  to  the 
bay  of  Jedo,  and,  on  anchoring  there,  was  surrounded  by  near  four 
hundred  armed  boats,  which  took  the  ship  in  tow,  took  all  the  arms 
out  of  her,  and  carried  her  in  front  of  a  neighboring  town,  probably 
Odawara.  Here  she  was  guarded  for  three  days,  being  all  the 
while  an  object  of  curiosity  to  great  crowds.  Orders  presently 
came  from  Jedo,  in  these  words  :  — 

•*  I  am  informed,  by  the  mouths  of  some  shipwrecked  persons  of  our  coun- 
try, that  they  have  been  -brought  home  by  your  ship,  and  that  they  have 
been  well  treated.  But,  according  to  our  laws,  they  must  not  be  brought 
home,  except  by  the  Chinese  or  Dutch.  Nevertheless,  in  the  present  case, 
we  shall  make  an  exception,  because  the  return  of  these  men  by  you  must  be 
attributed  tc  your  ignorance  of  these  laws.  In  future,  Japanese  subjects 
will  not  be  received  in  like  circumstances,  and  will  have  to  be  treated  rigor- 
ously when  returned.  Too  are  hereby  advised  of  this,  and  that  you  must 
make  it  known  to  othenL 
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'*  As,  in  ooDseqnonoe  of  your  long  ▼<^yige,  prorWoiis,  uid  wood  uid 
are  wanting  on  board  yoar  ship,  we  have  legard  to  your  requoit,  and  wImI- 
erer  yon  want  will  be  giren  to  yoou 

**  As  soon  at  poflsible  after  the  reoeptioii  of  thii  oidflr»  the  ahip  rnnak  dipeit 
ind  xetarn  directly  to  her  own  oountry.*' 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  tlus  order,  the  diip  was  ahon- 
dantlj  supplied  with  proTisions,  her  arms  were  retamed,  and  she 
was  towed  oat  of  the  bay  bj  a  file  of  boats  more  than  a  mile  loi^ 
It  would  seem  that  since  the  visit  of  the  Morrison,  a  fleet  of  guard- 
boats  had  been  provided  to  take  the  bay  of  Jedo  in  charge. 

Commodore  Biddle,  sent  soon  after  to  the  China  Seas,  widi 
a  considerable  American  naval  force,  was  instructed,  among 
other  things,  to  ascertain  if  the  ports  of  Japan  were  accessible. 
With  this  object  in  view,  with  the  Columbus  ship  of  the  line,  and 
Vincennes  frigate,  he  anchored  (July  20th,  1848)  in  the  bay  of 
Jcdo.  Before  the  ships  reached  their  anchorage,  an  officer  with  a 
Dutch  interpreter  came  on  board  to  inquire  their  object.  He  was 
told  that  the  vessels  came  as  friends  to  ascertain  whether  Japan 
had,  like  China,  opened  her  ports  to  foreign  trade ;  and,  if  she  had, 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  cobimerce.  The  officer  requested  that  this 
statement  should  be  reduced  to  writing,  for  transmission  to  the 
higher  authorities.  He  also  stated  that  all  needed  supplies  would 
be  furnished,  but  refused  permission  to  land,  and  even  wished  to 
stop  the  passing  of  boats  between  the  two  vessels ;  but,  as  the  com* 
modore  would  not  agrc^  to  this,  he  did  not  persist  in  it.  The  vessel 
was  soon  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  boats,  and  as  many  Japanese 
as  wished  were  allowed  to  come  on  board,  both  as  a  proof  of  friend- 
ship and  to  let  them  see  the  strength  of  the  ships. 

Another  officer,  apparently  of  higher  rank,  came  on  board  the 
following  morning.  He  stated  that  foreign  ships,  on  arriving  in 
Japan,  were  required  to  give  up  their  anns ;  but  when  told  that 
only  trading  vessels  could  be  expected  to  do  that,  he  appeared  to 
be  satisfied.  The  emperor's  reply  might  he  expected,  he  said,  in 
five  or  six  daiys.  He  was  offijred  copies  in  Chinese  of  the  late  Eng- 
lish, French  and  American  treaties  with  ("hina,  but  declined  to  re- 
ceive them,  as  did  all  the  other  Japanese  officers  to  whom  they  were 
offered.  To  explain  the  concourse  of  guard-boats  about  the  ship,  he 
pretended  that  they  were  only  waiting  in  readiness  to  tow  the 
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if  needed.  These  boats  followed  the  ships'  boats  when  sent  at  some 
distance  for  sounding,  but  did  not  offer  to  molest  them,  nor  did  the 
crews  of  the  ship's  boats  make  any  attempt  to  land. 

The  Japanese,  who  had  undertaken  to  water  the  ships,  sent  off  the 
first  day  less  than  two  hundred  gallons,  and  the  next  day  not  so  much. 
As  this  was  less  than  the  daily  consumption,  the  commodore  stated 
that  if  they  went  on  so,  he  should  send  his  own  boats.  This  was 
by  no  means  acceptable,  and  in  the  two  next  days  they  furnished 
*>wenty-one  thousand  gallons. 

On  the  28th,  an  officer  with  a  suite  of  eight  persons  came  on 
board  with  the  emperor's  letter,  which,  as  translated  by  the  Butch 
interpreter,  read  thus : 

**  According  to  the  Japanese  laws,  the  Japanese  may  not  trade  except  with 
the  Dutch  and  Chinese.  It  will  not  be  allowed  that  America  make  a  treaty 
with  Japan  or  trade  with  her,  as  the  same  is  not  allowed  with  any  other 
nation.  Concerning  strange  lands  all  things  are  fixed  at  Nagasaki,  bat 
not  here  in  the  bay  ;  therefore,  you  must  depart  as  quick  as  possible,  and 
not  come  any  more  to  Japan." 

The  Japanese  original,  as  translated  at  Canton,  first  into  Chinese 
and  from  Chinese  into  English,  runs  as  follows : 


c< 


The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  explain  the  reasons  why  we  re- 
fuse to  trade  with  foreigners  who  come  to  ihis  country  across  the  ocean  for 
that  purpose. 

**  This  has  been  the  habit  of  our  nation  from  time  immemorial.  In  all 
eases  of  a  similar  kind  that  have  occurred  we  have  positively  refused  to 
trade.  Foreigners  have  come  to  us  from  various  quarters,  but  have  always 
been  received  in  the  same  way.  In  taking  this  course  with  regard  to  you, 
we  only  pursue  our  accustomed  policy.  Yfe  can  make  no  distinction  between 
different  foreign  nations  —  we  treat  them  all  alike,  and  you  as  Americans 
must  receive  the  same  answer  with  the  rest  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  renew 
the  attempt,  as  all  applications  of  the  kind,  however  numerous  they  may  be, 
will  be  steadily  rejected. 

'*  We  are  aware  that  our  customs  are  in  this  respect  different  from  those 
of  some  other  countries,  but  every  nation  has  a  right  to  manage  its  affairs  in 
Its  own  way. 

"  The  trade  carried  on  with  the  Dutch  at  Nagasaki  is  not  to  be  regarded 
AS  ftirnishing  a  precedent  for  trade  with  other  foreign  nations.  The  place  if 
one  of  few  inhabitants  and  very  little  business,  and  the  whole  affair  is  of  no 

frnportanoe. 

42* 
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**  In  conclasion,  we  have  to  say  that  the  emperor  positively  refiiteB  tin 
permission  you  desire.  He  earnestly  advises  you  to  depart  immediatdyt 
and  to  consult  your  own  safety  in  not  appearing  again  upon  our  coast.*' 

This  paper,  which  had  neither  address,  signature  nor  date,  was 
enclosed  in  an  open  envelope,  on  which  was  written,  '*  Explanatory 
Edict."  With  respect  to  the  delivery  of  it,  the  following  circum- 
stance occurred,  which  will  best  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  com- 
modore*s  despatch : 

"  I  must  now  communicate  an  occurrence  of  an  unpleasant  char- 
acter. On  the  morning  that  the  officer  came  down  in  the  junk  with 
the  emperor's  letter,  I  was  requested  to  go  on  board  the  junk  to 
receive  it.  I  refused,  and  informed  the  interpreter  that  the  officer 
must  deliver  on  board  this  ship  any  letter  that  had  been  entrusted 
him  for  me.  To  this  the  officer  assented ;  but  added,  that  my  letter 
having  been  delivered  on  board  the  American  ship,  he  thought  the 
emperor's  letter  should  be  delivered  on  board  the  Japanese  vessel. 
As  the  Japanese  officer,  though  attaching  imj)ortance  to  his  own 
proposal,  had  withdrawn  it  as  soon  as  I  objected  to  it,  I  concluded 
that  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  gratify  him,  and  I  informed  the 
interpreter  that  I  would  go  on  board  the  junk,  and  there  receive 
the  letter.  The  interpreter  then  went  on  board  the  junk,  and  in  an 
hour  afterwards  I  went  alongside  in  the  ship's  boat,  in  my  uniform. 
At  the  moment  that  I  was  stepping  on  board,  a  Japanese  on  the 
deck  of  the  junk  gave  me  a  blow  or  push,  which  threw  me  back 
into  the  boat.  I  immediately  called  to  the  interpreter  to  have  the 
man  seized,  and  then  returned  to  the  ship."  The  interpreter  and  a 
number  of  Japanese  followed,  who  expressed  great  concern  at  what 
had  happened,  and  who  succeeded  in  convincing  the  commodore 
that  his  intention  of  coming  on  board  had  not  been  understood. 
They  offiired  to  inflict  any  punishment  he  chose  on  the  offender; 
but  as  to  that  matter  he  referred  them  to  the  laws  of  Japan  ;  and 
being  satisfied  that  it  was  an  individual  act,  without  authoritj 
from  the  officers,  he  concluded  to  be  satisfied.*      What  interpre- 

*  His  instructions  cautioned  him  not  to  do  anything  **  to  excite  a  hostile 
feeling,  or  distrust  of  the  United  States'*  The  official  papers  relating  to 
this  expedition,  and  to  the  subsequent  one  of  the  Preble,  will  be  found  in 
Senate  Doeumentt,  1851—1852.  toL  ix.  [Ex.  Doc.  No.  59.] 
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fLition  was  put  upon  his  conduct  by  the  Japanese  will  presently 
appear. 

At  the  very  moment  that  these  ships  were  thus  unceremoniously 
sent  away,  eight  American  sailors  were  imprisoned  in  Japan,  though 
possibly  the  fact  was  not  then  known  at  Jedo.  They  had  escaped 
from  the  wreck  of  the  whale-ship  Lawrence,  to  one  of  the  Japanese 
Kuriles,  where  they  had  landed  early  in  June.  After  an  imprison- 
ment of  several  months,  they  were  taken  to  Matsmai,  and  finally  to 
Nagasaki.  One  of  them,  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  was  killed.  At 
last,  after  seventeen  months'  confinement,  they  were  given  up  to  the 
Dutch  at  Desima,  and  sent  to  Batavia  in  the  ship  of  1847.  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  signed  by  the  mate,  and  published  in  the 
Serampore  Free  Press,  their  usage  had  been  very  hard. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  the  day  preceding  the  departure  of  the  two 
American  ships  from  the  bay  of  Jedo,  two  French  ships  of  war,  the 
frigate  Cleopatra,  commanded  by  Admiral  Cecillc,  and  a  corvette, 
on  a  surveying  expedition,  entered  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  admiral  stated,  of  letting  the  Japanese  know 
that  the  French,  too,  had  great  ships  of  war  ;  but  being  surrounded 
by  boats  and  refused  all  intercourse  with  the  shore,  they  departed 
within  twenty-four  hours.  In  consequence  of  these  visits  the  Dutch 
at  length  communicated  to  the  French  and  American  governments, 
copies  of  the  edict  of  1843,  concerning  the  return  of  shipwrecked 
Japanese,  and  surveys  of  the  Japanese  coast,  already  given. 

In  September,  1848,  fifteen  foreign  seamen  arrived  at  Nagasaki, 
forwarded  from  Matsmai  in  a  Japanese  junk,  from  which  they  were 
carried  in  close  kangos  to  a  temple  prepared  for  their  residence,  and 
iround  which  a  high  palisade  was  erected,  no  communication  with 
them  being  allowed.  Indeed,  it  was  not  without  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  that  the  director  of  the  Dutch  factory  obtained  leave  to 
send  them  some  articles  of  food  and  clothing.  As  none  of  the 
sailors  understood  Dutch,  the  Japanese  officers  who  had  them  in 
charge  found  it  difficult  to  communicate  with  them,  —  to  aid  in 
which,  the  Dutch  director  was  finally  called  in.  Eight  of  the  men, 
according  to  their  own  account,  were  Americans,  all  quite  young, 
and  seven  of  them  Sandwich-Islanders.  They  stated  themselves  to 
have  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  the  American  whaler,  Ladoga 
which,  according  to  their  account,  had  struck  a  shoai  in  the  Sea  of 
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Japan,  and  gone  to  pieces.  Hie  director  wished  to  send  Umbi  to 
Batavia  in  the  annual  Dutch  vessel,  then  about  to  sail,  bat  &r  du< 
a  reference  to  Jedo  was  necessary,  which  would  take  Ibrt  j  da«% 
much  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  the  Japanese  role  br  the  defiaitQie 
of  the  ship. 

These  &cts  having  been  communicated,  under  date  of  Jan.  27, 
1849,  by  the  Dutch  consul  at  Canton  to  the  American  oommiarioner 
there.  Captain  Geisenger,  in  command  on  that  station,  despatched 
the  sloop-of-war  Preble,  Commander  Olyn,  to  Nagasaki,  to  bring 
away  these  sailors. 

Glyn  toudied  at  Lew  Chew,  where  he  learned  from  the  Bey.  B. 
J.  Bettelheim,*  a  missionary  resident  there,  that  yeiy  exaggerated 
reports  had  reached  these  islands  of  diastisement  inflicted  upon  an 
American  officer  who  had  visited  Jedo  in  a  "big"  ship.  The  mis- 
Rionary  seemed  even  to  think  that  these  reports  were  not  without 
their  iufluence  upon  the  authorities  of  Lew  Chew,  as  the  cause  of  a 
"  want  of  accommodutioD  "  exhibited  in  their  conduct  towards  the 
Preble,  —  a  piece  of  information  which  had  its  influence  in  lead^ 
ing  Captain  Glyn  to  assume  a  very  decided  tone  in  his  subsequent 
intercourse  with  the  authorities  of  Nagasaki. 

The  Preble  made  the  land  off  Nagasaki  on  the  17th  of  April 
Japanese  boats,  which  soon  came  alongside,  threw  on  board  a  bam- 
boo, in  the  split  of  which  were  papers  containing  the  customary 
notifications  to  foreign  vessels,  as  to  their  anchorage,  and  the  con 
duct  they  were  to  observe,  and  certain  questions  which  they  were 
to  answer.  These  papers  (in  English,  with  some  Dutch  variations) 
were  verbatim  as  follows : 

*  Dr.  Bettelheim  is  at  this  moment  in  this  country,  anxious  to  be  employed 
as  a  miiwionary  to  Japan,  for  which  hia  experience,  derived  Arom  a  nine 
yean*  residence  in  Lew  Chew,  gives  him  peculiar  qualifications.  His  treat- 
ment there  was  characteristic  The  authorities  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
him,  but  afraid  to  send  him  awaj  by  force,  while  he  was  determined  not  to 
go.  The  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  keep  away  from  his  house,  to  sell  him 
nothing  beyond  a  supply  of  food,  and  to  avoid  him  whenever  he  came  near  ; 
while  officers  were  appointed  to  watch  and  to  follow  him  wherever  he  went 
gee  G!yn*i  Letter  in  Senate  Documents,  1851 — 1852,  vol  ix.,  No.  59.  There 
are  also  two  curious  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  written  by  Dr.  Bettelheim, 
and  printed  at  Canton. 
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1.  TVarninff  to  retpective  eommnndert,  their  officers  and  crew  of  tJu 
vetseU  approaching  the  coast  of  Japan,  or  anchoring  near  the  coast  in  thi 
bays  of  the  empire.  —  During  the  time  foreign  vessels  are  on  the  coast  of 
Japan,  or  near,  as  well  as  in  the  bay  of  Nagasaky,  it  is  expected  and  like- 
wise ordered,  that  every  one  of  the  schip*s  company  will  behave  properly 
towards  and  accost  civillen  the  Japanese  subjects  in  generaL  No  one  may 
leave  the  vessle,  or  use  her  boats  for  cruising  or  landing  on  the  islands  or  on 
tlie  main  coast,  and  ought  to  remain  on  board  until  further  advice  from  the 
Japanese  government  has  been  received.  It  is  likewise  forbidden  to  fire 
guns,  or  use  other  fire-arms  on  board  the  vessle,  as  well  as  in  their  boats. 
Very  disagreeable  consequences  miglit  result  in  case  the  aforesaid  sehould 
not  be  strictly  observed.     [Signed],  The  Governor  of  Nagasaki 

2.  To  the  commanders  of  vessels  approaching  this  empire  under  Dutch 
or  other  colors.  —  By  express  orders  of  the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  you  are 
requested,  as  soon  as  you  have  arrived  near  the  northern  Cavallos,  to  anchor 
there  at  a  safe  place,  and  to  remain  until  you  will  have  received  further 
advice.  Very  disagreeable  consequences  might  result  in  case  this  order 
should  not  be  strictly  observed.  Desima.  [Signed.]  The  Reporters  attached 
to  the  Superintendent's  ofiSce.  [Seal.]  Translated  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Netherlands*  trade  in  Japan.     [Qu.  chief  interpreter  7] 

3.  [This  is  addressed  like  No.  2,  and  contains  the  same  orders  about  an- 
chorage. It  then  proceeds  as  follows  :]  "  Please  to  answer,  as  distinctly 
and  as  soon  as  possible,  the  following  questions  :  What  is  the  name  of  your 
vessel  7  What  her  tonnage  7  What  is  the  number  of  her  crew  7  Where  do 
you  come  from  7  What  is  the  date  of  your  departure  7  Have  you  any 
wrecked  Japanese  on  board  7  Have  you  anything  to  ask  for,  as  water,  fire- 
wood, &c.  &c.  7  Are  any  more  vessels  in  company  with  you  bound  for  this 
empire  7  By  order  of  the  governor  of  Nagasaki.  Translated  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Uie  Netherlands*  trade  in  Japan.     Desima. 

♦  Upper  Reporter.  [Seal.] 
Under  Reporter.  [SeaL] 

The  ship  was  soon  after  boarded  by  a  Japanese  interpreter  with 
seven  men,  who  gave  directions  in  English  as  to  her  anchorage ; 
but,  as  the  captain  persisted  in  selecting  his  own  ground,  the  officer 
yielded.  To  another  officer,  who  came  on  board  to  learn  what  he 
wanted,  he  stated  his  object,  which  led  to  many  inquiries.  The 
vessel  was  surrounded  by  guard-boats,  and  the  usual  offer  was 
made  of  supplies,  which  were  refused  unless  payment  would  be  ac- 
cepted.     To  an  officer  who  came  on  board  the  next  day.  Captain 

*  The  same  officers  probably,  designated  by  Eampfer  as  deputies  of  thi 
governor,  called  by  Thonberg  banjos,  and  by  the  more  recent  Dutch  writerg 
gobaf^'osi. 
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Glyn  complained  of  these  gaard-boats ;  and  he  gave  him  also  a 
letter  to  the  goTernor  of  Nagasaki,  stating  his  object.  The  same 
officer  having  returned  on  the  22d,  but  only  with  promises  of  a 
speedy  answer,  Captain  Glyn  remonstrated  with  warmth.  Finally, 
on  the  26th,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Dutch  director,  who^ 
being  sick  himself,  sent  one  of  his  subordinates  on  board,  the 
sailors  were  delivered  up  without  waiting  to  send  to  Jedo,  as 
had  been  proposed.  The  day  before,  a  curious  memorandum  in 
Japanese  Dutch,  a  sort  of  journal  or  history  of  the  prisoners  since 
their  capture,  was  handed  to  the  captain,  who  was  very  hard-pressed 
to  say  whether  he  would  sail  as  soon  as  he  received  them.  Another 
memorandum  in  Dutch  was  also  handed  to  him,  to  the  effect,  that  as 
all  shipwrecked  mariners  were  sent  home  by  the  Chinese  or  Dutch, 
this  special  sending  for  them  was  not  to  be  allowed. 

It  appears,  from  the  statements  of  the  men,  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  deserters,  having  lefl  the  Ladoga  near  the  Straits  of  Sangar. 
At  a  village  on  the  coast  of  Jeso,  where  they  landed,  they  were 
supplied  with  rice  nnd  firewood,  but  while  they  staid  were  guarded 
by  soldiers,  and  surrounded   by  a  cloth  screen,  as  if  to  keep  them 
from  seeing  the  country.     Landing  two  days  after  at  another  vil- 
lage, they  were  detained  as  prisoners,  and  were  confined  in  a  house 
guarded  hy  soldiers ;   but  for  some  time  were  amused  by  promises 
that  they  should  be  released  and  funiishod  with  a  boat.     Disap- 
pointed in  this  expectation,  two  of  them  escaped,  but  were  speedily 
recaptured.     A  quarrel   taking  place  between  them,  one  of  them 
was  shut  up  in  a  cage,  and  two  others,  having  made  a  second  escape, 
after  being  retaken  were  shut  up  with  him.    A  new  quarrel  happen- 
ing in  the  cage,  one  of  the  prisoners  was  taken  out  and  severely 
whipped.     Two  months  after  their  capture,  the  whole  number  were 
put  in  a  junk,  the  three  close  prisoners  in  one  cage,  the  twelve 
others  in  another,  and  forwarded  to  Nagasjiki.     They  were  lodged 
at  first  in  a  palisaded  and  guarded  house,  and  were  subjected  to 
several  iiiterrogations,  being  flattered  with  hopes  of  being  sent  home 
in  the  Dutch  vessel  then  in  the  harbor.      In  order  to  get  on  board 
her,  McCoy  (who  described  himself  as  twenty-three  years  old,  and 
born  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  the  moi«t  intel- 
ligent of  the  party)  made  a  third  escape.     Japanese  jails,  he  ob 
served,  might  do  well  pnouoh  fyr  Japaneee,  but  oould  not  hold 
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Aoiericans.  Being  retaken,  he  was  tied,  —  much  as  described  in 
(jolownin's  narrative,  —  put  into  a  sort  of  stocks,  and  repeatedly 
examined  under  suspicion  of  being  a  spy.  Thence  be  was  taken  to 
the  common  prison  and  confined  by  himself  for  three  weeks ;  but,  on 
threatening  to  starre  himself,  and  refusing  to  eat  for  three  days,  he 
was  restored  to  his  companions,  it  would  seem,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Dutch  director,  who  endeavored  to  persuade  the  men 
to  wait  patiently,  and  not  to  quarrel  among  themselves. 

Afler  a  month's  longer  detention,  a  new  escape  was  planned,  but 
only  McCoy  and  two  others  succeeded  in  getting  out.  Being  retaken 
they  were  tied,  put  in  the  stocks,  and  finally  all  were  sent  to  the 
common  prison,  where  they  had  very  hard  usage.  It  was  stated, 
and  no  doubt  truly  enough,  in  the  Dutch  memorandum,  respecting 
their  treatment,  handed  in  by  the  Japanese,  that  they  gave  so  much 
trouble  that  the  authorities  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  them. 
One  of  the  Americans  died,  and  one  of  the  Sandwich-Islanders 
hung  himself.  McCoy,  who  had  learned  considerable  Japanese,  was 
secretly  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  Preble  by  one  of  the  guards 
with  whom  he  had  established  an  intimacy. 

At  the  same  time  with  these  men  another  seaman  from  an 
American  whaler  was  delivered  up,  who  had  landed  a  month  or 
two  later  on  some  still  more  northerly  Japanese  island.  As  this 
man,  named  McDonald,  and  who  described  himself  as  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  born  at  Astoria,  in  Oregon,  hud  made  no  attempt  at 
escaping,  he  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  severity.  In  fact,  he 
lived  in  clover,  the  Japanese  having  put  him  to  use  as  a  teacher 
of  Englibh.  The  very  interpreter  who  boarded  the  Preble  had 
been  one  of  his  scholars.  All  these  men  stated  that  they  had  been 
required  to  trample  on  the  crucifix  as  a  proof  that  they  were  not 
Portuguese,  that  reason  being  suggested  to  them  when  they  showed 
some  reluctance  to  do  it. 

McCoy  mentioned,  and  others  confirmed  it,  that  when  he  threat- 
ened the  Japanese  guards  with  vengeance  from  some  American 
ship  of  war,  they  told  him  that  they  had  no  fears  of  that,  as  the 
year  before,  at  the  city  of  Jedo,  a  common  soldier  had  knocked 
down  an  American  commander,  and  no  notice  had  been  taken  of 
it.  McCoy  and  the  others  strenuously  denied  having  ever  heard 
lUs  story  (ev'dently  referring  to  the  occurrence  described  in  a  pre- 
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ceding  page)  before  it  was  thus  mentioned  to  them  bj  the  Jap- 
anese. 

McDonald,  before  his  release,  was  requested  bj  the  Japanese  to 
describe  the  relative  rank  of  the  commander  of  the  Preble,  by  count- 
ing  down  in  the  order  of  succession  from  the  highest  chief  in  the 
United  States.  Like  a  true  republican,  he  began  with  the  people ; 
but  the  Japanese,  he  says,  could  make  nothing  of  that.  He  then 
enumerated  the  grades  of  president^  secretary  of  the  navy,  commo- 
dore, post  captain  and  commander,  which  latter  rank,  being  that  of 
the  officer  in  question,  seemed  so  elevated  as  rather  to  excite  the 
surprise  of  his  auditors. 

Five  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the  Preble,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  Commander  Matheson,  in  the  British  surveying  ship  Mariner, 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Jedo,  ofif  the  town  of  Uragawa,  and  three 
miles  higher  up,  according  to  his  statement,  than  any  other  vessel 
had  been  allowed  to  proceed.  As  he  entered  the  bay,  he  was  met 
by  ten  boats.  A  paper  was  handed  up,  in  Dutch  and  French,  re- 
questing him  not  to  anchor,  nor  cruise  in  the  bay  ;  but  when  the 
Japanese  found  he  was  determined  to  proceed,  they  offered  to  tow 
him.  During  the  night  he  was  watched  by  boats  and  from  the 
shore.  Having  a  Japanese  interpreter  on  board,  he  communicated 
the  object  of  his  visit,  and  sent  his  card  on  shore  to  the  governor 
of  the  town,  with  a  note  in  Chinese,  proposing  to  wait  upon  hira ; 
to  which  the  governor  replied,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  for 
foreigners  to  land,  and  that  he  should  lose  his  life  if  he  allowed 
Captain  Matheson  to  come  on  shore,  or  to  proceed  any  higher  up 
the  bay. 

The  survey  of  the  anchorage  having  been  completed,  Matheson 
proceeded,  on  the  31st,  to  the  bay  of  Samoda.  on  the  other  side  of 
the  promontory  of  Idsu,  where  he  spent  five  dajs  in  surveying,  and 
was  detained  tw^o  days  longer  by  the  weather.  After  the  second 
day,  he  was  visited  by  an  interpreter,  who  understood  Dutch,  and 
\y  two  officers  from  Urawaga,  apparently  spies  on  each  other,  to 
watch  his  proceedings  ;  and  finally  an  officer  of  rank,  fVom  a  town 
thirteen  miles  off,  came  on  board.  There  were  three  fishing  villages 
at  the  anchorage,  and  he  landed  for  a  short  time,  but  the  Japanese 
officers  followed,  begging  and  entreating  him  to  go  on  board  again. 
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The  ship  was  supplied  with  plenty  ot  fisb,  and  boats  were  furnished 
to  tow  her  out. 

In  1850,  the  Japanese  sent  to  Batayia,  in  the  annual  Dutch  ship, 
three  American  sailors  who  had  been  lefl  in  1848  on  one  of  the 
Kurile  Islands,  also  thirty-one  other  sailors  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish whaling-ship  Edmund,  of  Kobertstown,  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Jeso.  At  the  same  time,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  numer- 
ous recent  visits  to  their  coasts,  the  Dutch  were  requested  to  give 
notice  to  other  nations,  that  although  it  had  been  determined,  in 
1842,  to  furnish  with  necessary  supplies  such  foreign  yessels  as 
arrived  on  the  coast  in  distress,  this  was  not  to  be  understood  as 
indicating  the  least  change  as  to  the  policy  of  the  rigorous  exdoaioii 

of  foreigners. 
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We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  how  the  whale  fishery,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  opening  of  China  to  foreign  trade,  on  the  other, 
had  more  and  more  drawn  attention  to  Japan ;  in  the  conduct  of 
whose  functionaries,  however,  no  indication  appeared  of  any  dispo- 
sition to  abandon  their  ancient  exclusive  policy.  It  has  even  been 
asserted^  that  a  new  Siogun,  who  had  succeeded  in  1842  (afler  a 
fifty-five  years'  reign  on  the  part  of  his  predecessor),  had  imposed  new 
restrictions  on  foreign  products,  and,  by  special  encouragement  to 
home  productions  of  similar  kinds,  had  endeavored  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  receiving  anything  from  abroad.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Dutch  trade  rather  diminished  than  increased.  The  amount  of 
that  trade,  from  1825  to  1833,  inclusive,  is  stated  by  Jancigny, 
from  official  retur&s,  or  those  reputed  to  be  such,  at  289,150  florins 
($115,620)  for  importations,  and  702,695  florins  ($281,078)  for 
exportations.  In  1846,  the  importations  reached  only  231,117  fr. 
(892,446),  and  the  exportations  552,319  fr.  ($220,927) ;  and  those 
of  the  preceding  year  had  been  about  the  same.  The  private  trade, 
and  the  attempts  at  smuggling  connected  with  it,  were  very  nar- 
rowly watched.     Within  the  preceding  ten  years,  one  interpreter 

*  By  Siebold,  in  M»»Uamr  du  Jnd€$,  ToL  n.,  p.  846,  in  his  *' Ea»j  on  tht 
C^miDBroeof  Jif 
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had  been  executed,  and  another  had  been  driven  to  cut  himself 
open,  in  consequence  of  complicity  in  smuggling.  The  private 
ttade  hud  been  farmed  out,  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  itj 
at  30,000  fl.  ($12,000)  annually  —  the  amount  at  which  Kamp- 
fer  had  reckoned  the  profits  from  that  source  of  the  director  alone. 
Among  the  Dutch  imports  upon  government  account,  woollens,  silks, 
velvets,  cotton  goods,  gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  mercury,  and  a  few 
other  articles,  are  mentioned.  Sugar,  formerly  a  leading  article,  no 
longer  appears  on  the  list.  The  returns  continued  to  be  exclusively 
in  camphor  and  copper,  the  latter  furnished  by  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment at  the  old  rates,  much  below  the  current  price,  by  which 
advantage  alone  was  the  Dutch  trade  sustained.  Among  the  pri- 
vate importations  were  spices,  chemicals,  and  a  great  variety  of 
Paris  trinkets,  for  which  various  Japanese  manufactureg  and  prod 
nets  were  taken  in  exchange. 

The  Chinese  trade  had  declined  not  less  than  that  of  the  Dutch. 
The  ten  junks  a  year,  to  which  it  was  now  restricted,  all  came  from 
Sha-po  (not  far  from  Chusan),  half  of  them  in  January  and  the 
other  half  in  August —  their  cargoes,  which  include  a  groat  variety 
of  articles,  being  partly  furnished  by  private  merchants  who  come 
over  in  them,  but  chiefly  by  a  commercial  company  at  Sha-po,  for 
whom  the  captains  of  the  junks  act  as  supercargoes.  Except  as  to 
some  trifling  articles,  this  trade  seems,  like  that  of  the  Dutch,  to  be 
pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  who,  or  some  privileged 
company  under  them,  purchase  the  imports  and  furnish  a  return 
cargo  to  each  junk,  two  fifths  in  copper  and  the  remainder  in  other 
articles.  The  Chinese,  however,  still  continued  to  be  allowed  much 
more  liberty  than  the  Dutch  of  personal  intercourse  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  Nagasaki. 

The  settlement  of  California,  the  new  trade  opened  thence  with 
China,  and  the  idea  of  steam  communication  across  the  Pacific,  for 
which  the  coal  of  Japan  might  be  needed,  combined  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Northern  Japanese  seas  to  increase 
the  desire  in  America  for  access  to  the  ports  of  Japan.  Shortly 
after  the  visit  of  the  Preble,  the  American  government  resolved  to 
send  an  envoy  thither,  backed  by  such  a  naval  force,  as  would 
ensure  him  a  respectful  hearing  —  the  cases  of  Biddle  and  Glynr 
leeming  to  prove  that  the  humoring  policy  could  not  be  relied  upon 
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and  that  the  only  way  to  deal  successfully  with  the  Japanese  waii 
to  show  a  resolution  not  to  take  no  for  an  answer. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State,  prepared  a  let- 
ter from  the  President  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  ;  also  a  letter  of 
instructions  to  the  American  naval  commander  in  the  China 
seas,  to  whom  it  was  resolved  to  entrust  the  duty  of  envoy,  and 
whose  force  was  to  be  strengthened  by  additional  ships."  The  sail- 
ing, however,  of  these  ships  was  delayed  till  after  Mr.  Webster's 
death ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry  was 
selected  as  the  head  of  the  expedition.  A  new  letter,*  dated  Nov. 
5,  1852,  addressed  from  the  State  Department  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  thus  defined  its  objects : 

"1.  To  efifect  some  permanent  arrangement  for  the  protection  of 
American  seamen  and  property  wrecked  on  these  islands,  or  driven 
into  their  ports  by  stress  of  weather. 

"  2.  The  permission  to  American  vessels  to  enter  one  or  more 
of  their  ports,  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  of  provisions,  water,  fuel, 
&c. ;  or,  in  case  of  disasters,  to  refit  so  as  to  enable  them  to  prose- 
cute their  voyage.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  permission  to  estab- 
lish a  depot  for  coal,  if  not  on  one  of  the  principal  islands,  at 
least  on  some  small,  uninhabited  one,  of  which  it  is  said  there 
are  several  in  their  vicinity. 

*•  3.  The  permission  to  our  vessels  to  enter  one  or  more  of  their 
ports  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  cargoes  by  sale  or 
barter." 

The  mission  was  to  be  of  a  pacific  character,  as  the  president 
had  no  power  to  declare  war ;  yet  the  show  of  force  was 
evidently  relied  upon,  as  more  likely  than  anything  else  to  weigh 
with  the  Japanese.  The  Dutch  government,  it  was  stated,  had  in- 
structed their  agents  at  Desima  to  do  all  they  could  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  expedition.  Indeed,  if  we  may  believe  Jancigny,t 
who  speaks  from  information  obtained  during  a  residence  at  Bata- 

•  The  oflScial  documents  relating  to  this  expedition  were  printed  by  order  of 
U.  S.  Senate,  33d  ConR.,  -Jd  Sess.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  34. 

t  Japan,  p.  VM.  Perry,  to  judge  by  his  letters  (Dec.  14,  1852,  Maj  6, 
1858),  did  not  place  much  reliance  on  the  aid  of  the  Dutch.  The  British 
Admiralty  showcil  their  good  will  by  furnishing  the  latest  charts  and  Bailing 
iireotions  for  the  Eastern  seas. 
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via  in  1811  45,  the  King  of  Holland  had,  as  long  ago  as  that  time 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  urging  him  to  abaudoc 
the  policy  of  exclusion.     The  letter  of  instructions  disavowed  anj 
wish  to  obtain  exclusive  privileges ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
nothing  was  to  be  said  about  other  nations. 

A  new  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  was  also  prepared  in  the 
following  terms : 

*'  MiLLASD    FlLLMOai,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  Or  AMERICA,  TO 

HIS  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

**  Great  and  Good  Friend  : 

'*  1  send  you  this  public  letter  by  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry,  an  officer 
of  the  highest  runk  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  commander  of  the 
squadron  now  visiting  your  imperial  majesty's  dominions. 

**  I  have  directed  Commodore  Perry  to  assure  your  imperial  majesty  that 
I  entertain  the  kindest  feelings  towards  your  majesty^s  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  that  I  have  no  other  object  in  sending  him  to  Japan  but  to 
propose  to  your  imperial  majesty  that  the  United  States  and  Japan  should 
live  in  friendship  and  have  commercial  intercourse  with  each  other. 

*'  The  constitution  and  kws  of  the  United  States  forbid  all  interference 
with  the  religious  or  political  concerns  of  other  nations.  I  have  particularly 
charged  Commodore  Perry  to  abstain  from  every  act  which  could  possibly 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  your  imperial  majesty's  dominions. 

*'  The  United  States  of  America  reach  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  our  Terri- 
tory of  Oregon  and  State  of  California  lio  directly  opposite  to  the  dominions 
of  your  imperial  majesty.  Our  steamships  can  go  from  California  to  Japan 
in  eighteen  days. 

"  Our  great  state  of  California  produces  about  sixty  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold  every  year,  besides  silver,  quicksilver,  precious  stones,  and  many  other 
valuable  articles.  Japan  is  also  a  rich  and  fbrtile  country,  and  producea 
many  very  valuable  articles.  Your  imperial  majesty's  subjects  are  skilled 
m  many  of  the  arts.  I  am  desirous  that  our  two  countries  should  trade  with 
each  otlier,  for  the  benefit  both  of  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

**  We  know  that  the  ancient  laws  of  your  imperial  majesty's  government 
do  not  allow  of  foreign  trade  except  with  the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch  ;  but, 
as  the  state  of  the  world  changes,  and  new  governments  are  formed,  it  seems 
to  be  wise,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  new  laws.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  ancient  laws  of  your  imperial  majesty's  government  were  first  made. 

**  About  the  same  time  America,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  New  World, 
was  first  discovered  and  settled  by  the  Europeans.  For  a  long  time  there  were 
but  a  few  people,  and  they  were  poor.  They  have  now  become  quite  numer« 
ous  ;  their  commerce  is  very  extensive  ;  and  they  think  that  if  your  impe* 
rial  majesty  were  so  far  to  change  the  ancient  laws  as  to  allow  a  free  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  it  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  both. 
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•'IfToor  imperii  iiiiO«BtJ^B<>t"^^i*A«>  that  II  woald  bt  ■JbaltoaeaNV 
lo  abrogate  the  a&oieat  lawt,  wlyoh  fiNrbid  fcrdga  tnda,  th^j  laigkfc  ba  nr 
pendtd  for  five  or  ten  yearsy  so  at  to  tiy  the  aaperimant  If  it  does  not  piore 
aa  beiMAoial  aa  waa  hoped,  the  anoient  lawa  can  be  reatored.  The  United 
Statte  often  limit  their  treaties  with  Ibreign  statee  to  a  ftw  years,  and  thai 
renew  them  or  not,  as  they  please. 

*'  I  ha? e  direeted  Ciommodore  Perry  to  mention  another  thing  to  yoor  im 
periai  mi^Jeety.  Many  of  our  ships  pass  erery  year  fkt>m  Galilbmia  to  China ; 
and  great  numbers  of  our  people  porsae  the  whale  iishmy  near  the  shores  of 
Japan.  It  sometimes  happens,  in  stormy  weather,  that  one  of  oar  ships  is 
wrecked  on  your  imperial  mi^{e8ty*s  shores.  In  all  suoh  oases  we  ask,  and 
ezpeot,  that  our  unfortunate  people  should  be  treated  with  kindnev,  and  that 
tbeir  property  dioald  be  proteoted,  till  we  oan  send  a  Tsssel  ami  bring  tlMa 
away.    We  are  irery  muoh  in  earnest  in  this. 

"  Commodore  Perfy  is  also  directed  by  me  to  represent  to  yoor  Imperisl 
sii^jesly  that  we  understand  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  ooal  and  proTit- 
ions  in  tlie  empire  of  Japan.  Our  steamships,  in  crossing  the  great  ocean, 
buui  a  great  deal  of  coal,  and  it  is  not  convenient  to  bring  it  all  the  way 
fh)m  America.  We  wish  that  our  steamships  and  other  vessels  should  be 
allowed  to  stop  at  Japan  and  supply  themselves  with  coal,  provisions  and 
water.  They  will  pay  for  them  in  money,  or  anything  else  your  imperial 
mjgesty's  subjects  may  prefer  ;  and  we  re<)ue8t  your  imperial  majesty  to 
appoint  a  convenient  port,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire,  where  our 
vessels  may  stop  for  this  purpose.     We  are  very  desirous  of  this. 

**  lliese  are  the  only  objects  for  which  I  have  sent  Commodure  Perry,  with 
a  powerful  squadron,  to  pay  a  visit  to  your  imperial  muj<«ty*8  renowned 
city  of  Yedo :  friendship,  commerce,  a  supply  of  coal  and  provisions,  and 
protection  fur  our  shipwrecked  people, 

**  We  have  directed  Commodore  Perry  to  beg  your  imperial  migesty's  ao 
oeptunce  of  a  few  presents.    They' are  of  no  great  value  in  thenutelves  ;  but 
some  of  them  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  articles  manufiustured  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  intended  as  tokens  of  our  sincere  and  respectful 
friendship. 

**  May  the  Almighty  have  your  imperial  majesty  in  his  great  and  holy 
keeping  ! 

**  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  hereunto  affixed,  and  have  subscribed  the  same  with  my  name,  at  the 
city  of  Washington,  in  America,  the  seat  of  my  government,  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  the  month  of  November,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  bun- 
dre<l  iind  fifty-two.  Your  good  friemi, 

[Seiil  anac1ie<l.]  "  Millard  Fillmobb. 

By  the  President  :  Edward  Everett,  Secretary  of  Slate.*'  • 


•t 


*  As  some  persons  may  ftel  a  ouriosi^  to  see  Mr.  Webster*s  original  letter^ 
and  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  ir '  **  of  Mr.  Webster's  writings  edited  faf 
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Furnished  with  these  orders,  and  this  letter  splendidly  en- 
grossed and  enclosed  in  a  gold  box  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  provided  also  with  a  variety  of  presents.  Commodore  Perr}( 

Mr.  Everett,  I  have  copied  it  from  the  Senate  Documents,  1851-52,  vol.  ix. 
The  expansion  given  to  it  in  the  Iett«r  actually  sent  was  not  according  to 
Japanese  taste,  which  greatly  affects  brevity. 

**  To  His  Imperial  Majebtt  the  Empebor  or  Japan. 

••  Great  and  Good  Friend  : 

**  I  send  you  this  letter  by  an  envoy  of  my  own  appointment,  an  officer  of 
high  rank  in  this  country,  who  is  no  missionary  of  religion.  He  goes  by  my 
conimand  to  beiir  to  you  my  greeting  and  good  wishes,  and  to  promote  friend- 
ship and  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 

*'  You  know  that  the  United  Stntes  of  America  now  extend  fW)m  sea  to 
sea  ;  that  the  great  countries  of  Oregon  and  California  are  parts  of  the  United 
Stjites,  and  that  from  tlie^e  countries,  which  are  rich  in  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  our  steamers  can  reach  the  shores  of  your  happy  land  in  less 
than  twenty  days. 

••  Many  of  our  ships  will  now  pass  in  every  year,  and  some  perhaps  in 
every  week,  between  California  and  China.  These  ships  must  pass  along 
the  coast  of  your  empire  ;  storms  and  winds  may  cause  them  to  be  wrecked 
on  your  shores,  and  we  ask  and  expect  from  your  friendship  and  your  great- 
ness, kindness  fur  our  men  and  protection  fur  our  property.  We  wish  that 
our  people  may  be  permitted  to  trade  with  your  people  ;  but  we  shall  not 
authorize  them  to  break  any  laws  of  your  empire. 

"  Our  object  is  friendly  commercial  intercourse,  and  nothing  more.  You 
have  many  productions  which  we  should  be  glad  to  buy  ;  and  we  have,  pro- 
ductions which  might  suit  your  people. 

**  Your  empire  has  a  great  abundance  of  coal ;  this  is  an  article  which  onr 
steamships,  in  going  from  California  to  China,  must  use.  They  would  be 
gliul  that  a  harbor  in  your  empire  should  be  appointed  to  which  coal  might 
be  brought,  and  where  they  might  always  be  able  to  purchase  it 

"  In  many  other  respects,  commerce  between  your  empire  and  our  country 
would  be  useful  to  both.  Let  us  consider  well  what  new  interests  arise  from 
these  recent  events  which  have  brought  our  two  countries  so  near  together, 
and  what  purposes  of  friendship,  amity  and  intercourse,  they  ought  to 
inspire  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  govern  both  countries.     Farewell. 

**  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  10th  day 
r        1  of  May,  1B51,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  th< 

seventy-fifth. 

"M.  FlIXMORB. 

••  By  the  President : 
D.  Webster,  Secretary  rf  SiaU," 
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towaids  the  end  of  1852.  sailed  from  die  United  Steteem  tliAitetfi* 
frigate  Miauwii^i,  and,  after  tondiing  at  Madeira  and  the  G^ie 
of  (}ood  Hope,  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  in  April,  185S,  whence  hi 
proceeded  to  Shanghai  Thediepennonof  thoTeMdaof  the  equad* 
ron,  delay  in  the  arrival  of  others  from  the  United  States,  diffioolt J  in 
obtaining  coal,  and  the  claim  of  the  American  mtttdiants  in  China, 
in  consideration  of  existing,  civil  commotions,  to  the  proteeting  pres- 
eooe  of  a  naval  force,  cansed  some  delays.  Bat,  at  length,  after 
touching  at  Lew  Chew,  and  making  a  visit  to  the  Benin  Islands,* 
Perxy,  with  the  steam«frigate  Sosqaehanna,  now  the  flag-sUp,  the 
Hiadsmppi,  and  the  sloops-of-war  Plymoath  and  Saratoga,  made 
Cape  Idsa  about  daybreak  on  the  8th  of  July.  Many  rumors  had 
been  current  <m  the  coast  of  China  of  extensive  wariike  prepara- 
tions by  the  Japanese,  aided  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  squadron  was 
fiilly  prepared  for  a  hostile  receptioo.  Perry  had  made  up  his 
mind,  instead  of  attempting  to  coDciliate  by  yielding,  to  stand  upon 
his  dignity  to  the  utmost,  to  allow  no  petty  annoyances,  and  to 
demand  as  a  right,  instead  of  solicitiug  as  a  &vor,  the  courtesies 
due  from  one  civilized  nation  to  another. 

The  promontory  constituting  the  province  of  Idsu  appeared,  as 
the  vessels  ran  along  it,  to  be  a  group  of  high  mountains,  their  sum- 
mits scarred  with  slides,  and  their  sides  mostly  wooded,  though 

•  Theee  islaods  lie  between  26°  SCV  and  27°  45^  north  latitude,  about  fire 
hundred  miles  west  of  Lew  Chew  and  the  same  distance  south  of  Jedo.  on 
the  direct  route  ftx>m  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Shanghai,  three  thousand 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  former,  and  about  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred ftrom  the  latter.  They  consist  of  throe  groups.  The  largest  island  is 
about  forty  miles  in  circumference.  There  are  nine  others,  diminiahing 
down  to  five  or  six  miles  of  circumference,  and  about  seventjr  rocky  islets,  all 
evidently  of  volcanic  origin.  The  extent  of  the  whole  is  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  square  miles.  The  name  is  Japanese,  and  signifies  **  uninhabited,*' 
descriptive  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  found  when  discovered  by  a  Jap- 
anese vessel  in  1675  ;  and,  except  some  inefifectual  attempts  at  penal  oolo* 
nization  by  the  Japanese,  so  they  remained  till  occupied,  in  1830,  by  a  colony 
firom  the  Sandwich  Islands,  partly  Americans  and  Europeans,  and  partly 
Sandwich-Islanders.  They  had  been  visited  and  claimed  for  the  British 
crown  in  1827,  by  Captain  Beechey,  in  the  surveying  jihip  Blossom.  The 
larger  ones  are  fertile  and  well  watered,  but  loantily  wooded.    The  largest, 

called  Peers  Islands  by  Beeoh^  ^ *  Varbor,  and  here  Peny  bought  a 

pieoe  of  land  from  a  sqiia*' 
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here  and  there  a  cultivated  spot  could  be  seen.  By  noon  the  ships 
reached  Cape  Sagami,  which  separates  the  inner  from  the  outer  baj 
of  Jedo.  The  shores  of  this  point  rose  in  abrupt  bluffs  two  hun« 
drod  feet  high,  with  green  dells  running  down  to  the  water-side. 
Further  off  were  groves  and  cultivated  fields,  and  mountains  in  the 
distance. 

Leaving  behind  some  twelve  or  fifteen  Japanese  boats,  which  put 
off  from  Cape  Sagami  to  intercept  them,  the  vessels  stood  up 
through  the  narrowest  part  of  the  bay,  not  more  than  five  to  eight 
miles  wide,  but  expanding  afterwards  to  fifteen  miles,  having  now 
also  in  sight  the  eastern  shore,  forming  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Awa.* 

Within  half  an  hour  after  passing  Cape  Sagami,  they  made 
another  bold  promontory  from  the  west,  forming  a  second  entrance 
to  the  upper  bay.  In  the  bight  formed  by  it  lay  the  town  of 
Uragawa,  visible  from  the  ships,  which,  sounding  their  way,  anchored 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  promontory,  —  a  mile  or  more  in 
advance  of  the  anchorage  ground  of  the  Columbus  and  Vincennes. 

As  the  ships  dropped  their  anchors  two  or  three  guns  or  mortars 
were  fired  from  the  second  promontory,  and  four  or  five  boats  put 
off.  They  were  of  unpainted  wood,  very  sharp,  their  greatest 
breadth  well  towards  the  stem,  and  propelled  with  great  rapidity 
by  tall,  athletic  rowers,  naked,  save  a  cloth  about  the  loins,  who 
shouted  lustily  as  they  pulled.  In  the  stem  of  each  boat  was  a 
small  flag,  with  three  horizontal  stripes,  the  middle  one  black,  the 
others  white,  and  about  it  were  four  or  five  well-dressed  men  with 
two  swords  in  their  girdles. 

Some  parley  took  place  before  anybody  was  admitted  on  board, 
that  favor  being  refused  except  to  the  person  highest  in  authority 
in  the  town.  The  conversation  was  carried  on  in  Dutch,  which  the 
Japanese  interpreter  spoke  very  well ;  and,  from  what  he  said,  it 
was  evident  that  the  vessels  had  been  expected.  After  a  long  par* 
ley,  in  which  the  high  rank  of  the  commodore,  and  the  necessity  of 
his  being  met  by  persons  of  corresponding  rank,  were  very  much 
insisted  upon,  an  officer,  representing  himself  as  second  in  command 
at  the  town  in  sight,  was  admitted  on  board.   The  commodore,  how- 

*  There  is  another  proYince  of  the  same  name  in  the  island  of  Sikokil  That 
above-mentioned  ia  otherwise  called  Fuain. 
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ever,  declined  to  see  him  in  person,  and  turned  him  over  to  Mr 
Contec,  the  flag  lieutenant,  who,  assisted  by  the  two  interpreters  ^* 
one  for  Dutch,  the  other  for  Chinese*  —  had  a  long  interview  with 
him  and  his  interpreter  in  the  cabin.  He  was  told  that  the  object 
of  the  exf)edition  was  to  deliver  a  letter  from  the  President  of  th« 
United  States  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  some  high  officer  must  be 
sent  on  board  to  receive  it ;  also,  that  the  squadron  would  not  sub- 
mit to  be  watched  and  guarded,  after  the  Japanese  fiishioo,  but 
that  all  the  guard-boats  must  withdraw.  The  officer,  as  usual,  was 
very  inquisitive.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  the  vessels  came  from 
Boston,  New  York,  or  Washington,  how  many  men  they  had,  &c, 
&c. ;  but  these  questions  he  was  given  to  understand  were  regarded 
as  impertinent. 

Seeing  the  determination  evinced,  the  Japanese  officer,  by  name 
Tabroske,  returned  on  shore,  talcing  back  his  official  notifications  in 
French,  Dutch  and  English,  addreiwed  to  ships  arriving  on  the  coast 
(like  those  given  p.  501),  which  the  lieutenant  refused  to  receive.  He 
was  followed  by  the  boats,  which,  afrer  that,  kept  at  a  res[)ectful 
distance.  He  came  back  in  ahout  an  hour  to  excuse  his  superior  from 
receiving  the  letter  addressed  to  the  emperor.  He  spoke  of  Nagasaki 
as  the  proper  place  tor  foreign  ships  to  touch  at,  and  doubted  if  the  let- 
ter  would  be  answered  ;  but  all  this  was  cut  short  by  the  assurance 
that  if  his  superior  did  not  send  for  the  letter,  the  ships  would  pro- 
ceed still  higher  up  tiie  bay  to  deliver  it  themselves  ;  upon  which 
information,  much  agitated,  he  stipulated  for  permission  to  return  in 
the  morning.  As  he  departed,  looking  at  the  long  gun  in  the  cabin, 
he  exclaimed,  with  an  interro^-ative  look,  "Paixhan?"  sliowinjr 
that  the  Japanese  were  not  i«rnorant  of  the  modern  improvements 
in  gunnery  any  more  than  of  American  geography. 

It  was  noticed  that,  towards  night,  the  boatmen  put  on  their  Jap- 
anese gowns,  most  of  them  blue,  with  white  stripes  on  the  sleeves, 
meeting  angular-wise  on  the  shoulders,  and  with  a  symbol  or 
badge  on  the  back.     Others  wore  gowns  of  red  and  white  stripes, 

•  Tlu'  sqni<lron  h:ici,  as  Chinese  interpreter,  Mr.  S,  W.  Williams,  an  Araori- 
Cfin,  Vi\\%  ri'silent  at  Macao,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Chinese  Ref>oxitoty,  and 
one  of  the  pnty  of  tho  Morrison,  to  carry  back  the  shipwrecked  Japaue«e« 
from  whom  he  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  that  language. 
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with  a  black  lozenge  upon  the  back.  A  few  had  broad  bamboo  hats, 
like  a  shallow  basin  inverted  ;  but  most  of  them  were  bareheaded. 
The  officers  wore  light  and  beautifully  lackered  hats,  with  a  gilded 
symbol  in  fronts 

During  the  night  watoh-fires-  blazed  along  the  coast,  and  bells 
were  heard  sounding  the  hours.  The  next  morning  (Saturday), 
Koyama  Yezaimon^  first  in  command  at  the  town,  came  on  board, 
and  made  another  attempt  to  beg  off  from  receiving  the  letter  to  the 
emperor.  Finally,  he  proposed  to  send  to  Jedo  for  permission,  and 
was  allowed  three  days  to  do  it  in. 

Meanwhile,  surveying  parties  from  the  ships  ran  up  the  bay  a 
distance  of  four  miles,  finding  everywhere  from  thirty  to  forty 
fathoms  of  water.  They  sounded  round  the  bight  within  which 
the  ships  lay,  keeping  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  and 
finding  five  fathoms.  Yezaimon  represented  that  this  survey  was 
against  the  Japanese  laws,  but  was  told  that  if  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  Japan,  it  was  commanded  by  the  laws  of  America.  On 
approaching  the  forts,  of  which  there  were  five,  two  apparently  of 
recent  construction,  the  soldiers,  armed  with  matchlocks,  came  out ; 
but,  as  the  boats  drew  near,  they  retired  again.  These  forts  were  very 
feeble,  mounting  only  fourteen  guns  in  the  whole,  none  larger  than 
nine-pounders.  Of  soldiers,  about  four  hundred  were  seen,  many 
of  them  armed  with  spears.  There  was  also,  as  usual,  a  great 
show  of  canvas  screens ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  warlike  means  of 
the  Japanese  seemed  contemptible.  From  the  town  to  the  end  of 
the  promontory,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  was  an  unbroken 
line  of  villages.  At  least  a  hundred  small  crafl  lay  in  the  harbor 
The  hills  behind,  some  five  hundred  feet  high,  were  dotted  with 
pines  and  other  trees.  In  the  morning  and  evening,  when  the  air 
was  clear,  mount  Fusi  might  be  seen  in  the  west,  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant The  presence  of  the  American  ships  did  not  seem  to  disturb 
the  coasting  trade.  Sixty  or  seventy  large  junks,  besides  hundreds 
of  boats  and  fishing-smacks,  daily  passed  up  and  down  the  bay,  to 
and  from  Jedo. 

On  ^londay,  the  11th,  the  same  surveying  party  proceeded  up 
the  bay  some  ten  miles,  followed  by  the  Mississippi.  They  were 
constantly  met  by  government  boats,  the  officers  on  board  which 
urged  them  by  signs  to  return,  but  of  which  they  took  no  DOtioe^ 
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sand.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill,  near  the  village,  was  collected  a 
crowd  of  spectators,  of  whom  many  were  women. 

As  soon  as  the  steamers  dropped  their  anchors,  they  were  ap- 
proached by  two  boats,  containing  their  former  visitors,  the  first 
and  second  officers  of  the  town,  with  the  interpreters,  very  richly 
dressed  in  silk  brocade,  bordered  with  velvet,  and  having  on  their 
garments  of  ceremony.  The  steamers  lay  with  their  broadsides  to 
the  &hore,  ready  for  action  in  case  of  treachery.  Fifteen  launches 
and  cutters  were  got  ready,  from  which  three  hundred  and  twenty 
persons,  officers,  seamen,  marines,  and  musicians,  were  landed  on 
an  extemporaneous  jetty  which  the  Japanese  had  formed  of  bags  of 
sand.  Last  of  all  the  commodore  landed  with  due  formality,  when 
the  whole  body,  preceded  by  the  Japanese  officers  and  interpreters, 
marched  to  the  house  of  reception,  carrying  with  them  the  presi- 
dent's letter,  the  box  which  held  it  wrapped  in  scarlet  cloth,  as  was 
also  that  containing  the  letter  of  credence.  In  front  of  the  houses 
prepared  for  the  interview  were  two  old  brass  four-pounders,  appar- 
ently Spanish,  and  on  each  side  a  company  of  soldiers,  those  on 
one  side  armed  with  matchlocks,  those  on  the  other  with  old  Tower 
muskets,  with  flint  locks  and  bayonets.  The  reception  building  was 
a  temporary  structure,  evidently  put  up  for  the  occasion.  The  first 
apartment,  about  forty  feet  square,  was  of  canvas.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  white  cotton  cloth,  with  a  pathway  of  red  felt  leading 
across  to  a  raised  inner  apartment,  wholly  carpeted  with  the  same 
red  felt.  This  apartment,  of  which  the  front  was  entirely  open, 
was  hung  with  fine  cloth,  stamped  with  the  imperial  symbols  in 
white  on  a  ground  of  violet.  On  the  right  was  a  row  of  arm-chairs 
for  the  commodore  and  his  staff.  On  the  opposite  side  sat  the  two 
commissioners  appointed  to  receive  the  letters,  and  who  were  an- 
nounced by  the  interpreters  as  the  princes  of  Idsu  and  Iwami. 
The  former  was  a  man  about  fifly,  with  a  very  pleasing  and  intelli- 
gent face.  The  latter  was  older  by  fifteen  years  or  so,  wrinkled 
with  age,  and  of  looks  much  less  prepossessing.  Both  were  splen- 
didly dressed,  in  heavy  robes  of  silk  tissue,  elaborately  ornamented 
with  threads  of  gold  and  silver.  As  the  commodore  entered,  both 
rose  and  bowed  gravely,  but  immediately  resumed  their  seats  and 
remained  silent  and  passive  as  statues. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  was  a  large  scarlet-lackered  box,  stand- 
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ing  on  gilded  feet,  beside  which  Yezaimon  and  one  of  the  interpro- 
ter8  knelt,  at  the  same  time  signifying  that  all  things  were  leadj 
for  the  reception  of  the  letters,  Thej  were  brought  in,  and  the 
boxes  containing  them  being  opened  so  as  to  display  the  writing  and 
the  golden  seals,  they  were  placed  upon  the  scarlet  box,  and  along 
with  them  translations  in  Dutch  and  Chinese,  as  well  as  an  £nglish 
transcript.  The  prince  of  Iwami  then  handed  to  the  interpreter, 
who  gave  it  to  the  commodore,  an  official  receipt  in  Japanese,  to 
which  the  interpreter  added  a  Dutch  translation,  which  translated 
literally  into  English  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  letter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and 
copy,  are  hereby  received  and  delivered  to  the  emperor.  Many  times  it  has 
been  communicated  that  business  relating  to  foreign  countries  cannot  be 
trnnsiicted  here  in  Uragawa,  but  in  Nagasaki.  Now,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  admiral,  in  his  quality  of  auibasmulor  of  the  president,  would 
be  insulted  by  it  ;  the  justice  of  this  has  been  acknowknlgcd  ;  consequently 
tlic  abovementioned  letter  is  hereby  received,  in  opposition  to  the  Japanese 
law. 

••  Because  the  place  is  not  designed  to  treat  of  anything  from  foreigners, 
60  neither  can  conference  nor  entertainment  take  place.  The  letter  being 
received,  you  will  leave  here.** 

The  commodore  remarked,  when  this  receipt  was  delivered  to  him, 
that  he  should  return  again,  probably  in  April  or  May,  for  an  an- 
swer. **  With  all  the  ships?"  asked  the  interpreter.  "  Yes,  and 
probably  with  more,"  was  the  reply.  Nothing  more  was  said  on 
either  side.  As  the  commodore  departed,  the  commissioners  rose 
and  remained  standing,  and  so  the  interview  ended,  without  a  single 
word  uttered  on  their  part. 

The  Japanese  officers  of  the  town,  with  the  Japanese  interpreters, 
accompanied  the  American  party  back  to  the  Susquehanna,  whose 
machinery  they  examined  with  much  interest.  When  off  the  town, 
they  were  set  ashore  ;  but  the  steamers,  to  show  how  lightly  tho 
injunction  to  leave  was  regarded,  proceeded  up  the  bay,  and  anch- 
ored a  short  distance  above  the  point  reached  by  the  MissL^sippi. 
In  spite  of  the  solicitude  of  the  Japanese  officers,  who  came  again 
on  board,  the  whole  bisht  between  the  promontory  of  Uragawa  and 
nnotht^r  north  of  it  was  carefully  siirvovcd.  At  tho  head  a  river 
was  fuuiul.  The  shores  were  studded  with  villages,  whose  inhab- 
itants offered  to  the  surveying  party  cold  water,  and  peaches  from 
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their  gardens.  To  the  place  where  the  steamers  lay  the  name  was 
given  of  "  American  anchorage." 

The  next  day  (Friday,  the  15th),  the  Mississippi  proceeded  on 
an  excursion  ten  miles  further  up,  and  reached,  as  was  supposed, 
within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  capital.  On  the  western  shore 
were  seen  twQ  large  towns.  On  the  extremity  of  a  cape  in  front, 
some  four  miles  distant,  stood  a  tali  white  tower,  like  a  light-house. 
Three  or  four  miles  beyond  was  a  crowd  of  shipping,  supposed  to  be 
the  anchorage  of  Sinagawa,  the  southern  suburb  of  Jedo.  At 
the  point  where  the  steamer  put  about,  she  had  twenty  fathoms  of 
water.  On  Saturday,  the  16th,  the  vessels  moved  to  a  new  anchor- 
age, £vo  or  six  miles  down  the  bay,  and  much  nearer  the  shore, 
and  here  the  surveying  operations  were  renewed.  The  same  day 
an  interchange  of  presents  took  place  with  Yezaimon,  who,  how- 
ever, was  induced  to  accept  those  offered  to  him  only  by  the  posi- 
tive refusal  of  his  own,  except  on  that  condition.  Thus  pressed,  he 
finally  took  them,  except  some  arms  —  articles,  he  said,  which  the 
Japanese  neither  gave  nor  received.  In  the  afternoon  he  came 
again,  in  excellent  humor,  his  conduct  probably  having  been 
approved  on  shore,  bringing  a  quantity  of  fowls,  in  light  wicker 
coops,  and  three  or  four  thousand  eggs,  in  boxes,  for  which  a  box 
of  garden-seeds  was  accepted  in  return. 

The  next  day,  17th,  and  the  tenth  since  their  arrival,  the  vessels 
weighed  and  stood  for  Lew  Chew,  the  bay  being  covered  with 
boats,  to  witness  their  departure.^ 

Commodore  Perry  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  on  the  coast 
of  China,  keeping  one  vessel,  however,  at  Lew  Chew,  and  prosecut- 
ing the  survey  of  the  Benin  Islands.  Shortly  after  his  visit,  the 
Siogun  died,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  advantage  of  that 
circumstance  to  delay  or  prevent  the  return  of  the  American  ships. 
A  communication,  forwarded  to  Batavia  by  the  Dutch  ship  that 
left  Nagasaki  in  November,  and  communicated  by  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernor-general at  Batavia  to  the  commodore,  represented  that  the 
necessary  mourning  for  the  deceased  sovereign,  and  other  arrange- 
ments consequent  on  his  death,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  consulting 

*  Tlie  account  of  this  visit  is  drawn  partly  from  Commodore  Perry's  oflBoia 
report,  and  partly  from  the  letters  of  Lieutenant  Contee  and  utliers,  puU 
liihed  in  the  newspapers. 
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all  the  prinoes,  miut  neceasarily  delay  the  answer  tc  tlie  prandeal^ 
letter,  and  suggested  the  danger  of  oonfasion,  or  "  brcil»"  ahonid  the 
squadron  come  back  at  so  unseasonable  a  moment 

Undeterred,  however,  by  this  representation,  on  the  12tli  of  Feb* 
roary,  18M,  Onnmodore  Perry  rei&ppeared  in  the  bay  of  Jedo, 
with  three  steam  frigates,  four  sloops-of-war,  and  two  store-ahipib 
and  the  steamers  taking  the  sailing  Tessels  in  tow,  they  all  moYed 
up  to  the  American  anchorage. 

About  two  weeks  were  spent  here  in  fixing  upon  a  place  ts 
negotiate,  the  Japanese  importuning  the  oommodore  to  go  back  la 
E^ama  Kura,  twenty  miles  below  Uragawa,  or,  at  least,  to  the  latter 
place,  while  he  inosted  upon  going  to  Jedo.  As  he  declined  ta 
yield,  and  caused  the  channel  to  be  sounded  out  within  finur  miks 
of  Jedo,  they  proposed,  as  the  place  of  meeting,  the  village  of  Yo- 
kohama, containing  about  ten  thousand  people,  and  situated  on  the 
shore,  just  opposite  the  anchorage  of  the  ships.  To  this  the  com- 
modore agreed,  and  the  ships  drew  in  and  moored  in  line,  with 
broadsides  bearing  upon  the  shore,  and  covering  an  extent  of  five  miles. 

"  On  the  8th  of  March,"  says  a  letter  dated  on  board  the  Van- 
dalia,  and  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  CoTmnerce^  **  the 
day  appointed  for  the  first  nrieeting,  about  nine  hundred  officers, 
seamen  and  marines,  armed  to  the  teeth,  landed,  and,  with  drums 
Dcating  and  colors  flying,  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  ready  to 
receive  the  commodore.  As  soon  as  he  stepped  on  shore  the  bands 
struck  up,  salutes  were  fired,  the  marines  presented  arms,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  escort  of  officers,  he  marched  up  between  the  lines 
and  entered  the  house  erected  by  the  Japanese  expressly  for  the  oc- 
casion. Thousands  of  Japanese  soldiers  crowded  the  shore  and  the 
neighboring  elevations,  looking  on  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  and 
interest  The  house  was  nothing  but  a  plain  frame  building,  hastily 
put  up,  containing  one  large  room  —  the  audience  hall  —  and  sev- 
eral smaller,  for  the  convenience  of  attendants,  &c.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  mats,  and  very  pretty  painted  screens  adorned  the 
sides.  Long  tables  and  benches,  covered  with  red  woollen  stuff, 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  three  handsome  braziers,  filled  with 
burning  charcoal,  on  the  floor  between  them,  and  a  few  violet- 
colored  crape  hangings  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  completed  the 
ftimiture  of  the  room.  As  we  entered  we  took  our  seats  at  one  of 
the  tables.    The  Japanese  "^  "'^n  soon  came  in,  and  placed 
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themselves  opposite  to  as,  at  the  other  tab  e ;  while  behind  us  botti, 
seated  on  the  floor  on  their  knees*  (their  usual  position,  for  they 
do  not  use  chairs),  was  a  crowd  of  Japanese  officers,  forming  the 
train  of  the  commissioners. 

**  The  business  was  carried  on  in  the  Dutch  language,  through 
interpreters,  of  whom  they  have  several  who  speak  very  well,  and 
two  or  three  who  speak  a  little  English.  They  were  on  their  knees, 
between  the  commissioners  and  the  commodore.  Our  interpreter 
was  seated  by  the  side  of  the  latter.  It  was  curious  to  see  the 
intolerable  ceremony  observed  by  them,  quite  humiliating  to  a  dem- 
ocratic republican.  A  question  proposed  had  to  pass  first  through 
the  interpreters,  and  then  through  several  officers  ascending  in 
rank,  before  it  could  reach  the  commissioners,  every  one  bowing  his 
forehead  to  the  floor  before  he  addressed  his  superior.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  in  elegantly-lackered  dishes ;  first  of  all,  tea, 
which,  as  in  China,  is  the  constant  beverage ;  then  different  kinds 
of  candy  and  sponge  cake  (they  are  excellent  confectioners,  and 
very  fond  of  sugar) ;  lastly,  oranges  and  a  palatable  liquor  distilled 
from  rice,  called  saki.  A  flimsy  banquet  like  this  was  not  very 
agreeable  to  such  hungry  individuals  as  we,  and  we  were  the  more 
disappointed,  for,  the  Japanese  using  only  chopsticks,  we  had,  pre- 
viously to  coming  ashore,  taken  the  precaution,  as  we  shrewdly 
thought,  to  provide  ourselves  with  knives  and  forks.  Imagine,  then, 
our  chagrin,  when  finding  nothing  substantial  upon  which  to  employ 
them.  What  was  left  on  our  plates  was  wrapped  in  paper,  and  given 
to  us  to  carry  away,  according  to  the  usual  custom  in  Japan. 

**  The  conunissioners  were  intelligent-looking  men,  richly  dressed 
in  gay  silk  petticoat  pantaloons,  and  upper  garments  resembling  in 
shape  ladies*  short  gowns.  Dark-colored  stockings,  and  two  ele- 
gant swords  pushed  through  a  twisted  silk  girdle,  finished  the  cos- 
tume. Straw  sandals  are  worn,  but  are  always  slipped  off  upon 
entering  a  house.  They  do  not  cover  the  head,  the  top  and  front 
part  of  which  is  shaved,  and  the  back  and  side  hair,  being  brought 
up,  is  tied  so  as  to  form  a  tail,  three  or  four  inches  long,  that  ex- 
tends forward  upon  the  bald  pate,  terminating  about  half  way 
between  the  apex  and  the  forehead.     It  is  a  very  comforrabla 

*  Bather  on  their  heels. 
44* 
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fashion,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  quantity  of  grease  used  in  dreoBbig 
Jl,  would  be  a  very  cleanly  one. 

'*  Two  audiences  a  week  were  held,  at  which  the  same  programme 
was  performed  as  related  above,  except  that  we  fared  more  luzu- 
riously.*  Becoming  better  acquainted  with  our  taste,  they  feasted 
us  with  a  broth  made  of  fish,  boiled  shrimps,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and 
very  good  raw  oysters.  At  one  of  the  interviews  (March  13),  the 
presents  from  our  government  were  delivered.  They  consisted  of 
cloths,  agricultural  implements,  fire-arms,  &c.,  and  a  beautiful  loco- 
motive, tender,  and  passenger-car,  one  fourth  the  ordinary  sise, 
which  we  put  in  motion  on  a  circular  track,  at  the  rat«  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  A  mile  of  magnetic  telegraph  was  also  erected  on 
shore,  and  put  in  operation.  The  Japanese  were  more  interested 
in  it  than  anything  else,  but  never  manifested  any  wonder.  So 
capable  are  they  of  concealing  and  controlling  their  feelings,  that 
tliey  would  examine  the  guns,  machinery,  <fce.,  of  the  steamers, 
without  expressing  the  slightest  astonishment.  They  are  a  much 
finer-looking  race  than  the  Chinese — intelligent,  polite,  and  hos 
pitahle,  but  proud,  licentious,  unforgiving,  and  revengeful." 

The  death  of  a  marine  aflforded  an  opportunity  at  the  first  meet- 
ing with  the  commissioners,  of  demanding  a  burying-place.  It 
was  proposed  to  send  the  body  to  Nagasaki ;  but,  as  the  commo- 
dore would  not  listen  to  that,  a  spot  was  assigned  near  one  of  their 
temples,  and  in  view  of  the  ships,  where  the  body  was  buried,  with 
all  the  forms  of  the  English  church  service,  after  which  the  Japan- 
ese surrounded  the  grave  with  a  neat  enclosure  of  bamboo. 

A  formal  letter  of  reply  to  the  propositions  contained  in  the  let- 
ters delivered  at  the  former  visit,  repeated  the  story  of  a  change  of 
succession,  and  the  necessity  of  delays.  The  justice,  however,  of 
the  demands  in  relation  to  shipwrecked  seamen,  wood,  water,  pro- 
viMons,  and  coal,  was  conceded ;  but  five  years  were  asked  before 
opening  a  new  harbor,  the  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  to  resort  to 
Nagasiiki. 

Of  Nagasaki,  however,  the  commodore  would  not  hear,  nor  of 
any  restrictions  like  those  imposed  on  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  at 

*  The  numl)er  of  American  officers  present  at  these  interviews  was  front 
twenty  to  fifty. 
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that  port.  lie  demanded  three  ha.bors,  one  in  Nipon,  one  in 
Jeso,  and  a  third  in  Lew  Chew.  As  to  the  two  last,  the  Jaj)anese 
pleaded  that  they  were  very  distant  countries,  and  only  partially 
subject  to  the  emperor,  especially  the  last,  upon  which  the  commo- 
dore did  not  insist.  In  Nipon  he  asked  for  Uragawa,  and  for 
Matsmai  in  Jeso,  but  acceded  to  the  Japanese  offer  of  Simoda  and 
Hakodade,  haying  first  sent  a  ship  to  examine  the  former. 

The  commissioners  were  exceedingly  tenacious,  even  upon  points 
of  phraseology,  but  gave  evidence  of  acting  in  entire  good  faith, 
and  the  commodore  conceded  everything  which  did  not  seem  abso- 
lutely essential.  The  extent  of  the  liberty  to  be  allowed  to  Amer- 
ican visitors  was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 

Shortly  before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  commodore  gave  an 
entertainment  on  board  the  Powhatan  to  the  Japanese  officials, 
about  seventy  in  all.  In  conformity  to  their  customs,  two  tables 
were  spreml,  one  in  the  cabin  for  the  commissioners  and  the  cap- 
tains of  the  fleet,  another  on  deck  for  the  inferior  officers.  "  They 
did  full  justice,'*  says  the  letter-writer  already  quoted,  "  to  Ameri- 
can cookery,  and  were  exceedingly  fond  of  champagne,  under  the 
influence  of  which  they  became  so  very  merry  and  familiar  that  one 
of  them  vigorously  embraciid  the  commodore,  who,  until  his  epaulets 
began  to  suffer  in  the  struggle,  was  very  good-naturedly  disposed  to 
endure  it." 

Three  copies  of  the  treaty,  in  Japanese,  signed  by  the  commis- 
sioners, were  delivered  to  the  commodore,  for  which  he  exchanged 
three  copies  in  English,  signed  by  himself,  with  Dutch  and  Chinese 
translations.  This  method  was  adopted  to  satisfy  the  commission- 
ers, who  alleged  that  no  Japanese  could  lawfully  put  his  name  to 
any  document  written  in  a  foreign  language.  The  treaty  wa8  as 
follows :  — 

•*  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Empire  of  Japan,  desiring  to  estab- 
lish firm,  I:Uitin<2:,  and  sincere  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  have  re- 
solved to  fix,  in  a  manner  clear  and  positive,  by  means  of  a  iroity  or  genenil 
convention  of  peace  und  amity,  the  rules  which  shall  in  future  \\e  mutu.-iUy 
observed  in  the  intercourse  of  tiieir  rcHpective  countries  ;  for  which  most  de- 
sirable oijject,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  conferred  full  powers 
on  his  commiasioner,  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry,  special  Ambassador  of  th€ 
United  States  to  Japan  ;  and  the  august  Sovereign  of  Japan  ban  given  similaf 
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full  powers  to  his  commissioners,  Hayashi-Dsigaku-no-kami,  Ido,  prince  of 
Tsus-Sima,  Izawa,  prince  of  Mimasaki,  and  Udono,  member  of  the  Board 
of  llevenue. 

**  And  the  said  commissioners,  after  having  exchanged  their  said  fiill 
powers,  and  duly  considered  the  premises,  have  agreed  to  the  following 
articles : 

**  Abticlk  L  — There  shall  be  a  perfect,  permanent,  and  muTersal  peace, 
and  a  sincere  and  cordial  amity,  l>etween  the  United  States  of  America  on 
the  one  part,  and  between  their  people,  respectfully  [respectively],  without 
exception  of  persons  or  places. 

'*  Abticlk  II.  —  The  port  of  Simoda,  in  the  principality  of  Idza,  and  the 
port  of  Hakodade,  in  the  principality  of  Matsmai,  are  granted  by  the  Japan* 
ese  as  ports  for  the  reception  of  American  ships,  where  they  can  be  snpplied 
with  wood,  water,  provisions,  and  coal,  and  other  articles  their  necessities 
may  require,  as  far  as  the  Japanese  have  them.  The  time  for  opening  the 
first-named  port  is  immediately  on  signing  this  treaty  ;  the  last-named  port 
is  to  be  opened  immediately  afler  the  same  day  in  the  ensuing  Japanese 
year. 

**  Note.  —  A  tariflf  of  prices  shall  be  given  by  the  Japanese  officers  of  the 
things  which  they  can  furniiih,  payment  for  which  shall  be  made  in  gold  and 
silver  coin. 

"Article  III.  —  Whenever  ships  of  the  United  States  are  thrown  or 
wrccke«i  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  vessels  will  assist  them,  and 
carry  their  crews  to  Simoda  or  Hakodade,  and  hand  them  over  to  their  coun- 
trymen appointed  to  receive  them.  Whatever  articles  the  shipwrecked  men 
may  have  preserved  shall  likewise  be  restored  ;  and  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  rescue  and  support  of  Americans  and  Japanese  who  may  thus  be  thrown 
upon  the  shores  of  either  nation  are  not  to  be  refunded. 

"Article  IV. — Those  shipwrecked  persons,  and  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  free  as  in  other  countries,  and  not  subjected  to  con- 
finement, but  shall  be  amenable  to  just  laws. 

*'  Article  V.  — Shipwrecked  men,  and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
temporarily  living  at  Simoda  and  Hakodade,  shall  not  be  subject  to  such  re- 
strictions and  confinement  as  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  are  at  Nagasaki  ;  but 
shall  be  free  at  Simoda  to  go  where  they  please  within  the  limits  of  seven 
Japanese  miles  (or  ri)  from  a  small  island  in  the  harbor  of  Simoda,  marked 
on  the  accompanying  chart,  hereto  appended  ;  and  shall,  in  like  manner,  be 
free  to  go  where  they  plejise  at  Hakodade,  within  limits  to  be  defined  after 
the  visit  of  the  United  Stites  squadron  to  that  place. 

**  Article  VI.  —  If  there  be  any  other  sort  of  goods  wanted,  or  any  busi- 
ness which  shall  require  to  be  arranged,  there  shall  be  careful  deliberation 
between  the  parties  in  order  to  settle  such  matters. 

•*  Article  VII.  — It  is  agreed  that  ships  of  the  United  States  resorting  to 
the  ports  open  to  them,  shall  be  permitted  to  exchange  gold  and  silver  coin, 
and  articles  of  goods,  for  othe>*  artmlee  of  goods,  under  such  regulation! 
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AS  8ludl  be  temporarily  established  by  the  Japanese  goyemment  for  that 
purpose  It  is  stipulated,  however,  that  the  ships  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  permitljd  to  carry  away  whatever  articles  they  are  unwilling  to 
exchange. 

"Abticle  Vin. — Wood,  water,  provisions,  coal,  and  goods  required, 
shall  only  be  procured  through  the  agency  of  Japanese  officers  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  no  other  manner. 

**  Articlb  IX.  —  It  is  agreed,  that  if,  at  any  future  day,  the  government 
of  Japan  shall  grant  to  any  other  nation  or  nations  privileges  and  advan- 
tages which  are  not  herein  granted  to  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
thereof,  thait  these  same  privileges  and  advantages  shall  be  granted  like- 
wise to  the  United  States  and  to  the  citizens  thereof  without  any  consultation 
or  delay.  . 

**  Abticlb  X.  —  Ships  of  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  resort  to 
no  other  ports  in  Japan  but  Simoda  and  Hakodade,  unless  in  distress  or 
forced  by  stress  of  weather. 

"Abticlb  XL — There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  consuls  or  agents  to  reside  in  Simoda,  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this  treaty  ; 
provided  that  either  of  the  two  governments  deem  such  arrangement  neces- 
sary. 

**  Articlb  XII.  —  The  present  convention,  having  been  concluded  and 
duly  signed,  shall  be  obligatory,  and  faithAilly  observed  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Japan,  and  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  each  re- 
spective power  ;  and  it  is  to  be  ratified  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and 
by  the  august  Sovereign  of  Japan,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  signature  thereof,  or  sooner  if 
practicable. 

"  In  Ciith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  empire  of  Japan,  aforesaid,  have  signed  and  sealed 
these  presents. 

**  Done  at  Kanagawa,*  this  thirty-first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  of  Kayei 
the  seventh  year,  third  month,  and  third  day.'* 

The  day  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  a  nmnber  of  presents 
were  sent  on  board  for  the  president,  the  commodore,  and  other 
officers  of  the  squadron. 

*  The  treaty  is  dated  at  Eanagawa,  probably  because  it  was  the  nearest 
town.  See  Kampfer's  mention  of  it,  p.  868.  Mr.  Bidinger,  chaplain  of  the 
•quadron,  in  one  of  his  excursions  on  shore,  managed  to  reach  and 
through  it    He  found  it  t  large  town. 
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In  agreeing  to  negotiate  at  Yokohama,  Commodore  Perrj  had 
Btated  his  int<  ntion  to  carry  the  ships,  at  some  future  time,  close 
up  to  Jedo,  and  to  anchor  them  there,  "  as  well  to  do  honor  to  \aa 
imperial  majesty  by  salutes  as  to  be  in  full  view  of  the  palaoe,  and 
convenient  to  be  visited  by  such  of  the  court  as  may  desire  to  ex- 
amine the  steamers."  Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  April,  to  the 
great  distress  of  the  Japanese  officials,  he  got  under  way ;  but,  as 
the  Japanese  interpreters  threatened  to  cut  themselves  open  if 
he  proceeded,  he  presently  turned  about  and  took  a  lower  anchor- 
age down  the  bay.  The  published  official  letters  of  the  commander 
say  nothing  of  this  movement ;  the  letters  from  the  fleet,  published 
in  the  newspapers,  do  not  agree  as  to  how  far  up  the  commodore 
went.     According  to  one  letter,  Jedo  was  full  in  sight. 

On  the  18th  of  April  the  fleet  sailed  for  Simoda,  one  of  the  ports 
granted  in  the  treaty,  of  which  a  letter  dated  on  board  the  Pow- 
hatan, and  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune^  gives  this  account : 

"  Simoda  is  situated  near  Cape  Fogu,  sixty  miles  west  from  Point 
Saganii,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Yedo.  It  is  a  good,  commo- 
dious harbor,  well  sheltered  by  hills  several  hundred  feet  high,  with 
a  rock  within  the  entrance  which  affords  a  still  more  protected 
anchorage.  The  town,  of  about  one  thousand  houses,  is  situated  at 
the  north-western  end  of  the  harbor,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream 
flowing  down  through  a  fertile  valley,  which  is  often  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  wide,  but  sometimes  widens  to  one  and  a  half  miles. 
Several  little  brooks  offer  good  watering-places  for  the  ships.  The 
larger  Japanese  junks  mostly  anchor  at  Kakizaki,  a  village  of  about 
three  hundred  houses,  on  the  north-eastern  end  and  opposite  Simoda. 
There  are  eight  temples,  some  of  which  are  very  large,  in  the  town, 
and  little  chapels  {mia)  on  almost  every  eminence,  and  by  the  road- 
sides. 

"The  country  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  resembles  very 
much  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Alps.  Along  the  little  river  of 
Simoda  are  many  villages,  and  numbers  of  rice-mills  stamp  and 
grind  along  its  banks.  About  six  miles  above  the  bay  this  river 
separates  into  several  branches.  Following  either  of  them,  you  pass 
through  numerous  gorges  and  glens,  and  finally  reach  the  barren 
tops  of  mountains,  some  three  thousand  feet  high.  Their  summits 
%nd  the  narrow  tabl )  lands  are  covered  with  bufihy  grass,  among 
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which  a  certain  berry,  upon  which  pheasants  and  partridges  feed, 
grows  very  plentifully. 

**  In  one  of  the  larger  temples  a  place  has  been  arranged  for  the 
daguerreotype,  and  Mr.  Brown  is  actively  at  work.  He  has  ob- 
tained many  very  fine  daguerreotypes  of  the  Japanese,  and  will 
have  a  fine  collection  to  show  when  he  reaches  home.  Mr.  Heine 
continues  his  sketching,  drawing,  painting,  gunning,  skinning,  press- 
ing, and  preserving  plants.  Lieutenants  Murray,  Bent,  Whiting, 
Nicholson,  etc.  etc.,  have  been  busily  engaged  in  the  survey,  and 
deserve  no  small  credit  for  their  exertions  and  the  important 
results  they  have  obtained." 

Of  (his  visit  to  Simoda,  the  officer  of  the  Yandalia  already  quoted 
thus  speaks : 

"  Here  we  were  permitted  to  go  on  shore  and  ramble  about  in  a 
circuit  for  ten  miles,  much  to  our  delight,  as  we  all  felt  the  want 
of  exercise.  Excepting  at  Yokohama,  where  we  were  not  allowed 
to  go  far  from  the  audience  house,  we  had  not  been  on  shore  since 
we  lefl  Lew  Chew.  They  watched  us  very  closely  at  first,  sending 
guards  of  soldiers  to  accompany  us,  shutting  the  shops,  and  conceal* 
ing  the  women  ;  but  in  a  few  days  these  restrictions  were  removed, 
and  we  were  lefl  undisturbed  to  wander  where  we  pleased.  The 
town,  containing  eight  thousand  people,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
well-cultivated  valley,  surrounded  by  high  hills  that  conceal  from 
view  the  entrance  to  its  safe  and  picturesque  harbor.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  straight,  and  the  better  class  of  houses  two  stories 
high,  plastered,  and  roofed  with  elegant  tiles.^  The  interior  is  kept 
very  clean  and  neat,  and  the  rooms,  covered  with  mats,  are  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  sliding  screens,  that  are  closed  or  removed 
at  pleasure.  There  are  no  chimneys  in  Japan.  A  charcoal  fire  is 
built  in  a  little  sand>pit  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  around  which 
the  family  are  usually  found  seated  on  their  knees  [qu.  heels?], 
drinking  tea  and  smoking  their  pipes.  Not  a  chair  or  any  other 
piece  of  furniture  can  be  seen.  Tubs  of  water  are  kept  in  front  of 
each  house,  as  well  as  on  the  roofs,  in  readiness  against  any  fire, 
for  conflagrations  are  so  frequent  and  extensive,  that  whole  towns 
are  sometimes  burnt  down. 

*  See,  as  to  the  roofs  in  Hakodnde,  p.  529,  and  employ  these  t<ro  paasaget 
l»  vaoonoife  the  dlBcrepancy  notioed  on  p.  297,  note. 
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**  The  temples,  chiefly  Baddhist^  mre  beautifullj  ntnated  in  the 
miburba.  The  entrance  to  them  leads  generally  thnnigh  rows  of 
elegant  trees  and  wild  camelias.  lliey  are  large,  plain  Btmctores, 
with  high  peaked  rbofe,  resembling  the  houses  pictured  on  Chiness 
porcelain.  In  the  space  immediately  in  front  is  a  large  bell  for 
summoning  the  faithiul,  a  stone  reservoir  of  holy  water,  and  several 
roughly-hewn  stone  idols.  The  doorway  is  ornamented  with  curi- 
ous-looking dragons  and  other  animals,  carved  in  wood.  Upon 
entering,  there  is  nothing  special  about  the  buildings  worth  noting, 
the  naked  sides  and  exposed  rafters  having  a  gloomy  appearance. 
The  altar  is  the  only  object  that  attracts  attention.  It  so  much 
resembles  the  lloman  Catholic,  that  I  need  not  describe  it.  Some 
of  the  idols  on  these  altars  are  so  similar  to  those  I  have  seen  in 
the  churches  in  Italy,  that  if  they  were  mutually  translated  I  doubt 
whether  either  set  of  worshippers  would  discover  the  change.  Tho 
priests  count  beads,  shave  their  heads,  and  wear  analogous  robes, 
and  the  service  is  attended  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  lighting  of 
candles,  and  the  burning  of  incense.  In  fact,  except  that  the  cross 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  one  cculd  easily  imagine  himself  within  a 
Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship. 

"  I  saw  some  very  pretty  girls  here.  They  understand  the  art  of 
applying  rouge  and  pearl  powder,  as  well  as  some  of  our  ladies  at 
home.  The  married  women  have  a  horrid  and  disgusting  fashion 
of  staining  their  teeth  black.*' 

After  remaining  three  weeks  at  Simoda,  which  soon  after  was 
made  an  imperial  city,  the  sailing-vessels  departed  for  Hakodade, 
followed  a  few  days  after  by  the  steamers.  Of  the  island  of  Oosi- 
ma,  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Jedo,  and  close  to  which  the 
Powhatan  passed,  the  Tribune  correspondent  gives  the  following 
description : 

**  About  noon  we  were  within  three  miles  of  the  island  of  Oosima, 
and  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  observing  the  traces  of  volcanic  action 
which  it  presents.  The  whole  island  is  one  immense  volcano,  the 
top  of  which  has  fallen  in  and  formed  a  great  basin,  which  inces- 
santly belches  forth  white  smoke  and  ashes.  The  edges  of  tho 
crater  are  black,  as  if  charred  by  fire,  and  on  the  south-western 
Bide  of  the  island  a  stream  of  lava  reaches  from  the  summit  to  the 
sea.    Some  large  crevices  continue  still  smoking,  and  others  are 
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filled  with  ashes.  A  bluff  near  the  sea,  about  two  hundred  foot 
high,  appears  to  be  of  recent  formation,  for  the  bushes  and  trees 
along  the  edges  of  the  lava  have  a  yellow,  burnt  appearance.  The 
slopes  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  and 
there  are  two  towns,  one  on  a  narrow  table-land,  and  the  other  on 
the  top  of  a  steep  cliff,  near  a  suspicious-looking  crater.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  third  village  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
island."* 

Of  Hakodade,  in  the  island  of  Matsmai,  already  known  to  U8 
by  Golownin*s  description,  which  the  squadron  visited  in  the  month 
of  May,  the  same  letter  affords  the  following  account : 

"Hakodade  is  another  Gibraltar.  It  has  the  same  long,  low 
isthmus,  ending  in  the  same  mighty  rock,  with  another  city  sitting 
at  its  feet.  The  bay  is  seven  or  eight  miles  wide,  with  an  entrance 
of  two  or  three  miles  in  width ;  it  is  deep  enough  for  ships-of-the- 
line  to  approach  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  its  clayey  bottom, 
free  from  rocks  or  shoals,  affords  excellent  anchorage,  while  it  is 
defended  from  the  sea  by  a  sand-bank,  a  prolongation  of  the  isthmus. 
Behind  the  bay  the  land  is  quite  level,  but  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
eight  miles  it  rises  into  a  range  of  hills  from  one  to  three  thousand 
feet  high.  These  hills,  still  covered  with  snow,  send  down  several 
streams  to  the  bay,  furnishing  the  best  of  water  for  ships.  The 
plain  is  finely  cultivated,  and  fishing  villages  line  the  shore.  We 
took  fish  plentifully,  —  one  day  twenty  buckets,  with  more  than 
twenty  fine  salmon,  some  weighing  fifteen  pounds. 

**  The  city  has,  I  should  guess,  about  four  thousand  houses,  and 
perhaps  five  times  as  many  inhabitants.  The  two  main  streets  are 
parallel,  and  run  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Narrower  streets 
run  from  the  wharves  up  the  mountain,  crossing  both  the  principal 
streets,  one  of  which  is  about  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  other. 
The  lower  of  these  is  almost  as  broad  as  Broadway,  and  infinitely 
cleaner.  The  houses  on  it  are  well  built ;  most  of  them  have  two 
stories,  with  shops  on  the  ground  floor.  The  manner  of  building 
reminds  one  very  strongly  of  Switzerland.  A  flat,  projecting  roof 
is  covered  with  shingles,  which  are  fastened  by  long  poles,  with 
Bt  3nes  laid  upon  them  ;  broad  galleries  run  quite  around  the  upper 

*  There  is  a  volcanic  island  similar  to  this,  off  the  south  coast  of  Satsoma, 
and  another  near  Firando. 
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storj ;  before  the  door  is  a  little  wooden  porch ;  this,  too,  with  pro- 
jecting gable,  which,  as  well  as  the  pillars  that  support  it  are  ofteo 
adorned  with  rich  carving.  The  temples,  one  of  which  is  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square,  are  profusely  ornamented  with 
carvings.  Dragons,  horses,  bulls  and  hares,  figure  largely,  but  tor- 
toises and  cranes  carry  the  day." 

From  Hakodade,  where  the  intercourse  with  the  local  officiair 
was  entirely  satisfactory,  the  ships  returned  to  Simoda,  where, 
according  to  an  appoiDtment  previously  made,  the  commodore  mel 
the  four  commissioners,  and  three  new  ones,  with  whom  he  pro- 
ceeded to  negotiate  the  following  Additional  RegtUatioTts  : 

**  Artici^  I.  — The  imperial  governors  of  Simoda  will  place  watch-statkms 
wherexer  they  deem  best,  to  designate  the  limits  of  their  junsdiction  ;  bat 
Americans  are  at  liberty  to  go  through  them,  unrestricted,  within  the  limits 
of  seven  Jjip.mese  ri,  or  miles  [equal  to  sixteen  English  miles]  ;  and  thi« 
who  are  found  transgressing  Japanese  laws  may  be  apprehended  by  the  police 
and  t.iketi  on  board  their  ships. 

•*  Articlk  II.  —  Three  landing-places  shall  be  constructed  for  the  boats  of 
merchant  ships  and  whale  ships  resorting  to  this  port ;  one  at  Simoda,  one 
at  Kukizaki,  and  the  third  at  the  brook  lying  south-east  of  Centre  Island. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  will,  of  course,  treat  the  Japanese  officers 
with  pn)per  respect 

•*  Article  III.  —  Americnns,  when  on  shore,  arc  not  allowed  access  to  mil- 
itary establishments,  or  private  houses,  without  leave  ;  but  they  can  enter 
shops  and  visit  temples  as  they  please. 

•*  Articlk  IV.  — Two  temples,  the  Rioshcn  at  Simoda,  and  the  Yokushen 
at  Kakiziki,  are  assigned  as  resting-places  for  persons  in  their  walks,  until 
public  bouses  and  inns  are  erected  for  their  convenience. 

**  Article  V.  —  Near  the  Temple  Yokushen,  at  Kakizaki,  a  burial-ground 
has  been  set  apart  for  Americans,  where  their  graves  and  tombs  shall  not  be 
molestdl. 

•*  Article  VI.  —  It  is  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Kanagawa,  that  coal  will 
be  furnished  at  Hakodade  ;  but  as  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  Japanese  to  sup- 
ply  it  at  that  port.  Commodore  Perry  promises  to  mention  this  to  his  govern- 
ment, in  order  that  the  Japanese  government  may  be  relieved  from  the  obli- 
gjition  of  making  that  port  a  coal  depot. 

*'  Article  VII.  —  It  is  agreed  that  henceforth  the  Chinese  language  shall 
not  be  employed  in  official  communications  between  the  two  governments, 
except  when  there  is  no  Dutch  interpreter. 

**  Article  VIII.  —  A  harbor-master  and  three  skilful  pilots  have  been 
appointed  fur  the  port  of  Simoda. 

«•  ^Ti  LB  IX.  —  W^  an  tttoottd  in  the  shops,  th^  shall  be 
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marked  with  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  price  agreed  upon*  and  theo 
be  sent  to  the  Qoyoshi,  or  government  office,  where  the  money  is  to  be  paid 
to  Japanese  officers,  and  the  articles  delivered  by  them. 

*'  Article  X.  —  The  shooting  of  birds  and  animah)  is  generally  forbidden 
in  Japan,  and  this  law  is  therefore  tc  be  observed  by  all  Americans. 

**  Article  XI.  —  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  five  Japanese  ri,  or  miles,  be  the 
limit  allowed  to  Americans  at  Hakodade,  and  the  requirements  contained  in 
Article  I.  of  these  Regulations  are  hereby  made  also  applicable  to  that  port 
within  that  distance. 

*<  Article  Xil.  —  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is  at  liberty  to  appoint 
whoever  he  pleases  to  receive  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Kanagawa,  and 
give  an  acknowledgment  on  his  part. 

*'  It  is  agreed  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  in  any  way  aflfect  or 
modify  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Kanagawa,  should  that  be  found  to 
be  contrary  to  these  regulations." 

Another  important  matter,  in  which  the  Japanese  seem  entirely 
to  have  carried  the  day,  was  the  settlement  of  the  yalue  of  the 
American  coins  to  be  received  in  payment  for  goods  and  supplies  — 
a  subject  referred  to  a  commission  composed  of  two  United  States 
pursers  and  nine  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  circulating  medium  was  found  to  consist  of  old  kas, 
round,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  middle,  like  the  Chinese  cash,  but 
thinner,  and  containing  more  iron ;  of  four-kas  pieces,  in  weight 
equal  to  less  than  two  of  the  others,  probably  Kiimpfer's  double 
feni;  but  principally  of  a  new  coin  rated  at  one  hundred  kas, — 
apparently  a  substitute  for  the  strings  of  kas  mentioned  by  Eamp- 
fer  and  others.  These  are  oval-shaped  pieces  of  copper,  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg,  introduced  within 
a  recent  period,  and  weighing  only  as  much  as  seven  of  the  old  kas 
(or,  compared  with  our  cents,  a  little  less  than  two  of  them).  This 
over- valuation  has,  of  course,  driven  the  old  kas  out  of  circulation, 
and  made  this  depreciated  coin  the  integer  of  the  currency.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  raised  the  nominal  value  of  everything,  as  is 
evideift  in  the  case  of  silver  and  gold.  Instead  of  one  thousand  kas 
to  the  tacl  of  silver,  the  rate  in  former  times,  the  government,  which 
appears  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  mines,  sells  silver  bullion  for 
manufacturing  use  at  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fif\y  kas  for 
the  tael,  —  a  rate  fixed  probably  under  some  less  depreciated  state 
of  the  curren3y.  But  when  coined,  a  tael's  weight  of  silver  is  reck* 
oned  in  currmcy  at  six  thousand  four  hundred  kas,  that  is,  at  bLi 
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tae]  and  t)iir  mas,  or  precisely  the  valuation,  in  Kampfer's  time^ 
of  the  gold  kobang ;  and  as  the  inchcbu  of  his  daj,  that  is,  om 
fourth  partj  as  the  word  signifies  in  Japanese,  represented  six- 
teen hundred  kas  in  real  weight  of  silver,  so  the  inchebu  of  the 
present  day,  of  which  there  b  both  a  silver  and  a  gold  one, 
represents  sixteen  hundred  kas  of  currency.  The  bullion  price 
of  gold  in  Japan  is  only  eight  and  a  half  times  that  of  silver 
instead  of  sixteen  times,  as  with  us ;  while  in  currency  the  differ^ 
cnce  in  value  is  only  about  as  one  to  three  and  a  half,  the  price  in 
silver,  or  copper  hundred-kas  pieces,  of  a  tael's  weight  of  gold  bul- 
lion being  nineteen  tael,  and  the  same  when  coined  passing  as 
twenty-three  taels,  seven  mas  and  five  kanderin.  Besides  the 
gold  inchebu,  the  Japanese  are  represented  as  having  three  other 
gold  coins,  thin,  oval  pieces,  of  the  currency  value  respectively  of 
one,  ten  and  twenty  tael  ;*  also  a  coin,  made  of  gold  and  silver, 
worth  half  an  inchebu,  or  eight  hundred-kas  pieces,  and  a  Fraall 
silver  piece,  worth  a  quarter  of  an  inchebu,  or  four  hundred-kas 
pieces. 

♦  It  is  sa'ul  that  those  coin  are  called  kohanp,  but  that  ancient  name  can 
hardly  he  applied  at  the  same  time  to  three  coins,  of  such  ditferent  values. 
The  old  kohan;!  of  Kampfer  would  be  worth  at  present  nites  about  eleven 
tnel  ;  the  new  kobang  of  1708  not  quite  six  tael.  For  the  al)ove  account  of 
the  Japanese  coins  and  monetary  system,  on  which  subject  the  official  rep«)rt 
of  the  two  American  conunissioners  is  rather  blind,  I  have  l>een  njiich 
indel)t(»«l  tp  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  tnide  to  Japan,  written  by  5.  JVilh 
JVillinmx^  the  t'hinese  interpreter  to  the  embassy,  and  originally  published 
in  the  JN'  V.  Times.  No  person  in  the  fleet  was  so  well  prepared  by  pre- 
vious studies  and  the  ex{>erience  of  a  long  residence  in  China  and  familiarity 
with  Chinese  literature  to  make  intelligent  observations  in  Japan  ;  and  some 
very  valu:ible  extracts  from  the  article  above  referre<l  to  make  up  Note  G  of 
the  Appendix.  Japan  has,  like  Europe,  its  numismatology.  Jancigny  men- 
tions A  Japanese  treatise  on  this  subject,  published  at  Ywlo  in  1822,  in  seven 
volumes,  which  describes  five  hundred  and  fifty  coins,  with  colore*!  print 
(the  colorizing  given  in  the  impression)  of  most  of  them.  The  JapancH 
coins  are  not  struck,  but  cast  in  a  mould.  They  an',  however,  exceeduigly 
well  finished,  and  the  impression  sharp.  Siebold  sf>eaks  of  halfs,  quarters, 
and  sixteenths  of  a  kobang  in  gold  ;  and  of  eighths  and  sixteenths  of  a 
kobang  in  silver  ;  and,  acconling  to  his  account,  there  are  in  some  provinces 
Beni  and  eighths  of  a  kobang  in  paper  notes.  This  practice  might  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Chinese  —  paper  money  being  one  of  the  numerous  izi> 
tentioDS  in  which  they  anticipated  us  of  the  West 
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The  Japanese  commissioners  insisted  that  our  coin  was  but  bul« 
lion  to  them,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  put  our  silver  dollar,  so  far 
as  payments  in  Japan  are  concerned,  precisely  on  a  level  with 
their  silver  inchebu,  which  weighs  only  one  third  as  much.  Oui 
gold  coins,  compared  with  their  gold  coins,  stand  better,  the  relative 
weight  of  our  gold  dollar  and  their  gold  inchebu  being  as  65.33  to 
52.25  ;  but  as  the  copper  hundred-kas  piece  is  their  standard,  and 
as  its  value  in  relation  to  gold  is  rated  so  much  higher  than  with 
us,  our  gold  dollar,  estimated  in  this  way,  becomes  worth  only  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six  kas,  or  little  more  than  eight  and  a  third 
hundred-kas  pieces,  or  not  much  more  than  half  an  inchebu ;  the 
effect  of  all  which  is  to  give  the  Japanese  government,  through 
whose  hands  all  payments  are  made,  a  profit,  afler  recoinage,  of 
sixty-six  per  cent,  upon  all  payments  in  American  coin.  As  the 
Japanese  commissioners  would  not  depart  from  this  scheme,  the 
commission  disiiolved  without  coming  to  any  agreement  on  this 
point.  But  the  supplies  furnished  to  the  squadron  were  paid  for 
at  the  rate  insisted  upon  by  the  Japanese ;  nor  can  private  traders, 
as  matters  stand,  expect  any  better  terms. 

The  rates  of  pilotage  at  Simoda  were  fixed  at  fifteen  dollars  for 
vessels  drawing  over  eighteen  feet,  five  dollars  for  vessels  drawing 
less  than  thirteen  feet,  and  ten  dollars  for  those  of  intermediate 
size ;  only  half  of  these  rates  to  be  paid  in  case  of  anchorage 
in  the  outer  harbor.  Water  was  to  be  furnished  at  fourteen 
hundred  kas  the  boat-load,  the  ship  finding  casks.  Wood  was  to 
be  delivered  on  board  at  seven  thousand  two  hundred  kas  per  cube 
of  five  American  feet. 

The  price  put  by  the  Japanese  upon  a  few  tons  of  inferior  coal, 
brought  to  Simoda,  amounted,  at  their  rate  of  exchange,  to  twenty- 
eight  dollars  the  ton.  It  did  not  appear  that  coal  was  anywhere 
else  mined  except  at  the  spot  visited  by  Kiimpfer  and  Siebold  near 
Kokura,  and  another  mine  in  the  province  of  Awa,  in  the  island 
Sikokf. 

The  b  isiness  thus  completed,  a  parting  entertainment  was  given 
on  board  the  Mississippi ;  and,  after  an  interchange  of  presents,  the 
vessels,  on  the  26th  of  June,  took  their  departure.  Stopping  at 
Lew  Chew,  Commodore  Perry  negotiated  a  compact  with  the  author 
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ities  of  that  island,  which,  from  all  the  information  he  could  obtain 
he  concluded  to  be  a  nearly  independent  sovereign tv. 

Within  fifteen  days  after  Commodore  Perry's  departure  froai 
Simoda,  the  clipper  ship  Lady  Pierce,  from  San  Francisco,  fitted 
out  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  the  first  American  ship  to 
arrive  in  Japan  af^er  the  opening  of  commercial  relations,  entered 
the  bay  of  Jedo,  with  the  owner,  Silas  E.  Burrows,  on  board. 

He  had  with  him  a  Japanese  seaman,  the  sole  survivor  of  a  erev 
of  fifteen  men,  belonging  to  a  junk  which  had  been  blown  out  to  sea, 
and  was  picked  up  near  the  Sandwich  Islands,  after  having  drifted 
about  for  seven  months.  This  man,  who  is  represented  as  quite 
intelligent,  and  who  had  resided  for  some  time  at  San  Francisco, 
was  received  with  lively  demonstrations  of  pleasure  by  his  country- 
men. 

With  a  party  of  the  Uragawa  oflficials  on  board,  the  Lady  Pierce 
proceeded  to  within  ten  miles  of  Jedo,  and  her  owners  expressed  a 
desire  to  anchor  off  that  city  ;  but  this  was  objected  to  by  the  offi- 
cers, who  said,  •*  It  is  not  good ;  Commodore  Perry  did  not  go  there, 
and  we  hope  you  will  not." 

During  the  stay  of  the  vessel,  every  part  of  her  was  crowded  with 
visitors ;  and  although  at  one  time  there  must  have  been  several 
thousands  in  and  around  the  ship,  and  although  everything,  silver- 
ware included,  was  thrown  open  to  their  inspection,  not  a  single 
article  was  stolen. 

Large  presents  of  silk,  porcelain,  lackered  ware,  &c.,  were  made 
to  Mr.  Burrows,  who,  however,  was  informed  that  henceforward 
no  foreign  intercourse  would  be  permitted  with  Jedo,  but  that  all 
vessels  must  proceed  either  to  Simoda  or  Hakodade.  Mr.  Bur- 
rows himself  proceeded  to  Simoda,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
formed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  prospects  of  trade  there.* 

•  The  following  is  given  in  the  San  Francisco  Herald  as  a  copy  of  the 
address  presented  to  Mr.  Burrows  on  this  occasion  : 

"  With  ple.»8ure  we  welcome  you  to  Jedo  Bay,  and  in  doing  so,  can  assure 
ycu  that  your  ship,  the  Lady  Pierce,  is  the  first  foreign  vessel  that  has  been 
receive<l  by  us  with  pleasure. 

**  Coinnio<lore  Perry  brought  with  him  too  many  large  guns  and  fighting 
men  to  be  pleasing  to  us  ;  but  you  have  come  in  your  beautiful  ship,  which 
is  superior  to  any  we  ha  to  before  seen,  to  visit  us,  without  any  hostile 
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On  the  18th  of  Septftxnber,  the  steam-frigate  Susquehanna  again 
appeared  at  Simoda,  un  her  way  home  via  the  Sandwich  Islands 
followed  on  the  21st  by  the  Mississippi ;  three  days  after  which,  the 

weapons,  and  the  Emperor  hns  ordered  that  you  shall  have  all  the  kindness 
and  libertj  extended  to  you  that  Commodore  Perry  received. 

**  Yoa  have,  Mr.  Burrows,  come  here,  relying  on  our  friendship  and  hos- 
pitality, an<l  we  assure  you  that,  although  we  have  been  shut  out  tbr  ages 
from  other  nations  of  the  world,  yet  you  shall  bear  with  you,  when  returning 
to  your  country,  the  knowledge  that  our  Emperor  and  the  Japanese  his  sub- 
jects will  never  faiil  of  extending  protection  to  those  who  come  as  you  do  to 
Japan.  But  the  Emperor  is  particularly  desirous  that  you  should  extend 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  with  Commodore  Perry,  wherever  you  may  go, 
to  prevent  any  more  ships  coming  to  Jedo  Bay,  as  all  must  hereafter  go  to 
Simoda  or  Hakodadc. 

**  It  has  given  the  Emperor  and  all  the  Japanese  great  pleasure  that  you 
have  returned  to  Japan  our  countryman,  Dee-yee- no-skee,  who  was  ship- 
wrecked, and  who  has  been  residing  for  some  time  in  your  countr}',  where 
he  states  he  has  been  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  particularly  so 
on  board  your  ship,  the  Lady  Pierce.  That  you  should  have  made  a  voyage 
to  Japan  to  restore  bim  to  his  friends  and  home,  without  any  other  induce- 
ment, as  you  say,  except  to  see  Japan,  and  to  form  a  fi  iendship  with  us, 
merits  and  will  ever  receive  our  most  friendly  feelings  ;  and,  be  assured,  if 
any  of  your  countrymen,  or  other  people,  are  shipwrecked  on  our  shores,  wo 
will  extend  the  same  kindness  to  them  that  you  have  to  our  countrymen,  and 
place  them  at  Simoda  or  Hakodade,  and  thus  open  to  the  world  that  our 
religion,  which  is  so  different  from  yours,  governs  the  Japanese,  in  all  their 
dealings,  by  as  correct  piinciples  as  yours  governs  you.  We  understand  what 
ships  of  war  are  ;  also  what  whaling  ships  and  merchant  Bh'ifm  are  ;  but  we 
never  before  heard,  till  you  came  here,  of  such  a  ship  as  yours,  —  a  private 
gentleman *s  pleasure  ship,  — coming  so  far  as  you  have,  without  any  money- 
making  business  of  trade,  and  only  to  see  Japan,  to  become  acquainted  with 
us,  and  bring  home  one  of  our  shipwrecked  people,  the  first  that  has  returned 
to  his  country  from  America  or  foreign  lands. 

'*  You  offer  us,  as  presents,  all  the  rare  and  beautiful  articles  you  have  in 
your  ship  ;  but  we  have  received  orders  from  tlie  Emperor  that  we  must  not 
tax  your  kind  feelings  by  taking  anything  fh)m  you,  as  you  have  already 
been  suflUciently  taxed  in  returning  Dee-yee- no  skee. 

'^llie  Emperor  also  directs  that  all  the  gold  pieces  you  have  presented  to 
the  Japanese  must  be  collected  and  returned  to  you,  and  to  say  th^it  he  alone 
must  make  presents  in  Jedo  Bay.  He  has  directed  presents  to  be  made  tc 
you,  in  the  Emperor's  name,  by  the  governor  of  Simoda,  where  he  desiree 
you  will  proceed  in  your  ship,  the  Lady  Pierce,  and  land  Dee-yee-no-skee, 
which  will  l>e  in  compliance  with  the  treaty. 

**  Ycr ir  visit  to  Japan  in  the  Lady  Pierce  has  been  attended  with  great 
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Buaqnduinna  left,  and  the  MuBiauppi  on  the  Ist  of  October.  Urn 
recepUon  given  to  the  officers  of  both  ships  was  very  cordial,  and 
their  intercourse  both  with  officials  and  the  town»-people  waa  almost 
entirely  free  from  any  marks  of  that  restraint  and  apparent  soapi* 
oion  ^ibited  on  former  ocoamons.  Besides  an  interchange  of 
visits  and  dinners,  several  Japanese  officials  attended,  on  a  Sunday, 
divine  service  on  board  the  Susquehanna. 

**Many  of  us,**  writes  an  officer  of  the  Missias^i,  "entered 
houses  very  frequently,  and  sat  down  with  the  people  to  smoke  or 
drink  tea.  One  day  the  sound  of  a  guitar  attracted  me,  and  I  found 
an  olive  girl,  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  who,  not  perodving  my 
presence,  continued  her  play.  It  was  a  strange  tune,  wild  and  mdl- 
ancfaoly,  and  often  abruptly  interrupted  by  harsh  accords.  After 
a  while  some  women  that  had  assembled  around  us  made  the  girl 
aware  of  my  presence ;  she  threw  down  her  instrument  and  began 
to  cry,  and  I  could  not  induce  her  to  play  again.  The  guitar  was 
made  of  wood,  with  the  ezccptiou  of  the  upper  lid.  Of  the  three 
strings,  two  were  in  the  octave,  the  middle  one  giving  the  fiflh. 
The  strings  were  not  touched  by  the  fingers,  but  with  a  flat  piece 
of  horn,  held  between  the  thumb  and  third  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
in  shape  not  unlike  the  one  painters  use  to  clean  their  palettes  and 
mix  their  colors. 

"  On  another  occasion,  I  heard  a  young  man  playing  a  flute. 
This  instrument  was  of  the  most  primitive  description,  consisting 
only  of  a  piece  of  hollow  bamboo,  bored  with  seven  finger-holes,  and 
the  hole  for  the  mouth.  The  tunes  were  very  strange,  and  ap- 
peared to  me  more  like  a  mass  of  confused  sounds,  than  a  r^ukr 
harmony. 

<*  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  moon,  I  saw  in  several  houses  a 
sort  of  domestic  worship.  A  number  of  women  had  assembled 
before  the  shrine  of  the  household  god,  and,  divided  in  two  parties, 
were  singing  hymns,  one  party  alternately  answering  the  other. 
Their  song  was  accompanied  by  strokes  upon  a  little  bell  or  gong, 

interest  to  as,  and  yoa  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  Japanese.  We  hope  we 
mxy  meet  you  again,  and  we  hope  you  will  come  back  to  Japan. 

«*  The  Emperor  has  directed  that  two  ships  like  yours  shall  be  boilt,  and 
we  thank  you  for  having  allowed  us  to  take  drawings  of  the  Lady  Pieroe»  and 
of  all  that  we  desired  on  board." 
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with  a  small  wooden  hammer ;  and,  as  the  bells  were  of  different 
tones,  the  effect  was  by  no  means  unpleasant." 

"  There  are  a  number  of  temples  near  Simoda,"  write?  an  officer 
of  the  Susquehanna,  "  and  attached  to  each  b  a  grave-jard.  At 
one  of  these,  situated  near  a  village,  there  is  a  place  set  apart  for 
Americans.  Here  Dr.  Hu  mil  ton  was  buried,  being  laid  by  the  side 
of  two  others  who  had  died  on  the  second  visit  of  the  ships.  Each 
grave  has  its  appropriate  stone,  as  with  us,  and  by  many  of  them 
are  evergreens  set  in  vases,  or  joints  of  bamboo,  containing  water. 
Gups  of  fresh  water  are  also  set  by  the  graves,  and  to  these,  birds 
of  dazzling  plumage  and  delightful  song  come  and  drink.  The 
graves  of  the  Americans  were  not  forgotten." 

The  officers  were  permitted  to  go  into  the  country  any  distance 
they  wished,  and  the  country  people  were  found  pleasant  and  socia- 
ble ;  but  upon  this  second  visit,  the  advantages  of  Simoda  as  a 
place  of  trade,  or  the  prospects  of  traffic  under  the  treaty,  do  not 
seem  to  have  struck  the  visitors  very  favorably.  "  The  harbor," 
writes  an  officer  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  TrUmnej  '*  is  a  small 
indentation  of  land,  running  north-east  and  south-west,  about  a 
half-mile  in  extent,  and  is  capable  of  holding  five  or  six  vessels  of 
ordinary  size.  It  is,  however,  entirely  unprotected  from  the  south- 
west winds,  which  bring  with  them  a  heavy  sea,  and  which  renders 
the  anchorage  very  unsafe.  With  the  wind  fi-om  the  north  and  the 
east,  the  vessel  rides  at  her  ease  at  her  anchorage.  Good  wood 
and  sweet  water,  as  well  as  a  few  provisions,  were  obtained  from 
the  authorities,  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  at  the  most  extravagant 
prices.  Numerous  articles,  such  as  lackered  and  China  ware,  of  a 
very  fine  and  delicate  quality,  and  far  superior  to  that  manufac- 
tured in  China,  were  purchased  by  the  officers ;  but  every  article 
had  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  officers,  and  the 
amount  due  the  merchants  had  to  be  paid,  not  to  them,  but  to  the 
Japanese  officials  who  had  been  appointed  for  that  very  purpose 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the  governor  of  the  province.  This 
article  of  the  treaty  will  be  most  scrupulously  enforced ;  and  this 
is  decidedly  its  worst  feature." 

"Simoda,"  writes  another  officer,  "does  not  appear  well  calcu- 
lated, upon  the  whole,  for  a  place  of  trade,  and  it  can  never  becomo 
an  active  commercial  town.     Neith  \r  is  it  a  manufacturing  town. 
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This,  addod  to  the  ikot  that  the  hazbor  is  a  bad  one,  will  main  ft 
appear  evident  that  the  Japanese  oommurionen  got  the  better  of 
U8  in  the  treaty,  as  far  as  this  place  is  concerned. 

"  The  surrounding  country  (wherever  nature  will  permit  it)  is 
highly  cultivated.  The  valley  of  the  credc  is  broad  and  well  tilled, 
yielding  rice,  millet,  E^ptian  com  and  maiie.*  The  ears  produced 
by  the  last  are  very  small,  being  not  more  than  fh>m  two  to  ibar 
inches  in  length.  Sweet  potatoes  and  the  egg-plant  are  also  raised 
in  great  abundance.  There  are  no  horses  about  Simoda,  and  bol- 
locks are  made  to  supply  their  places.  Provisions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ^gs  and  vegetables,  cannot  be  obtained  here.  The  shaik 
and  banito  are  the  only  Urge  fish  ibund  in  the  harbor.  Small  fish 
are  plentiful,  and  they  seem  to  form  almost  the  only  artide  of  ftod 
of  the  inhabitants,  besides  rice.'* 

The  following  description  of  the  houses  at  Simoda,  by  Mr.  S. 
Wells  Williams,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  descriptions  of  Japanese 
houses  already  given  from  Khmpfer  and  Thunberg,  and  will  show 
how  little,  as  to  that  matter,  Japan  bus  altered  since  their  time : 

<*  The  houses  in  Simoda  are  built  merely  of  pine  boards,  or  of 
plaster  thickly  spread  over  a  wuttled  wall  of  laths,  the  interstices 
of  which  are  filled  in  with  mud.  In  some  oases  these  modes  of 
construction  are  combined  —  the  front  and  rear  being  of  boards,  or 
sliding  panels,  and  the  sides  of  mud.  When  thoroughly  dried, 
the  mud  is  whitewashed,  and  the  plain  surfiice  worked  into  round 
ridges,  three  inches  high,  crossing  each  other  diagonally  from 
the  roof  to  the  ground ;  the  ridges  are  then  washed  blue,  and  give 
the  exterior  a  checker-board  look,  which,  though  singular,  is  more 
lively  than  a  blue  mud  wall.  The  plaster  is  excellent,  and  these 
walls  appear  very  solid  and  rather  pretty  when  new ;  at  a  distance 
one  would  even  think  them  to  be  stone ;  but  after  a  few  years  the 
ridges  loo&cn,  the  rain  insinuates  itself  beneath  the  outer  coating, 
and  the  whole  begins  to  scale  and  crack  off,  disclosing  the  mud  and 
rushes,  and  then  the  tenement  soon  falls  to  pieces.  Still  the  progress 
of  decay  is  not  so  rapid  as  one  would  think,  judging  only  by 
the  nature  of  the  materials,  and  the  walls  are  well  protected  by 
the  projecting  eaves.    No  bricks  are  used  in  building,  nor  are 
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square  tiles  for  floors  seen ;  and  the  manner  of  making  walls  ooin* 
mon  in  southern  China,  by  beating  sanded  clay  into  wooden  moulds, 
is  unknown. 

'*  Some  of  the  best  houses  and  temples  have  stone  foundations,  a 
few  only  of  which  are  made  of  dressed  stone.  Half  a  dozen  or 
more  store-houses  occur,  faced  entirely  with  slabs  of  stone,  and 
standing  detached  from  other  buildings,  and  are  doubtless  fire-proof 
buildings.  There  are  no  cellars  under  the  houses ;  the  floors  are 
raised  on  sleepers  only  two  feet  above  the  beaten  ground,  and 
uniformly  covered  with  straw  mats  stuffed  with  chaff",  or  grass,  an 
inch  thick.  The  frames  are  of  pine,  the  joists  four  or  five  inches 
square,  and  held  together  by  the  flooring  of  the  attic,  as  well  as  the 
plates  and  ridge-pole.  The  houses  and  shops  join  each  other  on  the 
sides,  with  few  exceptions,  leaving  the  front  and  rear  open.  There 
is  no  uniformity  in  the  width  of  the  lots,  the  fronts  of  some  shops 
extending  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  feet  along  the  street,  while  inter- 
mediate ones  are  mere  stalls,  not  over  ten  feet  wide. 

**  The  shops  succeed  each  other  without  any  regular  order  as  to 
their  contents,  those  of  the  same  sort  not  being  arranged  together, 
as  is  oflcn  the  case  in  China.  The  finer  wares  are  usually  kept  in 
drawers,  so  that,  unless  one  is  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  he 
cannot  easily  find  the  goods  he  seeks.  The  eaves  of  the  houses  pro- 
ject about  four  feet  from  the  front,  and  are  not  over  eight  feet  from 
the  ground;  the  porch  thus  made  furnishes  a  covered  place  for 
arranging  crockery,  fruits,  &c.,  for  sale,  trays  of  trinkets  on  a 
movabfe  stall,  baskets  of  grain,  or  other  coarse  articles,  to  attract 
buyers.  The  entrance  is  on  one  side,  and  the  path  leads  directly 
through  to  the  rear.  The  wooden  shutters  of  shops  are  all  removed 
in  the  daytime,  and  the  paper  windows  closed,  or  thrust  aside, 
according  to  the  weather.  On  a  pleasant  day  the  doors  are  open, 
and  in  lieu  of  the  windows  a  screen  is  hung  midway,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal the  shopman  and  his  customer  from  observation,  while  those 
goods  placed  on  the  stand  are  still  under  his  eye.  A  case,  with 
latticed  or  wire  doors,  to  contain  the  fine  articles  of  earthen  ware,  a 
framework,  with  hooks  and  shelves,  to  suspend  iron  utensils  of 
wooden  ware,  or  a  movable  case  of  drawers,  to  hold  silks,  fine 
lackered  ware,  or  similar  goods,  constitute  nearly  all  the  furniture 
of  the  shops.  Apothecaries'  shops  are  hung  with  gilded  signs  and 
paper  placards,  setting  fbrih  the  variety  and  virtues  of  their  me4i« 
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dnes,  some  of  whiob  are  deaeribed  m  broaght  from  ISarope.  Th6 
partition  which  eeparates  the  shops  from  the  dwellbg  is  sometiBMB 
closed,  but  more  usually  open ;  and  a  customer  has,  generally  speak- 
ing, as  much  to  do  with  the  mistress  as  the  master  of  the  establish- 
mentb  When  he  enters,  his  straw  sandals  are  always  left  on  the 
ground  as  he  steps  on  the  mats  and  squats  down  to  look  at  the 
goods,  which  are  then  spread  out  on  'the  floor.  A  ibreigner  has 
need  of  scnne  thoughtfolness  in  this  particular,  as  it  is  an  annoyance 
to  a  Japanese  to  have  his  mats  soiled  by  dirty  feet,  or  broken 
through  by  coarse  shoes. 

**  The  rear  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to  the  fiunily.  Here 
the  domestic  operations  are  all  carried  on ;  hera  the  fiimily  take 
th^  meals  in  the  day ;  here,  on  the  same  mats,  do  they  sleep  at 
night ;  receiving  visitors  and  dressing  the  children  are  also  done  here, 
and  sometimes  the  cooking  too.  Usually  this  latter  household  task 
is  performed  in  the  porch  in  the  rear,  or  in  an  out-house,  so  that  the 
inmates  are  not  so  much  annoyed  with  smoke  as  they  are  in  Hako- 
dade.  No  arrangements  for  warming  the  dwelling  are  to  be  found 
except  that  of  hand-braziers  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with 
lighted  charcoal,  around  which  the  family  gather.  In  most  of  the 
houses  there  is  a  garret,  reached  by  a  ladder,  —  a  dark  and  small 
apartment,  where  some  goods  can  be  stored,  or  servants  can  be 
lodged.  There  is  not  a  house  in  the  town  whose  occupants  have 
arranged  this  attic  with  windows  and  stairways  to  make  it  a 
pleasant  room ;  a  few  such  were,  however,  seen  near  the  capital,  at 
Elanagawa,  and  in  its  vicinity. 

**  The  roo&  of  all  the  best  buildings  are  hipped,  and  covered  with 
bluish  tiling,  each  tile  being  about  eight  inches  square,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  wedge ;  the  thick  side  is  so  made  that,  when  laid 
on  the  rafters,  it  laps  sideways  over  the  thin  edge  of  the  adjoining 
tile  in  the  next  row,  and  thus  forms  gutters  somewhat  like  the 
Chinese  roo£i.  They  are  washed  in  alternate  rows  of  white  and 
blue,  which,  with  the  checkered  walls,  imparts  a  lively  aspect,  and 
contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  more  numerous  dingy  thatched  roofs. 
Ilie  thatched  roofs  are  made  of  a  species  of  Arundo,  grown  and 
prepared  for  thb  purpose,  and  answering  admirably  as  a  cheap  and 
light  covering  to  the  wooden  tenements  occupied  by  most  of  the 
people.    It  18  maUed  into  a  compact  mass  f  •|^teen  inohea  thick,  aa 
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it  is  laid  on,  and  then  the  surface  and  the  sides  are  neatly  sheared. 
The  ridge-pole  is  protected  by  laying  the  thatch  over  a  row  of  hoops 
that  enclose  it  enough  to  overlap  the  edges  on  both  slopes,  and  pre- 
vent the  rain  finding  entrance.  One  cannot  feel  surprise  at  the 
ravages  fires  make  in  Japanese  towns,  where  the  least  wind  must 
blow  the  flame  upon  such  straw  coverings,  which,  like  a  tinder-box, 
would  ignite  at  the  first  spark.  Wires  are  stretched  along  the 
ridges  of  some  of  the  tiled  roofs  in  Simoda  to  prevent  birds  from 
resting  on  the  houses. 

"  In  the  rear  yards,  attached  to  a  large  number  of  the  dwellings, 
are  out-houses,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  lodging-houses,  additional 
sleeping-rooms.  Kitchen-gardens  are  not  unfrequently  seen,  and 
more  rarely  fancy  fish-ponds,  dwarfed  trees,  and  even  stone  carvings. 
A  family  shrine,  made  like  a  miniature  house,  containing  images  of 
penates  and  lares,  is  met  with  in  most  of  the  yards.  Only  a  few 
of  them  are  adorned  with  large  trees,  and  still  fewer  of  them 
exhibit  marks  of  care  or  taste,  presenting  in  this  respect  an  observ- 
able contrast  to  the  neatness  of  the  houses.  High  hedges  or  stone 
walls  separate  these  yards  when  they  are  contiguous,  but  the  depth 
of  the  lots  is  usually  insufficient  to  allow  room  for  both  the  opposite 
dwellings  the  luxury  of  a  garden. 

"  There  is  not  much  variety  in  the  structure  of  the  various  build- 
ings in  Simoda,  and  their  general  appearance  denotes  little  enter- 
prise or  wealth.  The  paper  windows  and  doors,  not  a  few  of  them 
dirty  and  covered  with  writing,  or  torn  by  children  to  take  a  peep 
inside,  impart  a  monotonous  aspect  to  the  streets^  Dyers',  car- 
penters', blacksmiths',  stone-cutters',  and  some  other  shops,  have 
latticed  fronts  to  admit  more  light,  which  are  elevated  above  the 
observation  of  persons  passing  by.  In  front  of  those  dwellings 
occupied  by  officials,  a  white  cotton  curtain,  three  feet  wide,  is 
stretched  along  the  whole  length  of  the  porch,  having  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  occupant  painted  on  it  in  black ;  the  names  of  the 
principal  lodgers  are  also  stuck  on  the  door-posts.  Sighs  are  mostly 
written  on  the  doors,  as  the  windows  are  drawn  aside  during  the 
day ;  but  only  a  portion  of  the  shops  have  any.  Lodging-houses 
barbers'  shops,  restaurants,  or  tea-houses,  apothecaries,  and  a  few 
others,  are  almost  always  indicated  by  signs.  One  dealer  in  crock- 
ery and  laekered  ware  has  the  sign  of  a  celebrated  medicine 
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placed  on  a  high  pole,  and,  the  more  to  attract  attention,  has  writteo 
the  name  in  foreign  letters.  As  in  China,  placards  for  medieinei 
were  the  most  conspicuous  of  all,  but  none  are  pasted  upon  blank 
wal.s;  all  are  suspended  in  the  shops.  However,  no  dwelling  or 
shop  is  left  unprotected  from  the  ill-usage  of  malignant  spirits, 
every  one  having  a  written  or  printed  charm  or  picture  (sometimes  a 
score  or  more)  over  tLe  door  to  defend  the  inmates  from  evil." 

In  the  interval  between  Commodore  Perry's  first  and  second 
visits  to  the  bay  of  Jedo,  Nagasaki  was  visited  by  a  Russian  squad- 
ron. On  the  7th  of  September,  1854,  just  before  the  last  visit  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Susquehanna  to  Simoda,  a  British  squadron  of 
three  steamers  and  a  frigate  arrived  at  Nagasaki  under  Admiral 
Sterling.  These  British  vessels,  which  found  the  annual  Dutch 
trading  ship,  two  large  Chinese  junks,  also  a  Dutch  steamer,  lying 
in  the  harbor,  encountered  the  usual  reception,  being  served  with 
notices,  surrounded  with  boats,  and  denied  liberty  to  land.  At 
length,  however,  after  a  deal  of  negotiation  and  threats  to  proceed 
to  Jedo,  it  was  agreed  to  furnihh  supplies,  tea,  rice,  pigs,  &c., 
and  to  receive  payment  through  the  Dutch.  On  the  loth  the 
admiral  landed,  and  was  conducted  in  state  to  the  crovernor's  house. 
The  guard-boats  were  withdrawn,  and  the  men  were  allowed  to 
land  on  an  island  to  recreate  themselves.  Other  interviews  fol- 
lowed, presents  were  interchanged,  and,  on  the  19th,  the  squadron 
lef\.  These  particulars  are  drawn  from  the  published  letter  of 
a  medical  officer  on  board,  who  describes  the  supplies  furnished 
as  very  good,  and  the  Japanese  soy  as  cheap  and  nice,  but  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  relished  the  saki,  which  he  likens  in  taste 
to  acetate  of  ammonia  water. 

The  American  war-steamer  Powhata'n,  visited  Simoda  February 
21,  1855,  to  complete  the  exchange  of  ratification,  which  done,  she 
sailed  again  two  days  af\er.  The  tewn  of  Simoda  was  found  in  a 
state  of  desolation  and  ruin,  from  the  effects  of  a  disastrous  earth- 
quake, on  the  23d  of  December  previous,  in  which  the  llussian 
frigate  Diana,  then  lying  in  the  harbor  to  complete  the  pending 
negotiations,  was  so  damaged,  as  to  have  sunk  in  attempting  to 
make  a  neighboring  port  for  repairs.  Osaka  and  Jedo  were  re- 
ported to  have  suffered  severely,  and  Jedo  still  more  fruu  a  subse- 
quent file.  ' 


CHAPTER   XLVI. 

AJtw  1>I7TCH  TREATT.  —  MB.  HARRIS,  AMKRIOAIT  COKBUL,  AT  BIXODA.  — BIS 
CONVKKTION  WITH  THK  JAPAKKSK.  —  U18  JODRKET  TO  JEDO.  —  BSCOKD 
VISIT  TO  JEDO— CONDITIONAL  TRBATV— BRITISH  TRKATT.  —  FRENCH 
AMD  RUSSIAN  TREATIES.— JAPANESE  SMBASSV  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  in  forming  a  treaty  with  Ja- 
pan, led  to  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  by  whi(^h  the 
narrow  privileges  enjoyed  by  that  nation  were  considerably 
extended.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  signed  January  30, 1856, 
the  ports  open  to  the  Americans  were  opened  also  to  the  Dutch. 
They  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion,  and  to  bring  their 
wives  and  children  to  Japan.  They  were  authorized  to  trade 
directly  with  Japanese  merchants,  and  to  hold  free  intercourse 
at  Desima  with  other  foreigners.  They,  in  their  turn,  under- 
took to  supply  the  Japanese  with  a  war  steamer,  and  to  give 
them  instruction  in  naval  matters. 

In  August,  1856,  the  United  States  steamer  San  Jacinto 
arrived  at  Simoda,  bringing  out  Mr.  Townshend  Harris,  a  mer- 
chant of  New  York,  who  had  been  appointed  consul  to  Japan ; 
as  it  proved,  a  very  judicious  selection.  A  temple  near  Simoda 
was  appointed  for  hh  residence,  but  the  whole  circumstances 
of  his  reception  showed  that  the  Japanese  dislike  of  foreign  in- 
tercourse remained  almost  as  strong  as  ever.  They  had  taken 
some  steps,  however,  to  execute  the  treaty.  They  had  built  a 
stone  landing-place  at  Simoda,  had  brought  from  the  mines 
several  hundred ^ons  of  coal,  and  had  constructed  a  large  bazaar  ^ 
for  the  sale  to  Americans  of  Japanese  wares.  But  it  was  very 
apparent  that  Simoda,  from  its  situation,  never  could  become  a 
place  of  much  trade ;  while  the  necessity  of  purchasing  through 
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a  Japanese  officiaU  and  the  low  yaluation  put  upon  American 
wares,  as  estimated  in  Japanese  currencj,  were  additional 
obstacles. 

Mr.  Harris  obtained  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the  au- 
thorities at  Simoda,  and  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  convention, 
in  March  1857,  by  which  American  citizens  were  allowed  to 
reside  at  Simoda  and  Hakodade,  and  to  trade  at  Nangasaki ;  and 
by  which,  also,  it  was  hoped  that  the  currency  difficulty  would 
be  arranged. 

Mr.  Harris  had  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  the  President 
to  the  Emperor,  and  at  length,  after  much  imi)ortunity  and 
more  than  a  year's  delay,  he  obtained  leave  to  visit  Jedo  to 
deliver  it.  Jedo  is  only  eighty  miles  by  land  from  Simoda, 
yet  it  took  several  days  to  make  the  journey.  Mr.  Harris  thus 
describes  it  in  a  private  letter : 

"  My  train  numbered  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  composed  of 
guards,  norriinon-bcarcrs,  cooks,  grooms,  shoe-bearers,  canebearcns,  fan- 
bearers,  r.nd  last,  thouj^^h  not  least,  a  standard-bearer,  and  a  lar«'-e  number 
of  coolies.  I  iiad  permitted  the  Japanese  to  arranjre  and  dress  my  train 
according;  to  their  ideas  of  propriety,  and  what  they  conceived  was  duo  to 
the  representative  of  the  President  of  tlie  United  States.  My  guards,  each 
with  two  swoi-ds  in  tlie  girdle,  and  clad  in  new  silk  drcsses,  as  they  swelled 
antl  strutted  about,  appeared  to  be  *  mightily  uplifted  in  heart,'  while  they 
and  my  bearers  and  grooms  appeared  to  have  *  broken  out*  all  over  their 
bodies  with  '  spread  eagles,'  as  the  back,  breast,  and  sleeves  of  their  dresses 
were  sprinkled  over  with  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  which  were  neatly 
painted  on  them.  I  performed  the  Jounicy  partly  on  hrrseback,  and  partly 
in  a  nonimon,  which  is  the  Japanese  name  for  a  palanquin.  The  Japan- 
ese norrimon  will  compare  with  the  celebrated  iron  cairos  of  Cardinal  Balne, 
of  France,  in  which  the  poor  inmate  could  neither  lie  down  nor  stand  up. 
In  the  norrimon  the  Japanese  kneel  and  place  their  feet  close  together,  and 
then  sit  on  their  heels;  if  they  wish  to  repose  themselves  they  lean  for- 
ward, and  rest  the  chin  on  their  knees,  so  tluit  the  body  and  limbs  form 
three  horizontal  folds  or  piles  —  a  position  that  they  assume  and  keep 
without  annoyance,  from  long  practice,  and  from  the  great  flexibility  of 
their  joints,  but  which  is  almost  unattainable  by  a  white  man,  aud  is  ab- 
solutely unendurable. 

"I  had  a  norrimon  made  for  mc  pcven  feet  loner,  and  in  ft  I  pnt  a  mat- 
tress and  pillows,  which  made  it  as  comfortable  as  the  Indian  palanquin; 
but,  of  all  the  modes  of  travelling,  the  camel,  the  elephant,  oiid  the  pulan- 
qiun  arc  the  most  fatiguing. 
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On  tho  morning  of  Monday,  November  23, 1  started  for  the  long-desired 
goal  of  my  wislies.  Four  lads,  with  small  bamboo  wands,  led  the  way  as 
harbiiigcrs,  and  their  voices  sounded  quite  musical  as  they  san;^  the  Japan- 
ese words  for  *  cleiir  the  way/  *  clear  the  way,'  *  kneel  down,'  *  kneel  down.' 
Next  followed  a  Japanese  officer  on  horseback ;  then  came  a  large  lack- 
ered tablet,  bearing  my  name  and  titles  in  immense  Chinese  characters. 
The  tablet  was  supported  by  two  huge  transparent  lanterns,  which  bore 
similar  inscriptions.  (When  I  halted,  the  tablet  was  placed  in  front  of  my 
quarters,  and  at  night  the  lanterns  were  lighted  and  hung  up  over  the  gate 
of  the  house.)  Next  came  a  stout  fellow,  bearing  the  '  stars  and  stripes,' 
with  four  guards.  I  followed,  either  on  horseback  or  in  my  norrimon,  and 
attended  by  twelve  guards.  Next  came  Mr.  Henskin  (interpreter),  and 
after  him  I  do  not  recollect  how  it  was  arranged,  except  ttiat  the  Vice- 
Govcmor  brought  up  the  rear. 

"  For  the  first  three  days  the  route  was  entangled  among  mountains  and 
deep  ravines  which  compose  the  peninsula  of  Idsu.  The  path  (for  it  could 
not  be  called  a  road)  was  narrow,  and  in  many  places  was  formed  by  cut- 
ting steps  in  the  Fufa  rocks,  and  sometimes  it  ran  over  mountains  four 
thousand  feet  high.  On  the  second  day  I  reached  Ugasima,  and  as  I 
emerged  from  the  gorges  of  Mount  Amagi,  I  had  my  first  view  of '  Fusi 
Tama,'  the  '  Matchless  Mountain.'  The  sight  was  grand  beyond  descrip- 
tion. As  viewed  ftt>m  the  Temple  at  Ugasima,  the  mountain  appears  to 
be  entirely  isolated,  and  shoots  up  in  a  glorious  and  perfect  cone  ten  thou- 
sand feet  high!  It  was  covered  with  snow,  and  in  the  bright  sunlight  it 
glittered  like  fVostcd  silver.  For  the  first  two  nights  I  was  lodged  in  tem- 
ples, which  had  been  fitted  up  for  me  with  new  bath-rooms,  and  other 
appliances  to  contribute  to  my  comfort.  On  the  evening  of  the  thurd  day 
I  arrived  at  Missima,  a  town  on  the  To-ky-do,  or  great  East  Road,  and  from 
thence  to  Jedo  the  road  is  wide  and  good.  On  the  great  roads  of  Japan 
nice  buildings  are  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  princes  when  they 
travel ;  they  are  called  Howjin;  and  it  was  in  them  that  I  had  my  quarters 
for  the  remainder  of  my  journey. 

"  My  first  day's  journey  on  the  To-ky-do  was  over  the  mountain  Hacone, 
which  is  some  four  thousand  and  five  hundred  feet  high. 

**  The  passage  of  Mount  Hacone  was  not  completed  until  after  nightfall ; 
but  I  did  not  regret  Ixsing  belated,  as  it  afforded  me  the  novel  sight  of  my 
train  brilliantly  lighted  by  a  large  number  of  huge  bamboo  torches.  As 
the  train  twisted  and  turned  among  the  descents  of  the  mountain,  it  looked 
like  the  tail  of  a  huge  fiery  dragon.  On  reaching  the  plain  I  was  met  by 
the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Odowara,  and  a  whole  army  of  lanterns,  of  all 
imaginable  sizes  and  colors,  each  being  decorated  with  tho  arms  of  its 
owner,  and  the  whole  forming  an  ensemble  that  was  lively  and  pleasing.  I 
passed  Sunday,  the  29th  of  November,  at  Kawasaki.  From  my  first  arri- 
val in  Japan,  up  to  the  present  day,  I  have  always  refused  to  transact  any 
business  or  to  travel  on  Sunday.  I  soon  got  the  Japanese  to  understand 
my  motive,  and  I  am  sure  it  has  increased  their  respect  for  me. 

A6« 
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*  The  roads  were  nil  repaired,  and  cleanly  swept,  on  the  whole  of  my  route, 
l»cfoitj  I  passetl;  bridijfes  were  put  in  order,  and  many  new  ones  built;  all 
travel  uii  the  road  w:i8  stopped,  80  that  I  did  not  see  thot»e  crowds  of  tniT- 
ellen>,  prieits,  nanx,  etc.,  described  by  Kampfer;  tlie  shops  in  all  the  towns 
and  viila;^  were  dosed  (except  cook-8hop9  and  tea-houses),  and  the  inhab- 
itants, clad  in  their  holiday  clothes,  knelt  on  mats  spread  In  fkt>nt  of  their 
houses;  not  a  sound  was  heard,  nor  a  jresture  indicative  of  curiosity  seen; 
all  was  respectful  silence.  The  people  were  ordered  to  cast  down  their  eyes 
as  I  passed,  as  I  ^'as  too  hij^h  even  to  be  looked  at;  but  this  order  was 
only  partially  ol)eyed,  for  the  dear  dan<|rhter8  of  Eve  would  have  a  peep, 
n»{:nrdless  of  <'otisequences.  The  authorities  of  the  towns  and  Tiiia^^cs  met 
me  at  their  lH>undarie8,  and  saluted  me  by  kneeling  and  '  knockin;^  head;' 
they  then  led  the  way  throujj^h  their  little  jurisdicttons,  and  took  leave  by 
similar  prostrations. 

•*On  Monday,  the  30th  of  November,  I  made  my  entry  into  Jedo.  My 
folio%%*er8  put  on  their  camissimos,  or  drosses  of  ceremony,  decorated  with 
any  quantity  of  ea;;les. 

•*  I  sliould  not  have  kno>vn  when  I  passed  the  line  which  separates  Sina- 
^rnna  from  Jedo,  had  the  spot  not  liecn  f>ointcd  out  to  me,  as  the  liouscs 
lorm  rt  ('ontinuous  street  for  some  miles  Iwfore  you  reach  the  actual  boun- 
dary of  tlio  city.  From  the  jrate  by  wliich  I  entered  the  city  to  my  quar- 
ter* was  about  seven  miles.  The  streets  of  Jedo  are  dividetl  into  sections 
of  one  huiidivil  and  twenty  yards,  I)y  gates  and  palisades  of  strong  timl)er. 
Tl»is  onai>los  the  fwlice  to  isolate  any  i>ortion  of  the  city,  or  any  line  run- 
nin«:throu>rh  it,  and  thus  prevent  ilic  as<eral)lin«j  of  crowds  or  mobs.  When 
we  approached  a  jrate  it  was  opened,  and  as  soon  as  the  rear  had  passed 
thmuirh  it  was  closinl.  The  pites  of  all  the  cross  streets  were  also  kept 
clo'ictl.  I  could  see  immense  crowds  beyond  the  grates,  but  the  people  on 
our  actual  line  of  march  were  those  only  that  occupied  the  buiidin;rs  on 
the  route.  Notwithstandin*;  all  this,  the  number  that  assembled  was  pro- 
digious. The  centre  of  the  way  was  kept  clear,  and  the  crowd  kept  back 
by  roj>es  stretched  alon^?  each  side  of  the  street.  The  assemblage  was 
comiH><e<i  of  men,  women  ami  children,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  —  the 
women  lK*lng  the  larjrer  numlwr,  I  estimated  the  two  lines  of  people  that 
extendetl  alonjr  the  way,  from  my  entrance  into  the  city  to  the  place  pro- 
viiled  for  my  residence,  to  have  been  full  three  hundred  thousand.  Yet  in 
all  this  vast  concourse  I  did  not  hear  a  woi'd,  except  the  constant  cry  of 
the  Iiarl>in«rers,  Sdtu,  sdtu  ! 

*•  You  may  think  it  impossible  that  silence  could  have  been  maintained 
amonn  fo  larjre  a  numlKT  of  women,  but  I  assure  you  it  was  so. 

"The  house  prepared  for  me  was  situated  within  the  fourth  circle  of  the 
cnstlc.  or  aristocratic  portion  of  the  city,  and  lar;;e  enon;ili  to  accommodate 
five  hundnvl  persons,  in  the  Japanese  manner. 

"  On  my  arrival  I  was  warmly  welcomed  by  my  jrood  friend  the  Prince 
of  Sinano.  who  showed  me  the  various  provisions  tliat  had  been  made  for 
my  acc"omraodatlon  and  comfort,  and  which  included  chah*8,  tables,  bed- 
steads, etc.,  none  of  which  -r  the  Japanese. 
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"  The  followinjj  day  the  Prince  of  Tamba  visited  me  in  preat  state.  He 
said  he  came  as  a  'special  embassador'  from  the  Kmpcror  to con^atalate 
mc  on  my  arrival,  and  to  aslc  after  my  health.  After  receiving:  these  com- 
pliments, and  making;  a  saitable  reply,  the  Prince  pointed  to  a  lar^  box, 
which  he  said  was  a  present  to  me  firom  his  Majesty.  I  found  the  box 
contained  five  large  trays  of  bon-bons,  weitching  over  one  hundred  pounds. 

"  I  subsequently  visited  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hotta,  Chief  of  the 
great  Council  of  State  and  Ministei'  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  visit  was  a 
pleasant  one,  and  the  arrangements  for  my  audience  were  completed.  I 
gave  the  Prince  a  copy  of  my  intended  speech  to  the  Emperor,  and  before 
I  left  he  gave  a  copy  of  the  reply  the  Emperor  would  make  to  me.  By 
this  arrangement,  the  speeches  being  both  translated  beforehand,  we 
would  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  presence  of  interpreters  at  the  au- 
dience. On  the  Monday  week  after  my  arrival,  I  set  out  for  the  Palace. 
My  train  blazed  out  in  new  silk  dresses,  and  my  guard  wore  their  breeches 
rolled  up  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  You  must  know  that  the  wearing  of 
breeches  in  Japan  is  a  mark  of  high  rank,  or,  if  worn  by  an  inferior,  that 
ho  is  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  highest  rank.  A  new  flag,  made  of  Jap- 
anese  crape,  was  carried  before  me.  This  flag  is  the  first  foreign  banner 
that  was  ever  carried  through  this  great  city,  and  I  mean  to  preserve  it  as 
a  precious  relic.  The  distance  from  my  residence  to  the  Palace  was  over 
two  miles.  On  arriving  at  the  bridge  over  the  third  moat,  or  ditch,  all  my 
train  leil  their  horses  and  norrimons,  and  proceeded  on  foot.  I  continued 
in  my  norrimon,  and  was  carried  over  three  moats,  and  through  as  many 
fortifle^I  gateways,  up  to  the  gate  of  the  palace  itself.  I  was  received  at  the 
entrance  by  two  chamberlains,  who,  having  '  knocked  head,'  conducted 
me  to  an  apartment  where  I  found  a  chair  for  my  use.  Tea,  bon-bons, 
and  other  refreshments,  were  then  offered  to  me.  A  large  number  of  the 
princes  came  to  bo  presented  to  me.  At  length  I  was  told  the  Emperor 
was  ready  to  receive  me.  I  passed  through  a  large  hall,  in  which  some 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  of  the  high  nobles  of  Japan,  all  dressed  in 
their  court  dresses,  were  kneeling,  and  as  silent  and  as  motionless  as  stat- 
ues ;  and  fh)m  this  hall  I  entered  the  audience-chamber.  At  this  moment 
a  chamberlain  called  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  *  Mcrrican  Embassador,'  and  the 
Prince  of  Sinano  threw  himself  down  and  crawled  along  as  I  walked  in. 
Mr.  Heusken,  my  secretary,  who  carried  the  President's  letter,  halted  at 
the  entrance;  I  advanced  up  the  room,  making  three  bows  as  I  proceeded, 
and  halted  at  the  head  of  two  lines  of  men,  who  were  prostrate  on  theUr 
faces;  those  on  my  right  were  the  five  mcml)er8  of  the  Council  of  State, 
witti  the  Prince  of  Bittsu  at  tbehr  head,  and  those  on  the  left  were  three 
brothers  of  the  Emperor. 

"  His  Majesty  was  seated  on  a  chair  placed  on  a  dais,  elevated  some  three 
feet  al)ove  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  He  was  dressed  in  yellow  silk,  and 
wore  a  black  lackered  cap  that  utterly  defies  description.  After  a  short 
pause,  I  made  my  address  to  him;  and,  after  a  similar  pnu.se,  he  replied 
to  me  in  a  clear  and  pleasant  voice.    When  the  Emperor  had  finished,  Mr. 
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Ileuskcn  hroajxht  the  President's  letter  to  mc.  I  removed  the  silk  rorcr, 
(striped,  red  and  white),  opened  the  box,  and  displayed  the  writinir  to  the 
Print-c  of  Bittsu,  who  now  stood  up.  Then,  elosinj2:  the  box,  I  handed  it 
to  the  Prince,  who  placed  it  on  a  lackered  stand,  prepared  for  the  punx>so. 
Mr.  Ilcusken  havinji;  returned  to  his  place,  and  the  Prince  being  a«^in 
prostrate,  the  Emperor  bowed  to  me,  RmiUn<?  pleasantly  at  the  same  time. 
This  ended  my  audience,  and  I  backed  out  of  the  room,  making  three 
bows  as  I  retired. 

**  The  usual  dress  of  the  Japanese  nobles  is  of  silk ;  but  the  court  dress  is 
made  of  a  coarse  yellow  grass-cloth,  and  for  a  coronet  they  wear  a  black 
lackered  affair  that  looks  like  a  distracted  night-cap.  I  did  not  see  a  8ingle 
gem,  jewel,  or  ornament  of  any  kind,  on  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  or  oa 
those  of  his  courtiers,  who  comprised  the  great  nobility  of  Japan. 

*•  From  the  audience-chamber  I  was  taken  to  another  room,  ■where  I 
found  the  five  great  Councillors  of  State,  who,  having  been  presented  to 
me,  congratulated  me  on  my  audience,  and  expressed  their  wonder  and 
astonishment  at  what  they  called  my  *  greatness  of  heart.'  When  I  asked 
for  an  exphination,  they  said  that  they  were  filled  with  admiration  to  see 
me  stand  erect,  look  the  awful  'Tycoon  *  in  the  faice,  speak  plainly  to  him, 
hear  his  reply  —  and  all  this  without  any  trepidation,  or  any  'quivering 
of  the  muscles  of  the  side.'  I  write  all  this  to  let  you  see  that  the  Japan- 
ese princes  understand  the  use  of  court  compliments.  I  was  then  shown 
a  present  of  fifteen  silken  robes  from  his  Majesty,  and  was  taken  to  a  room 
where  a  banquet,  set  out  on  sixty  trays,  twelve  inches  high,  was  prepared 
for  my  singhj  stomach.  There  was  food  enough  for  one  hundred  hungry 
men! 

"  You  must  know  that  the  dinner-trays  (like  the  breeches)  arc  a  mark  of 
rank  in  Japan;  and  the  rank  indicated  by  the  hei;;ht  of  the  trays,  which 
vary  from  three  to  twelve  inches  in  hei<;ht.  A;;ain,  if  the  trays  are  lack- 
ered, it  diminishes  the  honor  connected  with  the  actual  height  of  the  tray, 
for  it  indicates  that  it  can  b«i  used  on  another  occasion ;  but  if  it  bo  made 
of  unpainted  cypress  wooil,  the  honor  is  complete,  for  it  says,  as  plain  as 
words  can  do,  *  You  are  so  sublime  in  your  rank  that  no  one  can  dare  to 
cat  from  a  tray  that  you  have  used  ! '  My  attention  was  particularly 
called  both  to  the  height  of  the  trays,  and  to  the  flattering  fact  that,  *  by  a 
special  edict,'  they  were  made  of  unvarnished  woo<l.  You  must  know 
that  this  same  dinner  had  been  the  subject  of  grave  discussion,  both  in 
Siiuoda  and  in  Jedo.  They  were  very  anxious  that  I  should  cat  at  the 
palace.  I  replied  that  I  would  do  so  cheerfully,  provided  a  person  or  per- 
sons of  suitable  rank  would  eat  with  me;  but  said  that  self-respect  would 
forbid  my  eatinir  at  a  table  whore  my  host  or  his  repre'««entativo  declined 
to  sit  down.  When  I  had  admired  the  very  neat  arrangement  of  the  ban- 
quet, 1  was  ajrain  askc<l  to  sit  down.  I  then  said,  *Say  to  his  M.ijc»sty 
that  I  tlimik  him  for  his  offered  entertainment.'  At  last  the  whole  atfair 
was  sent  to  my  quarters,  where  I  dititribuicd  it  among  my  Simoda  fol- 
lower. 
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"  After  the  exhibition  of  the  dinner,  I  was  rccondactcd  to  the  room  I  first 
entered,  and,  after  I  had  drank  of  the  celebrated  *  powdered  tea/  I  left, 
bcin;^  conducted  to  tlie  entrance  by  the  two  cliamberlains,  who  knoclted 
head  with  all  the  force  that  was  due  to  one  who  had  '  seen  the  kin{^,  and 
yet  lived.*  By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  state  that  the  old  formula  of  an  audi- 
ence, which  was  *  kneel  down/  *  knock  head,  so  that  the  by-standers  can 
hear  yoar  skull  crack,'  if  it  ever  did  exist  at  the  court  at  Jedo,  was  not 
used  in  my  case.  A  faint  request  was  made  to  me,  at  Simoda,  that  I  would 
kneel,  but  I  told  them  the  request  was  offensive,  and  must  not  be  repeated. 
That  ended  it. 

"  My  return  to  Simoda  was  on  a  steamer  presented  to  the  Japanese  by 
the  Dutch." 

In  April,  1858,  Mr.  Harris  returned  again  to  Jedo,  and  after 
three  months  spent  in  arguing  with  the  Japanese  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  their  policj  of  isolation,  he 
succeeded  in  negotiating  a  new  treaty.  By  this  treaty,  the  port 
of  Kanagawa,  a  suburb  of  Jedo,  was  substituted  for  Simoda  as 
a  place  for  American  trade  and  residence ;  and  in  1860,  Hiogo, 
the  harbor  of  the  most  commercial  city  of  Osaca,  was  also  to 
be  opened  to  them.  American  residents  were  to  enjoy  religious 
freedom,  and  the  privilege  of  direct  trade  with  the  Japanese 
merchants.  The  right  to  have  an  ambassador  resident  at  Jedo 
was  also  included ;  a  position  since  filled  by  Mr.  Harris  himself. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty,  Lord 
Elgin,  British  commissioner  to  China  and  Japan,  arrived  at 
Simoda  with  a  considerable  British  squadron.  Mr.  Harris 
went  on  board  his  ship,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Bay  of 
Jedo.  On  the  26lh  of  August,  a  treaty  was  signed  with  the 
Japanese  by  Lord  Elgin,  on  the  basis  of  the  American  treaty. 
It  contained  the  additional  provision,  —  of  which  we  also  have 
the  benefit  to  render  the  clause  of  our  treaty  giving  us  all  priv- 
ileges bestowed  on  other  nations,  —  that  no  export  duty  should 
be  charged  higher  than  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  no  im- 
port duty  higher  than  twenty  per  cent. ;  certain  articles,  includ- 
ing cotton  and  woollen  goods,  to  be  admitted  at  five  per  cent.  On 
the  9th  of  October,  a  similar  treaty  was  signed  with  Baron 
Gros,  who  had  visited  Jedo  as  French  commissioner.  Similar 
privileges,  it  is  understood,  are  granted  to  the  Dutch  and  Rus- 
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Witli  tke  ngning  of  tbew  treatieB  tke  Jiquen  aodioriliei 
maj  be  considered  as  haTiiig  jidded  dm  point  of  the  lo- 
establuhment  of  foreigii  mteroonne.  Bat  a  great  diflfarenee 
of  opinkmy  as  to  this  poliejr,  is  midenlood  stiH  to  exist  amoog 
the  nobles  and  princes  of  the  empire;  and  it  is  not  impossiUe 
that  these  conoessions  to  foragners  maj  lead  to  internal  com- 
motions. 

B J  one  of  the  articles  of  this  new  treaty,  negotiated  bj  Mr. 
Harris,  the  Japanese  agreed  to  send  an  embassj  to  Washington, 
as  bearers  of  the  Emperor^s  ratification.  The  fblfifanent  of  this 
promise  was  for  soom  time  delayed,  partly,  perhaps,  by  reason 
of  the  caution  and  slowness  chuacteristie  of  Japanese  poii^, 
but  principally,  it  is  supposed,  on  aeooont  of  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  a  large  party  of  the  princes  and  nobles  to  the  new 
scheme  of  foreign  intercourse.  At  length,  however,  on  the 
27th  of  February,  1860,  the  ambassadors,  three  in  number, 
with  a  suite  of  seventy-three  persons,  embarked  on  board  the 
United  States  steamer,  the  Powhattan,  the  American  govern- 
ment having  undertaken  to  convey  them  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  carry  them  back  again.  The  Candlnamarrah,  a  war 
steamer  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  built  for  the  Japanese 
by  the  Dutch,  and  manned  with  a  Japanese  crew  of  seventj 
men,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the  14th  of  March,  after  a 
passage  of  forty  days  from  the  Bay  of  Jedo,  to  give  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  ambassadors.  The  Powhattan,  after  touch- 
ing at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  reached  Panama  on  the  25th  of 
April.  The  ambassadors,  with  their  attendants,  were  imme- 
diately conveyed  on  the  railroad  to  Aspinwall,  where,  the  next 
day,  they  embarked  on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer  Roanoke, 
lying  there  to  receive  them.  The  Roanoke  sailed  for  New 
York,  but  on  arriving  at  Sandy  Hook  she  was  ordered  to  Nor> 
folk,  it  having  been  determined  that  the  embassy  should  be 
first  received  at  Washington.  At  Norfolk  the  Japanese  were 
transferred  to  the  steamer  Philadelphia.  They  reached  Wash- 
ington on  the  14th  of  Maj,  disembarked  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
and  were  then  conveyed  to  quarters  which  had  been  provided 
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for  them  at  Willard's  Hotel.  To  protect  them  against  imposi- 
tion, and  to  provide  for  their  comfort  and  security,  three  navj 
officers  who  had  visited  Japan  were  appointed  to  tlie  general 
oversight  of  the  embassy  while  it  remained  in  this  country. 
On  ihe  14th  they  visited  Gieneral  Cass,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  on  the  next  day  had  a  formal  audience  from  the  President. 
Though  received  as  ministers  plenipotentiary,  their  powers  ap- 
peared to  be  limited  to  an  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty,  and  to  obtaining  information  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
Japanese  and  foreign  coins,  —  a  point  which  still  remained  un- 
settled in  Japan,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  foreign  residents. 

The  Japanese  remained  in  Washington  till  the  8th  of  June, 
spending  their  time  in  visits  to  the  various  public  buildings,  and 
a  good  deal  of  it  in  shopping,  for  which  many  of  them  seemed 
to  have  a  great  fancy.  Afler  passing  through  Baltimore,  where 
they  remained  one  uight  only,  they  spent  a  week  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  Mint  and  its  processes  were  special  objects  of 
interest.  From  Philadelphia  they  went  on  to  New  York, 
where  they  were  received  at  the  Battery  by  an  escort  of  &ve 
or  six  thousand  men  of  the  New  York  militia,  and  conveyed 
through  an  immense  crowd  to  the  quarters  which  had  been 
provided  for  them  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel.  Here  they  re- 
mained for  two  weeks,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  embarked  on 
board  the  United  States  steam  frigate  Niagara,  to  return  to 
Japan  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  thus  the  first  of  their 
nation  to  make  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

Tlie  time  of  their  stay  in  this  countiy  was  limited,  by  express 
orders  brought  with  them  from  Japan,  and  they  declined  the 
numerous  invitations  which  they  received  to  visit  other  cities, 
and  also  an  excursion  which  the  government  had  planned  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  short  time  they  had  to  spend  was 
no  doubt  more  advantagPOu^ly  employed  by  restricting  their 
observations  to  two  or  three  places.  Of  the  seventy-six  persons, 
of  which  the  embassy  and  its  suite  were  composed,  forty-six 
filled  the  position  of  attendants  or  servants  to  the  remaining 
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twenty,  thoagh  some  of  them,  directlj  attadied  to  the  persons 
of  the  three  ambassadors,  were  far  above  the  rank  of  ordinary 
menials.  The  three  ambassadors,  though  they  bore  the  titk 
of  princes,  were  understood  not  to  belong  to  the  small  class  of 
hereditary  nobles,  but  to  owe  their,  titles  to  the  positions  which 
they  hold  in  the  Emperor's  service.  Among  the  seventeen 
persons  next  in  rank  to  the  ambassadors  were  a  treasurer,  hav- 
ing  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  embassy,  -*  though,  except 
as  to  such  purchases  as  they  made,  this  office  was  a  sinecure; 
a  marshal,  so  to  speak,  charged  with  the  oversight  and  govern- 
ment of  the  servants;  several  secretaries,  interpreters,  and 
doctors,  and  others  who  might  be  called  attaches.  There  was 
no  priest  or  chaplain,  nor  any  appearance  of  any  formal  wor- 
ship. The  three  ambassadors  affected  a  good  deal  of  reserve ; 
the  others  were  inclined  to  sociability ;  but  their  ignorance  of 
the  language,  and  the  necessity  that  oil  communications  should 
undergo  a  double  interpretation  from  English  into  Dutch,  and 
then  into  Japanese,  or  vice  versoy  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
communication  of  ideas. 

In  New  York,  besides  their  visits  to  public  places  and  insti- 
tutions, the  more  curious  of  the  Japanese  were  taken  to  visit  a 
number  of  large  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  in  several  of 
which  they  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  interest.  They  made  a 
good  many  purchases,  and  received  a  great  many  presents,  the 
manufacturers  of  various  articles  hoping  in  this  way  to  open  a 
market  for  their  wares  in  Japan. 

Though  a  good  deal  pressed  upon  at  times  by  over-curious 
crowds,  tlieir  reception  was  everywhere  of  the  most  kindly 
character,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  leave  upon  them  a  strong  im- 
pression of  American  good-will. 

Since  the  negotiation  of  the  recent  treaties,  a  number  of 
American  and  Englishmen,  agents  of  mercantile  houses,  have 
established  themselves  at  the  open  ports.  A  few  cargoes  of 
Japanese  products  have  been  shipped,  but  the  trade  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  carried  remains 
very  problematical. 
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Note  A. 

TBI  JAPAjnSB   LANaUAQB  AND  UTERATURB. 

Tm  Japanese  language  has  been  often  represented  as  a  dialect  of  th€ 
Chinese,  or,  at  least,  as  very  closely  related  to  it  This  opinion,  though 
totally  unfounded,  originated  in  the  fiiots  that  not  only  the  Chinese  written 
character  is  understood  and  extensively  used  in  Japan,  but  that  the  Chinese 
spoken  tongue,  with  a  peculiar  Japanese  pronunciation,  consisting  princi- 
pally in  the  suppression  of  nasals,  and  the  softening  of  some  consonants,  is 
in  general  use  as  a  learned  language,  holding  very  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  vernacular  that  Latin  did  two  or  three  centuries  ago  to  the  vulgar 
tongues  of  the  different  European  nations. 

The  Japanese,  however,  have  both  a  spoken  and  a  written  language  of 
their  own,  totally  distinct  from  every  other  known  language,  polysyllabic, 
and  differing  much  more  from  the  Chinese  than  any  European  tongue  does 
from  the  Latin.  There  are  thus  in  Japan  not  only  two  written,  but  two 
spoken  languages,  and  in  the  words  and  phrases  reported  by  travellers  in 
that  country  as  Japanese  there  is  a  complete  confusion  of  these  two  tongues. 
The  same  thing,  indeed,  is  not  uncommon  with  the  Japanese  themselves, 
who  often  employ  Chinese  and  Japanese  terms  indifferently,  though  there  are 
lases  in  which  usage  requires  the  one,  in  exclusion  of  the  other. 

For  a  long  time  the  Japanese,  it  is  probable,  had  no  writing,  except  the 

vhinese  characters.     Books  in  these  characters,  many  of  them  imported  fix>m 

China,  and  others  printed  in  Japan,  still  abound  there  ;  but  these  cannot 

iroperly  be  considered  as  expressions  of  the  Japanese  language.    Those  who 

'^re  able  to  read  these,  understand  the  spoken  as  well  as  the  written  Chinese, 

jr^  if  there  is  any  exception  to  this,  in  such  cases  the  Chinese  characters 

standing  for  Ideas  (or,  more  correctly,  for  words  expressing  ideas)  will  be 

read  into  Japanese  by  one  who  knows  their  significance,  though   not  the 

Chinese  seunds  to  which  they  correspond,  just  as  a  Frenchman,  ignorant  of 

Arftbio,  will  read  into  French  a  table  of  logarithms  expressed  in  Arab'c  figures^ 

IT  M  an  Englishman  who  can  read  French,  though  ignorant  of  its  pronuntt!- 
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ation,  will  understand  it,  and  eren  read  it  into  English,  though  if  md  tc 
him  by  a  Frenchman  it  would  be  totally  unintelligible.  This  prooeas  of 
reading  Chinese  characters  into  Japanese  is  greatly  fiioilitated  by  the  Iket 
that,  though  completely  diflferent  in  its  words  from  th»  Chinese,  tht 
Japanese  language,  in  general,  fi>llows,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Mongol  and 
Mandchu,  and  many  other  tongues  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  same  inverse  order 
of  oonstruction,  placing  the  attribute  befbre  tho  subject,  the  adjectire  before 
the  substantive,  the  adverb  befbre  the  verb,  the  accessory  before  the  prinei- 
pal,  the  modifying  expression  before  the  expression  modified,  &c. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  difficulty  in  representing  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage by  these  Chinese  characters,  because  Japanese  words  have  many  in- 
flections which  are  unknown  in  Chinese,  and  for  which  the  Chinese  writing 
has  no  qrmboL 

The  missionary  monies  who  transported  from  India  to  China,  and  fron 
China  to  Japan,  the  Buddhist  system  of  religion,  carried  with  them,  also, 
the  Sanscrit  language  and  the  Dewanagari  or  Sanscrit  alphabet,  and  it  w«i 
probalily  to  thein  that  the  Jnpanesc  were  indebted,  if  not  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Chinese  writing,  at  leayt  fur  the  pyllabary  with  which  the  vemaculir 
language  is  written.  This  sylliibary  in  liiiiite<l  to  forty-seven  characters,  tl  e 
precise  number  of  the  S  insurit  letters,  though  the  number  of  pylliibic  souno* 
representeti  is  increased  to  a  hundixnl  and  forty-four  by  the  use  of  three  ad* 
ditionnl  signs,  to  be  presently  described. 

The  syllabic  sounds  expressed  by  these  forty-seven  signs,  arranged  in  per- 
pendicular columns,  according  to  the  Jap:inese  method  (except  that  the 
Japanese  begin  at  the  right),  are  twice  given  below;  first,  according  to 
Kl.iproth  ;  9cc<ind,  ncconiiug  to  Siebold.  The  discrepancies  will  be  explained 
by  the  remark  of  Sicl)old,  that  the  found  which  he  indicates  by  /  is,  in  Cict, 
a  sound  between  /  and  r,  inclining  in  some  provinces  more  to  the  /,  in  others, 
as,  for  instance,  at  Jedo,  more  to  r.  The  same  is  the  ca8e  also  with  the 
letters  h  and/.  The  y  in  Klaproth*s  column  indicates  and  better  represents 
to  an  English  eye  tho  Mime  sound  with  they  in  Siebold's.  The  vowel  sounds 
are  thoHe  respectively  of  France  nnd  Germany.  The  ou  and  u  indicate  the 
same  sound  as  that  of  our  English  u.  The  t  represents  our  English  e;  the 
€  our  English  a  in  fate  ;  the  a  our  English  a  in  far. 
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sa 
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mo 

mo 
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ka 
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ma  ma 

ki 

ki 

se 

se 

to  to 

yo 

• 

JO 

mou  mu 

ke    ke 

you  ju 

sou 

sa 

tsi  tsi 

ta 

U 

ou    u 

fou  fu 

me 

me 

The  syllables  ka,  ki,  ku,  ke,  ko,  are  occ:isionally  softened  into  ga,  gi, 
gQi  gCt  SO :  sa,  si,  su,  se,  so,  into  za,  si,  zu,  se,  zo  ;  ta,  tsi,  tsu,  te, 
And  to,  into  da,  dsi,  dsn,  du,  do,  which  change  is  indicated  by  a  mark,  or 
•ooenty  affizeil  to  the  characters  that  represent  them.    A  timilar  chan|[« 
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Cespeoialljr  in  foreign  wonls)  of  ha,  hi,  bu,  be,  ho  (written  by  Remnsat  fa,  fi 
fe,  fo,  fu),  sumetimes  into  the  softer  suundv,  ba,  be,  bi,  bu,  bo,  and  some- 
times  into  the  harder  sounds,  pa,  pi,  pu,  pe,  po,  is  indicated  by  another 
mark.  In  writing  foreign  words,  especially  fn»m  the  Chinese,  an  additional 
character,  indicating  n  or  m  final,  is  also  employed,  which  sound  seems, 
however,  to  be  much  oftener  introduced  into  the  spoken  than  the  written 
language.  Just  as  we  say  ABC,  this  coliectiou  of  syllables  is  called,  from 
the  first  three,  the  i-ro-fii,  or  i-ro-ba. 

Generally,  in  composition,  the  syllables  retain  their  full  sound  ;  but  often 
the  vowel  part  is  contracted,  or  elided,  especially  at  the  cluee  of  a  wcrd. 
Thus,  all  syllables,  ending  in  i,  followed,  in  composition,  by  syllables  begin- 
ning irithy  (otherwise  ^'),  lose  the  final  t;  tsi-ya  being  pronounced  ts*ya ; 
ni-yo,  n*o,  &c.  Mi-sa  is  sounded  mis* ;  mit-si,  mits* ;  fu-tsu,  futs* ;  roa> 
tsu,  mats*  ;  ku-wa-u,  k*u  ;  ko-ko-ju,  kok'f ' ;-  fi-ya-ka,  fyak'  ;  si-ya-tsu, 
8*yats\  The  sylkble  tsu  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  loses  its  own  sound 
and  takes  that  of  the  syllable;  that  follows;  thus,  i-tsu-ki  becomes  ikki 
i-tsu-Hii,  issi,  &c.  Where  the  final  u  sound  is  elided,  the  antecedent  conso 
nant  sound  is,  as  it  were,  reduplicated,  especially  in  the  infinitive  of  verbs 
of  which  the  termination  is  always  in  «  ;  or  if  that  preceding  consonant  be 
kf  an/  sound  is  added  to  it ;  thus,  i-do-Fu  becomes  idorr*  ;  ma>ku,  makf '  ; 
to-bu,  tobb*,  to  indicate  which  reduplication  a  fourth  sign  is  employed. 

As  the  Japanese  language  is  made  up  so  largely  of  vowels,  it  ought  to  be 
musical,  and,  as  it  is  composed  of  so  limited  a  number  of  syllables,  it  might 
be  supposed  to  be  easy  to  represent  the  sound  of  Japanese  words  by  Euro- 
pean letters.  But,  in  doing  this,  every  writer,  from  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
downward,  has  been  inconsistent,  not  only  with  others,  but  with  himself. 
In  addition  to  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  elisions,  there  is  another  in 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Japanese  sounds.* 

To  represent  the  forty-seven  syllables,  of  which,  with  the  variations  above 
stated,  their  language  is  composed,  the  Japanese  appear  first  to  have  em- 
ployed a  like  number  of  perfect  Chinese  characters,  chosen  sometimes,  per- 
haps, with  reference  to  their  sound  in  Chinese,  but  in  some  cases,  at  least, 
with  reference  to  the  sound  of  the  corresponding  Japanese  word     Thus,  for 

*  "  The  Japanese  pronunciation,"  lays  Ooloirnin,  —  irho  iraa  in  the  constant  habit  of  hearing 
ft  for  two  years,  during  which  he  acquired  a  good  Icnovrledge  of  the  language  spoken,  though 
not  allowed  to  learn  to  read  it,  —  **  is  excessively  diflBcult  for  us  Europeans.  There  are  sylia- 
bles  which  are  not  pronouncnl  lilce  te  or  de^  but  something  between  them,  which  we  are 
quite  unable  to  produce.  In  the  same  manner,  there  are  middle  sounds,  between  be  and/e, 
jite  and  iche^  ge  nnd  cAe,  cAe  and  «e.  No  European  would  succeed  in  pronouncing  the 
Japanese  word  for  fire.  I  liave  studied  it  for  two  years,  but  in  vain  }  when  pronounoetl  by 
the  Japanese,  it  seemed  to  sound  like^,  ehi^  pgi^  fai^  pronounced  through  the  teeth  ;  but, 
however  w«  tamed  and  twisted  our  moutlis  about,  the  Japanese  persisted  in  their  *  not 
right ;  *  and  such  words  are  very  numerous  in  the  Japanese  language.'*  Siebold  says  that 
the  spoken  dialects  of  different  provinces  vary  greatly.  The  attempts  of  Europeans  to  repre- 
sent Japanese  words,  often  produce  words  which,  on  paper,  have  very  little  resembUiice. 
Who  wookl  suppose  that  Oxu  and  Mouts  were  different  attempts  to  represent  the  same 
word-- ths  osoM  of  tbe  north-eartemmost  and  largest  province  of  Japan  ? 
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instance,  the  syllable  mi  meaning  female,  the  Chineee  symbol  for  female  mi 
employed  to  represent  that  sound. 

To  this  syllabary  appears  to  have  succeeded  another,  in  which  the  Chinos 
characters  employed  are  considerably  contracted.     In  a  third,  that  in  ordi- 
nary use,  called  /Ttra-Arana,  or  Fira-^kana,  easy,  or  woman*8  writing,  the 
Chinese  form  of  the  symbols  has  quite  disappeared.     The  fourth,  called 
Kata  kana^  is  very  ea^y,  distinct,  and  compact     Fifteen  of  the  symbols  are 
Chinese  characters  still  in  use,  among  the  simplest  which  the  Chinese  writ- 
ing affords.     The  others  are  parts  of  characters  arbitrarily  taken.     The  Jap* 
anese,  who  call  this  **  man*s  writing,'*  have  an  idea  that  it  is  the  oldest  of 
their  syllabary  metho<ls  ;  but  had  it  been  so,  the  other  never  would  have  come 
into  use  ;  it  is  evidently  the  most  recent  of  the  whole  —  a  kind  of  short- 
hand —  and  is  principally  used  for  notes  and  comments.   Placed  under  above, 
or  side  by  side,  the  Chinese  characters,  with  which  all  Japanese  books  abound, 
these    Kata-kana    syllables    indicate    the    corresponding    Japanese    word, 
the    inflections    which,   though    numerous   in    Japanese,  are   wanting    in 
Chinese,  or,  in  the  case  of  proper  names,  their  pronunciation.     No  Ixioks 
are   printe<l  in  it  exclusively.     Japanese  Ixxiks,  for  common  use,  present^ 
indeed,  a  strange  intermixture  of  the  cursive,  scrambling  ITala-kana^  in 
which  each  syll.iMe  has  quite  a  number  of  representations,  with  Chinese 
XJharncters  more  or  less  numerous,  which  may  or  may  not  be  explaine*!  by  an 
added   parap!ira*»e  in  Kata-kana  ;  and  which,  when  once  so  explained,  are 
often  repeatctl  without  any  explanation.     Thus,  the  printing  of  a  short  Jap- 
anese novel,  accomplished  at  Vienna,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  Pfix- 
maier  —  the  first  book  in  the  Japanese  character  ever  printed  in  Europe  — 
required  a  fimnt  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  types  for  the  Japanese  syl- 
labary, besides  two  liundred  and  twenty-seven  more  lor  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters introduced  into  it. 

The  higher  the  pretensions  of  a  Japanese  writer  the  more  Chinese  he  inter 
mingles.     Hence,  to  re^id  Japanese  books,  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  is  abac 
lutely  necessary  ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  Chinese  scholars,  like  Remu 
sat,  without  knowing  Japanese,  or,  like  Klaproth,  by  knowing  a  little  of  it, 
may  be  able  to  get  at  le:ist  some  general  idea  of  a  Japanese  book,  especially 
if  it  be  a  very  learned  one.     This,  however,  is  a  precarious  resource  ;  for 
the  Japanese  not  only  sometimes  use  the  Chinese  characters  in  peculiar 
senses,  they  have  varied  their  forms,  and  have  even  introduced  some  new 
ones  of  their  own. 

This  mixed  sort  of  writing  seems  to  be  easily  enough  mastered  by  the  Jap 
anese  themselves,  among  whom  book-printing  from  wooden  plates,  and  the 
art  of  reading,  have  been  common  from  our  earliest  knowledge  of  them.  But 
it  puts  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  learners  from  abroad,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  suspect  that  it  had  been  invented  by  the 
devil  himself,  on  purpose  to  impede  the  sprejxd  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  to  its  Chinese  clement  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  such  knowl- 
edge as  we  have  yet  obtained  of  the  literature  of  Japan.    Though  m  long 
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written  and  printed,  and  abounding  in  books,  and  once  familiariy  spoken 
and  read  by  a  considerable  number  of  Europetin?,  and  tliuugh  a  considerable 
number  of  books  in  it  exist  in  European  libraries,  yet  scarcely  two  or  three 
European  scholars  are  to  be  found  who  make  any  pretensions  to  be  able  to 
read  Japanese,  notwithstanding  that,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  there  haTe 
not  been  wanting  European  helps  to  its  acquisition. 

Four  Japanese  grammars  have  been  published  by  missionaries  ;  that  of 
Alvarex,  in  Latin  and  Japanese  {De  instilulione  Grammaiica  libri  Hi.,  cum 
Versione  Japonia),  printed  at  Amaousa  in  15U8  ;  that  of  Rodriguez,  in 
Portuguese  {^rte  du  Lingua  de  Japan),  printed  at  Nagasaki  in  1604  ;  that 
of  ColUido,  in  Latin  {Art  Orammatica  Japonicm  Lingum),  at  Rome,  1682  ; 
and  that  of  Ojangusen,  in  Spanish  {Arte  du  la  Lingua  Japonica),  printed 
at  Mexico  in  1738,  its  author,  who  was  a  Franciscan  friar,  having  ended  his 
days  there,  after  having  been  a  missionary  in  Cochin-China,  and  superin- 
tendent of  two  convents  in  the  Philippines,  where  it  would  appear  that  some 
knowledge  of  the  Japanese  was  long  preserved. 

All  these  grammars,  composed  nvther  with  a  view  to  Japanese  as  spoken 
than  as  written,  represent  the  sounds  in  Roman  letters,  and  attempt  to  apply 
grammatical  ideas  and  forms  derived  from  the  Qreek  and  Latin  to  a  language 
of  a  totally  different  structure,  thus  very  superfluously  complicating  and  ob- 
scuring a  subject  difficult  enough  in  itseld  These  books  are  also  exceedingly 
rare,  except  that  of  ColUulo,  which  is  both  the  shortest  and  the  worst  Rod- 
riguez prepared  at  Macao,  in  162'0,  an  abridgment  of  his  grammar,  which 
remained,  however,  in  manuscript  till  1825,  when,  with  some  omissions,  it  was 
printed  by  the  Asiatic  Society,  at  Paris,  in  a  French  version,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  M.  Abel  Remusat,  the  distinguished  Chinese  scholar;  to  which,  the 
next  year,  was  added  a  supplement,  by  Baron  Q.  de  Humbolt,  containing  an 
account  of  the  grammar  of  Oyangusen,  and  some  observations  on  his  points 
of  agreement  and  dis^igreement,  with  Rodriguez,  and  on  the  Japanese 
language  generally.  Siebold  has  also  published  in  Latin,  in  the  transtvctions 
of  the  Dutch  Academy  at  Batavia,  in  1826,  an  Epitome  of  the  Japanese  lan^ 
gUiige  {Epitome  Linguee  Japonicm),  and,  more  recently,  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  Japanese  books  {hagoge  in  Biblothecum  Japonicuin  et  ttudium 
Librarum  Japonicum), 

Of  dictionaries,  or  vocabularies,  there  are  one  in  Latin,  Portuguese  and 
Japanese,  a  thick  quarto  of  near  a  thousand  pages,  Amacusa,  15U5  ;  a  vocab- 
ulary in  Japanese  and  Portuguese,  Nagasaki,  1000  ;  one  in  Spanish  (  VbccUt* 
ulario  de  Japon),  Manilla,  1080  ;  all  these  exceedingly  rare ;  Callado's 
Thesaurus,  a  small  Latm  vocabuUvry,  Rome,  1682 ;  and  Medhurst's  Eng- 
lish and  Japanese  vocabulary,  B«itavia,  1880,  8vo,  pp.  814,  containing  about 
seven  thousand  Japtinese  words,  compiled  by  the  help  of  Chinese-JapiUiese 
and  Japtvnese-Dutch  dictionaries,  printed  in  Japan.  S!elM)ld's  Thesaurus 
(Wa  Kan  Won  Si-ki  Sio-gen  Ziako,  Tubsaubus  Linoua  Japonicc  teu 
illustratio  omnium,  qua  libris  recepttx  sunt  verborum  ac  dielionum  Lo^ 
9U*ltB  tan  Japonica  quam  Sineneit)  is  but  a  mere  trauaksript  of  a  Chinese* 
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Japanese  work,  conUining  a  little  more  than  twenty  thousand  words«  witi 
expUnAtions  chiefly  in  Chinese,  and  an  arrangement  according  to  subjects, 
which  renders  it,  a?  a  dictionary,  almost  useless.  A  dictionary,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  much  more  complete,  as  well  as  useful,  is  now  hi  the  course  of 
publication  at  Vienna,  by  Pfizmaier,  already  mentioned. 

The  Japanese  have  learned  men  far  better  acquainted  with  the  languages 
of  Europe,  Russian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  especially  Uutch, 
than  Europeans  are  with  the  Japanese.  In  fkct,  the  Dutch  may  be  said  to 
have,  in  some  respects,  of  late  years,  taken  rank  of  the  Chinese,  as  the 
learned  language  of  Japan;  and  to  fiu;ilitate  the  study  of  it,  at  least  one  Urge 
Dutch-Japanese  Dictionary  has  been  published  there. 

The  nouns  in  the  Japanese  language  have  no  discrimination  of  gender  or 
number,  though  sometimes  for  the  plural  the  word  is  repeated.  To  dis- 
tinguish the  gender  of  animals,  the  words  male  and  female  are  added  to 
them,  as  ujo^nou,  male  dog,  me-tnov,  female  dog.  The  cases  are  indicated 
by  particles  suffixed.*  The  adjectives  (like  ours)  have  neither  gender  nor 
number,  and  are  always  placed  before  the  noun  they  qualify.  The  personal 
pronuuns  have  no  distinction  of  gender,  nor  are  there  any  relative  pronouns. 
The  prepositions,  instead  of  going  before,  come  after  the  cases  they  govern. 
The  present  indicative  and  the  infinitive  of  verbs  are  the  same,  and  end 
always  in  u.  The  perfect  indicative  is  formed  by  changing  the  u  into  t,  and 
adding  /a,  as  kaku,  kakila  ;  the  future  by  changing  the  u  into  o,  and  adding 
II,  as  kokut  kokott.  The  imperative  is  formed  by  changing  the  final  u  into  *, 
as  AoA*w,  koke.  There  are  no  changes  for  number  or  person.  The  tenses  of 
the  conjunctive  mood  and  all  the  other  modifications  of  the  verb  are  formed 
by  nouns  of  action,  with  an  indication  of  time,  which  may  be  compared  to 
Latin  gerunds,  and  which  are  construed  with  particles,  as  in  Mandchu  and 
Mongol.  There  is  also  a  separate  form  of  conjugation  when  the  verb  is 
used  negatively. 

Both  verbs,  nouns  and  pronouns,  undergo  certain  modifications  indic- 
ative of  humility  on  the  one  part,  and  superiority  on  the  other,  by  reason  of 
the  relative  runk  of  the  p  iiiy  speaking  and  the  party  sjwken  to.  "  To  express 
honor,  or  to  indicate  humility,**  says  Rodriguez  in  his  grammar,  "  two  wirts 
of  particles  are  used  ;  one  kind  attichcd  to  tl>e  name  it  is  wished  to  honor 
or  humilitate,  and  the  other  to  honorific  or  humiliating  words.  There  are  also 
words  which,  without  any  particle  annexed,  express  rt-spect  or  humility.  In 
speaking  with  any  person,  a  certain  degree  of  honor  or  respect  ought  always 
to  be  expressed  proportioned  to  that  person's  rsmk,  except,  indeed,  in  speak- 
ing to  one's  son,  or  servant,  or  to  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  Even  the 
absent  mu«<t  always  be  spoken  of  in  the  terms  appropriate  to  their  nmk.  In 
S|M?aking  of  two  or  more  persons,  both  of  consideration,  but  of  «  horn  one  fir 

•  Thu<»,  f'»r  th**  nominative  we  have^f/o,  or  the  man  ;  or,  Boniet«mes,  Jito-gn^  or  J tc-iui 
(ihf  pHrticl-  s  ya  aiul  ha  Uinj:  fre<|Ufnlly  preftxe*!  to  the  nominative,  with  the  fo  c«*,  as  R'jd 
ri^aez  wyi,  ul  iht-  dctinitc  article  in  the  case  of  Aa),^/o-no,  of  the  rnan,^7o-nt,  %>  the  oian. 
ftO'TOy  or  Jito-wa^  man  in  the  accusative  or  Directive  ease  j  Jito-yori^  or  JiU  <kara,  witt 
toe  man. 
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pawei  the  other  in  dignity,  —  as  when  Jesus  Christ  and  John  the  B.iptist, 
or  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are  spok  n  of  in  the  same  sentence, —  there  uiUKt  lif 
added  to  the  names  of  the  persons  of  le8<«r  rank  both  a  honorifio  particle  to 
mark  the  speaker's  respect  for  them,  and  at  the  same  time  a  particle  of 
humility  to  indicitte  their  inferiority  to  the  other.  In  speaking  of  one*s  self 
it  is  usual  to  employ  a  particle  of  humility,  except,  indeed,  in  familiar  and 
domestic  conversation,  in  which  simple  or  neutral  words  are  used.**  This 
peculiarity  of  their  diction,  no  doubt,  has  an  intimate  connection  with  that 
scrupulous  politeness  for  which  the  Japanese  are  distinguished,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  source  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  missionary  grammars  as  to  the  per- 
8on:il  pronouns. 

Rodiriguez,  in  his  grammar,  enumerates  the  following  Japanese  writings : 
1.  Ula  and  Renga^  poems.  2.  Mai,  historical  incident*,  theatrically  repre- 
sented, with  musical  accompaniments.  8.  Soii,  histories  and  lives  of  their 
great  personages  (also  intended,  apparently,  to  be  sung).  4.  Sagheo,  lives 
of  saints.  5.  Monogatari,  histories,  entertaining  and  instructive  narratives, 
in  prose.  6.  Tat/'eAt,  history  written  in  a  graver  style.  7.  Laws  and 
customs. 

Of  the  Monogatari,  above-mentioned,  we  may  obtain  some  notion  from  a 
brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  three  of  them,  mentioned  in  the  treatise  on 
marriage  ceremonies,  of  which  Titsingh  has  given  a  translation,  as  proper 
to  furm  part  of  the  woman^s  marriage  outfit.  These  ai-e,  Ixe  Monogatari, 
*'  by  lie,  a  female  attendsint  of  one  of  the  wives  of  the  Dairi,  showing  how  a 
certain  Mari  Firu  had  lived  in  adultery  with  Nisio-no  Kisaki,  one  of  the 
wives  of  the  Dairi,  which,  to  his  indelible  disgrace,  was  publi8he<l  in 
a  great  number  of  books  ;"  0«^nsi  Monogatari,  or  **  History  of  Gensi-no- 
Kami,  a  kinsman  of  one  of  the  Dairies,  containing  an  account  of  his  adven- 
tures in  several  countries ;  '*  and  Jeigawa  Monogatari,  **  History  of  a 
Spendthrift,  from  which  may  be  drawn  useful  moral  precepts  of  economy." 
Rodiriguez,  who  mentions  also  the  two  first  of  the  above,  specifies,  as 
among  the  best  of  these  writings,  the  Feike  Monogatari,  the  story  of  the  civil 
wars  between  the  families  of  Fieke  and  Qund^i,  and  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Sioguns  of  the  family  of  Feike,  —  an  event  which  fills  a  great  place  in  Jap- 
anese legendary  history.  This  latter  work  is  also  mentioned  by  Kampfer,  as 
is  also  the  Osaca  Monogatari  (of  which  he  brought  home  with  him  both  the 
original  and  a  translation),  giving  an  account  of  the  civil  war  which  followed 
the  death  of  Taiko-Sama,  and  the  elevation  of  Jesi-Jas  to  the  supreme  power. 

In  this  class  of  Monogatari  must  also  be  placed  *'  The  Forms  of  the  Pass- 
ing World ;  in  Six  Folding  Screens,'*  translated  by  Dr.  Pfizmaier,  and  of 
which  an  analysis  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society^ 
vol.  II. 

Of  their  histories  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  Alpon  odai  itsi  ran,  of  which, 
as  translated  by  the  labor  of  Titsingh  and  KUproth,  an  account  is  given  in 
p.  428  of  the  text 

The  Uta  consist  of  difctiohes  oomplvte  and  perfect  in  themselfes.    Thf 
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first  Terse  is  composed  ot  three  feet,  of  which  the  first  and  last  hare  fire  ^ 
lables,  and  the  middle  one  seven  syllables.  The  second  verse  oonsi»£3  of  tvo 
feet  of  seven  sylUbles  each.  It  is  a  great  beauty  for  these  distiches  co  besr 
a  double  signification.  Rodriguez  gives  the  following  specimen,  supposed  to 
be  the  utterance  of  a  mother  weeping  fur  her  children  : 

**  Wakete  fkiku,  kaye  kosa  ukere,  (kna  tomonl 
Tnrade  kooo  fiiwa,  nado  no  karuroo  ** 

Kaye  signifies  death  and  wind,  ko,  tree  and  son,  and  faica  mother  and  leaH 
Take  the  first  senses  of  these  words  and  the  distich  will  signify,  **  O  cmd 
wind,  which,  spending  thy  breath  only  on  my  roses,  has  uprooted  them,  yet 
has  left  the  leaves  on  the  trees  !  "  Take  the  other  senses,  and  the  meAuing 
is,  **  0  cruel  death,  which  has  struck  down  my  son,  while  it  has  spared  his 
wretched  mother  !  ** 

The  poems  called  renga,  composed  in  Chinese  only,  may  extend  to  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  verses,  each  verse  dependent  (as  the  name  renga  inpfiee) 
upon  that  which  immediately  precedes  it,  or  at  least  upon  some  word  in  it. 
These  poems  are  all  didactic  ;  they  have  no  narrative  poems  ;  llodriguez 
mentions,  however,  that  the  popular  prose  observes  a  certain  rhythm  which 
renders  it  very  harmonious,  and  this  corresponds  with  what  Golownin 
states  of  their  chant-like  manner  of  reading. 


Note  B. 
japanese  names. 

The  following  curious  statements  on  this  subject  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
Rodriguezes  Japanese  Grammar  :  The  Japanese  take  successively  many  sorts 
of  names,  and  change  them  at  different  epochs  of  their  lives.  They  are,  1. 
Names  designating  the  individual  (corresponding  to  our  Christian  named, 
and  to  the  surnames,  or  names  of  addition,  of  the  Romans).  2.  Family 
names,  common  to  all  the  individuals  composing  a  family,  or  descended  from 
it.     o.  Names  indicative  of  rank  or  office. 

I.  The  names  of  the  Gi-st  sort,  taken  at  different  epochs,  are  five.  1. 
Azona^  that  given  by  one's  parents  at  birth,  gi>nerally  that  of  some  animal, 
or  of  something  long-lived,  or  thought  to  be  of  good  omen.  >Vhen  the 
individual  employs  this  name  to  designate  himself,  he  adds  to  the  par- 
ticle maroiu  When  others  use  it  (unless  honorific  particles  are  joined 
with  it),  instead  of  maron  the  particle  dono  is  added.  2.  Kemio  or 
Karina^  — the  name  of  the  adult  man,  taken  when  girded  with  the  sword, 
and  bestowed  by  some  distinguishetl  person  who  acts  the  part,  as  it  were, 
of  god-fjither.  This  is  retained  till  supei-setled  by  some  official  or  relig- 
ious name.  3.  JWmori,  or  Yatmio^  a  kind  of  personal  designation  pecu- 
liar to  nobles  and  the  gi  ?at,  employed  by  them  in  signing  papers,  along 
with  their  Kemio,  and  tlie  j  name  of  office.     They  are  all  formed  of  eighty 
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Iwo  words,  combined  together  two  and  two  ;  and  in  some  fumilies  the  usage 
is,  that  all  of  the  same  fimily  name  should  employ  in  the  formation  of  their 
nanori  some  one  of  these  eighty-two  words,  specially  consecrated  to  the  use 
of  that  family.  Thus  the  principal  chiefe  of  the  family  of  Feike  call  them- 
selves Tadamon't  whence  all  those  of  the  same  descent  take  the  word  mori 
into  their  nanori.  So  princes  accord  to  their  courtiers,  and  great  persons 
to  their  dependents,  the  fivor  of  putting  the  last  sylLible  of  the  name  of  the 
superior  at  the  commencement  of  the  name  of  the  inferior.  4.  Bozu,  Dogo^ 
or  Ft>mio  —  the  religious  name,  assumed  (as  in  European  monasteries)  on 
shaving  the  head,  withdrawing  fh)m  the  world,  and  turning  bonze.  5.  Wo^ 
kurina,  a  name  given  especially  to  princes  and  the  great,  after  death. 
Names  of  this  sort  given  to  the  Dairi  terminate  in  tenwo  or  mikado.  Those 
of  the  great  lords  in  jidono  ;  those  of  the  inferior  lords  iajenffiomon,  and  those 
of  princesses  in  jengioni, 

II.  Family  names  are  either  derived  (as  commonly  in  Europe)  from  some 
place  of  which  the  lordship  is  in  the  family,  or  from  some  event  There  are 
in  JapaA  eighty  families  or  stocks  (something,  it  would  seem,  like  the  Scotch 
clans),  of  which  four  are  particularly  illustrious,  including  those  of  Gheiy'i 
and  Feiji ;  and  from  these  eighty  stocks  all  the  nobles  claim  to  be  descend^!. 
But  theiie  fkmily  names  are  not  peculiar  to  people  of  high  rank  ;  they  are 
borne  by  all  not  of  the  very  lowest  class  (by  all,  probably,  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  wearing  two  swords).  The  chief  of  the  family  joins  the  particle 
dono  immediately  to  the  family  name.  Thus,  the  prince  of  Arima  is  called 
Arimadono  ;  the  prince  of  Omura,  Omuradono.  The  others  write  the  fiioi 
ily  name  first,  and  after  it  their  personal  name,  with  the  particle  dono  an- 
nexed. The  term  sama,  meaning  lord,  seems  also  to  be  used  much  in  the 
same  way  with  the  terms  of  corresponding  meaning  in  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, only  appended  to  the  name  instead  of  being  prefixed. 

IIL  Names  of  office  are  derived  either  from  the  particular  province  of 
which  one  is  the  governor,  or  from  one*8  place  in  the  general  administration. 
Thus,  those  princes  having  the  title  Arami,  add  that  to  their  family  name  with 
the  intervention  of  the  particle  no,  as  Buygen-no-Kami.  Most  Japanese  dig- 
nities being  imitated  from  China,  have  Chinese  as  well  as  Japanese  designa- 
tions. 

The  following  additional  illustration  of  this  curious  subject  is  from  Thun- 
berg: 

'*  The  name  of  each  &mily  and  individual  is  used  in  Japan  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner  from  what  it  is  in  Europe.  The  family  name  of  the  Japanese 
remains  unchanged,  but  is  ne^r  used  in  daily  conversation  or  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  life,  but  only  when  they  sign  any  writings.  There  is,  likewise, 
this  singularity  in  the  affiiir,  that  the  family  name  is  not  put  after,  but 
always  before,  the  adsoititious  name,  in  like  manlier  as  in  botany,  where  the 
generic  name  of  a  plant  always  precedes  the  specific  The  ad.Hcititious  or 
adopted  name  is  that  by  which  they  are  addressed,  and  this  is  changed  sev 
•ra)  timce  in  the  course  of  their  lives.    As  soon  as  a  child  is  born  it  receives 
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tcom  the  parents  a  certain  name,  which,  if  a  son,  he  keeps  till  he  arrires  ttt 
ve^irs  of  ui;ituntj.  At  that  period  it  is  changed.  If  afterwards  he  obtains  an 
office,  he  a^i^.-iin  changes  his  name  ;  and  if,  In  proems  of  time,  he  is  adTaooed 
to  other  office;),  the  same  chtnge  always  takes  place  ;  and  »ome,  hut  espe- 
ctnlly  euiperura  and  princes,  have  a  new  name  given  them  after  their  death. 
The  names  of  women  are  less  subject  to  change,  and  are  frequently  ttken 
from  certain  beautiful  flowers.  Titles  are  given  to  place^men  of  a  superior 
order  on  entering  on  their  employments  ;  and  to  the  chief  of  them  Tariooi 
luunee  of  honor  are  added  by  the  Dairi." 


Note  C. 

use  op  fibs-abms  in  the  bast. 

Even  the  inhabitants  of  southern  India,  notwithstanding  the  long  inter- 
course carried  on  with  them  by  Arab  traders  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  invasions  of  their  country  by  Mahometans  from  the  north, 
seem  to  have  been  mainly  indebted  for  their  tirst  possession  of  fire-amis  to  Eu- 
ropeans ;  OS  witness  the  following  extr.ict  from  Rickard  Etlen's  translation, 
first  published  in  I ')7'),  of  the  **  Navigations  and  Voyages  of  Lewis  Vertoma- 
nu8.  Gentleman,  of  the  city  of  Rome,  to  the  Regions  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  Persia, 
Syria,  Ethiopia,  and  East  India,  both  within  and  without  the  river  Ganges, 
&c.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1503,'*  contemporary,  that  is,  with  the  ear- 
liest Portuguese  expeditions  :  •'  Entering  into  the  city  of  Calicut,  we  found 
there  two  Christiajis,  bom  in  the  city  of  Milan  ;  the  one  named  John  Maria, 
the  other  Peter  Antonio.  These  were  jewellers,  and  came  from  Portugal 
with  the  king's  license  to  buy  precious  stones.  >Vhen  I  had  found  these 
men  I  rejoiced  more  than  I  am  able  to  express.  At  our  first  meeting  them, 
seeing  them  to  be  white  men  (for  we  went  naked,  after  the  manner  of  the 
inhabitants),  I  nsked  them  if  they  were  Christians.  They  said  yea. 
Then  said  I  that  I  was  also  a  Christian,  by  the  grace  of  God.  Then,  taking 
me  by  my  hand,  they  brought  me  to  their  house,  where,  for  joy  of  our  mei*t- 
ing,  we  could  scarcely  Siitisfy  ourselves  with  tears,  embracing  and  kissing  ; 
for  it  seemctl  now  to  me  a  strange  thing  to  hear  men  speak  mine  own  lan- 
guage, or  to  speak  it  myself.  Shortly  after,  I  asked  them  if  they  were  in 
favor  with  the  king  of  Calicut.  >Ve  are,  said  they,  in  great  favor  with  hira, 
and  very  fimiliar.  Then  again  I  asked  them  what  they  were  minded  to  do. 
We  desire,  said  they,  to  return  to  our  country,  but  we  know  not  the  means 
how.  Then,  said  I,  return  the  same  way  that  you  came.  Nay,  said  they, 
that  may  not  be  ;  for  we  are  fled  from  the  Portugals,  because  we  have  made 
many  pieces  of  great  ordinance  and  other  guns  for  the  king  of  Calicut,  and 
therefore  we  have  good  cause  to  fear  ;  and  now  especially,  for  that  the  navy 
of  Portugal  will  shortly  be  here.  I  answered  that  if  I  might  escape  to  the 
eity  of  Canonor,  I  doubted  r^  ^  I  woulji  get  their  pardon  of  the  go? 
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ernor  of  the  navy.     There  is  small  hope  of  mercy,  said  they,  we  are  so 

ikmoufl  and  well  knowii  to  many  other  kings  in  the  way,  which  &vor  the 

Portugals,  and  lay  wait  to  take  us.    In  which  their  talk  I  perceived  how 

tearful  a  thing  is  a  guilty  conscience,  and  called  to  remembrance  the  saying 

of  the  poet : 

*  Malta  male  timeo,  qui  foci  multa  protenre.' 

That  is,  *  I  fear  much  evil  because  I  have  done  much  evil.*  For  they  had 
not  only  made  many  such  pieces  of  artillery  for  the  infidels,  to  the  great  dam- 
age of  Christians,  and  contempt  of  the  holy  name  of  Christ  and  his  religion, 
but  had  also  taught  the  idolaters  both  the  making  and  use  of  them  ;  and  at 
my  being  there  I  saw  them  give  a  model  or  mould  to  certain  idolaters,  where- 
by they  might  make  brazen  pieces,  of  such  bigness  that  one  of  them  may 
receive  the  charge  of  a  hundred  and  five  tankards  (cantoros)  of  powder.  At 
the  same  time,  also,  there  was  a  Jew,  which  had  made  a  very  fiiir  brigan- 
tine,  and  four  grciit  pieces  of  artillery  of  iron.  But  God  shortly  afterwards 
gave  him  his  due  reward  ;  for,  when  he  went  to  wash  him  in  the  river,  he 
was  drowned.*' 

Nor  did  the  two  Cliristians  escape  much  better.  The  Portuguese  oom- 
mandf  r  agreed  to  pardon  them  ;  but,  in  attempting  to  escape  to  him,  they  were 
killed.  Maffei,  in  his  Indian  History,  refers  to  the  aid  which  the  native 
princes  derived  from  these  and  other  Christian  rencgadoes. 


Non  D. 

FKBNAM  mNDB  PINTO. 

The  ill  fortune  of  which  Pinto  complained  as  having  pursued  him  through 
life,  did  not  spare  him  even  after  he  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  narrative 
of  his  adventures  which  he  left  behind  him  having  been  assailed  by  the  wits 
and  critics  with  hardly  less  ferocity  than  poor  Pinto  himself  was  while  alive 
by  the  corsairs,  infidels  and  barbarians,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
He  is  indeed  chiefly  known  to  English  readers  by  an  ill-natured  fling  of  Con 
greve,  who,  in  his**  Love  for  Love,"  makes  one  of  his  characters  address 
another  in  those  oft-quoted  words  :  —  '*  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a 
type  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  magnitude  !  "  It  is  said  also  that  Cervantes, 
three  or  four  years  before  whose  death  Pinto's  book  was  published,  speaks  of 
him  somewhere  as  the  '*  prince  of  liars.**  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
passage ;  but  likely  enough  Cervantes  might  have  been  a  little  vexed  to  fina 
his  PeraiUi  and  SigitmundOt  a  romance,  under  the  guise  of  a  book  of  travv 
els,  first  published  about  the  time  with  Pinto's  book,  so  much  outdone  by 
what  claimed  to  be  a  true  narrative  of  real  adventures. 

As  Pmto,  however,  in  spite  of  all  his  ill  luck,  fbund,  in  writing  hit  mt 
moirs,  some  topics  of  consolation,  so  also  his  characttr  M  an  aathor  wi  % 
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narrator  has  by  no  means  been  left  entirely  in  the  lurch.  Though  little  read 
now,  he  has  enjoyed,  in  his  d.iy,  a  popularity  such  as  few  authors  attain  ta 
To  the  first  edition  of  his  **  Peregrinations,*'  in  the  original  Portuguese,  suo- 
oeeded  bthen  in  1G78, 1711  and  1725;  and  second,  third  and  fourth  editions  art 
oompliments  which  Portugal  very  rarely  pays  to  her  authors.  A  Spanish 
translation  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1620,  in  which,  however,  great  and  very 
unwarrantable  liberties  were  taken  by  the  translator.  A  French  translation 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1028,  and  an  English  translation  in  1663.  To  tht 
Spanish  and  French  translation  defences  of  Pinto*s  veracity  are  prefixed,  and 
both  passed  through  several  editions.  Purchas,  who  gives  a  synopsis  of  thai 
part  of  Pinto's  book  relating  to  China  and  Japan,  strongly  defends  his  credibil- 
Uy.obscrving  that  he  little  spares  his  own  compiuiy  and  nation,  but  often  and 
eagerly  lays  open  their  vices.  "  I  find  in  him,'*  says  Purchas,  **  little  boast- 
ing, except  of  other  nations,  none  at  all  of  himself,  but  as  if  he  intended  to 
express  Qod*s  glory,  and  man's  merit  of  nothing  but  misery.  And,  how- 
ever it  seems  incredible  to  remember  such  infinite  particulars  as  this  book  is 
Aill  of,  yet  an  easy  memory  holdeth  strong  impressions  of  good  and  bad, 
especially  ncw-whettc<l,  filed,  furbushcd,  with  so  many  compiiutons  in  mis- 
ery, their  best  music  in  their  chains  and  wanderings  being  the  mutual 
recounting  of  things  seen,  done  nnd  suffered.  More  marvel  is  it,  if  a  liar, 
that  he  should  not  forget  himself  and  contradict  his  own  relations. 

••  I  would  not  have  an  author  rejected  for  fit  speeches  framed  by  the  writer, 
in  which  mtuiy  historians  have  taken  liberty  ;  nor  if  sometimes  he  doth 
mtndacia  dicere  [say  false  things],  so  as  that  he  doth  not  mentiri  [lie]  ;  as 
I  will  not  sware  but  of  himself  he  might  mistake,  and  by  others  be  misled. 
The  Chinese  might,  in  relating  their  rarities  to  him,  enlarge  and  de  magnii 
majora  laqni  [exaggerate  things  really  great],  so  as  he  still  might  be  relig- 
ious in  a  just  and  true  delivery  of  what  himself  hath  seen,  and  belei  not  his 
own  eyes.  •  •  •  All  China  authors,  how  diversified  in  their  lines,  yet 
all  concur  in  a  certain  centre  of  Admiranda  Sinarum  [admirable  things  of 
the  Chinese],  *  which  if  others  have  not  so  largely  related  as  this,  they  may 
thank  God  they  paid  not  so  dear  a  price  to  see  them  ;  and,  for  me,  I  will 
rather  believe,  where  reason  evicts  not,  ejeciione/irma  [with  a  firm  ejection], 
than  seek  to  see  at  the  author's  rate  ;  and  if  he  hath  robbed  the  altars  of 
truth,  as  he  did  those  of  the  Calumplay  idols,  yet,  in  Pekin  equity,  we  will 
not  cut  off  his  thumbs  (according  to  Nanquin  rigor),  upon  bare  surmise, 
without  any  evidence  against  him." 

The  countries  in  which  Pinto's  adventures  chiefly  lay,  still  remain,  for  the 
most  part,  very  little  known  ;  but  the  more  they  have  been  explored,  the 
more  has  the  general  correctness  of  Pinto's  stjitements  been  admitted.  The 
editor  of  the  great  French  collection,  Annalcs  des  Voyages^  who  gives  a  full 
abstract  of  Pinto,  remarks  that,  having  had  occasion,  in  preparing  the  vol- 

*  The  title  of  %  irork  ascribed  to  YiUlgnani,  the  tame  Tiaitor  of  the  Jesuit  nlasiona  in  the 
Fast,  repeatedly  mentioned  tn  p.  84,  et  teq.,  of  th«  text,  and  whom  PurohM  elacwhen  eaUs 
tos  "great  JmuU.* 
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ume  of  that  work  on  China,  to  consult  all  accessible  works  about  that  coun* 
try,  he  bad  been  more  and  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the  reality  of 
Pinto*8  adventures  and  the  general  correctness  of  his  memory.  Remuwit,  the 
eminent  Chinese  scholar,  cites  Pinto  as  good  authority  for  f>icts,  and  it  woBp 
I  believe,  by  his  procurement,  or  that  of  the  Soeirte  Asiaiique^  that  the 
French  translation  of  his  travels  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1830. 


Non  E. 

EAU.XE8T  BNGLISH  AlfD  DUTCH  ADTENTUBEB8  IH   THE  KAST. OOA. 

Prior  to  the  first  Dutch  and  English  India  voyages,  both  Englishmen  and 
Dutchmen  had  reached  India,  some  by  way  of  Lisbon  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  others  over  land.  Pinto  speaks  of  Christians  of  various  nations  aa 
among  the  adventurers  with  whom  he  acted.  Hackluyt  gives  (vol.  ii.)  a  letter 
written  by  Thomas  Stevens,  an  English  Jesuit,  dated  in  1579,  at  Goa,  which 
he  had  reached  by  way  of  Lisbon  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  ourioua 
letter  was  addressed  by  Stevens,  who  was  attached  to  that  very  seminary  of  St 
Paul  (or  the  Holy  Faith),  of  which  we  have  had  occiision  to  make  mention,  to 
his  father  in  England.  Hackluyt  also  gives  in  the  same  volume  some  very 
interesting  memorials  of  the  adventures  of  John  Newbury,  who,  attended  by 
Ralph  Fitch,  Story,  a  painter,  Leeds,  a  jeweller,  and  others,  was  sent  over 
land  in  1583,  simultaneously  with  the  first  English  attempts  at  exploration  and 
settlement  in  North  America,  by  some  London  merchants  of  the  Turkey  Com- 
pany, as  bearer  of  letters  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Zelabdim  Echabar,  king  of 
Gambia  [  Ackbar,  the  Great  Mogul]  and  to  the  king  of  China  — both  which  let* 
ters,  proposing  trade  and  commerce,  Hackluyt  gives  at  length.  Newbury  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  Ormus,  which  he  had  visited  before,  and  where  he  found  mer- 
chants of  almost  all  nations,  not  Portuguese  only,  but  Frenchmen,  Flemings, 
Germans,  HungarLins,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Turks,  Arabs,  Jews,  Persians, 
Muscovites,  and  especially  Italians,  who  seem  by  this  time  to  have  recovered  a 
great  share  of  the  trade  to  the  East.  By  one  of  these  Italians  Newbury  and 
his  company  were  accused  as  spies  of  Don  Antonio  (the  claimant  as  against 
Philip  II.,of  the  Portuguese  throne,  and  at  that  time  a  refugee  in  Engl-ind). 
The  fact  also  that  Drake,  in  his  recent  voyage  round  the  world,  had,  while 
at  the  Moluccas,  fired  two  shot  at  a  Portuguese  galleon,  was  alleged  against 
them.  They  were  sent  prisoners  to  the  viceroy  at  Goa  ;  but,  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  English  Jesuit,  Stevens,  abovementioned,  and  of  John  Huigen 
Van  Linschoten,  a  Dutchman  in  the  service  of  the  archbishop,  they  were 
released  on  giving  sureties  not  to  depart  without  leave  of  the  viceroy,  which 
sureties  they  procured  by  placing  goods  in  the  hands  of  certain  parties  who 
became  bound  for  them. 

Story,  the  painter,  had  indeed  previously  procured  his  discharge  by  join- 
iDg  the  Jefuits  of  St  Paul,  where  he  was  admitted  as  a  probationer,  and  irof 

48 
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employed  in  pointing  the  church.  The  others,  fimling  that  the  rioeroy  woakl 
Doi  d  nchar^e  their  sureties,  left  secretly,  or,  as  Fitch  expresses  it,  **  ran  tna 
thence,'*  April,  1685,  and,  passing  to  Goloonda,  travelled  north  to  Agrs, 
then  the  capitnl  of  tlie  Great  Mogul.  Here  Leeds,  the  jeweller,  entered 
into  the  Mogul's  service,  who  gave  him  *'  a  house,  five  slaves,  and  every  di^ 
MX  SS.  [qu.  sequins?]  in  money."  Newbury  went  from  Agra  to  Lahore^ 
expecting  to  go  thence  to  Persia,  and,  by  way  of  Aleppo  and  Constantinople,  to 
reach  England  ;  and  he  sent  Fitch  meanwhile  to  Bengal  and  Pegu,  promising 
to  meet  him  in  Bengal  in  two  years  in  a  ship  from  EngUnd.  Fitch  passed  on 
to  Benares,  and  thence  to  Bengal,  and,  Nov.  28^  1586,  sailed  for  Pegu,  whcnct 
the  next  year  he  proceeded  to  Malacca.  Returning  again,  in  168^,  to  Pegu, 
he  went  thence  to  Bengal  in  the  fuUowins  November ;  whenoe,  in  February, 
1589,  he  took  shipping  for  Cochin,  touching  at  Ceylon  on  tlie  way,  a  **  brave 
island,**  where  he  spent  five  days.  At  Cochin  he  stayed  eight  months  befors 
he  could  get  a  passage  to  Goa.  From  Goa  he  proceeded  to  Ormus,  whence, 
by  way  of  Basora,  Mosul  and  Aleppo,  he  reached  Englsnd  April  '2^\  15t)l. 

Linschotcn,  mentioned  above,  who  had  arrived  at  Goa  in  1588,  from  Lis- 
bon, ns  one  of  the  archbishop's  suite,  returne<l  to  Holland  in  1580,  where  he 
published  his  travels  in  IT.  1)5,  —  the  first  Dutch  account  of  the  E-tst.  From 
him  we  learn  that  Story,  the  painter,  after  the  departure  of  his  companions, 
grew  sick  of  the  cloister  of  St.  Paul,  and,  as  he  had  not  yet  taken  the  vows, 
lefl  and  set  up  as  a  painter  in  Goa,  where  he  had  abundant  employment,  and, 
**  in  the  end,  married  a  mestizo's  daughter  of  the  town,  so  that  he  made  his 
account  to  stay  there  while  he  lived,"  — the  first  permanent  English  resi- 
dent in  Hindostan. 

There  is  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  for  Dec.  1888,  a  very  striking  description 
of  the  present  ruinous  state  of  the  once  splendid  and  mngnificent  city  of  Goa. 
It  has  been  abandoned  for  Pongi,  now  known  as  New  Gua,  six  miles  nearer 
the  sea,  and  the  present  seat  of  the  shrunken  Portuguese  viceroyally.  The 
only  inh-ibitints  of  Old  Goa  are  a  few  hundred  monks,  nuns  and  their 
attendants,  attached  to  the  splendid  churches  and  monasteries  still  standing, 
among  which  towers  conspicuous  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  in  a  beautiful 
chapel  attached  to  which  is  the  monument  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  His 
body,  removed  thither  fi*om  the  college  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  it  was  first 
placed,  reposes  upon  a  sarco}hagu«)  or  bier  of  Italian  marble,  f;ice«i  with 
bronzes,  repreaiuting  his  missionary  labors,  and  enclosed  in  a  shrine  of 
brass  and  silver.  It  is  allegiHl  still  to  be  in  as  good  preservation  as  ever, 
and  is  oocasionnt  ly  exhibited  in  public  The  last  of  these  exhibitions  was  in 
1783. 


Note  F. 
japaxkse  darin  1  and  adventure  extkbior  to  the  limits  op  japax. 

The  same  Davis,  who  had  been  Houtman's  pilot  in  the  first  Dutch  voyage 
•0  the  East  Indies,  sailed  (h>m  ^  \(Mt  mm  master  of  the  Tiger,  e 
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riiip  Xyto  handred  and  forty  tons.  While  on  her  course  from  Bantam  tc 
B;itavia,  the  Tiger  encountered  a  little  junk  of  seventy  tonn,  with  ninety 
Japanete  on  board,  **  most  of  them  in  too  gallant  a  habit  fur  ssiilors."  They 
had  left  home,  as  it  turned  out,  in  a  largtr  vessel,  which  had  been  **  pirating 
along  the  coast  of  China  and  Cambodia,'*  —  much  the  same  business,  by  the 
way,  in  which  the  Tiger  was  herself  eng:iged,  —  but,  having  lost  their  vessel 
by  shipwreck,  they  had  seized  upon  this  little  junk,  laden  with  rice,  and  were 
trying  to  reach  Japan  in  it  In  hopes  to  get  some  information  out  of  them, 
they  were  entertained  for  two  days  with  **  gifts  and  feasting  ;*'  but,  at  the 
Baroe  time,  their  junk  was  searched  for  treasure  which  might  be  concealed 
under  the  rice.  While  part  of  the  Tiger's  men  were  employed  in  this  search, 
the  Japanese  made  a  drsperate  efibrt  to  get  possession  of  that  ship.  Davis 
himself  was  killed  in  the  first  surprise,  but  the  Japanese  were  finally  forced 
into  the  cabin,  where,  by  breaking  down  a  bulkhead,  some  of  the  ship's  guns, 
loaded  with  bullets  and  case  shot,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  They 
disdained  to  ask  quarter,  and  all  perished  from  effects  of  the  shot  except  one, 
who  jumped  into  the  sea.  The  nan*ative  of  this  affair,  given  by  Purchas 
(Pilg.,  Part  I.,  p.  137),  and  apparently  written  by  an  officer  of  the  Tiger, 
winds  up  as  follows  :  '*  The  Japanese  are  not  suffered  to  land  in  any  port  of 
India  with  woipons,  being  accounted  a  people  so  desperate  and  daring  that 
they  are  feared  in  all  places  where  they  come." 

In  conformity  to  this  character  of  the  Japanese  is  the  account  given  by 
Floris,  cape  merchant  of  the  Globe,  an  English  ship,  which  touched  at  Siam 
in  1612,  while  performing  the  voyage  mentioned  p.  161  of  the  text.  A 
short  time  previously,  two  hundred  and  eighty  Japanese,  the  slave-soldiers 
of  a  principal  Siamese  noble,  who  had  been  put  to  deaUi  by  the  royal  au- 
thority,  had  revenged  their  master  by  seizing  on  the  king  of  Siam,  whom 
they  compelled  to  subscribe  to  such  terms  as  they  dictated,  ^' after  which, 
they  had  departed  with  great  treasure,  the  Siamese  not  being  able  to  right 
themselves." 

The  good  service  rendered  to  the  Portuguese  by  Japanese  mercenaries  at 
the  siege  of  Molucca,  in  1606,  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  p.  142.  It  appears, 
from  a  curious  tract  concerning  the  Philippines,  preserved  by  Thevenot,  that 
when  De  Silva,  governor  of  those  islands,  undertook,  in  1608,  to  drive  the 
Dutch  from  the  Moluccas,  he  was  obliged  to  send  to  Japan  tor  saltpetre, 
•metal,  and  even  fbr  founders  to  east  cannon.  A  body  of  Japanese  furme<l, 
in  1019,  a  part  of  the  Dutch  garrison  in  their  fort  at  Jacatara  (named  aboii 
that  time  Batavia),  while  besieged  by  the  natives  on  the  island,  and  block- 
aded at  the  same  time  by  an  English  squadron,  as  mentioned  p.  188  of 
the  text.  Of  the  Japanese  settled  on  the  island  of  Aml)oyna,  and  involved 
with  the  English  in  the  massacre  there,  mention  is  made  on  p.  186.  H.iga- 
naar,  who  w>is  at  Cambodia  in  1687,  fbund  among  the  inhabitantt>  of  that 
city  seventy  or  eighty  families  of  J.ipancse,  whom  he  describes  as  not  daring 
to  return  to  their  own  country,  with  which,  however,  they  carried  on  trade, 
by  means  of  Chineie  ibipf.    They  were  in  great  favor  with  the  king  of  Cam- 
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bodia,  to  ^rbom  they  had  rendered  valiant  assistance  in  suppressini  a  daa* 
geruus  rebellion,  and  were  greatly  feared  by  the  other  inhabitMits  of  tki 
city,  whether  Chinese  or  Malays.  To  this  day  one  of  the  channels  of  tht 
great  river  of  Cambodia  is  known  as  Japanese  river  —  a  name  giYen,  indeed, 
on  some  maps,  to  the  main  river  itself,  and  probably  taking  its  origin  fttm 
this  Japanese  colony. 

The  conquest  of  the  Lew  Chew  Islands,  by  the  king  of  Stttsom*,  took  pla«t 
about  1610  ;  and,  much  about  the  same  time,  some  Japaneee  made  an  estab- 
lishment on  the  island  of  Formosa,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  tki 
Chinese  ;  but  in  this  they  were  soon  superseded  by  the  Dutch.  The  nmrra- 
tive  of  Nuyts*  affair,  as  given  in  the  text  (p.  199),  is  derived  flx>m  a  detailed 
account  appended  in  Voyagu  au  JSTord,  torn,  iv.,  to  Caron*s  Memoir,  ad- 
dressed to  Colbert,  on  opening  an  intercourse  with  Japan  ;  but,  from  a  paper 
embodied  in  the  Voyage  of  Rechteren  ( Voyaget  des  ladee,  torn,  v.),  and 
written,  apparently,  in  1682,  by  a  person  on  the  spot,  it  would  appear  that 
the  conduct  of  Nuyts,  instead  of  being  prompted  by  personal  antipathy,  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  exclude  the  Japanese  from  the  trade  with  the  Chinese, 
and  to  engross  it  for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  ;  **  a  deeire  good  in 
itself,'*  so  this  writer  observes,  *'  but  which  should  have  been  pursued  with 
greater  precaution  and  prudence.** 

In  the  Chinese  writings,  the  Japanese  figure  as  daring  pirates  ;  but,  as  the 
appellation  bestowed  on  them  is  equally  applied  to  other  eastern  and  south- 
eastern islanders,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  S2iy  to  whose  credit  or  discredit  the 
exploits  referred  to  by  these  Chinese  writers  actually  belong. 


Note  G. 


PR0DCGT9    OF    JAPAN.  —  PROBABLE    EFFECT    OF    OPENING    JAPAN    TO    FOBEIGH 

TUADE.     BY    S.  W.  WILLIAMS. 

There  is  much  exaggeration,  doubtless,  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  in 
the  United  States,  respiHiting  the  population,  wealth,  resources  and  civiliza- 
tion, of  the  JapanojfC,  in  all  of  which  points  they  ha>e  l)een  genenilly  rated 
much  higher  than  the  Chinese,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  country. 
Further  examination  will  show  that  the  trade  with  them  is  to  grow  slowly^ 
and  only  after  they  and  their  foreign  customers  have  learned  ejich  other's 
wants,  and  the  rates  at  which  they  can  be  supplied.  They  have  j'et  to  ac- 
quire a  t'lste  for  foreign  commodities,  and  ascertain  how  they  are  to  pay  for 
them  ;  and  their  rulers  may  interpose  restrictions,  until  they  see  what  course 
the  tra«le  will  take,  and  how  the  experiment  of  opening  tie  country  to  the 
Americans  is  likely  to  affect  their  own  political  ptisition.  Foreignei*8  will 
need  some  data,  too,  before  they  can  bee  their  way  clear  to  embark  much  in 
such  a  traffic.  The  intercourse,  it  is  to  l>e  hoped,  will  be  conducted  amicably, 
even  if  the  first  adventures  should  not  prove  to  be  very  profitable. 
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In  articles  of  food  and  raw  produce,  the  Japanese  have  hitherto  raised  only 
such  as  they  needed,  as  wheat,  rice,  barley,  cotton,  silk,  iron,  copper,  and 
such  like,  most  of  which  can  be  more  profitably  taken  there  thiiu  carried 
away.  The  copper  of  Japan,  long  famous  for  its  purity,  is  used  to  a  small 
extent  by  the  Japanese  in  preserving  their  junks,  but  much  more  in  orna- 
menting them ;  even  those  whose  bottoms  are  not  coppered  are  curiously 
overlaid  and  adorned  on  the  bows  and  gunwales  with  many  plates  and  pieces 
of  this  metal.  On  shore,  we  saw  very  few  copper  utensils,  either  in  the 
kitchen  or  work-shop,  and  the  metal  does  not  seem  to  be  extensively  used  in 
any  way,  compared  with  what  one  might  have  anticipated. 

Charcoal  and  fossil  coal  are  both  procurable ;  the  former  to  a  great 
amount,  as  it  forms  the  fuel  of  all  classes,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality. 
The  fossil  coal  is  obtained  from  the  islands  of  Kiusiu  and  Sikokf,  in  the 
principalities  of  Tchikugen  and  Awa,  and  the  specimens  obtained  appear  to 
besur&ce  coal,  not  of  a  very  good  quality  of  bituminous,  but  which  might 
turn  out  better  on  digging  deeper.  The  demand  for  it  to  supply  steamers 
running  between  China  and  California  may  stimulate  more  energy  in  bring- 
ing it  to  market,  but,  until  we  know  more,  there  is  not  much  on  which  to 
ground  large  hopes  in  respect  to  this  article. 

Camphor  is  produced  in  Japan,  and  both  the  unrectified  gum  and  timber 
can  doubtless  be  obtained.  The  pine  wood  of  the  country  is  also  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  might  be  carried  away  for  cabinet  work,  as  well  as  curly  maple 
and  other  woods  which  further  investigation  may  discover.  At  Simoda, 
good  building-stones  are  quarried,  in  blocks  of  three  or  four  cubic  feet,  and 
in  small  slabs,  both  of  which  might  be  taken  to  San  Francisco,  for  the  foun- 
dations of  houses,  when  the  trade  there  in  other  articles  is  sufficient  to  load 
a  ship. 

A  few  specimens  of  tea  were  obtained,  all  of  which  were  sun-dried,  and 
only  one  of  them  of  a  pleasant  flavor.  In  order  to  make  the  tea  grateful  to 
western  palates,  a  different  process  of  manipnUtion  must  be  introduced. 
If  the  cultivators  were  taught  the  various  processes  of  fining  tea-leaves,  it  is 
probable  that  their  tea  would  soon  be  in  demand,  as  the  leaf  is  as  fine  as  that 
grown  in  China.  The  plant  is  common  in  hedges  and  yards,  in  the  villages 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  and  its  cultivation  could  be  indefinitely 
extended.  The  Japanese  often  use  sugar  with  their  tea,  and  drink  it  moder- 
ately strong. 

The  specimens  of  lackered  ware,  both  inlaid  shell,  mosaic,  gilded  and 
plain,  which  the  Japanese  produce,  aire  superior  to  anything  produced  in 
the  East,  as  those  who  have  visited  the  Handel-Maabschappy*s  (or  Dutch 
East  India  Company's)  warehouse,  at  Batavia,  know.  Those  articles  are 
chiefly  made  for  a  foreign  market,  and  more  could  be  supplied,  as  demand 
arose,  and  manufiicturers  directed  their  attention  to  them,  while  their  beauty 
and  finish  would  always  secure  a  moderate  sale. 

Raw  cotton  is  often  woven  into  cloth  by  the  &mi1y  which  raised  it,  and 
inteads  to  wear  it    Bilks  are  worn  by  the  gentry,  bat  the  common  people 
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nsnally  dress  in  cotton.  The  Bpecimens  of  silk  fabriee  ftinii^ed  by  tki 
Jiip:iue8e  show  that  they  oan  manufActttre  almost  evei7  Tarietj  of  tbcte 
goods.  Crapes,  pongees,  challies,  camlets,  and  gauie,  are  all  made,  espe- 
cially the  first,  which  is  the  favorite  article  of  dress  among  the  gentry,  as  it 
is  in  China.  Chenp  combinations  of  cotton  and  silk  are  irovcn,  and  ibm 
mbsfitates  for  pure  silk  among  the  poor.  The  dyes  in  all  kind»  of  silk,  and 
the  stamps  on  cottons,  farther  prove  that  the  arts  of  ornamenting  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  loom  have  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  ezcellenoe  ;  none  of 
the  tints  are  superior  to  those  in  China,  and  the  variety  of  patterns  stamped 
on  Cotton  is  grc:it  and  novel.  The  figures  on  crapes  are  frequently  large 
and  gprotetique,  thoee  on  cotton  small  and  of  a  single  color  ;  but,  doubtless, 
any  patterns  can  be  produced  after  time  has  been  given.  The  trade  in  man- 
uf.&ctured  silks  may,  by-and-by,  form  an  important  branch  of  the  traffiOL 
80  fiir  as  can  be  ascertiinod,  the  native  manufacture  now  consumes  most  of 
the  raw  silk,  so  that  there  is  little  probability  of  Japan  Aimivhuig  any  of 
that  at  present ;  it  is  highly  prubable,  even,  that  it  is  importe<I  from  China. 

BesideH  the  articles  ali-c^idy  enuincrated,  a  fvw  minor  articles  may  also  be 
sought  after.  Paper,  of  a  coarse  quality,  is  used  in  enormuu»  quantities  for 
nose-wipern,  and  for  wrapping  up  articles  ;  and,  though  all  the  specimens 
seen  are  in  slieetj}  leshi  than  throe  feet  square,  it  cnn  prubably  be  made  in 
Ioniser  sheet*.  It  is  all  nianuf  icturcd  from  the  bark  of  the  paper-mulherry 
{Brouisoneiia)^  which  gruws;  wild  alxmt  Simuda  ;  and  the  tine  sorts  would 
serve  for  engravei-s*  uses  and  printin«;.  Some  of  the  ttpevrimcns  seen  arc  ex- 
tremely fine  and  smooth,  not  so  white  as  cotton  or  linen,  but  silky  and  soft. 
Tlie  soy  made  by  the  Japanese  is  of  nn  excellent  flavor,  and  this  and  their 
sweet  s:iki,  or  rice  whiskey,  mij^ht  find  a  fow  customers.  Kittimds,  or  paper 
umbrvll;U4,  and  nitn-cloaks  made  of  oiled  paper,  afterwards  varni.'«Iied,  are 
neatly-made  articles,  which  laj<t  longer  than  one  would  suppose  so  frail  a 
material  would  endure.  There  is  not  the  wime  unpleasant  smell  about  them 
that  renders  the  Chinese  kittisrds  so  disiigreetible.  Fine  porcelain  Is  made 
by  this  people,  of  a  superior  quality,  and  could,  probably,  be  manufactured 
according  to  any  pattern.  The  small  saki  and  tea-cups  constitute  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  pieces  which  we  saw  in  the  shops  ;  and  th(»ugh  chma-ware 
is  common,  and  of  a  gcxnl  qu  ility,  it  is  not  used  to  nearly  the  extent  it  is  in 
China.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  Japanese  porcelain  exceed  anything  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  for  thinness  and  clearness  of  ware,  and  the  demand  for 
them  is  likely  to  increjise.  Coarse  pottery  and  earthen  ware  are  cheap,  and 
many  of  the  pieces  are  worked  into  grotestjue  and  elegant  shapes.  Whether 
it  could  be  furnislic<l  of  the  proper  sorts,  and  in  sufllicient  quantity,  for  ex- 
tx)rt:ition,  is,  perhaps,  doubtful.  Divides  these  artioles,  nothing  that  seemf 
likely  to  be  in  dem  md  w:is  l)rou;;ht  to  our  notice,  but  further  investigations 
may  show  that  raw  lacker,  India  ink,  tobacco,  fish-oil,  rape-seed,  and  other 
miscellaneous  pnxlucts,  will  l)e  worth  seeking  for  exportation. 

Amid  the  vast  variety  of  foreign  articles  likely  to  he  in  den.and  among  the 
Japanese,  thoee  which  are  cheap  and  durable  for  wear,  or  in  x>ntUuit  nae  at 
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ibod,  rank  the  first  Cheap  woollens,  blankets,  glass-ii  ire,  fiincy  cokred 
and  drilled  cottons,  cutlery,  watches,  soaps,  and,  perhaps,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
ginseng,  and  perfumery,  will  commend  themselves  to  the  people.  Rice,  ^' 
wheat  and  barley  in  the  grain,  sug  ir,  and,  perhaps,  flour,  too,  are  such 
products  as  can  be  readily  disposed  of  in  a  country  whoee  population  seems 
to  live  very  near  its  production.  At  present  there  is  no  knowledge  among 
the  mass  of  people  as  to  what  they  can  get  from  abroad,  and  no  desire  for  it, 
since  all  their  wants  have  been  hitherto  supplied  among  themselves,  and 
they  have  been  content  with  what  they  had. 

The  produce  of  the  country  is  not  much  beyond  the  wants  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  there  is,  therefore,  a  difficulty  in  paying  fur  cloths  and  other 
things  which  the  common  people  might  be  gUd  to  take.  The  proportion  of 
rich  men  is,  probably,  small,  and  wealth  generally  belongs  to  the  class  of 
noblemen,  or  monopolists,  by  whom  the  industry  of  the  masses  is  either  com- 
pelled or  farmed  for  their  benefit  These  classes  might  be  willing  to  take 
fine  things,  articles  of  ornament  or  excellence,  such  as  glass  ware  for  the 
toilet  or  table,  fine  cutlery,  broadcloth,  or  watches,  and  pny  for  them  in 
crapes,  silks,  lackered  ware,  or  gems  ;  but  such  a  barter  would  extend  very 
slowly,  and  never  amount  to  much.  It  is,  however,  likely  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trade  at  Simoda,  as  the  rich  and  noble  can  sooner  gratify 
their  inclinations  than  the  poor,  and  each  party  will  desire  to  see  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  skill  and  art  the  other  can  furnish,  and  at  first  they 
are  most  likely  to  be  remunerative. 

The  most  likely  way  to  commence  the  trade  with  Japan  is,  it  appears  to 
me,  fur  ships  going  from  China  to  California  to  stop  at  Simoda  for  water  and 
provisions,  and  pay  Ibr  them  in  cotton,  woollen,  or  other  goods,  of  which  a 
larger  assortment  than  could  be  disposed  of  might  be  had  in  readiness  to 
show.  A  few  calls  of  this  sort  would  make  the  people  around  the  town 
aware,  priictically,  that  the  produce  of  their  fiirms  and  gardens  was  likely 
to  meet  with  a  steady  sale,  for  returns  which  were  valuable  and  appreciated 
by  their  neighbors.  The  demands  of  a  few  ships  for  provisions  would  begin 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  people  to  supplying  them,  while  an  exchange 
of  each  other's  commodities  would,  probably,'  ere  long,  attract  capital- 
ists from  Yedo,  Okosaka,  and  other  large  towns,  to  enter  more  largely  into 
the  opening  commerce,  and  take  orders  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  certain  date* 
Merchants  will  find  little  encouragement  to  reside  at  Simoda  for  many  sea- 
sons yet 

In  conducting  a  barter  trade  with  the  Japanese,  tfae  foreigner  must  under- 
stand their  determination  in  respect  to  the  currency,  and  charge  three  timet 
the  cash  price  for  his  goods,  in  order  to  make  them  equal  with  the  market 
prices  of  provisions  and  merchandise.  However,  further  investigations  are 
still  wrtnted  to  ascertain  how  much  bread,  cotton,  and  labor,  can  be  obtained 
for  an  tcAiAu,  before  the  cctmparison  of  the  currency  of  Japan  with  that  of 
China,  England,  or  America,  is  perfectly  satisfictory. 

Jt  i9  hU»  to  speculate  on  the  effects  of  the  new  influences  likely  aoon  to 
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operate  upon  this  inquisitive,  touchy,  and  high-spirited  people,  thitrngh  thi 
openings  now  made  in  their  seclusive  policy  ;  but  it  is  enmestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  personal  bearing  of  Americans  resorting  to  Simoda  and  Hakodade 
will  not  be  such  that  the  Japanese  will  oonolude  that,  while  *bere  are  some 
things  to  be  afraid  of  in  their  new  customers,  they  have  more  to  despise  aal 
reject,  firom  what  they  see  of  their  conduct 


Note  H. 
account  or  japan,  chieflt  extracted  from  japanese  works.* 

The  archipelago,  of  which  the  Japanese  empire  is  composed,  is  inhabited 
by  a  race  that,  at  first  sight,  greatly  resemble  the  Chinese  in  form  and 
exterior.  In  carefully  examining  their  characteristic  features,  however,  and 
comparing  them  with  those  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  discrim- 
ination between  them  ;  I  have  myself  made  the  experiment  at  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  frontier,  wliere  I  met  with  individuals  of  both  nations  at  the 
same  time.  The  eye  of  the  Japanese,  although  placed  almost  as  obliquely  as 
that  of  the  Chinese,  is,  however,  wider  near  the  nose,  and  the  centre  of  the 
eyelid  appears  drawn  up  when  openeil.  The  hair  of  the  Japanese  is  not  uni- 
forndy  black,  but  of  a  deep  brown  hue.  In  children  below  the  age  of 
twelve  it  may  be  found  of  all  shades,  even  to  flaxen.  There  are  also  indi- 
viduals to  be  met  with  who  have  hair  completely  black,  and  almost  crisped, 
with  eyes  very  oblique,  and  a  skin  extremely  dark.  At  a  distance,  the  com- 
plexion of  the  lower  ordei-s  appears  yellow,  like  the  color  of  cheese  ;  that  of 
the  inlribitauts  of  towns  is  diversified  according  to  their  mode  of  life,  whilst 
in  the  palaws  of  the  great  may  be  often  seen  complexions  as  fiir  and  cheeks 
as  ruddy  as  those  of  European  females.  The  vag:Ux)nds  on  the  highways,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  a  skin  of  a  color  between  copper  and  a  brown  earthy 
hue.  This  is  the  prevailing  complexion  of  the  Japanese  pe;is:intry,  of  thoee 
parts  of  the  body  particularly  which  are  much  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

The  distinct  origin  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  is  completely  estab- 
lished by  the  language  of  the  latter,  which  is  wholly  different,  in  respect  to 
radicals,  from  that  of  all  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Japan.  Although  it  has 
adopted  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese  words,  those  words  do  not  form  a 
radically  integral  part  of  the  language  ;  they  have  been  introduced  by  Chi- 
nese colonies,  and  principally  by  the  Chinese  literature,  which  has  formed 
the  basis  of  that  of  Japan.  The  Japanese  ratlicals  have  as  little  resemblance  te 
those  of  the  Corean  tongue  ;  they  are  equally  alien  to  the  dialects  of  the  Aynof 
or  Kunles,  who  inhabit  Jeso.    Lastly,  the  Japanese  language  has  no  affinity 

•  From  an  article  ftimUMd^  ndMMle/eitfM^Bev  lories,  ToLfi. 
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to  the  dialects  of  the  Manchoos  and  Tnngooees,  who  inhabit  the  continent  c/ 
Aaia  opposite  to  Japan. 

In  manufacturing  industry  the  Japanese  riTal  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindus. 
They  have  excellent  workmen  in  copper,  iron  and  steel ;  their  sabres  are  not 
inferior  to  those  of  Damascus  and  Korasan.  Many  arts,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  of  porcelain,  of  paper  from  the  bark  of  the 
mulberry-tree  and  from  the  filaments  of  various  plants,  of  lackered  ware, 
glassware  and  other  articles,  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection  amongst 
them.  The  Japanese  have  practised  the  art  of  printing  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chinese.  The 
most  celebrated  presses  are  at  Miako  and  Jedo.  These  two  cities,  with  Osaka, 
Nagasaki,  Yosida,  and  Kasi-no-mats,  are  the  principal  marts  of  industry  in 
the  empire. 

In  the  same  proportion  that  the  external  commerce  of  Japan  is  circum- 
scribed, its  internal  trade  is  active  and  flourishing.  No  imposts  check  its 
operations,  and  communication  is  facilitated  by  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
roads.  Although  the  ports  of  Japan  are  sealed  against  foreigners,  they  are 
crowded  with  vessels,  both  great  and  small.  Shops  and  markets  overflow 
with  every  species  of  commodities,  and  large  fairs  attnict  a  prodigious  number 
of  people  to  the  trading  towns,  which  aiSe  scattered  throughout  the  empire. 

The  three  principal  islands  which  constitute  the  Japanese  empire  are,  for 
the  most  part,  studded  with  lofty  volcanic  mountains,  particularly  that  of 
Nipon,  which  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  a  chain  almost  of  uniform 
elevation,  and  in  many  places  crowned  with  peaks  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  This  chain  divides  the  streams  which  flow  to  the  south  and  east,  and 
which  fall  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  those  which  pursue  a  course  more  or 
less  northerly  to  the  sea  of  Japan.  The  highest  mountain  of  the  empire 
forms,  however,  no  part  of  this  chain  ;  it  is  that  of  Foosi-no-yama,  an  enor« 
mous  pyramid  crowned  with  snows,  situated  in  the  province  of  Suruga,  on 
the  frontier  of  that  of  Kai. 

An  empire  composed  of  islands  cannot,  of  course,  have  very  considerable 
rivers.  It  is  only  in  the  largest,  the  island  of  Nipon,  that  the  most  consider- 
able streams  are  found,  chiefly  in  the  western  portion,  which  is  larger  than 
the  eastern.'  The  Jodogawa  is  the  efflux  of  Lake  Biwano-mitsu-oomi, 
called  on  our  maps  the  Lake  of  Oltz,  situated  in  the  province  of  Oomi,  sev- 
enty-two and  a  half  English  miles  long,  and  twenty-two  and  a  quar- 
ter in  its  greatest  width,  and  much  the  largest  in  Japan.  The  Jodogawa 
passes  before  the  cities  of  Jodo  and  O^aka,  and  Cills  into  the  gulf  of  that 
name.  The  Kiso-gawa  rises  in  the  province  of  Sinano,  flows  to  the  south- 
west, enters  Mino,  where  it  is  reinfdraed  by  several  large  rivers,  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  province  and  that  of  Owari,  and,  under  the  name  of 
8ayagawa,  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Izeh.  The  Tenriogawa,  or  river  of  the  heav- 
enly dragon,  flows  out  of  Lake  Suwa,  in  the  province  of  Sinano,  enters  Tooto- 
mi,  and  there  disembogues  itself  by  three  mouths  into  the  sea  ;  it  is  very 
wide*  Mid  its  odrrent  is  extremely  rapid.    TheK'unonafi  originates  at  Mount 
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Tfttaga-oka,  in  Kal.  At  the  boandarj  between  thui  proTinoe  Mid  that  ef 
Sunigii,  it  aepanitea  into  two  brancliee  :  the  weetern,  oellcd  the  Qujgewai 
dividea  SurugA  from  Toutoini,  end  fiUla  into  the  eee  a  riioit  dUumoe  ftwt 
Iro  ;  the  euslern  branch,  named  Fooai-no-gawa,  mns  at  the  baae  of  Movitf 
Fooei-Do-yania,  and  enters  the  bay  of  Taga.  The  aoaroea  of  the  Aragawa  are 
at  the  lufty  mountain  of  Foaio-daken,  situated  between  the  pfovinoce  of  Koo- 
tifukeh  aud  AJuMsi.  It  flows  through  the  hitter,  and  soon  sepamtca  into  two 
bntiiches  ;  the  western,  receiving  the  name  of  Todagawa,  fklls  into  the  gulf 
of  Judo,  to  ttie  eastward  of  the  city  of  that  name,  which  is  waioied  fay 
branches  and  equals  from  the  Todagawa.  Upon  one  of  these  oamtla  is  the 
celebrati<d  Nipon-bas,  or  bridge  of  Japan,  from  whence  distances  are  com 
puted  througlKMit  the  empire.  The  otiier  branch  of  the  Aragawa  falls  into 
the  great  lake  Tukgriwa,  fi>rmed  in  Kootsukeh  province  by  the  three  great 
riTers,  Takasina,  Atsuma  and  Kawagawa.  It  divides  Musasi  from  Koo 
tsukeh  and  Simosa,  and  falls  by  one  branch  into  the  gulf  of  Jedo,  and  by 
the  other  into  the  great  lake  Kasiiiigti-oora,  whose  waters  are  dischai^ged,  by 
the  large  i»suc  culled  Siiragawn,  into  the  Kttstern  Oceim.  This  Like,  situated 
in  the  pruviuoc  of  Fituts,  ia  fod  by  a  number  of  coiuulerable  streams  flowing 
from  the  niountains  of  Moi)ts,  Simotsukch  aud  Fitats.  The  Ookumigawa  and 
the  Figiinigawa  are  two  large  mountain  streams  ;  they  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Kastern  Ocean.  The  source  of  the  Kasabsigawa  is  in  the  pn>viiiceof  Si- 
nano.  Its  course  is  northerly,  entering  Vetbiugo,  where  it  takes  the  name  of 
Finegawtt,  and  falling  into  tiic  »ea  of  Japan,  near  the  city  of  Ituwogrkwa.  In 
Sinano  it  detaches  a  branch  on  its  right,  thcSaignwa,  which  flows  to  the  north- 
east, nnd  unitis  itself  to  the  Sinanogawa.  This  large  stream  originates  in  the 
Akiyama  mountain,  in  the  province  of  Sinano  ;  it  enters  the  Vetsingo,  where 
it  discharges  itself  by  three  arms  into  the  estuary  of  Nieg:%ta,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  sea  of  Japan.  The  Ikogawa  rises  on  Mount  Ssiuotouki,  on 
the  frontier  of  Sinano  and  Moots  ;  it  traversi's  a  part  of  the  latter,  where  it 
receives  the  Datami  on  the  left,  and  on  t!ie  right  the  waters  of  the  salt  Like 
Inaba.  It  enters  Yetsingo,  wliere  it  tikes  the  name  of  Tsugawa,  and  falls  by 
one  of  its  brandies  into  the  estuary  of  >tiegata,  aud  by  the  easternmost  into 
that  of  Fukusimagata.  The  largi>st  river  in  the  province  of  Dewa  is  the  Mo- 
gami,  called  at  its  embouchure  the  S.ikadagawa.  It  is  formed  by  several 
large  streams,  which  flow  from  the  snowy -mountains  of  Moots,  and  it  £ills 
into  the  sea  of  Japan. 

The  empire  is  distributed  into  eight  grand  divisions  or  countries,  denomi- 
nated DOy  or  **  ways,"  namely,  Gokynay,  Tokaydo,  Tosando,  Foo-koo-ro-koodo, 
Ban-in-do,  Sm-yo-do,  Nau-kay-do,  and  S.iy-kay-do.  These  are  subdivided 
into  sixty-eight  kokfs,  or  provinces,  which  again  consist  of  six  hundred  and 
twenty-two  koris,  or  districts. 

I.  Gokynay  consists  of  five  provinces,  which  compose  the  peculiar  state  or 
demesne  of  the  emperor  ;  they  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Yamasiro  (eight  districts);  principal  cities,  Kio.  or  Miako,  the  resU 
4fince  of  the  Dairi,  Nizio  and  llloiw,  damasks,  atins,  taffietasy 
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Bad  other  silk  fabrics  of  erery  kind,  bickered  articles,  cap:*,  kesas,  or  scarfs 
ibr  the  Buddhist  priests,  screens,  fans,  pins,  bow-strings,  white  paint,  tea- 
boxes,  images  of  Buddhist  divinities,  porcelain  and  earthen  ware,  melons, 
tender  sprouts  of  the  bamboo  for  eating,  dry  ginger,  stones  for  grinding  ink, 
tea,  gruKlstones,  dolls,  fish.  2.  Yamato  (fifteen  districts) ;  principal  citi«s, 
Kort-yama,  Toka-tori,  Kara  ;  productions,  taki,  or  Japanese  wine,  excellent 
ink,  parasols,  pottery -vessels,  cotton,  deer,  lacker,  paper  (plain  and  var- 
nished), fluur  of  the  kaUoora  root,  tobacco,  melons,  medical  herbs,  edible 
roots.  8.  Kawatsi  (fifteen  districts)  ;  city  Sayansii  ;  proiluctions,  fruit,  bar- 
relled figs,  sugar  of-nce,  perfumes,  cucumbers,  tree-^M>tton,  diamonds,  matri- 
caria,  bridles,  bells  fi)r  hawks  used  for  hunting,  raisins,  bUck  yams,  coals, 
edible  roots  of  the  lotus.  4.  Idzumi  (three  districts)  ;  city,  Kisi-no-wata ; 
productions,  gold-flowered  gauzes,  taffetas,  brass  guns,  white  paint,  shoes, 
vinegar,  umbrellas,  knives,  melons,  gold-fish,  rock  spari,  soles,  ptiper,  salt, 
summer  hats,  water- jars,  tobacco,  combs,  sieves.  6.  Sets  (thirteen  dis 
tricts)  ;  cities,  Osaka,  one  of  the  chief  commercial  emporia  in  the  empire, 
Taka-tsuki,  Ayaka-saki  ;  productions,  raw  cotton  (lK>thti'ee  and  herbaceous), 
cotton  fabrics,  salt-water  fish,  salted  fish,  grain,  medicinal  plants,  wood  for 
building,  oil  fur  burning,  saAt,  soy,  vinegir,  umbrellas  for  the  rain  and  the 
sun,  tiles,  melons,  turnips,  a  sort  of  mustard  of  which  the  tender  sprouta 
are  eaten  {kaburana)^  iron  kettles,  gingerbread. 

II.  Tokay  do,  or  eastern  sea-way,  consists  of  fifteen  provinces  ;  namely  : 
1.  Iga  (four  districts);  capital,  Wooye-no.  2.  Izeh  (fifteen  d'istricts)* 
cities,  Koowana,  Kameyama,  Tsu,  Mats-saka,  Kambeh,  Kwe,  Naigiisima, 
Yoda,  the  Daysingu  temples  ;  productions,  raw  cotton  (tree and  herbaceous), 
taffetas,  sea-crabs  (highly -prized),  the  best  pearls  in  Japtin,  a  great  quantity 
of  fish  and  shell-fish,  mosses,  large  radishes,  daucus  Jmiica,  acorns  {iotsi 
nomi,  barrelled  figs,  excellent  tea,  mercury  (crude  and  sublimed),  white 
paint,  whilebone,  almanacs,  sugar  of  rice,  matches,  flutes,  straw  shoes.  8. 
Sima  (two  districts) ;  capital,  Toba  ;  productions,  pearls,  nearly  as  fine  at 
those  of  Ize'i.  A,  Owari  (eight  districts);  cities,  Nakoya,  Inogjima  ;  pro- 
ductions, pearls,  loadstones,  edible  roots,  gourds.  0.  Mikawa  (eight  dis 
tricts);  cities,  Yosida,  Nisiwo,  Kariya,  Tawara,  Oka-siiki,  Koromo  ;  pro 
ductions,  talc,  anchors,  arrow-heads,  stones  for  playing  drafts  and  chess, 
paper,  fish,  shell-fish,  amongst  which  is  the  cancer  Btrnhardus,  6.  Tutu- 
mi  (fourteen  districts);  cities,  Kakegawa,  Yakosuka,  Famamats  ;  pitxluo 
tions,  potatoes,  oranges  of  different  sorts,  eels  and  other  fish,  sugar  of  rice, 
pe:i8,  light  summer  cloths,  made  of  the  katsoora  plant,  other  cloths, 
edible  shoots  of  the  baml>oo,  birds  of  prey  for  the  chase,  arrow-heads. 
7.  Suruga  (seven  districts) ;  cities,  Foo-tsiu,  Tanaka  ;  productions;  pa- 
per, bamboo  utensils,  melons,  tea,  sweet  oranges,  rock  spari  and  other 
sea-fish,  moss  from  Mount  Foosi-no-yama.  8.  Idau  (three  districts); 
capital,  Simoda  ;  productions,  saki  or  Japanese  wine  (from  Yekawa), 
paper,  astrological  almanacs  fh)m  the  great  temple  of  the  Sintos  at 
Hisima,  ginger.    9.  Kay   (four  districts) ;  capital,  Footsiu  ;  productions, 
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tafl^tas,  paper,  atamped  gold  of  the  ooimtiy.  Tarnish,  was,  ohcitDiiti 
peaohee,  raistiiB,  barrelled  figs,  trained  horaea.  10.  Sagani  (eight  districts); 
cities,  Odawara,  Tam&nawa ;  prodnotions,  safllower,  shrimps  (the  eoast 
abonnds  with  fish).  11.  Moosasi  (twentj-one  distriotB);  cities,  Jedo,  ths 
second  capital  of  the  empire,  and  the  residence  of  the  Seognn  or  military  em- 
peror of  Japan  ;  Kawagobe,  Iwatski,  Osi ;  prodnetions,  melons,  fish,  oys- 
ters, divers  ahell-fish,  moss,  cotton,  human  h^r,  lime.  12.  Awa  (four  dis- 
tricts) ;  cities,  Yakata-yama,  Tosio,  Fosio  ;  prodoctlons,  cotton,  moss,  fish. 
18.  KadzuzA  (eleven  districts)  ;  cities,  Odaghi,  Sanuki,  Koomri ;  prodoD- 
tions,  saffluwcr,  moss,  oysters  (in  the  bay  of  Ootaki-ura  Tery  fine  rock  span 
are  tiken).  14.  Simoosa  (twelve  districts)  ;  cities,  Seki-yado,  Sakrm, 
Kooga,  Ynghi ;  productions,  moss,  chestnuts,  ganaes  and  other  mlk  fabrica 
15.  FitAts  (eleven  districts) ;  cities,  Mits,  Samodats,  Kodats,  Kasama  ;  pnK 
ductions,  large  paper,  carp,  and  many  other  fish. 

III.  Tosando,  or  way  of  the  eastern  mountains,  consists  of  eight  pror 
inccs  : 

1.  Oomi  (thirteen  districts);  cities,  Fikoneh  or  Sawa-yama,  Zczeh  ;  pn 
diictiims,  IxmcH  of  snAkiv,  dead  grasshoppers,  yellow  dye-root  {kariatu). 
lime,  nisli  mrtts,  spiders'  webs,  hempen  cloths,  a  variety  cf  tisli,  paper  made 
of  grass,  earthen  dislies,  timber  for  building,  grindbtone«<,  stones  for  grinding 
ink,  porcelain  of  Sikniu-ki,  arrow-heads,  tobaeeo«pipes,  ])araJH»ls,  niorlels 
{sisinch),  rock  crystal,  saddles,  whips,  ci*upei"s,  lanip-wioks,  kettles,  meas- 
ures, ink,  moxti  (a  substance  to  burn,  made  fi*ont  the  to|ts  and  leaves  of  a 
species  of  artemeitia)^  asbestos,  cotton  thread,  peas  and  Iteans,  paper,  pins 
and  needles,  cjilculating  boards  {abacus).  2.  Mino  (eighteen  districts); 
cities,  Oogani,  Kanora,  or  Kanara  ;  productions,  silk  manufactures,  various 
sorts  of  pajHjr,  melons,  knives  an«i  daggers,  carp,  binls  of  prey  f«)r  hunting. 
8.  Fida  (four  districts);  capital,  Taka-yama  ;  productions,  wjtton,  saltpetre, 
silver,  a>pi)er,  fish,  silk  goods.  3.  Sinano  (ten  districts);  cities  Ujeda, 
Matsunioto,  lyi-yama,  Takato,  Omoro,  Iyi<la,  Takasima  ;  productions,  ninsi 
or  ginseng  (a  small  species,  and  of  inferior  quality),  buckwheat,  hem{^n 
garnieiits,  salt,  tobacco.  5.  Koot^keh  (fourteen  districts);  cities,  Tatsfayan, 
Mayi-bas,  Numsda,  Yasinaka,  Takeseki  ;  pro<luctions,  silk  manufactui-es  of 
various  qualities,  lacker,  celcbratinl  carp  from  the  river  Negawa.  C.  Simo- 
tskeh  (nine  districts)  ;  cities,  Ootsu-niiya  (containing  the  temple  of  the  Sin- 
tos,  in  high  repute),  Kurafa,  Mifu,  Odawani  (also  Mouiit  Nikwo-san,  with  a 
celebnite*!  Buiidhic  temple);  pnxluctions,  paper  (strong  and  of  a  large  size), 
lacker,  fine  taffeta,  straw  liats,  fans,  umbrellas,  copper  fn.»m  Mount  llowo- 
yama.  7.  Mt>ots  (fifty-four  districts),  the  largi»st  pro^in<'e  in  Japan  :  citien, 
Senday,  the  capital  of  an  iilmoitt  indei>endent  prince;  Sira-issi,  Waku-mats, 
Niphon-rnats,  Murioka,  or  Great  Nambu,  Yntsdo,  Tana-k<M)ra,  Taira,  Sira- 
kawa,  Nakamura,  Fook-sima,  Minuwaru,  Firo-saki  (in  the  district  of  Tsugar), 
Ina-basi,  and,  lastly,  Matsmai,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  inland  of 
Jeso  ;  pnxluctions,  provisions,  silk  Ikhriaa-  sammer  garments  matle  of  paper, 
ashes  and  potash,  gold-dust,  1  bAKb^.  grain,  large  sea-shells 
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lalted  fish,  bear-skins,  trained  horses,  horse-tails,  lacker,  wax,  wooden 
bowls,  rock-crjstal,  amber,  red  earth  ;  the  best  horses  in  Japan  are  from  the 
district  of  Nanbu,  where  are  extensive  pastures  ;  the  productions  of  Jeso,  in 
particular,  are  as  follows  :  konbu,  or  sea-cabbage,  birds  of  prey  for  hawk- 
ing, whales  and  other  sea-fish,  skins  of  otters,  beavers,  seals,  and  stags,  oas- 
toreum,  gold,  silver,  adamantine  spar.  8.  Dewa  (twelve  districts) ;  cities, 
Tone-sawa,  Yama-gata,  Onewe-no-yama,  Sinsio,  Sionay,  Akita  ;  produo 
tions,  sea-cabbage,  safflower,  a  very  large  kind  of  hemp,  wax,  lacker,  oiled 
paper,  madder,  tin,  lead,  silver,  sulphur,  deer-skins,  horses. 

IV.  Fookoorokudo,  or  way  of  the  northern  districts,  comprehends  seven 
provinces : 

1.  Wakasa  (three  districts) ;  capital,  Kobama  ;  productions,  white  rice 
pionies,  pulp  of  lotus-flowers,  perfume-bags,  cloths,  mosses,  paper,  saki,  pen 
oils,  stones  for  grinding  ink,  black  stones  for  draft  or  chess  boards,  lime, 
many  kinds  of  fish.  2.  Yetsisen  (twelve  districts);  towns,  Fookie,  Foo- 
chcu,  Maruoka,  Ono,  Sabafe,  Katsu-yama  ;  productions,  lead,  different  sorts 
of  paper,  cloths,  silk  fabrics,  cotton  goods,  hats  woven  from  the  filaments 
of  herbs,  grindstones,  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  dryandra  cordata^ 
much  fish.  8.  Yetsiu  (four  districts);  capital,  Toyama  ;  productions,  salt- 
petre, yellow  lotus,  lead,  cotton  cloths,  taffetas,  fish.  4.  Yetsingo  (seven 
districts) ;  cities,  Takata,  Naga-oka,  Simbota,  Mura-kami,  Itsumo-saki,  Mora- 
mats  ;  productions,  lead,  lacker,  wax,  white  mustard,  various  cotton  fabrics, 
white  hares,  sturgeons  and  other  fish,  deal  and  larch  wood.  5.  Eaga  (four 
districts) ;  cities,  Kanazawa  (with  the  celebrated  Buddhic  temple  Daisiu-si), 
Komats  ;  productions,  paper,  skins  for  drums,  small  thread,  wine  of  mother- 
wort, yellow  lotus,  sulphur,  silk,  satins.  6.  Noto  (four  districts) ;  this  prov- 
ince has  no  cities  ;  the  most  considerable  towns  are  Soos-no-misaki,  Kawa- 
siri,  Nanao  ;  productions,  sea-fish,  divers  kinds  of  mosses,  colored  stones 
washed  up  by  the  sea.  7.  Sado  (three  districts) ;  the  capital  of  this  isle  is 
Eoki ;  productions,  gold,  silver,  yellow  lotus,  deal  and  larch-wood. 

y.  Sanindo,  or  way  of  the  northern  sides  of  the  mountains,  contains  eight 
provinces  : 

1.  Tango  (five  districts) ;  cities,  Miyazu,  Tanabeh  ;  productions,  hemp, 
baskets,  silk,  taffetas,  fish  and  shell-fish,  umbrellas,  iron,  timber  for  build- 
ing. 2.  Tonba  (six  districts);  cities,  Kame-yama,  Sasa-yama,  Fooktsi- 
yama  ;  produstions,  China-root,  wax,  quinces,  chestnuts,  tobacco,  cloths, 
tea,  topazes,  sheaths  for  knives  and  sabres.  8.  Tasima  (six  districts) ;  cities, 
Idzusi  or  Daisi,  Toyo-oka  ;  productions,  small  ginseng,  pionies,  yellow  lotus, 
medicinal  and  edible  herbs,  cotton,  hawks  for  hunting,  pepper,  silver,  grind* 
stones.  4.  Inaba  (seven  districts);  capital,  Totstori ;  productions,  vege- 
table wax,  paper,  melons,  dried  fish,  ginger.  6.  Foki  (six  districts) ;  capi- 
tal, Yonego ;  productions,  iron,  steel,  bear*s-gall,  a  medicine  greatly  in 
repute  among  the  Japanese,  pans  to  fry  fish.  6.  Idzumo  (ten  districts); 
capital,  Matsugeh  ;  productions,  iron,  steel,  sabres,  fish,  shell-fish,  melons, 
eloUuk    7.  Iwami  (six  districts) ;  cities,  Tsoowano,  Famada ;  prodactions, 
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■iTer,  tin,  draflmeD,  honey.  8.  Oki  (four  distriots);  this  proTinoe  eonabCi 
of  tuo  large  isles,  of  the  same  name,  the  one  called  the  hither,  the  other  tht 
hinder  ;  it  has  no  cities,  only  small  towns  and  villages ;  produotioiiSy  doih 
and  sea-fish. 

VL  Sanyodo,  or  way  of  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains,  has  eigh> 
provinces: 

1.  Farima  (twelve  districts) ;  cities,  Fimedxi,  Akazi,  Ako,  Tatsfu ;  pro- 
ductions, fish,  shell-fish,  salt,  saddles,  leather,  looking-glasses,  kettles,  steel, 
oast -iron,  a  kind  of  very  viscous  rice,  which  is  used  to  distil  excellent  idH. 
2.  Mimasaka  (seven  districts) ;  cities,  Tsuyama,  Katsu-yama  ;  proJu^ 
tions,  saltpetre,  stones  for  grinding  ink.  8.  Bizcn  (eight  districts);  capital, 
Oko-yama  ;  productions,  Urge  cuttle-fishes,  sea-fish,  moases.  porodain,  edi- 
ble marine  herbs.  4.  Bitsiu  (nine  districts) ;  capital,  Matsu-yama  ;  prodo^ 
tions,  paper  of  various  kinds  and  colors,  pears,  lacker,  iron.  5.  Bingo 
(fourteen  districts) ;  capital,  Fuku-yama  ;  productions,  silk  fiibrics,  summer- 
hats,  rock-spari  and  other  sea-fish.  6.  Aki  (eight  districts) ;  capital,  Fin>- 
siiua  ;  productions,  p:iper,  basjtkets,  saltpetre,  rock-crystal,  dried  figs,  mal- 
lows, &ih.  7.  Suwu  (six  districts);  cities,  Tuk-ynina,  Fook-yama  ;  produc- 
tions, paper,  red  color,  cluths,  edible  bamboo.  8.  Nngtita  (six  districts); 
cities,  Faki,  Tsio-fii,  Fu-imka  ;  pHKluctions,  porcelain,  green  color,  fi^, 
stones  to  grind  ink,  lime,  shell-fish,  models. 

VII.  N.inkaydo,  or  southern  wny  of  the  sea,  contains  six  provinces  : 

1.  Kiy  (seven  districts);  cities,  Waka-yjima,  Tona-be,  Sinniiya  (with  a 
celebrated  temple,  dedicate<l  to  the  gwl  of  physic,  surrounded  with  several 
others);  productions,  nie<licinal  plants,  onuiges,  various  kinds  of  wine,  soles, 
mallows,  shell-fish,  whales,  carp,  oysters,  jiulse,  and  edible  plants,  melons, 
honey,  vegetable  glue,  mosses,  chestnuts,  timber,  ink,  wooden  bowls,  paper 
to  make  parasols,  bows,  jewelry  articles,  draft  men,  grindstones.  2.  Awasi 
(two  districts);  capital  of  this  isle,  Sumoto  or  Smoto  ;  fish,  stones  of  different 
colors,  tree  cotton.  3.  Awa  (nine  districts);  capital,  Toksinia  ;  produc- 
tions, oysters,  precious  stones  of  a  blue  color  (lapis  lazuli?),  cloths,  fire- 
wood, flints.  -1.  Sanuki  (eleven  districts);  ciliw,  Take-mats,  Maru- 
kanieh  ;  protluctions,  fish,  oysters  and  other  shell-fish,  sea-crabs.  5.  lyo 
(fourteen  districts);  cities,  Matsu-yama,  Uwa-yama,  Imoliari,  Siiyzio,  Ko- 
m:its,  Daisu,  Dajro  ;  productions,  pulse,  fish,  edible  marine  herbs,  paper, 
hawks,  mats,  cloths.  G.  Tosa  (seven  districts) ;  cnpital,  Kotsi  ;  produc- 
tions, trained  horses,  monkeys,  salted  fish,  shell-fish,  cloths,  paper,  ink, 
baskets,  honey,  hemp,  timber.  —  JMutf.  The  provinces  of  Awa,  Siinuki,  lyo, 
and  Tnsa,  belong  to  the  island  called  Sikokf;  that  is,  "of  the  four 
provinces." 

VIII.  Saykaydo,  or  western  way  of  the  sea,  comprehends  nine  provinces 
of  the  large  island  of  Kiusiu,  formerly  also  called  Tsin-sae-fn,  or  **  the  west- 
ern military  government  '* : 

1.  Tsikoozen  (fifteen  districts);  cities,  Fookoo-oka,  Akitsuki  ;  produo« 
tioiu»  silk  manufactures  like  the  Chinese,  tafrt,  fish,  wild  geese,  cast-iron 
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tfettlea  2.  Tsi-kungo  (ten  districts) ;  cities,  Kurome,  Yona-gawa  ;  produc- 
tions, carp,  saffluwer,  radishes.  8.  Buzen  (eight  districts) ;  cities,  Kukura« 
Nakatsu  ;  productions,  cotton  fabrics,  rock-crystal,  sulphur.  4.  Bungo  (eight 
districts) ;  cities,  Osuki,  Takeda,  Saeki,  Foonae  or  Fnae,  Finode  ;  produoi 
tions,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  rock-crystal,  tin,  lead,  large  bamboos,  chestnuts^ 
hawks  and  dogs  for  hunting,  fish,  frying-pans,  bricks.  6.  Fizen  (eleven 
districts) ;  cities.  Saga,  Karatsu,  Omura,  Simabara,  Osima,  Firando,  Naga- 
saki ;  productions,  whales  and  other  sea-fish,  shell -fish,  echini,  edible  roots, 
water-melons,  raisins,  earthen  ware,  silk  stuffs,  knives,  brass  guns,  porcelain, 
mats,  cotton  cloths,  sugar.  6.  Figo  (fourteen  districts);  cities,  Kuma-moto, 
Yatsu-siro,  Oodo,  Amakusa ;  productions,  salted  fish,  sweet  oranges,  tree 
cotton,  mosses,  grindstones,  flints,  earthen  wni-e,  tobacco  pipes,  leather 
trunks.  7.  Fiuga  (five  districts) ;  cities,  Jyifi,  Takanabch,  Nobi-oka,  Sado- 
wara  ;  productions,  lacker,  pears,  deal  for  bui'diug.  8.  Osumi  (eight  dis- 
tricts); capital,  Kokobu  ;  productions,  brass  cannon.  9.  Satsuma  (four- 
teen districts);  capital,  Kagusima  ;  produci.ons,  camphor,  a  species  of 
ginseng,  safflower,  melons,  edible  roots,  tobacco,  vegetable  wax,  cinnamon, 
trained  horses,  deer-skins,  cloths,  combs,  saki. 

The  island  of  Iki  is  divided  into  two  districts;  its  capital  is  Katu-moto  ;  its 
productions  are  fish,  cloths  and  gauzes. 

The  island  of  Tsn-sima,  between  Corea  and  Japan,  is  also  divided  into  two 
districts  ;  the  capital  is  Futsiu  ;  it3  productions  are  ginseng,  lead,  grind- 
stones and  frying-pans. 

The  empire  is  governed  by  eight  administrations  or  boards  ;  namely,  Tsiu 
jo-no'sid,  the  general  central  board  ;  Sik-^oo-no-sio,  the  boaixl  of  legisla- 
tion and  of  public  instruction  ;  Dzi-boo-no-siOt  the  general  board  for  the 
interior  ;  Min-boo-ma-sib,  the  board  for  the  affairs  of  the  people,  or  general 
police  ;  Fto-boo-no-sio,  the  general  board  of  war  ;  Ghio-boo-no-sib,  the 
board  of  criminal  affairs  ;  Oo-koora-sid,  the  treasury  board  ;  KbO'tidi'tio 
iio,  the  ministry  of  the  imperial  dwelling. 


Note  L 

OMITTED  DOCUMENTB. 

I.  Letter  of  the  Emperor  Ge-Jas  (Ogosho-Sama)  to  the  king  of  England— 
(James  I.).* 

•*  Your  majesty's  kind  letter,  sent  me  by  your  servant.  Captain  John 
S.iris  (who  is  the  first  that  I  have  known  to  arrive  in  any  part  of  my 
dominionn),  I  heartily  embrace,  being  not  a  little  glad  to  understand  of  your 
gre^it  wisdom  and  power,  as  having  three  plentiful  and  mighty  kingdoms 
under  your  powerful  command.     I  acknowledge  your  majesty's  great  bountjr 

*  See  ante,  page  171. 
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in  sending  me  so  andeserred  a  present  of  many  rare  things,  sach  as  mj  hjai 
affordeth  not,  neither  have  I  ever  before  seen ;  which  I  reoeire  not  af 
from  a  itrangcr,  but  as  from  your  majesty,  whom  I  esteem  as  myseIC  Desir- 
ing the  continuance  of  friendship  with  your  highness,  and  that  it  may  stand 
with  your  good  liking  to  send  your  subjects  to  any  part  or  port  of  my  domin- 
ions, where  they  shall  be  most  heartily  welcome,  applauding  much  their 
worthiness,  in  the  admirable  knowledge  of  navigation,  having  with  much 
fiioility  discovered  a  country  so  remote,  being  no  whit  amazed  with  the  dis 
tance  of  so  mighty  a  gulf,  nor  greatness  of  such  infinite  clouds  and  storms, 
from  prosecuting  honorable  enterprises  of  discoveries  and  merchandising, 
wherein  they  shall  find  me  to  further  them  according  to  their  desires.  I  re- 
turn unto  your  majesty  a  small  token  of  my  love  (by  your  said  subject), 
desiring  you  to  accept  thereof  as  from  one  that  much  rejoiceth  in  your  friend- 
ship. And  whereas  your  majesty's  subjects  have  desired  certain  privileges 
for  trade  and  settling  of  a  factoiy  in  my  dominions,  I  have  not  only  granted 
what  they  demanded,  but  have  confirmed  the  same  unto  them  under  my 
broad  seal,  for  better  establishing  thereof.  From  my  castle  in  Surug?i,  this 
fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  our  Dairi,  according 
to  our  computation.  Resting  your  majesty's  friend,  the  highest  commander 
in  the  kingdom  of  Japan. 

**  [Signed,]  Minna.  Montono.  Ybr.  Ye.  Ye.\s." 

IT.  An  ordinance  of  the  emperor  of  Japan  sent  to  all  the  governors  of  the 
maritime  districts  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Portuguese  :  • 

"The express  and  reiterated  comraandraents  against  the  promulgation  of 
the  religion  and  doctrine  of  the  Christians  have  been  duly  published  and 
everywhere  proclaimed  ;  but  it  being  found  that  these  edicts  were  not 
efficacious,  they  [that  is,  the  Christians]  were  forbidden  to  approach  the 
coasts  of  Japan  with  their  galliots  and  other  sea  vessels  ;  and  some  of  them, 
in  contempt  of  this  pix^liibition,  having  come  to  Nagasaki,  orders  were  givc-u, 
in  punishment  of  this  offence,  to  put  them  to  doxth.  It  was  commanded,  last 
year,  by  a  special  edict,  that  in  case  any  sea  vessel  were  seen  on  the  coasts 
of  Japan  or  entered  any  port,  it  miglit  be  permitted  to  anchor,  with  a 
strong  guard  on  board,  till  what  they  proposetl  was  sent  to  the  emperor. 
This  commandment  is  now  revoked  ;  and  it  is  ordered  insteiyl  that  these  ves- 
sels [that  is,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  vessels],  without  hearing  a  word 
which  those  on  board  have  to  say,  shall  be  destroyed  and  burnt,  whatever 
pretence  they  may  set  up,  and  all  their  crews  to  the  last  man  be  put  to  death. 

**  It  is  also  commandetl  to  erect  watch-towers  on  the  mountains  and  all 
along  the  coast,  and  to  keep  constant  watch  to  discover  Portuguese  vessels, 
60  that  news  of  their  arrival  may  at  once  be  spread  everywhere  ;  and  if  such 
a  vesi^l  shall  first  be  discovered  from  a  more  distant  point,  it  shall  be  im- 
puted as  a  crime  to  those  in  charge  of  the  noirer  watching  places,  and  thi 

*  Sec  on /f,  page  192, 
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governors  thus  guilty  of  negligence  shall  be  deprived  of  their  offices.  At 
soon  as  a  Portuguese  vessel  shsiU  be  discovered,  news  shall  be  sent  express  to 
all  Jthe  neighborhood,  to  the  governors  of  Nagasaki  and  Osaka,  and  to  the 
lordof  Aruna  [Omiira?]. 

**  It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  attjick  or  molest  any  Portuguese  vessel  at 
sea,  but  only  in  some  road,  port  or  haven  of  the  empire,  as  to  which  you  will 
conform  to  the  orders  that  may  be  sent  you  from  the  governors  of  Nagasaki 
or  the  lord  of  Aruna,  except  where  necessity  obliges  instant  action,  in  which 
case  you  will  act  as  already  commanded. 

**  As  to  vessels  of  other  nations,  you  will,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
former  ordinances,  visit  and  examine  them  ;  and,  after  placing  a  strong 
guard  on  board,  without  allowing  a  single  person  to  land,  send  them  in  all 
safety  to  Nagasaki.** 

m.   Letter  from  Louis  XTV.  to  the  emperor  of  Japan.* 

*'  To  the  sovereign  and  highest  emperor  and  regent  of  the  great  empire  of 
Japan,  over  subjects  very  submissive  and  obedient,  the  king  of  France  wishes 
a  long  and  happy  life  and  a  most  prosperous  reign  : 

"  Many  wars,  carried  on  by  my  ancestors,  the  kings  of  France,  and  many 
victories  gained  by  them,  as  well  over  their  neighbors  as  over  distant  king- 
doms, having  been  followed  by  profound  peace,  the  merchants  of  my  kin^ 
dom,  who  trade  throughout  Europe,  have  taken  occasion  very  humbly  to  beg 
me  to  open  for  them  the  way  into  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  sail  and  to 
trade  thither  like  the  other  European  nations  ;  and  I  have  the  rather  inclined 
to  accede  to  their  request,  from  its  being  seconded  by  the  wishes  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  among  my  subjects,  and  by  my  own  curiosity  to  be  exactly 
informed  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  great  kingdoms  exterior  to 
Europe,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  known  nothing  but  from  the  narratives 
of  our  neighbors  who  have  visited  the  East  I  have  therefore,  to  satisfy  as  well 
my  own  inclination  as  the  prayers  of  my  subjects,  determined  to  send  depu- 
ties into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  East ;  and  as  my  envoy  to  your  high  and 
sovereign  majesty,  I  have  selected  Francis  Caron,  who  understands  Japan- 
ese, and  who  has  many  times  had  the  honor  of  paying  his  respects  to  your 
majesty,  and  of  audience  from  you.  For  that  express  purpose  I  have  caused 
him  to  come  into  my  kingdom,  knowing  him  very  well  to  be  of  good  extrac- 
tion, though  by  misfortunes  of  war  stripped  of  his  property;  but  reestablished 
by  me  in  his  former  condition,  and  even  elevated  in  honor  and  dignity,  to 

*  See  ante^  page  204.  Colbert^t  East  India  Company  and  scheme  of  opening  the  com  • 
meroe  of  China  and  Japan,  was  simultaneous  with  his  West  India  Company,  and  hif 
att4>mpts  to  strengttien  and  build  up  the  establl^ibraents  of  the  French  iu  the  Carribee  Islands 
and  in  Canada.  La  Saile,  who  immortalized  himself  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Upper  Biis- 
sissippi,  and  &»  first  having  traced  that  river  to  its  mouth  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  came  origin- 
ally  tr  Cunaila  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  an  overland  western  passage  to  China  and 
Japan.  See  Ilildreth's  Hutory  of  the  United  Statesy  vol.  n.,  p.  113.  The  Japan  enterpriM^ 
however,  proved  a  fkilure,  and  the  letter  given  above  never  actually  reached  Japan. 
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make  him  more  worthy  to  approeoh  your  high  and  Boverngn  migesty  with 
all  due  respect  An  additional  motive  for  aeleeting  him  was  the  fear  lest 
another  person,  from  ignorance  of  the  wise  ordinances  and  customs  estab- 
lished by  your  majesty,  miglit  do  something  in  oontraTention  of  them,  and 
80  might  &11  under  your  majesty's  displeasure  ;  whence  I  have  judged  the 
said  Francis  Caron  the  most  capable  to  present  my  letter  and  my  requests, 
with  such  solemnities  as  might  secure  ibr  them  the  best  reception  on  the  part 
of  your  majesty,  and  to  make  known  my  good  affection  and  my  fWuik  desire 
to  grant  to  your  sovereign  mi^jesty  whatever  you  may  ask  of  me,  in  return 
fixr  the  grant  of  what  I  ask  :  which  is,  that  the  merchants  of  my  kingdoms, 
who  have  united  themselves  into  a  oompany,  may  have  free  commerce 
throughout  your  majesty's  empire,  without  trouble  or  hindrance.  I  send 
you  the  present  of  trifling  value  here  noted.  •  •  *  *  I  hope  it  may  be 
agreeable  to  your  majesty,  and  that  some  things  useful  to  your  migesty  may 
be  found  in  my  country,  of  which  I  voluntarily  leave  open  and  free  idl  Hm 
ports. 

"  At  Paris,  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  my  reign. 

"  The  Kisq  Louh.** 

NoTX.  —  What  is  said  above  of  Caron^s  good  extraction,  of  bis  having  lost  his  fortune  by 
Che  chances  of  war,  and  of  bis  rcCstablishment  in  liis  former  position  bj  Hie  fiivor  ot  the 
king,  was,  it  is  pr(>l)able,  merely  inlc*ndvd  to  reconcile  the  Japanese  to  rvcelviug  as  an  envoy 
from  the  king  of  France  a  man  whom  thoy  liad  known  only  in  the  —  according  to  their 
Ideas  —  low  character  of  a  Dutch  merchant. 

In  the  instructions  drawn  up  for  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  the  following  curious  direction* 

were  given  as  to  the  answer  to  l>c  made  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Japanese  on  the  topic  of  relij:- 

ion :     "  As  to  the  article  of  religion  you  will  say,  that  the  religion  of  tlie  French  is  of  two 

kinds  —  one  the  same  with  that  of  the  Si)aniards,  the  otlicr  the  same  with  that  of  ttic  Dutch;  * 

and  that  his  majesty,  knowing  that  the  religion  of  the  Spaniards  is  disliked  in  Jafuin,  has 

given  orders  that  those  of  liis  subjects  who  go  tliither  shall  be  of  the  Dutch  religion  ;  that 

this  distinction  will  be  carefully  attended  to ;  and  Uiat  no  Frencliman  will  ever  be  (uurid 

wishing  to  contravene  the  imperial  orders.f    Should  they  advance  as  an  obji>ction,  that  the 

king  of  France  depends  upon  Uie  Pope,  like  the  king  of  Spain,  you  will  answer,  that  he  diK-s 

not  depend  upon  him  *,  that  tlie  king  of  France  acknowledges  no  su^ierior,  and  that  the 

nature  of  his  dependence  upon  the  Pope  may  easily  be  seen  in  what  has  happened  witlitn 

two  years,  in  consequence  of  an  outrage  at  Rome  upon  the  person  of  his  majeyty^s  aml)aMa- 

dor.    The  Pope  not  making  a  sulllciently  sijecdy  re|>aration,  his  majesty  had  sent  an  anny 

Into  Italy,  to  the  great  terror  of  all  the  Italian  princes,  and  of  the  Pope  himself,  who 

sent  a  legate  to  him  charged  with  the  most  humble  and  pressing  supplications,  whereby  his 

majesty  was  induced  to  recall  his  troops,  which  alreaily  had  encamjicd  in  the  Pope's  ti-rrito> 

rics.    So  that  the  king  is  not  only  sovereign  and  absolute  in  his  own  domain,  but  also  gives 

the  law  to  many  other  potentates  ;  being  a  young  prince,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  valiant, 

wise,  and  more  powerful  than  any  of  his  ancestors  ;  and,  withal,  so  curious  that,  besides  • 

IMtrticular  knowledge  of  all  Europe,  he  eagerly  seeks  to  know  the  consUtutiui  of  the  oihcf 

ooontriefl  of  the  world.** 

*  This  was  before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantx. 

t  Thld  reads  very  much  like  the  third  clause  lu  the  American  letter 
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ACUPUBTCTCKK,  410,  463. 

Acting  and  Acton.  164,  273 — ^276,  422. 

Adams,  Win.,  his  voyage  to  Japan  and  ad- 
ventures there,  133,  134,  164—169,  163, 
165, 173  ;  hit  Japanese  Cunily  and  estate, 
174  ;  his  will,  1S4. 

AdoTsIci,  280. 

Agriculture,  Japanese,  68,  404,  421. 

Ainslie,  Dr.,  467,  458. 

Almeida,  Louis,  79,  81, 122, 130,  n. 

Alvares,  Father,  his  Japanese  Oranunar, 
125,  n.,  647. 

Amboina,  52, 186. 

Amakusa,  103, 125, 126. 

Ambergris,  250. 

Americans  in  Japan,  446, 453, 466,  HBtl^  496— 
499,  602—504,  607  ;  embassy,  607  }  leUer 
to  the  emperor,  609, 518  ;  treaty,  623  *,  addi- 
tional regulations,  630—532,  534. 

American  anchorage,  519. 

Amida,  66,  n.,  351,  n. 

Augiro  (Paul,  of  the  Holy  Faith),  39, 47—61, 
272 ;  death  of,  72. 

Angeles,  Father  de,  170,  n.,  203. 

Animals,  domestic,  67,  838,  406,  490 1  wild, 
67,  490. 

Aquiviva,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  87. 

Aratame,  861. 

Arima,  79,  83,  86,  IQl,  102, 126, 126, 191. 

Arm'irial  bearings,  95,  n.,  282,  287,  296,  804, 
316,447,614,617. 

Army,  198. 

Arms,  413,  n.,  616. 

Array,  place  of  inspection,  361. 

Asiatic  Journal,  152,  491,  666. 

Astronomers,  409,  452,  467,  468,  488. 

Barretto,  Nugucs  de,  76,  77. 

Beds  and  Bedding,  307,  401,  463. 

Bell,  great,  380,  882. 

Bettelheim,  Dr.,  600. 

Biddie,  Commodore,  496. 

BIkuni  (begging  nuns),  320. 

Bishops  of  Japan,  125, 128, 130, 176, 187. 

Blind,  societies  of,  324. 

Bui>Ics,  Japanese,  419. 

Bonin  Islands,  612. 

Botany,  Japanese  lore  of,  288  {  books  on,  410, 
419  ;  of  Japan,  396,  408,  421,  423,  490. 

Brcskins,  the  voyage  of,  201. 

Bridges,  292,  340,  346,  360. 

Brixiano,  Organtino,  119. 

Broughton,  445. 

Buddha,  64,  n. 

Buddhism  and  Buddhists,  47,  69, 63, 269, 861. 

Bungo,  30,  32,  73,  79, 116, 126. 

Bulls,  papal,  relating  to  Japan,  117, 129, 140, 
176. 

Burger,  Dr.,  489. 

Borrows,  visit  to  Japan,  634. 

Cabnl,  IMher,  82,  84,  86. 


Calendar,  Japanese,  36,  271. 

Camphor  trees,  887,  438,  660. 

Cammeiia,  395. 

Candles,  331,  332. 

Cangoairoa,  60,  76, 164, 492. 

Cards,  469. 

Carts,  406. 

Carpets,  296,  400,  639. 

Caron,  196—107.  200,  204,  205,  n.,  209,  aO^ 

265,  267,  278,  JM2,  325,  337,  351,  403. 
Castraco.->m,  voyage  of,  200,  203. 
Castles,  297,  298,  338,  343,  349,  364. 
Casuar,  342. 

Catharine  II.,  of  Russia,  446. 
Catholicism  in  JapHn,  50,  75,  79,  85,  103, 

128  ;  edicts  against,  98,  172, 176, 176  ;  ex- 
tinction of,  187, 190,  191,  200,  205  ;  causet 

of  the  |>ersecuaon  of,  98,  111,  123, 172, 176, 

178,  179. 
Catholics  in  Japan,  number  of,  102, 151, 200. 
Cevicos,  Jean,  149,  n. 
Charlevoix,  27,  94,  170, 189,  222. 
Children,  management  of,  402,  403. 
China  ware  and  pottery,  337. 
Chinese  Repository,  491,  493. 
Chinese  trade  and  intercourse  with  Japan,  21, 

210,  214,  248,  384,  507  ',  with  Europe,  121, 

184, 178,  207  ;  opium  war,  494. 
Civan,  king  of  Bungo,  73,  79,  83,  86,  86,  80, 

112. 
Clocks,  Japanese,  396,  488. 
Climate  of  Japan,  409,  420,  423,  467. 
Cloth  fortificiitiuus,  463,  493. 
Coal  mines,  338,  488,  533,  559. 
Cocks,  Richard,  165, 173, 174, 177, 180—182, 

186. 
Coin,  66,  209,  282,  383,  531,  632,  n. 
Colds  and  catarrhs,  402. 
Colic,  410. 

Concubines,  199,  433. 
Collado,  Father,  188, 190 ;  his  Japanese  gram* 

mar,  392,  393,  547. 
Cop|>er,  Japanese,  209,  214,  251,  884,  886^ 

421. 
Corea,  104,  112, 113, 115, 126, 129. 
Cosme  de  Torres,  50,  51,  76,  78, 186. 
Cosmogony,  Japanese,  62. 
Courtesans,  150, 199,  223,  236,  269,  826,  487 
Coxinga,  230. 
Cruciaxion,  124. 

Curtis  (Botanical  Magasine),  396,  396,  n. 
Daibods,  UnnpW  of,  380. 
Daikoku,  god  of  riches,  272. 
Dairi,  or  Mikado,  66,  66,  81,  160,  193, 100^ 

349,  426. 
Dale,  Sir  T.,  183. 
Dancers,  422. 

Davis,  lloutman*s  pilot,  666. 
Desima,  191,  201,  222—226,  2)1—281   287 

889, 891. 
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BcMrUk,  «7, 411,  ttl-^M;  Ml. 
DoBinfewa  In  Japan,  lU,  UT,  UBu  Ui. 


408, 417,  in,  UB,  890. 
But  India  CoBpany,  UH^  US,  US, 
Hi,  no,  til,  307, 417,  404. 
Dtteh  interenarw  and  trade  wtth  Japan,  ItiL 

113, 101,  in,  no,  tio-tti,  004,  asi^  440, 

4i3,4SO,4a4,i00. 

«ra,  S7S,  on.  sm,  ui,  404, 4iii  iSr 

IlMstt^aiiaBMa  ^Umt.  SOL  400. 
taM  la^p^  la  Japaa^juL  4Mk  OM. 
BMrtlKiaakci.  IML  WTTos,  MS. 
Bcpliant,  OS,  4M. 
Maitmh  trade  and  luteiwua  vMi  Japan, 

Ml,  itt,  100,  m,  U4,  isOk  190,  SBMiii 


(die  Japaaew  Man),  U7,  SOS. 
«aaa,S84. 
laooae,  dlttrletai;  060, 407. 
Wmsdtm,  (iiflenrarrlii  Taiko-flaaia),  04—07, 104, 

105,  lOS,  no,  113.    S«e  Taiko-Sama. 
Feye,  or  Frkc,  fjunUy  ol,  68,  Ml. 
Fcau  of  Lanterns,  442. 
Festivals,  62, 173,  397,  442,  470. 
Ferrryra,  Cliristopher,  lUO,  202. 
Ferris,  2W. 

Fide  Jori,  127, 129, 154, 170. 
FliTfn,  or  Fttco,  pruvince  of,  A3,  S04, 037, 338, 

445. 
Flirure-treadinr,  228,  267,  397,  608. 
FIraiido,  73,  142,  153, 103,  ITS,  177,  ITO,  182, 

180, 100,  IM,  1U5,  201  *,  prince  ol,  79, 103, 

126, 139, 144, 152, 153, 103—105, 177. 
Firen,  68, 364, 365, 300, 361,  409, 431, 461, 441, 

461. 
Firemen,  369. 

Fisscher,  J.  F.  Van  Orermeer,  460, 487. 
Fitch,  Ralph,  206,  656,  666. 
Flre-plac(Ns  307.  627,  640. 
Flower^ardens,  805,  306, 810. 
Flo«rer»,  308,  310,  407. 
Furett  trees,  408,  410. 
Fommsa,  190, 195,  210,  S30. 
Foxes,  67,  334,  335. 

Foyne-aima,  144, 162, 163, 163—166, 177. 
Franciscan  misaioos,  118,  120,  123, 124, 139, 

French  Intercourse  srith  Japan,  204, 499,  671. 
Fmrs,  Uuls,  80,  81, 126, 130,  n.,  186,  n.,  194, 

199,331.  ^       t     »   -1 

Fruit  trees,  407. 
Fruits,  407,  421. 
Funeral  ceremonies,  439 — 442. 
Furniture,  296. 

Fusi  mouiituin,  346,  407,  492,  668. 
OAlrano,  Antonio,  21,  4i,  62  {  his  toooant  of 

the  discovery  of  Japan,  23. 
OaiPs  Balthaxar,  76, 79. 
QaoMTS,  332. 
Gardenji,  311. 

OtMOChi,  Father,  82, 83, 97, 110, 123, 126, 129. 
Qi-Jas    (0,rosho.S4tma,    and    Gonfen-Sama), 

founder  of  the  rdRninf  dynasty,  127—139, 

187—189, 143, 148, 166, 167, 168, 177. 
Giniei«,890. 
CHobfaw,  468, 408, 480 


OalMnilB,  91,  SS,  us,  4S1,  4Sr, 


lBftoJapai^aQ^4tti 


Oordon,  explain,  484b 
eMrM,417,"~ 
efmv»>jBidi 
Onnstiicir 

GayalMrt,  Botart,  U7,  US,  SSI,  SB. 

a«i8lai^4n. 

BadA^ti  mti^  IIS^  lIMflf  USk  Mr- 

^•^^^^^^'W^^HB  •  Ji^^^fc  vM^^^a  m^^vm  ^^ohAb 

BakodadvM4,40QL408. 

IlalGh,Aittar,US. 

Bay,  eoOectfoB  af  JapaoM  kttHl,  04,U9. 

IMiUO. 
EairkfaM,8b: 


414. 


»S,SB4,41S, 


Histoire  General  dea  Yo7«CM>  144, 444. 

Ilnrses,  167,  406. 

Horseback  ridlnfr,  280, 284. 

Houses,  258,296,290,299,306,341,349,460, 

3v8,  638— 642. 
Iliiutnian,  Curnelius,  182, 138. 
Msu  (pruviiioeX  369,  604,  604. 
Imh<^,  384. 
Inns,  146,  167,  806. 
IntermarriaKes,  174, 197,  301,  330. 
Interpreters  of  Deslma,  231,  870,  880,  SOO, 

328. 
Irkutsk,  professorship  of  Japanese  at,  440. 
Jamabo,  mountain  priests,  60,  3n. 
Jandgny,  his  work  on  Japan,  401,  400. 
Jajian,  discorered  by  ISumpeans,  32, 34,  84 ; 

preceding  history,  68,  420 ;  exclmivc  pol- 
icy of,  225,  386,  386,  446,  480(  496,  497, 

601  ;  characteristics  of  the  Inhabltaota,  70. 

220,228,383,833,423,602. 
Jebisu,  or  YebisHtan-ro  (Japanese  Neptune), 

272. 
Jed.^  90,  129,  146,  169,  177,  804,  868—379, 

417,  461,  480,  488,  626;  bajr  oi;  367,  498, 

495,  496,  604,  620, 634. 
Jeso,  100, 101,  203,  444,  461,  407. 
Jesuits  in  Japan,  84, 102, 103, 117, 116,  181, 

125, 140,  17«l,  178, 179,  191. 
Jorit^mKs  68,  324,  n.,  326. 
Joscimoii,  king  oT  Bungo,  88, 84,  06, 108,  lOiL 

116,116. 
Journal  Asiatique,  141,  385. 
Journal  of  Cocmneroc,  (New  York),  620,  427. 
JuJumI  (Amire-treadiug),  228,  267, 347,  403. 
Justice,  administration  iM,  200,  208,  300. 
KachI,  see  Tachitay-Kaciii. 
Kambantr,  l>uich  sale  by,  246—349. 
Kami,  60,  62. 
Ktmpler,  Kng«lbert,  18,  32, 188,  308,  n.,  310 

213,  n.,  210-383,  306,  400,  406,  407,  41^ 

424,  464. 
Kamisidnio,  211, 419. 
Kanagaws,  368,  621,  *-fU 
Kango,  386. 
Kappa,  384. 
Kandarin,30. 
Katti,  or  Catty,  39. 
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Km,  29. 

Kiton,  55. 

KlHproth,  62,  271,  295, 362,  356, 382, 386, 420, 

426.  451,  562. 
Kokf,  54. 
KokonotA,  267. 
Kouashir,  444,  460. 
Kobang,  55,  '209,  383,  532. 
Kru8«n»ttfrn,  449. 
Kubo,  M,  56,  420,  427,  431. 
Kuffe,  57, 427. 
Kuli,  229,  235,  389. 

Kurile  Islands,  lUO,  203, 444,  446,  483. 
Kirambak,  Kambakunduno,  96,  220,  427. 
La  Lande's  astronomy  In  Ja|)an,  462. 
Lacker  and  lackertrd  vare,  68,  309,  621,  637, 

55'J. 
Lancaster,  voyages  to  the  Saafc  Indiea,  133, 

139. 
L:)m|i«,  332. 
LttUioes,  369. 

Laxmao  in  Japan,  446, 468. 
Leonsiama,  471,  473. 
Levr  Chew,  27,  30,  34, 100, 101, 141,  202,  326, 

496,  622. 
Liampo,  21,  22,  25,  34,  36. 
Linshoten,  132,  555. 
London  Missionary  Society,  494,  n. 
Lopo  de  Vega,  173. 
Loyala,  Ignatius,  42,  43,  77. 
Macao,  21,  77,  86,  122,  124,  184,  186,  187, 

192,  206,  207,  491. 
Mei>onak!,  prisoner  in  Japan,  503,  604. 
M*Kay,  prisoner  in  Japan,  6(K2,  603. 
Maffei,  22, 130. 

Magellan,  Straights  of,  131, 132, 134. 
Mahay,  Jacques,  132. 
Blaise,  538. 
Malda,  17. 

Malacca,  21,  24,  87, 142. 
Manilla,  109, 117, 120, 121, 126, 140,164,160, 

184,  189,  207. 
Mansie  (cakes),  376. 

Maimfiictures,  68,  337,  349,  350,  637,  669. 
Mapff,  Japanese,  221.  419,  489. 
Mariner,  voyage  of,  501. 
Marco  Polo,  14—17. 
Marmori,  431. 
Marsden,  16,  17. 
Mas,  29. 

Mats,  400,  416,  639. 
Marriages,  199,  432-430,  460,  470. 
Martyrs,  123, 178—181, 186, 190, 106. 
Matsmai,  101,  445,  466, 466. 
Matsuri,  270,  422. 
Matheson,  Captain,  614. 
Maylan,  O.  F.,  487. 
Meals,  51,  33*2,  367,  376,  878,  401, 462, 466, 

470,  522. 
Merchants,  32,  54,  272,  406, 462,  488. 
Blercator,  voyage  of  the,  496. 
Mtr«1icines,  853,  410,  639,  640. 
Mermaids,  342. 
Mexico,  intercourse  vith   Japan,  123,  166, 

157—159, 189. 
Mia  (Kami  temples),  61,  260,  301,  379-382, 

6-28. 
Miako,  53,  56,  72,  81,  98, 109, 123, 126, 120, 

161,  lU,  171, 349,  879,  i04, 481. 
Uikado.    8wl)«irl. 


Mirrors,  61,  402. 

Miseratsie  (house  ornaments),  307. 

Moluccas*,  21,  23,  41,  52,  142,  153,  156, 162, 

17-2, 183. 
Mongui  invaiiion  of  Japan,  14. 
Mon«oons,  241. 
MiinUnus  (Memorable  Embassies),  204,  209, 

867. 
Morrison,  voyage  of  the,  491 — 193. 
Mourning,  440    413. 
Moxa,  411. 

Music  and  Musical  Instruments,  166, 274, 636. 
Mytliology,  Japanese,  6*2,  65,  271,  272. 
Nagasaki,  82,  86, 101, 102, 114, 1*23, 126, 120, 

178, 180, 181,  218,  240,  247,  256,  262— 204» 

277,  327,  454,  499—604,  6*22. 
Nambu,  202. 
Namada,  261. 
Naagato,  72,  74,  77, 97. 
Nengo.  35. 

New  Year's  Day,  397,  470. 
Nipon,  13,  53, 101,  299,  327. 
Niponbas,  360. 

Nobunanga,  81—83,  86,  96, 386 
Norimon,  described,  286. 
Nuyts,  Peter,  194, 195,  558. 
Oath,  Japanese  form  oi,  227. 
Obaiii  (a  gold  coin),  55. 
Offari  (indulgence  box),  318. 
Ogosiio  Sama.    See  Gi-Jaa. 
Oil,  33-2,  345,  305,  460. 
OiU  (lake),  352. 

Omura,  80,  8*2,  86, 101,  102,  466. 
Ottoiia,  '265,  '266 ;  of  Deshna,  223, 224, 226, 2SSL 

233,  238,  239,  293,  249. 
Oxu,  or  Muls,  158. 
Osaka,  53,  97,  98, 123, 130, 153, 161, 166, 17T, 

289,339. 
Painting,  cosmetic,  337,  338,  892, 487. 
Paper,  manufacture  of,  400. 
Pajier  liangiiigH,  258. 
Parker,  Dr.,  491,  493. 
Paul,  or  the  Il>  ly  Faith.    See  Angiro. 
Pearls,  15,  536. 
Pellew,  Captain,  454,  456. 
Perouse,  lii,  444. 
Phai'ton,  viiiit  to  Japan,  454,  466. 
Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  87,  91,  94. 
Philippines,  52, 108, 113, 1 14, 118, 120, 121,  n., 

126, 131, 141, 144, 17*2,  180,  '207. 
Physicians,  407,  410,  412,  452,  488. 
Picul,  29. 
Pillows,  307. 

Pilgrims  and  Pilgrimages,  62,  318. 
Phikerton,  Collection  of  Voyages,  200,  206. 
Pinto,  Fernam  Mendex,  23,  24,  27—^  37« 

40,  7*2,  76,  78,  553. 
Plays,  166,  '273,  4*2-2. 
Pocket-haiidkerchivfs,  408. 
Portraits,  36. 

Post'houseK,  146, 167,  301. 
Portuguese  trade  and  intercourse  with  Japan, 

21,  27,  34,  76,  99, 10i>— 108,  HO,  111,  lO, 

152, 151, 186, 191, 192,  '203. 
PreseiiU,  379. 

Prelile,  viiitit  tft  Japan,  500. 
Princes,  119, 197—200,  277, 314-318,  431 
Pring,  Martin,  183, 186. 
PrinUng,  418. 
PriMDa,464. 


start,  KX  Mi.  til,  MO. 
Bhlpi,  JnrmiHTf,  m. 

BklmE,'  ..r  utK  (rH,  SOS,  SM,  491— Ut. 


TrllKuU,  NIcIhiIiu,  I: 
Ttul- (p-nlM.;  — ' 


T.irun.ni.  Alr.-™i,rr,  M— «S,  M.  lOJ,  104, 
105.  IM,  lOB,  111,  12fl,  130,  n^  Mt, 


miren'.  awl.  Ma, 

KOuii.  ■ 

riiiitm.  m- 


)«,  lO-Bt,  4U. 

1M,1M. 


~   7  ^iJ^''^''"'  *^*  («» 


, !»,  i&i,  iM,  an,  BOO,  m,  i 

S^,  IfO,  190. 

jw  mib  Jipu,  io>,  lu,  lis, 


Wi>il(ilinbgr  uidnUnM),U.«M,UI;  ftn^ 
'tt  Ktuilu.  3'i,  £3.  ;».  Bl-lu,  101,  11^ 
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